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161S  Houses  of  Parliunent  were  of  so  stnnge  ■  nature  in  reapect  of  nbat  be  ex- 
pected, (after  eo  many  acta  of  grace  and  firaur  to  bis  people,)  and  Boiiie 
eipressioiu  in  it  *o  different  from  the  uaual  language  to  princes,  that  he 
might  well  take  a  very  long  lima  to  consiiior  it,  jet  the  cleameggand  upright- 
ness of  his  conscience  to  God  and  love  to  hia  aubjecta  had  supplied  him  with 
a  speedy  answer,  and  his  unalterable  aflection  to  his  people  prevailed  with 
him  to  suppress  that  paai«ion  which  might  well  enough  become  him  upon 
Buch  an  invitation.'  He  said,  'he  had  considered  bis  nnswer  of  tlie  first  of 
that  month  at  Tbeobald'a  which  was  aaid  to  baTe  given  juat  eause  of  sorrow 
to  bia  subjects  ;  but,'  be  said.  '  whoever  looked  over  that  message,  (which 
was  ineffecttutellhim  that  if  he  would  not  join  with  tbem  in  annct  whicb 
be  conceived  might  prove  prejudicial  and  dangeroua  to  him  and  the  wliole 
kingdom  they  would  make  a  law  without  him  and  impose  it  u]ionhin  people,) 
would  not  think  that  sudden  answer  could  be  excepted  to.'  He  luiid,  '  he 
had  little  encouragement  to  replies  of  that  nature,  when  he  was  told  of  how 
Uttle  value  his  words  were  like  to  be  witb  them,  though  they  came  accom- 
panied with  all  tbe  actions  of  love  and  justice,  (where  tbere  was  room  for 
actions  to  accompany  them  ;)  yet  be  could  not  but  disavow  the  hnving  any 
auch  evil  counsel  or  counsellois  about  him,  to  bis  knowtedge,  as  were  men- 
tioned by  tbem  ;  and  if  any  such  should  be  discovered  he  would  lenve  them 
to  the  censure  and  judgment  of  his  Parlinment.  In  tbe  mean  time  he  could 
wish  that  his  own  immediate  actions,  which  be  did  avow,  and  bia  own 
honour,  might  not  be  so  roughly  cenaured  and  wounded  under  that  common 
style  of  evil  counsellors.  For  bis  faithful  and  zealous  affection  to  the  true 
Protestant  profession,  and  his  resolution  to  concur  with  his  Parliament  in 
any  possible  course  for  tbe  propagation  of  it  and  the  suppression  of  Popery,' 
he  said  'he  could  say  no  more  than  be  had  already  eipressed  in  his  Declar- 
ation to  all  bia  loving  subjects  published  in  January  last  by  tbe  advice  of 
his  Privy  Coundl ;  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  make  as  lively  a  confession 
of  himself  in  that  point  aa  he  was  able,  being  inoat  assured  that  the  constant 
pncticfl  of  bis  life  had  been  answerable  thereunto  :  and  therefore  be  did 
rather  expect  a  testimony  and  acknowledgment  of  such  his  zeat  and  piety 
than  those  expressions  he  met  with  in  Ihat  Declaration,  of  any  detiigD  of 
altering  religion  in  this  kingdom.  And,'  he  aaid.  '  he  did,  out  of  the 
innocency  of  hia  soul,  wish  that  the  judgments  of  Heaven  might  be  mani- 
fested upon  those  who  have  or  had  any  auch  design. 

8.  'As  for  the  Scots'  troubles,'  he  told  tbem  'he  had  thought  that 
those  unhappy  differences  had  been  wrapped  up  in  perpetual  silence  by  the 
Act  of  Oblivion,  which,  being  solemnly  passed  in  tbe  Parliaments  of  both 
kingdoms,  stopped  his  own  mouth  from  any  other  reply  than  to  shew  bia 
great  dislike  fur  reviving  the  memory  thereof  He  saiil,  '  if  tlie  rebellion 
in  Ireland,  (so  odious  to  all  Christians.)  seemed  to  have  been  framed  and 
muntained  in  England,  or  to  have  any  countenance  from  hence,  he  conjured 
both  bis  Houses  of  Parliament  and  all  his  loving  subjects  whatsoever  to  use 
all  possible  means  to  discover  and  Gnd  auch  out,  that  he  mi^bt  join  in  tbe 
most  exemplary  vengean::e  upon  thein  that  couldbe  imagined.  But.'  he  told 
them,  '  he  must  think  bimsell  highly  and  causelessly  injured  in  his  reputa- 
tion, if  any  Declaration,  action,  or  expression  of  the  Irish  rebels,  any  letter 
from  tlM  count  Boaetti  to  the  Papists  foe  laaling  and  praying,  or  tztim  Tna- 
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1642  had  been  before  offered,  his  ftcknowledgment  and  retractation  had  been 
greater  than  ever  king  had  given :  besides  the  not  examining  how  many  of 
his  privileges  had  been  invaded  in  defence  and  vindication  of  the  other. 
And  therefore  he  hoped  his  true  and  earnest  protestation  in  his  answer  to 
their  order  concerning  the  militia  would  bo  far  have  satisfied  them  of  his  in- 
tentions then,  that  they  would  no  more  have  entertained  any  imagination 
of  any  other  design  than  he  there  expressed.  But  why  the  listing  eo  many 
officers  and  entertaining  them  at  Whitehall  should  be  misconstrued,*  he  said, 
'  he  much  marvelled,  when  it  was  notoriously  known  the  tumults  about  West- 
minster were  so  great,  and  their  demeanour  so  scandalous  and  seditious,  that 
he  had  good  cause  to  suppose  his  own  person  and  those  of  his  wife  and  children 
to  be  in  apparent  danger  ;  and  therefore  he  had  great  reason  to  appoint  a 
guard  about  him,  and  to  accept  the  dutiful  tender  of  the  services  of  any  of  his 
loving  subjects,  which  was  all  he  did  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 

6.  *  For  the  lord  Digby,  he  assured  them,  in  the  word  of  a  king,  that  he 
had  his  warrant  to  pass  Uie  seas  and  had  left  his  Court  before  ever  he  heard 
of  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  had  any  cause  to  imagine  that  his 
absence  would  have  been  excepted  against.  What  their  advertisements 
were  from  Rome,  Venice,  Paris,  and  otlier  parts,  or  what  the  Pope's  nuncio 
solicits  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  to  do,  or  from  what  persons  such 
informations  come  to  them,  or  how  the  credit  and  reputation  of  such  persons 
had  been  sifted  and  examined,*  he  said,  '  he  knew  not ;  but  was  confident 
no  sober  honest  man  in  his  kingdoms  could  believe  that  he  was  so  desper- 
ate or  so  senseless  to  entertain  such  designs  as  would  not  only  bury  this  his 
kingdom  in  sudden  distraction  and  ruin  but  his  own  name  and  posterity  in 
perpetual  scorn  and  infamy.  And  therefore,*  he  said,  '  he  could  have  wished 
in  matters  of  ro  high  and  tender  a  nature,  wherewith  the  minds  of  his  good 
subjects  must  needs  be  startled,  all  the  expressions  had  been  so  plain  and 
easy  that  nothing  might  stick  with  them  that  reflected  upon  his  majesty, 
since  they  thought  fit  to  publish  it  at  all. 

7.  '  And  having  now  dealt  thus  plainly  and  freely  with  them,  by  way  of 
answer  to  the  particular  grounds  of  their  fears,'  he  said,  '  he  hoped  upon  a 
due  consideration  and  weighing  of  both  together  they  would  not  find  the 
grounds  to  be  of  that  moment  to  beget,  or  longer  to  continue,  a  misunder- 
standing between  them,  or  force  them  to  apply  themselves  to  the  use  of  any 
other  power  than  what  the  law  bad  given  them  ;  the  which  he  alwajrs  in- 
tended should  be  the  measure  of  his  own  power,  and  expected  it  should  be 
the  rule  of  his  subjects*  obedience. 

8.  '  Concerning  his  own  fears  and  jealousies,  as  be  had  no  intention  of 
accusing  them,  so,*  he  said,  '  he  was  sure  no  words  spoken  by  him  on  the 
sudden  at  Theobald's  would  bear  that  interpretation.  He  had  said,  for  his 
residence  near  them,  he  wished  it  mii;ht  be  so  safe  and  honourable  that  he 
had  no  caune  to  absent  himself  from  Whitehall ;  and  how  that  could  be  a 
breach  of  privilege  of  Parliament  he  could  not  understand.*  He  said  *  he 
had  explained  his  meaning  in  his  answer  at  Newmarket,  at  the  presentation 
of  that  Declaration,  concerning  the  printed  seditious  pamphlets  and  sermons 
and  the  great  tumults  at  Westminster ;  and,*  he  said,  '  he  must  appeal  to 
them  and  all  the  world  whether  he  might  not  justly  suppose  himHelf  in 
danger  of  either.    And  if  he  were  now  at  Whitehall,*  he  asked  them  '  wh«t 
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security  he  bad  that  the  like  should  not  be  again  ?  especially,  if  any  delin*  1648 
quento  of  that  nature  had  been  apprehended  by  the  ministers  of  justice,  and 
had  been  rescued  by  the  people,  and  so  as  yet  had  escaped  unpunished  I*  He 
(old  them  '  if  they  had  not  yet  been  informed  of  the  seditious  words  used  in, 
and  the  circumstances  of,  those  tumults,  and  would  appoint  some  way  for 
the  examination  of  them,  he  would  require  some  of  his  learned  counsel  to 
attend  with  such  evidence  as  might  satisfy  them;  and  till  that  were 
done,  or  some  other  course  should  be  taken  for  his  security,'  he  said  'they 
could  not  with  reason  wonder  that  he  intended  not  to  be  where  he  most 
desired  to  be.' 

9.  He  asked  them  '  whether  there  could  yet  want  evidence  of  his  hearty 
and  importunate  desire  to  join  with  his  Parliament  and  all  his  faithful  subjects 
in  defence  of  the  religion  and  public  good  of  the  kingdom  ?  Whether  he  had 
given  them  no  other  eamedt  but  words  to  secure  them  of  those  desires  I  * 
He  told  them  '  the  very  Remonstrance  of  the  House  of  Commons  (published 
in  November  last)  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom  allowed  him  a  more  real 
testimony  of  his  good  affections  than  words ;  that  Remonstrance  valued 
his  acts  of  grace  and  justice  at  so  high  a  rate  that  it  declared  the  kingdom 
to  be  then  a  gainer,  though  it  had  charged  itself  by  bills  of  subsidies  and 
poll-money  with  the  levy  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  besides  the  con- 
tracting a  debt  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  more  to  his 
subjects  of  Scotland.  He  asked  them  '  whether  the  bills  for  the  triennial 
parliament,  for  relinquishing  his  title  of  imposing  upon  merchandise  and 
power  of  pressing  of  soldiers,  for  the  taking  away  the  Star-chamber  and  High 
Commission  courts,  for  the  regulating  the  Council-table,  were  but  words  ! 
whether  the  bills  for  the  forests,  the  stannary  courts,  the  clerk  of  the  market, 
and  the  taking  away  the  votes  of  bishops  out  of  the  Lords*  house,  were  but 
words  t  Lastly,  what  greater  earnest  of  his  trust  and  reliance  on  his  Parlia- 
ment he  could  give  than  the  passing  the  bill  for  the  continuance  of  this 
present  Parliament?  the  length  of  which,*  he  said,  'he  hoped  would  never 
alter  the  nature  of  parliaments  and  the  constitution  of  tliis  kingdom,  or 
invite  his  subjects  so  much  to  abuse  his  confidence  as  to  esteem  any  thing 
fit  for  this  Parliament  to  do  which  were  not  fit  if  it  were  in  his  power  to 
dissolve  it  to-morrow.  And  after  all  these  and  many  other  acts  of  grace  on 
his  part,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  a  perfect  reconciliation  between  him  and 
all  his  subjects,  he  had  offered,  and  was  still  ready  to  grant,  a  free  and 
general  pardon,  as  ample  as  themselves  should  think  fit.  Now  if  those  were 
not  real  expressions  of  the  affections  of  his  soul  for  the  public  good  of  his 
kin|^om,*  he  said  *  he  must  confess  that  he  wanted  skill  to  manifest  them. 

g(t\  *  To  conclude :  (although  he  thought  his  answer  already  full  to  that 
poiSC)  concerning  his  return  to  London,*  he  told  them  '  that  he  was  willing 
lo  declare  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  so  great  weight,  as  with  re- 
ference to  the  affiurs  of  this  kingdom  and  to  his  own  inclinations  and  desires, 
that  if  all  he  could  say  or  do  could  raise  a  mutual  confidence,  (the  only  way> 
with  God's  blessing,  to  make  them  all  happy,)  and,  by  their  encouragement, 
the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  government  of  the  city  of  London  might  re- 
cover  some  life  for  his  security,  he  would  overtake  their  desires,  and  be  as 
soon  with  them  as  they  could  wish.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  he  would  be 
•ore  that  neither  the  business  of  Ireland,  or  any  other  advantage  for  this 
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to  some  sober  and  discemiDg  men,  yet  his  majesty  had  no  reason  1641 
to  presume  of  their  eminent  and  vehement  zeal  on  his  behalf, 
since  he  saw  all  those  (two  or  three  only  excepted)  from  whom 
he  might  challenge  the  duty  and  faith  of  servants  usque  ad  aras, 
and  for  whose  sake  he  had  undergone  many  difficulties,  either 
totally  aliened  from  his  service  and  engaged  against  him,  or, 
like  men  in  a  trance,  unapplicable  to  it ;  he  will  conclude  that  ; 
it  concerned  his  majesty  by  all  gentleness  and  condescension  to 
undeceive  and  recover  men  to  their  sobriety  and  understanding 
before  he  could  hope  to  make  them  apprehensive  of  their  own 
duty  or  the  reverence  that  was  due  to  him ;  and  therefore,  that 
he  was  to  descend  to  all  possible  arts  and  means  to  that  purpose, 
it  being  very  evident  that  men  would  no  sooner  disceiii  his 
princely  justice  and  clemency  than  they  must  be  sensible  of  the 
indignities  which  were  offered  to  him,  and  incensed  against 
those  who  were  the  authors  of  them. 

12.  And  the  truth  is,  (which  I  speak  knowingly,)  at  that 
time  the  King's  resolution  was  to  shelter  himself  whoUy  under 
the  law,  to  grant  any  thing  that  by  the  law  he  was  obliged  to 
grant,  and  to  deny  what  by  the  law  was  in  his  own  power  and 
which  he  found  inconvenient  to  consent  to,  and  to  oppose  and 
punish  any  extravagant  attempt  by  the  force  and  power  of  the 
law;  presuming  that  the  King  and  the  law  together  would 
have  been  strong  enough  for  any  encounter  that  could  happen  ; 
and  that  the  law  was  so  sensible  a  thing  that  the  people  would 
easily  perceive  who  endeavoured  to  preserve  and  who  to  sup- 
press it,  and  dispose  themselves  accordingly. 

13.  The  day  before  this  answer  of  his  majesty  came  to  them,  March  aa. 
though  they  knew  they  should  speedily  receive  it,  lest  some- 
what in  it  might  answer,  and  so  prevent,  some  other  scandals 

they  had  a  mind  to  lay  to  his  majesty's  charge,  they  sent  a 
petition  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  upon 
occasion  of  the  short  cursory  speech  he  made  to  their  committee, 
(which  is  before  mentioned,)  at  the  delivery  of  their  Declaration 
at  Newmarket ;  in  which  they  told  him  that 

^^A?  *  The  Lords  and  Gommonii  in  Parliament  could  not  conceive  that  that 
Declantion  which  he  received  from  them  at  Newmarket  was  such  as  did 
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1642  20.  '  If  you  would  have  had  the  patience  to  have  expected  our  answer  to 
your  last  Declaration,  (which,  considering  the  nature  of  it,  hath  not  been 
long  in  coming,)  we  belieye  you  would  have  saved  yourselves  the  labour  of 
saying  much  of  this  message.  And  we  could  wish  that  our  privileges  on  all 
parts  were  so  stated,  that  this  way  of  correspondency  might  be  preserved 
with  that  freedom  which  hath  been  used  of  old.  For  we  must  tell  you,  that 
if  you  may  ask  any  thing  of  us  by  message  or  petition,  and  in  what  language 
(how  unusual  soever)  you  think  6t,  and  we  must  neither  den}'  the  thing  you 
ask,  nor  give  a  reason  why  we  cannot  grant  it,  without  being  taxed  of  break- 
ii^g  your  piivileges,  or  being  counselled  by  those  who  are  enemies  to  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  and  favourers  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  (for  we  have  seen 
your  printed  votes  upon  our  message  from  Huntingdon,)  you  will  reduce  all 
our  answers  hereafter  into  a  very  little  room  ;  in  plain  English,  it  is  to  take 
away  the  freedom  of  our  vote ;  which  were  we  but  a  subject  were  high  in- 
justice ;  but  being  your  king,  we  leave  all  the  wodd  to  judge  what  it  is. 

21.  'Is  this  the  way  to  compose  all  misunderstandings ?  we  thought  we 
shewed  you  one,  by  our  message  of  the  2oth  of  January  ;  if  you  have  a 
better  or  readier,  we  shall  w  illingly  hearken  to  it,  for  hitherto  you  have  shewed 
us  none.  But  why  the  refusal  to  consent  to  your  order,  which  you  call  a 
denial  of  the  militia,  should  be  any  interruption  to  it,  we  cannot  under- 
stand. For  the  militia,  (which  we  always  thought  necessary  to  be  settled,) 
we  never  denied  the  thing,  (as  we  told  you  in  our  answer  of  the  28th  of 
January  to  the  petition  of  the  House  of  Commons ;)  for  we  accepted  the 
persons,  (except  for  corporations)  ;  we  only  denied  the  way.  You  ask  it  by 
way  of  ordinance,  and  with  such  a  preface  as  we  can  neither  with  justice  to 
our  honour  or  innocency  consent  to.  You  exclude  us  [from  *]  any  power  in 
the  disposition  or  execution  of  it  together  with  you,  and  for  a  time  utterly 
unlimited.  We  tell  you,  we  would  have  the  thing  done  ;  allow  the  persons, 
(with  that  exception)  ;  desire  a  bill,  (the  only  old  way  of  imposing  on  our 
subjects)  :  we  are  extremely  unsatisfied  what  an  ordinance  is,  but  well  satis- 
fied that  without  our  consent  it  is  nothing,  not  binding.  And  it  is  evident  by 
the  long  time  spent  in  this  argument,  the  necessity  and  danger  was  not  so 
imminent  but  a  bill  might  have  been  prepared ;  which  if  it  shall  yet  be  done 
with  that  due  regard  to  us  and  care  of  our  people,  in  the  limitation  of  the 
power  and  other  circumstances,  we  shall  recede  from  nothing  we  formerly 
expressed  in  that  answer  to  your  order ;  otherwise,  we  must  declare  to  all  the 
world  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with,  or  shall  ever  allow  our  subjects  to  be 
bound  by,  your  printed  votes  of  the  15th  or  i6th  of  this  month;  or  that, 
under  pretence  of  declaring  what  the  law  of  the  land  is,  j^ou  shall  without 
us  make  a  new  law,  which  is  plainly  the  case  of  the  militia.  And  what  ia 
this  but  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  way  of  government  ? 

22.  •  Concerning  Pimm's  speech,  you  will  have  found  by  what  the  lord 
Compton  and  Mr.  Baynton  brought  from  us  in  answer  to  that  message  they 
brought  to  us,  [that  ^]  as  yet,  we  rest  nothing  satisfied  in  that  particular. 

23;  '  As  for  the  seditious  pamphlets  and  sermons,  we  are  both  sorry  and 
ashamed,  in  so  great  a  variety,  and  in  which  our  rights,  honour,  and 
authority  are  so  insolently  slighted  and  vilified,  and  in  which  the  dignity  and 
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fr«edom  of  Parliament  is  so  much  invaded  and  violated,  it  sboald  be  asked  1642 
of  as  to  name  any.  The  mentioning  of  Tht  Protestation  Protested,  The  Ap- 
prentices* ProtestcUion,  To  your  tents,  0  Israd,  or  any  other,  would  be  too 
great  an  excuse  for  the  rest :  if  you  think  them  not  worth  your  inquiry, 
we  have  done.  But  we  think  it  most  strange  to  be  told,  that  our 
denial  [of]  a  guard  (which  we  yet  never  denied,  but  granted  in  another 
manner,  and  under  a  command  at  that  time  most  accustomed  in  the  king- 
dom), or  the  denial  of  any  thing  else,  (which  is  in  our  power  legally  to  deny,) 
which  in  our  understanding,  (of  which  God  hath  surely  given  us  some  use,) 
ia  not  fit  to  be  granted,  should  be  any  excuse  for  so  dangerous  [a]  concourse 
of  people  ;  which,  not  only  in  our  apprehension,  but  (we  believe)  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  [the]  law  itself,  hath  been  always  held  most  tumultuous  and 
seditious.  And  we  [most  ^  wonder,  what,  and  whence  come,  the  instruc- 
tions and  informations  that  those  people  have,  who  can  so  easily  think  them- 
selves obliged  by  the  Protestation  to  assemble  in  such  a  manner  for  the  de- 
fence of  privil^^es  which  cannot  be  so  dearly  known  to  any  of  them,  and  so 
negligently  pass  over  the  consideration  ami  defence  of  our  rights,  so  bene- 
ficial and  necessary  for  themselves  and  scarce  unknown  to  any  of  them, 
which  by  their  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  even  by  the  same 
Protestation,  they  are  at  least  equally  obliged  to  defend.  And  what  inter- 
ruptions such  kind  of  assemblies  may  be  to  the  freedom  of  future  parlia- 
ments, (if  not  seasonably  discountenanced  and  suppressed,)  we  must  advise 
yoa  to  consider  ;  as  likewise,  whether  both  our  rights  and  powers  may  not 
by  soch  means  be  usurped  by  hands  not  trusted  by  the  constitution  of  this 
kingdom.     For  our  guard,  we  refer  you  to  our  answer  to  your  Declaration. 

24.  'By  that  question  of  violating  your  laws,  by  which  we  endeavoured 
to  express  our  care  and  resolution  to  observe  them,  we  did  not  expect  you 
would  have  been  invited  to  have  looked  back  so  many  years,  for  which  you 
have  had  so  ample  reparation :  neither  looked  we  to  have  been  reproached 
with  the  actions  of  our  ministers  then  against  the  laws,  whilst  we  express  so 
great  a  real  for  the  present  defence  of  them  ;  it  being  our  resolution,  upon 
observation  of  the  mischief  which  then  grew  by  arbitrar}'  power,  (though 
made  plausible  to  us  by  the  suggestions  of  necessity  and  imminent  danger  ; 
and  take  you  heed,  you  fall  not  into  the  same  error  upon  the  same  sugges- 
tions,) hereafter  to  keep  the  rule  ourself,  and  to  our  power  require  the  same 
from  all  others.  But  above  all,  we  must  be  most  sensible  of  what  you  cast 
npoD  OS  for  requital  of  those  good  bills  you  cannot  deny.  We  have  denied 
any  soch  design  ;  and  as  God  Almighty  must  judge  in  that  point  between 
OS,  who  knows  our  upright  intentions  at  the  passing  those  laws,  so  in  the 
meao  time  we  defy  the  Devil  to  prove  that  there  was  any  design  (with  our 
knowledge  or  privity)  in  or  about  the  time  of  passing  those  bilb,  that,  had 
it  taken  effect,  could  have  deprived  our  subjects  of  the  fruit  of  them.  And 
therefore  we  demand  full  reparation  in  this  point,  that  we  may  be  cleared  in 
the  dght  of  all  the  world,  and  chiefly  in  the  eyes  of  our  loving  subjects,  from 
so  notorious  and  false  an  imputation  as  this  is. 

25.  '  We  are  far  from  denying  what  you  have  done ;  for  we  acknowle<lge 
tlie  charge  our  people  have  sustained  in  keeping  the  two  armies,  and  in  re- 
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1642  lieving  Ireland  ;  of  which  we  are  so  sensible,  that,  in  regard  of  those  great 
bunlens  our  people  have  undergone,  we  have  and  do  patiently  suffer  those 
extreme  personal  wanta  as  our  predecessors  have  been  seldom  put  to,  rather 
than  we  would  press  upon  them ;  which  we  hope,  in  time,  will  be  considered 
on  your  parts. 

26.  '  In  our  offer  of  a  general  pardon,  our  intent  was  to  compose  and 
secure  the  general  condition  of  our  subjects,  conceiving  that  in  th«e  timet 
of  great  distractions  the  good  laws  of  the  land  have  not  been  enough 
observed :  but  it  is  a  strange  world  when  princes'  proffered  favours  are 
counted  reproaches :  yet  if  you  like  not  this  our  offer,  we  have  done. 

27*  *  Concwning  any  discourses  of  foreign  forces,  though  we  have  given 
you  a  full  answer  in  ours  to  your  last  declaration,  yet  we  must  tell  you,  we  have 
neither  so  ill  an  opinion  of  our  own  merit  or  the  affections  of  our  good 
subjects  as  to  think  ourselves  in  need  of  any  foreign  force  to  preserve  us 
from  oppression,  (and  we  shall  not  need  for  any  other  purpose,)  but  are  con- 
fident, through  God*8  providence,  not  to  want  Uie  good  wishes  and  assistance 
of  the  whole  kingdom,  being  resolved  to  build  upoii  that  sure  foundation,  the 
law  of  the  land.  And  we  take  it  very  ill  tliat  any  general  discourses  betwe^i 
an  unknown  pei'son  and  a  mariner,  or  inferences  upon  letters,  should  be  able 
to  prevail  in  matters  so  improbable  in  themselves  and  scandalous  to  us ;  for 
which  we  cannot  but  likewise  ask  reparation,  not  only  for  the  vindicating 
of  our  own  honour,  but  also  thereby  to  settle  the  minds  of  our  subjects, 
whose  fears  and  jealousies  would  soon  vanish  were  they  not  fed  and  main- 
tained by  such  false  and  malicious  rumours  as  these. 

28.  '  For  our  return  to  our  Parliament,  we  have  given  you  a  full  answw 
in  ours  to  your  Declaration;  and  you  ought  to  look  on  us  as  not  gone,  but  driven 
(we  say  not  by  you,  yet)  from  you.  And  if  it  be  not  so  easy  for  you  to  make 
our  residence  in  London  so  safe  as  we  could  desire,  we  are,  and  will  bei,  con- 
tented that  our  Parliament  be  adjourned  to  such  a  place  where  we  may  be 
fitly  and  safely  with  you.  For  though  we  are  not  pleased  to  be  at  this 
distance,  yet  ye  are  not  to  expect  our  presence  until  ye  shall  both  secure  us 
concerning  our  just  apprehensions  of  tumultuary  insolences,  and  likewise 
give  us  satisfaction  for  those  insupportable  and  insolent  scandals  that  are 
nii^^opon  us. 

!Sl^<To  conclude  :  as  we  have  or  shall  not  refuse  any  way  agreeable  to 
juStfce  or  honour  which  shall  be  offered  to  us  for  the  begetting  a  right 
understanding  between  us,  so  we  are  resolved  that  no  straits  or  necessitiefl 
to  which  we  may  be  driven  shall  ever  compel  us  to  do  that  which  the  reason 
and  understanding  that  God  hath  given  us,  and  our  honour  and  interest  with 
which  God  hath  trusted  us  for  the  good  of  our  posterity  and  kingdoms, 
shall  render  unpleasant  and  grievous  to  us.  And  we  assure  you.  that  (how 
meanly  soever  you  are  pleased  to  value  the  discharge  of  our  public  duty,)  we 
are  so  conscious  to  ourself  of  having  done  our  part  since  this  Parliiunent, 
that,  in  whatsoever  condition  we  now  stand,  we  are  confident  of  the  con- 
tinued protection  from  Almighty  God,  and  the  constant  gratitude,  obedience, 
and  affection  from  our  people.     And  we  shall  trust  God  with  all.' 

30.  These  quick  answers  from  the  King  gave  them  very 
much  trouble,  and  made  it  evident  to  them  that  he  would  be 
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no  more  swaggered  into  concessions  that  he  thought  unreason-  164S 
ahle,  or  persuaded  to  them  upon  general  promises  or  an  implicit 
confidence  in  their  future  modesty ;  but  that  he  demanded  re- 
paration for  the  breach  of  his  privileges,  and  so  fought  with 
them   with    their   own  weapons,  troubled  them  much  more ; 
apprehending  that  in  a  short  time  the  people  might  be  per- 
suaded to  believe  that  the  King  was  in  the  right,  and  had  not 
been  well    dealt  with  ;    and  though   some   few,  who  thought 
themselves  too  far  engaged  to  retire,  were  glad  of  the  sharpness 
of  these  paper  skirmishes,  which  they  believed  made  the  wound 
still  wider  and  more  incurable,  yet  the  major  part,  which  had 
been  induced  to  join  with  them  out  of  confidence  that  the  King 
would  yield,  and  that  their  boldness  and  importunity  in  asking 
would  prevail  with  his  majesty  to  consent,  wished  themselves 
fairly  unentangled.    And  I  have  heard  many  of  the  fiercest  con- 
currers,  and  who  have  ever  since  kept  them  company,  at  that 
time  profess  that  if  any  expedient  might  be  found  to  reconcile 
the  present  difference  about  the  militia,  they  would  no  more 
adventure  upon  demands  of  the  like  nature :    and  the  earl  of 
Essex  himself  was  startled,  and  confessed  to  his  friends  that  he 
desired  a  more  moderate  proceeding  should  be  in  Parliament, 
and  that  the  King,  who  had  given  so  much,  should  receive  some 
satisfaction.     But  those  of  the  Court  who  thought  their  faults 
to  their  master  most  unpardonable,  could  not  endure  that  he, 
being  the  youngest  courtier,  should  be  the  eldest  convert ;  and 
therefore,  by  repeating  what  the  King  and  Queen  had  said  of 
him  heretofore,  and  by  fresh  intelligence,  which  they  procured 
from  York,  of  what  the  King  then  thought  of  him,  they  per- 
suaded him  that  his  condition  was  too  desperate  to  recede :  and 
all  men  were  persuaded  that  this  severe   deportment  of  the 
King  proceeded  from  the  spirit  of  some  new  evil  counsellors, 
who  would  be  as  soon  destroyed  as  discovered ;  and  tliat  then 
they  would  so  carry  themselves,  that  the  King  should  owe  his 
greatness  and  his  glory  (for  they  still  said  he  should  excel  all  his 
predecessors  in  both)  to  their  formed  counsels  and  activity,  and 
not  to  the  whispers  of  those  who  thought  to  do  his  business 
ithoat  them.    And  I  am  persuaded  that  even  then,  (and  I  was 
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1642  at  that  time  no  stranger  to  the  persons  of  most  that  governed, 
and  a  diligent  observer  of  their  carriage,)  they  had  rather  a 
design  of  making  themselves  powerful  with  the  King  and  great 
at  Court,  than  of  lessening  the  power  of  the  one  or  reforming 
the  discipline  of  the  other  :  but  no  doubt  there  were  some  .few 
in  the  number  that  looked  farther,  yet,  by  pretending  that,  kept 
up  the  mettle  of  writing,  and  inclined  them  for  their  honour  to 
j     new  declarations. 

f^  31  ^.  When  the  King  came  to  York,  he  found  himself  at  ease ; 
the  country  had  received  him  with  great  expressions  of  joy  and 
duty,  and  all  persons  of  quality  of  that  great  county  and  of  the 
counties  adjacent  resorted  to  him,  and  many  persons  of  condi- 
tion from  London  and  those  parts,  who  had  not  the  courage  to 
attend  upon  him  at  Whitehall ;  so  that  the  Court  appeared  with 
some  lustre.  And  now  he  began  to  think  of  executing  some  of 
those  resolutions  which  he  had  made  with  the  Queen  before  her 
departure ;  one  of  which  was,  and  to  be  first  done,  the  removing 
the  earls  of  Essex  and  Holland  from  their  offices  in  the  Court, 
the  one  of  chamberlain,  the  other  of  groom  of  the  stole,  which 
hath  the  reputation  and  benefit  of  being  first  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber.  Indeed  no  man  could  speak  in  the  justification  of 
either  of  them,  yet  no  man  thought  them  both  equally  culpable. 
The  earl  of  Holland  was  a  person  merely  of  the  King's  creation; 
raised  from  the  condition  of  a  private  gentleman,  a  younger 
brother  of  an  extraction  that  lay  under  a  great  blemish,  and 
without  any  fortune,  to  a  great  height  by  the  King's  mere  favour 
and  bounty.  And  he  had  not  only  adorned  him  with  titles, 
honours,  and  offices,  but  enabled  him  to  support  those  in  the 
highest  lustre  and  with  the  largest  expense  :  and  had  drawn  many 
inconveniences  and  great  disadvantages  upon  himself  and  his 
service  by  his  preferring  him  to  some  trusts,  which  others  did 
not  only  think  themselves  but  really  were  worthier  of;  but 
especially  by  indulging  him  so  far  in  the  rigorous  execution  of 
his  office  of  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  in  which  he  brought  more 
prejudice  upon  the  Court,  and  more  discontent  upon  the  King, 
from  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in 
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England,  than  any  one  action  that  had  its  rise  from  the  King's  1642 
will  and  pleasure,  though  it  was  not  without  some  warrant  from 
law ;  which,  having  not  been  practised  in  some  hundreds  of  years, 
was  looked  upon  as  a  terrible  innovation  and  exaction  upon 
persons  who  knew  not  that  they  were  in  any  fault,  nor  was  any 
imputed  to  them  but  the  original  sin  of  their  forefathers,  even 
for  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  great  penalties  and  ran- 
soms. That  such  a  servant  should  suffer  his  zeal  to  lessen  and 
decay  towards  such  a  master,  and  that  he  should  keep  a  title  to 
lodge  in  his  bedchamber  from  whose  Court  he  had  upon  the 
matter  withdrawn  himself,  and  adhered  to  and  assisted  those 
who  affronted  and  contemned  his  majesty  so  notoriously,  would 
admit  of  no  manner  of  interposition  and  excuse. 

32.  Less  was  to  be  objected  against  the  earl  of  Essex,  who, 
as  he  had  been  all  his  life  without  obligations  from  the  Court, 
and  believed  he  had  undergone  oppression  there,  so  he  was  in 
aU  respects  the  same  man  he  had  always  professed  himself  to  be 
when  the  King  put  him  into  that  office,  and  in  receiving  of 
which  many  men  believed  that  he  rather  gratified  the  King  than 
that  his  majesty  had  obliged  him  in  conferring  it ;  and  it  had 
been,  no  doubt,  the  chief  reason  of  putting  the  staff  in  his  hand, 
because  in  that  conjuncture  no  other  man  who  would  in  any 
degree  have  appeared  worthy  of  it  had  the  courage  to  receive 
it.  However,  having  taken  the  charge  upon  him,  he  ought  no 
doubt  to  have  taken  all  his  master's  concernments  more  to  heart 
than  he  had  done ;  and  he  can  never  be  excused  for  staying  in 
Whitehall  when  the  King  was  with  that  outrage  driven  from 
thence,  and  choosing  to  behold  the  triumph  of  the  members* 
return  to  Westminster  rather  than  to  attend  his  majesty's 
person  in  so  great  perplexity  to  Hampton  Court,  which  had 
been  his  duty  to  have  done,  and  for  failing  wherein  no  other 
excuse  can  be  made  but  that,  after  he  had  taken  so  full  a 
resolution  to  have  waited  upon  his  majesty  thither  that  he  had 
dressed  himself  in  his  travelling  habit,  he  was  diverted  from  it 
by  the  earl  of  Holland,  who  ought  to  have  accompanied  him  in 
the  service,  and  by  his  averment  that,  *  if  he  went  he  should  be 
kted ;'  which  was  never  thought  of. 
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1642  33.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  persons  trusted  by  his 
majesty,  and  remaining  at  London,  had  no  sooner  notice  of  it, 
(which  his  majesty  sent  to  them  that  he  might  be  advised  the 
best  way  of  doing  it,)  but  they  did  all  they  could  to  dissuade 
the  pursuing  it.  They  did  not  think  it  a  good  conjuncture  to 
make  those  two  desperate ;  and  they  knew  that  they  were  not 
of  the  temper  and  inclinations  of  those  who  had  too  much  credit 
with  them,  nor  did  desire  to  drive  things  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremities, which  could  never  better  their  conditions,  and  that 
they  did  both  rather  desire  to  find  any  expedients  by  which 
they  might  make  a  safe  and  an  honourable  retreat  than  to  advance 
in  the  way  they  were  engaged.  But  the  argument  they  chiefly 
insisted  on  to  the  King  was,  'that  being  deprived  of  their 
offices  they  would  be  able  to  do  more  mischieve,  and  [be]  ready 
to  embark  themselves  with  the  most  desperate  persons  in  the 
most  desperate  attempts;'  which  fell  out  accordingly.  And 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  if  that  resolution  the 
King  had  taken  had  not  been  too  obstinately  pursued  at  that 
time,  many  of  the  mischieves  which  afterwards  fell  out  would 
have  been  prevented ;  and  without  doubt,  if  the  staff  had 
remained  still  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  by  which  he 
was  charged  with  the  defence  and  security  of  the  King's  person, 
he  would  never  have  been  prevailed  with  to  have  taken  upon 
him  the  command  of  that  army  which  was  afterwards  raised 
against  the  King's,^  and  with  which  so  many  battles  were  fought. 
And  there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  in  any  man  who  knew  well 
the  nature  and  temper  of  that  time,  that  it  had  been  utterly 
impossible  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  have  raised  an 
army  then  if  the  earl  of  Essex  had  not  consented  to  be  general 
of  that  army. 

34.  But  the  King  was  inexorable  in  the  point ;  he  was 
obliged  by  promise  to  the  Queen  at  parting,  which  he  would 
not  break ;  and  her  majesty  had  contracted  so  great  an  indig- 
nation against  the  earl  of  Holland,  whose  ingratitude  towards 
her  was  very  odious,  that  she  had  said  *  she  would  never  live  in 
the  C!ourt  if  he  kept  his  place.'  And  so  the  King  sent  an  order  to 
Littleton,  then  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  '  that  he  should 
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require  the  staff  and  the  key  from  the  one  and  the  other,  and  1642 
receive  them  into  his  custody  ^'  The  Keeper  trembled  at  the 
office,  and  had  not  courage  to  undertake  it.  He  went  pre- 
sently to  the  lord  Falkland,  [and]  desired  him  to  assist  him  in 
making  his  excuse  to  the  King.  He  made  many  professions  of 
his  duty  to  the  King,  ^  who,  he  hoped,  would  not  command  him 
in  an  affedr  so  unsuitable  to  the  office  he  held  under  him ;  that 
no  Keeper  had  ever  been  employed  in  such  a  service ;  that  if 
he  should  execute  the  order  he  had  received,  it  would  in  the 
first  place  be  voted  a  breach  of  privilege  in  him,  being  a  peer, 
and  the  House  would  commit  him  to  prison,  by  which  the  King 
would  receive  the  greatest  affront,  though  he  should  be  ruined ; 
whereas  the  thing  itself  might  be  done  by  a  more  proper  officer 
without  any  inconvenience.* 

35.  How  weak  soever  the  reasons  were,  the  passion  was 
strong ;  and  the  lord  Falkland  could  not  refuse  to  convey  his 
letter  to  the  King,  which  contained  his  answer  in  his  own 
words,  with  all  the  imaginable  profession  of  duty  and  zeal  for 
his  service.  How  ill  soever  his  majesty  was  satisfied,  he  saw 
the  business  would  not  be  done  that  way;  and  therefore  he 
writ  immediately  a  letter,  all  in  his  own  hand,  to  the  lord  April  9. 
Falkland,  in  which,  with  some  gracious  expressions  of  excuse 
for  putting  that  work  upon  him,  he  commanded  him  to  require 
the  surrender  of  the  ensigns  of  their  offices  from  those  two  earls. 
The  lord  Falkland  was  a  little  troubled  in  receiving  the  com- 
mand :  they  were  persons  from  whom  he  had  always  received 
great  civilities,  and  with  whom  he  had  much  credit ;  and  this 
harsh  office  might  have  been  more  naturally  and  as  effectually 
performed  by  a  gentleman  usher,  as  the  same  staff  had  been 
demanded  before  from  the  earl  [of]  Pembroke  within  less  than 
a  year.  However,  he  would  make  no  excuse,  being  a  very 
punctual  and  exact  person  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and 
so  went  to  both  of  them,  and  met  them  coming  to  the  House, 
and  imparted  his  message  to  them :    they  desired  him,  very 

^  [Holland  had  been  lummoned  to  York  previously,  as  he  informed  the 
Home  of  Lords  on  March  21,  and  Essex  had  been  summoned  by  letter  of 
Mardi  3^] 
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1642  civilly,  that  ^  lie  would  give  them  leave  to  confer  a  little  to- 
gether, and  they  would  within  half  an  hour  Bend  for  him  into  the 
House  of  Commons  :*  whither  he  went,  and  they,  within  less 
time,  sent  to  him  to  meet  them  in  sir  Thomas  Cotton's  garden, 
(a  place  adjacent,  where  the  members  of  both  Houses  used 
frequently  to  walk,)  and  there,  with  very  few  words,  they 
delivered  the  staff  and  the  key  into  his  hands,  who  immediately 
carried  them  to  his  lodging ;  and  they  went  up  to  the  House  of 
April  I  a.  Peers.  And  immediately  both  Houses  took  notice  of  it,  and 
with  passion,  and  bitter  expressions  against  the  evil  counsellors 
who  had  given  his  majesty  that  counsel,  they  concurred  in  a  vote 
'that  whosoever  presumed  to  accept  of  either  of  those  offices  should 
be  reputed  an  enemy  to  his  country;'  and  then  they  proceeded 
with  more  impetuosity  in  the  business  of  the  militia  and  all 
other  matters  which  most  trenched  upon  the  King's  authority  ^ 
36'.  Whilst  they  were  so  eager  in  pursuit  of  the  militia,  and 
pretended  the  necessity  so  imminent  that  they  could  not  defer 
the  disposition  thereof  till  it  might  be  formally  and  regularly 
settled  by  bill,  they  had  their  eye  upon  another  militia,  the 
royal  navy ;  without  recovering  of  which  to  their  own  power, 
(though  they  were  satisfied  by  the  pulse  of  the  people  that  they 
would  join  with  them,  and  be  generally  obedient  to  their  com- 
mands,) they  had  no  mind  to  venture  upon  the  execution  of 
their  land  ordinance.  And  therefore  in  the  beginning  of  the 
spring,  when  the  fleet  for  that  year  was  provided,  after  they 
excepted  against  such  persons  to  be  captains  of  ships  as 
^  they  thought  not  devoted  to  them,  (as  is  before  mentioned',) 

March  15.  they  sent  a  formal  message  to  the  Lords,  *  that  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  Lord  Admiral,  might  be  moved  to  constitute 
the  earl  of  Warwick  his  admiral  of  the  fleet  for  that  year's 
service,  being  a  person  of  such  honour  and  experience  as  they 
might  safely  confide  in  him,  and  that  the  earl  of  Warwick 
might  be  desired  to  undertake  that  service.'  The  Lords  thought 
fit  that  the  King's  approbation  might  be  first  desired  before  it 
was  recommended  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland ;   but  the 

^  [For  a  parallel  narration  with  thatcontained  in  §§  31-35,  see  note  to  ( 1 16.] 
*  [§§  36-87  are  from  the  Bist.,  pp.  150-161.]  » [Book  IV,  §  345.] 
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Commons  thought  that  superfluous,  since  it  was  absolutely  in  1642 
the  earFs  disposal  to  dispose  of  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  and 
therefore  refused  to  send  to  the  King,  but  of  themselves  sent  to 
both  the  one  earl  and  the  other ;  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  being 
well  pleased  with  the  trust,  very  frankly,  without  waiting  the 
King's  consent,  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  undertake  the 
employment.  But  this  being  so  publicly  agitated,  the  King 
could  not  but  take  notice  of  it ;  and  finding  that  the  business 
should  not  be  proposed  to  him,  thought  it  necessary  to  signify 
his  pleasure  in  it,  that  so  at  least  the  Lord  Admiral  might  not 
pretend  innocence  if  ought  should  be  done  to  his  disservice; 
and  therefore  he  appointed  Mr.  Secretary  Nicholas  to  write  to 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  ^  that  his  majesty  expected  that  sir 
John  Pennington  should  command  that  fleet,  as  he  had  done  two 
or  three  years  before/  This  letter  being  communicated  to  both  March  34. 
Houses,  and  the  Lord  Admiral  being  thereby  upon  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  single  contest  with  the  King,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, rather  out  of  kindness  and  respect  to  the  earl  than  of 
duty  to  the  King,  condescended  to  join  with  the  Lords  in  a  March  28. 
message  to  the  King ;  which  they  sent  not  by  members  of  their 
own,  but  directed  the  Lord  Keeper  to  inclose  it  in  a  letter  to 
the  secretary  attending  the  King,  and  to  send  the  same  to  York; 
which  he  did  accordingly.     The  message  was, 

37.  *  That  the  Lords  and  CommonB  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled, 
having  found  it  necessary  to  provide  and  set  to  sea  a  strong  and  powerful 
nftvy  for  the  defence  of  this  kingdom  against  foreign  force  and  for  the  security 
of  his  majesty's  other  dominions,  the  charge  whereof  was  to  be  borne  by  the 
commonwealth,  and  taking  notice  of  the  indisposition  of  the  Lord  Admiral, 
which  disabled  him  at  that  time  for  commanding  the  fleet  in  his  own  person, 
did  thereupon  recommend  unto  his  lordship  the  earl  of  Warwick,  a  person 
of  such  quality  and  abilities  as  in  whom  they  might  best  confide,  to  supply 
his  lordship^s  room  for  this  employment :  and  understanding  that  his 
majesty  hath  since  signified  his  pleasure  concerning  that  command,  for  sir 
John  Pennington,*  they  said  *  they  did  hold  it  their  duty  to  represent  to  his 
majesty  the  great  danger  and  mischieve  the  conunonwealth  was  like  to  sus- 
tain by  such  interruption ;  and  therefore  did  humbly  beseech  his  majesty 
that  the  noble  person  reconmiended  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  this 
service  might  no  longer  be  detained  from  it,  out  of  any  particular  respect 
to  any  other  person  whatsoever.' 

38.  The  same  day  that  this  message  came  to  his  majesty,  he  March  31. 

c  a 
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1612  despatched  an  answer  to  the  Lord  Keeper ;  in  which  he  told 

him  that 

'  He  wondered  both  at  the  form  and  matter  of  that  inoloaed  paper  he  had 
sent  to  him  in  the  name  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  being  neither  by 
the  way  of  petition,  declaration,  or  letter ;  and  for  the  matter,  he  believed 
it  was  the  first  time  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament  had  taken  upon  them 
the  nomination  or  recommendation  of  the  chief  sea-commander  :  but  it 
added  to  the  wonder,  that,  sir  John  Pennington  being  already  appointed  by 
him  for  that  service,  upon  the  reconmiendation  of  his  Admiral,  and  no  fitnlt 
so  much  as  alleged  against  him,  another  should  be  recommended  to  him. 
Therefore,'  he  said,  *  his  resolution  upon  that  point  was,  that  he  would  not 
alter  him  whom  he  had  already  appointed  to  conmiand  that  year's  fleets 
whose  every  way's  sufficiency  was  so  universally  known,  the  which  he  was 
confident  his  Admiral,  (if  there  should  be  occasion,)  would  make  most  evi* 
dent ;  against  whose  testimony  he  supposed  his  Parliament  would  not  except. 
And  though  there  were  yet  none  i^pointed,  or  the  said  sir  John  (through 
some  accident,)  not  able  to  perform  the  service,  yet,'  he  said,  'the  men  of 
that  profession  were  so  well  known  to  him,  besides  many  other  reasons,  that 
(his  Admiral  excepted,  because  of  his  place)  recommendations  of  that  kiad 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  him.! 

39.  This  answer  was  no  other  than  they  expected,  though  thej 
seemed  troubled  at  it  and  pretended  that  they  had  many  things 
of  misdemeanour  to  object  against  sir  John  Pennington,  at 
least  such  matters  as  would  render  him  incapable  of  that  trust ; 
the  greatest  of  which  was  that  he  had  conveyed  the  lord  Digby 
over  sea,  though  they  well  knew  (as  is  before  mentioned)  that 
he  had  the  King's  warrant  and  command  for  that  purpose  ;  and 

March  19.  therefore  moved  the  Lords  that  he  might  be  sent  for  to  be 
examined  upon  many  particulars  :  and,  in  the  mean  time,  whilst 

Apr.  2,  9.  they  caused  him  to  attend  their  leisure  to  be  examined,  they 
proceeded  in  hastening  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  make  himself 
ready  for  the  service,  who  made  no  scruple  of  undertakijig  it ; 
April  4.  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland  receiving  the  order  and  desire 
of  both  Houses  to  grant  his  commission  to  him  to  be  admiral 
of  that  fleet,  thought  himself  sufficiently  excused  towards  the 
King,  and  did  it  accordingly ;  the  two  Houses  in  the  mean 
time,  without  any  further  thought  of  procuring  the  King's  con- 
sent, preparing  reasons  to  satisfy  his  majesty  for  the  necessity 
or  conveniency  of  their  proceeding. 

40.  Many  men,  especially  they  who  at  a  distance  observed 
and  discerned  the  difficulties  the  King  was  like  to  encounter, 
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wondered  that  upon  so  apparent  a  breach  of  trust  and  act  of  1642 
undutifubiess  his  majesty  did  not  at  that  time  revoke  the 
Lord  Admiral's  commission,  which  was  but  during  pleasure, 
and  80  put  that  sure  guard  of  the  kingdom,  his  navy,  under 
such  a  command  as  he  might  depend  upon.  But  the  truth  is, 
it  was  not  then  counsellable ;  for  (besides  that  it  was  easier  to 
resolve  that  it  was  fit  to  remove  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
than  to  find  a  man  competent  for  the  place)  that  way  it  might 
have  been  possible  to  have  prevented  the  going  out  of  any 
fleet  to  sea,  which  would  have  confirmed  the  frantic  jealousies 
of  bringing  in  foreign  forces,  [but]  not  to  have  reduced  it  to  his 
own  obedience. 

41.  They  had  by  degrees  so  ordered  the  collection  of  tun- 
nage  and  poundage,  by  passing  bills  for  six  weeks  and  two 
months  at  a  time,  and  putting  those  who  should  receive  or  pay 
those  duties  otherwise  than  they  were  granted  by  those  bills 
into  a  prcemunire,  and  so  terrified  the  old  customers,  that  the 
King  had  no  other  means  of  setting  out  his  fleet  than  by  the 
monies  arising  by  the  customs,  which  they  absolutely  disposed 
of ;  and  at  this  time  had  contracted  with  the  victualler,  made 
the  ships  ready,  and  hired  many  merchants'  ships  to  join  in 
that  fleet  for  the  guard  of  the  seas.  And  whilst  this  matter  of 
the  admiral  was  in  suspense,  they  suffered  the  former  bill  of 
tnnnage  and  poundage  to  expire,  and  did  not  till  the  very  night 
before  pass  a  new  bill ;  which  could  not  have  the  royal  assent  March  ai, 
till  many  days  after,  the  King  being  then  at  York.  Yet  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  salve  all  danger  of  the  prcemunire,  on 
the  24th  of  March,  being  the  very  day  that  the  former  bill  ex-  March  44. 
pired,  sent  an  order  to  all  the  collectors  of  the  customs,  (many 
of  which  could  not  receive  it  in  ten  days  after,) 

42.  '  That  the  new  bill  being  passed  by  both  House  for  the  continaance 
of  those  payments  until  the  3rd  day  of  May,  (which  could  not  yet  receive 
the  royal  aasent,  in  regard  of  the  remoteness  of  his  majesty's  person  from 
the  Parliament, )  which  monies  to  be  collected  by  that  bill  were  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  necessary  guarding  of  the  seas  and  defence  of  the  common- 
wealth :  it  was  therefore  ordered  by  the  Commons  in  Parliament,  that  the 
aereral  officers  belonging  to  the  custom-house,  both  in  the  port  in  London 
and  the  oui-p<»rt8,  should  not  permit  any  merchant  or  other  to  lade  or  un- 
lade any  goods  or  merdiandises  before  such  persons  do  first  make  due  entries 
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1042  thereof  in  the  custom-house.  And  it  was  declared  also  by  the  said  Com- 
mons, that  such  officerSt  upon  the  respective  entry  made  by  any  merchant 
as  aforesaid,  should  intimate  to  such  merchant  that  it  was  the  advice  of  the 
Commons,  for  the  better  ease  of  the  said  merchants,  and  in  regard  the  rt»> 
spective  duties  would  relate  and  become  due  as  from  that  day,  that  the  said 
merchants  upon  entry  of  their  goods,  as  usually  they  did  when  a  law  was  in 
force  to  that  purpose,  would  deposit  so  much  money  as  the  several  customs 
would  amount  unto  in  the  hands  of  such  officers,  to  be  by  them  accounted  to 
his  majesty  as  the  respective  customs  due  by  the  said  bill,  when  the  sud  bill 
should  have  the  royal  assent ;  or  otherwise,  his  majesty  refusing  the  passing 
thereof,  the  said  monies  to  be  restored,  upon  demand,  unto  the  seveial 
merchants  respectively.* 

43.  By  which  order,  which  was  a  more  absolute  dispeiiBstioii 
for  a  prasmunire  than  ever  any  non  obstante  granted  by  the 
Crown,  the  customs  were  as  frankly  and  fully  paid  as  if  an  Act 
of  Parliament  had  been  passed  to  that  purpose ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  commission  could  be  sent  and  returned  from  York  the 

March  29.  Act  was  passed.  But  no  doubt  they  had  a  farther  design  in 
suffering  the  bill  totally  to  expire  before  they  prepared  a  new 
[one]  than  at  that  time  was  apprehended ;  and  intended,  under 
such  a  popular  necessity,  which  seemed  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
King's  absence,  to  bring  their  own  orders  in  such  reputation, 
that  in  another  necessity  which  they  should  declare,  they 
might  by  the  precedent  of  this,  which  was  the  only  indemnity 
all  those  merchants  who  paid,  and  the  officers  who  received, 
customs  had  for  the  preservation  of  their  estates,  be  currently 
and  absolutely  obeyed  and  submitted  to. 

44.  By  this  it  appears  the  King  could  not  at  that  time,  with 
conveniency  or  safety  to  his  affairs,  displace  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland, and  he  believed,  if  his  occasions  should  hereafter 
require  it,  that  the  time  would  be  much  more  seasonable  when 
the  fleet  was  at  sea  and  the  thing  itself  more  practicable : 
which  was  a  true  conclusion.  However,  he  expressed  so  much 
dislike  against  the  earl  of  Warwick's  commanding  that  fleet, 
that  he  was  not  willing  that  any  officers  whom  he  valued 
should  take  employment  under  him ;  which  he  had  shortly 
afker  cause  to  repent.  For,  by  this  means,  the  vice-admiralty, 
which  was  designed  to  captain  Cartwright,  the  controller  of  the 
navy,  who  hath  since  sufficiently  testified  how  advantageously 
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to  his  majesty  he   would   have   managed   that  charge,   upon  1642 
his   refusal   (which  was   occasioned   by  intimation   from    his 
majesty,  as  shall  be  hereafter  mentioned)  was  conferred  upon 
Batten,  an  obscure  fellow,  and,  (though  a  good  seaman,)  un- 
known to  the  navy  till  he  was,  two   or  three   years  before,  1638 
for  money  made   surveyor,  who  executed  it  ever  since  with     P'* 
great   animosity  against  the  King's   service ;    of  which  more 
hereafter. 

f  Being  by  this  means  secure  at  sea,  they  proceeded  with 
vigour  at  land ;  and,  though  they  thought  it  not  yet 
seasonable  to  execute  their  ordinance  for  the  militia  with  any 
form  and  pomp,  they  directed  underhand  their  agents  and 
emissaries  that  the  people,  of  themselves,  should  choose  captains 
and  officers,  and  train  under  the  name  of  Vdunie€T8\  which 
began  to  be  practised  in  many  places  of  the  kingdom,  but  only 
in  those  corporations  and  by  those  inferior  people  who  were_^^ 
notorious  for  faction  and  schism  in  religion.  The  King's  De- 
clarations, which  were  now  carefully  published,  gave  them  some 
trouble,  and  made  great  impression  in  sober  men  who  were 
moved  with  the  reason,  and  in  rich  men  who  were  startled  at 
the  commands,  in  them.  But  that  clause  in  the  King's  answer 
to  their  Declaration  presented  to  him  at  Newmarket,  in  which 
he  told  them  that  *  if  they  had  not  been  informed  of  the  sedi- 
tious words  used  in,  and  the  circumstances  of,  the  tumults,  and 
would  appoint  some  way  for  the  examination  of  them,  that  he 
would  require  some  of  his  learned  counsel  to  attend  with  such 
evidence  as  might  satisfy  them,'  troubled  them  much  more. 
For  if  there  were  still  so  much  courage  left  in  the  King's  counsel 
that  they  durst  appear  to  inform  against  any  of  those  pro- 
ceedings which  they  favoured,  they  should  find  men  grow  more 
afraid  of  the  law  than  of  them ;  which  would  destroy  all  their 
designs.  Therefore  they  resolved  to  proceed  with  all  expedi- 
tion and  severity  against  the  Attorney  General  for  his  trespass 
and  presumption  upon  their  privileges  in  the  accusation  of  the 
five  members  and  the  lord  Kimbolton  :  of  the  circumstances  of 
which  proceeding  and  judgment  thereupon,  being  as  extraordi- 
nary and  as  distant  from  the  rules  of  justice,  at  least  of  practice, 
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1643  as  any  thing  that  then  happened,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  set 
down  two  or  three  particulars. 

46.  Shortly  after  they  had  impeached  him,  (which  is  men- 
tioned before,)  and  the  King  had  found  it  necessary  to  give 
over  any  prosecution  against  them,  his  majesty  being  desirous, 
now  he  had  freed  tnein,  that  they  should  free  his  Attorney, 

March  4.  writ  a  letter  from  Royston,  when  he  was  in  his  way  to  York,  to 
the  Lord  Keeper ;  in  which  he  told  him  that  '  the  articles 
which  had  been  preferred  against  the  members  [were*]  by 
himself  delivered  to  his  Attorney  General,  engrossed  in  paper ; 
and  that  he  had  then  commanded  him  to  accuse  those  persons, 
upon  those  articles,  of  high  treason  and  other  misdemeanours, 
and,  in  his  name,  to  desire  a  committee  of  lords  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  examinations  of  such  witnesses  as  should 
be  produced,  as  formerly  had  been  done  in  cases  of  like  nature, 
according  to  the  justice  of  the  House.'  And  his  majesty  did 
further  declare  that  *  his  said  Attorney  did  not  advise  or  con- 
trive the  said  articles,  nor  had  any  thing  to  do  with,  or  in  ad- 
vising, any  breach  of  privilege  that  followed  after.  And  for 
what  he  did  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  he  conceived  he  was 
bound  by  oath  and  the  duty  of  his  place,  and  by  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  by  his  majesty,  so  to  do :  and  that,  if  he  had 
refused  to  obey  his  majesty  therein,  his  majesty  would  have 
questioned  him  for  breach  of  oath,  duty,  and  trust.  But  now 
having  declared  that  he  found  cause  wholly  to  desist  from  pro- 
ceeding against  the  persons  accused,  he  had  commanded  him  to 
proceed  no  further  therein,  nor  to  produce  nor  to  discover  any 
proof  concerning  the  same.* 

47.  Though  this  testimony  of  his  majesty  clearly  absolved 
him  from  the  guilt  with  which  he  was  charged,  yet  it  rather 
hastened  the  trial,  and  sharpened  the  edge  that  was  before 

March  8.  keen  enough  against  him.  And  the  day  of  trial  being  come, 
when  the  members  of  the  Commons  who  were  appointed  for 
the  prosecution  found  that  counsel  was  ready  (which  had  been 
assigned  by  the  Lords)  for  the  defence  of  the  Attorney  General, 
they  professed  that  they  would  admit  no  counsel ;  '  that  it  was 

1  ['was,*  MS.] 
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below  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  plead  against  1642 
fee'd  counsel ;  that  whoever  presumed  to  be  of  counsel  with  a 
person  accused  by  the  Commons  of  England  should  be  taught 
better  to  know  his  duty,  and  should  have  cause  to  repent  it.* 
The  Lords  seemed  much  moved  with  this  reproach,  that  their 
acts  of  judicature  should  be  questioned,  and  the  counsel  which 
had  been  justly  and  regularly  assigned  by  them  should  be 
threatened  for  submitting  to  their  order.  But  that  which 
troubled  them  most,  was,  that  the  counsel  which  was  assigned 
by  them,  upon  this  reprehension  and  threat  of  the  Commons, 
positively  refused  to  meddle  further  in  the  business  or  to  make 
any  defence  for  the  Attorney.  Hereupon  they  put  off  the  trial,  March  9. 
and  commit  to  the  Tower  of  London  sir  Thomas  Bedingfield 
and  fiir  Thomas  Gardiner,  for  their  contempt  in  refusing  to  be 
of  counsel  with  the  Attorney  upon  their  assignment :  standers 
by  looking  upon  the  justice  of  Parliament  with  less  reverence 
to  see  the  subject,  between  the  contradictory  abd  opposite  com- 
mands of  both  Houses,  (the  displeasure  of  either  being  insup- 
portable,) punished  and  imprisoned  for  not  doing  by  one  [what*] 
he  was  straitly  inhibited  by  the  other  not  to  do. 

48.  However,  this  difference  gave  only  respite  for  some  days 
to  the  Attorney,  who  was  quickly  again  called  before  his  judges.  March  la. 
To  what  was  passionately  and  unreasonably  objected  against 
him  of  breach  of  privilege  and  scandal,  he  confidently  alleged 
'  the  duty  of  his  place ;  that  his  master's  command  was  warrant 
for  what  he  had  done,  and  that  he  had  been  justly  punishable 
if  he  had  refused  to  do  it  when  commanded ;  that  there  had 
never  been  a  pretence  of  privilege  in  case  of  treason,  the  con- 
trary whereof  was  not  only  understood  by  the  law,  but  had 
been  by  themselves  confessed,  in  a  petition  delivered  by  them 
in  the  beginning  of  this  King*s  reign,  upon  the  imprisonment  1626 
of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  which  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  ^  '^* 
privilege  of  Parliament  extended  not  to  treason,  felony,  or  re- 
fusal to  find  sureties  for  the  peace ;  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  the  executing  the  duty  of  his  place  would  have  been 
imputed  to  him  for  any  trespass,  since  the  very  same  thing  he 

»  ['which,' MS.] 
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1642  had  now  done,  and  of  which  he  stood  accnsed,  was  done  in  the 
1626  first  year  ^  of  this  King's  reign  by  sir  Bobert  Heath,  the  then 
^  *  Attorney  G^eneral,  who  exhibited  articles  of  high  treason  before 
their  lordships  against  the  earl  of  Bristol,  which  was  not  then 
understood  to  be  any  breach  of  privilege;  and  therefore, 
haying  so  late  a  precedent,  most  of  their  lordships  being 
then  judges,  he  hoped  he  should  be  held  excusable  for  not 
being  able  to  discern  that  to  be  a  crime  which  they  had 
yet  never  declared  to  be  so.'  The  undeniable  reasons 
of  his  defence  (against  which  nothing  was  replied  but  '  the 
inconvenience  and  mischieve  which  would  attend  a  Parlia- 
ment if  the  members  might  be  accused  of  high  treason 
without  their  consent')  prevailed  so  far  with  the  major  part 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  though  the  prosecution  was  with  all 
imaginable  sharpness  and  vehemence  by  the  House  of  Commons 
and  entertained  by  those  peers  who  were  of  that  party  as  a 
matter  of  vast  concernment  to  all  their  hopes,  that  the  ques- 
tions being  put,  *  Whether  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  place  of 
Attorney  1  Whether  he  should  be  j&ned  to  the  King  1  Whether 
he  should  pay  damages  to  the  persons  accused  1  and,  Whether 
he  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower  ? '  which  were  the  several 
parts  of  the  sentence  which  many  of  the  lords  had  judged  him 
March  15*  to  undergo,  the  negative  prevailed  in  every  one  of  the  parti- 
culars ;  so  that  the  Attorney  was  understood  by  all  men  who 
understood  the  rules  and  practice  of  Parliament  to  be  absolutely 
absolved  from  that  charge  and  impeachment  by  the  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Peers. 

49.  The  House  of  Commons  expressed  all  possible  resent- 
ment, and  declared  that  they  would  not  rest  satisfied  with 
the  judgment ;  and  some  lords,  even  of  those  who  had  ac- 
quitted him,  were  very  desirous  to  find  out  an  expedient 
whereby  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  compounded  with ; 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  Attorney  himself  was  much  shaken 
with  that  torrent  of  malice  and  prejudice  which  the  House  of 
Commons  seemed  now  to  threaten  him  with,  conceiving  that  he 
and  his  office  now  triumphed  over  the  whole  body,  and  not 

*  [The  second  year.] 
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over  six  members  only :  and  therefore,  after  some  days,  the  1642 
House  of  Peers,  considering  that  *  his  discharge  was  but  nega- 
tive, that  he  should  not  be  punished  in  this  and  that  degree, 
and  that  he  had  no  absolution  from  the  crime  with  which  he 
was  charged,'  proceeded  to  a  new  judgment,  (contrary  to  all 
coarse  and  practice  of  Parliament,  or  of  any  judicial  court,) 
and,  complying  with  all  their  other  votes,  resolved,  by  way  of  April  23. 
judgment  upon  him,  *that  he  should  be  disabled  from  ever 
being  a  parliament  man  ;  incapable  of  any  place  of  judicatui'e 
or  other  preferment  than  of  Attorney  General,'  (which  they 
could  not  deprive  him  of,  by  reason  of  the  former  vote,)  and 
'that  he  should  be  committed  to  the  prison  of  the  Fleet.' 
Which  sentence  was  with  all  formaUty  pronounced  against  him, 
and  he  committed  to  the  Fleet  accordingly :  the  which  the 
Commons  was  no  more  satisfied  with  than  with  the  former ; 
some  of  them  looking  that  their  favourite,  the  Solicitor,  should 
have  the  place  of  Attorney  ;  others,  that  the  accused  members 
should  receive  ample  damages  by  way  of  reparation,  without 
which  they  could  not  think  themselves  secure  from  the  like 
attempts. 

50.  Having  by  this  extraordinary  and  exemplar  proceeding 
fortified  their  privileges  against  such  attempts,  and  secured 
their  persons  from  being  accused,  or  proceeded  against  by  law, 
they  used  no  less  severity  against  all  those  who  presumed  to 
question  the  justice  or  prudence  of  their  actions,  especially 
against  those  who,  following  the  method  that  had  done  so  much 
hurt,  drew  the  people  to  petition  for  that  which  they  had  no 
mind  to  grant;  and  in  this  prosecution  they  were  not  less 
severe  and  vehement  than  against  the  highest  treason  could  be 
imagined. 

51.  Upon  the  petition,  mentioned  before  S  that  was  framed 

in  London  against  their  settling  the  militia,  they  committed  Feb.  26. 

one  George  Binion',  a  citizen  of  great  reputation  for  wealth 

and  wisdom,  and  [who]  was  indeed  a  very  sober  man.     After 

he  had  lain  some  time  in  prison,  the  Lords,  (according  to  law,)  March  19. 

»  [Book  rV,  Beet.  341.] 

'  [or  Benyon,  a  silkmercer  in  Chei^de.] 
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1642  bailed  him ;  but  the  Commons  caused  him  the  next  day  to  be 
March  21.  re-committed,  and  preferred  an  impeachment  against  him,  for 
^  *  no  other  crime  but   '  advising  and  contriving  that  petition/ 
April  4,  6.  The  gentleman  defended  himself,  '  that  it  was  always  held,  and 
so  publicly  declared  [by]  this  Parliament,  to  be  lawful,  in  a 
modest  way,  to  petition  for  the  removal  or  prevention  of  any 
grievance :  that  he,  observing  very  many  petitions  to  be  de- 
livered and  received  for  the  settling  the  militia  in  another  way 
than  was  then  agreeable  to  the  law  or  had  been  practised,  and 
conceiving  that  the  same  would  prove  very  prejudicial  to  the 
city  of  London,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  had  joined  with 
many  other  citizens,  of  known  ability  and  integrity,  in  a  peti- 
tion against   so  great  an  inconvenience ;  which  he  presumed 
was  lawful  for  him  to  do/     How  reasonable  soever  this  defence 
April  8.  was,  the  House  of  Peers  adjudged  him  to  be  disfranchised  and 
incapable  of  any  office  in  the  city,  to  be  committed  to  the  com- 
mon gaol  of  Colchester  ^  (for  his  reputation  was  so  great  in 
London  that  they  would  not  trust  him  in  a  city  prison,)  and 
finefl  him  three  thousand  pounds  '. 

C5j)  About  the  same  time,  at  the  general  assizes  in  Kent  the 
justices  of  peace  and  principal  gentlemen  of  that  county  pre- 
pared a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  two  Houses,  with  a 
desire  ^  that  the  militia  might  not  be  otherwise  exercised  in  that 
county  than  the  known  law  permitted,  and  that  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  established  by  law  might  be  observed/  This 
petition  was  communicated  by  many  to  their  friends,  and  copies 
thereof  sent  abroad,  before  the  subscription  was  ready  ;  where- 
March  a8.  upon  the  House  of  Peers  took  notice  of  it  as  tending  to  some 
commotion  in  Kent ;  and  in  the  debate  the  earl  of  Bristol 
taking  notice  that  he  had  seen  a  copy  of  it,  and  had  had  some 
conference  about  it  with  judge  Mallet,  who  was  then  judge  of 
assize  in  Kent,  and  newly  returned  out  of  his  circuit,  both  the 
earl  and  judge,  for  having  but  seen  the  petition,  were  presently 
committed  to  the  Tower;  and  a  declaration  published  that 
*  none  should  presume  to  deliver  that  or  the  like  petition  to 

'  [For  two  years.] 

'  [On  June  14  the  King  issued  a  pardon  for  him.] 
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either   House.'     Notwithstanding   which,   some   gentlemen    of  1642 
Kent,  with  a  great  number  of  the  substantial  inhabitants  of 
that  county,  came  to  the  city ;  which  upon  the  alarum  was 
put  in  arms,  strong  guards  placed  at  London  Bridge,  where  the 
petitioners  were  disarmed,  and  only  some  few  suffered  to  pass 
with  their  petition  to  Westminster,  the  rest  forced  to  return  to 
their   country.     And  upon  the  delivery  thereof  (though   the 
same  was  very  modest,  and  in  a  more  dutiful  dialect  than  most 
petitions  delivered  to  them)  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
bringers  of  the  petition  were  sharply  reprehended,  two  or  three  April  30. 
of  them  committed  to  several  prisons,  the  principal  gentlemen 
of  the  country  who  had  subscribed  and  advised  it  sent  for  as 
delinquents,  and  charges  and  articles  of  impeachmeift  drawn  up 
against  them ;    and  a  declaration  published,   '  that  whosoever 
should  henceforth  advise  or  contrive  the  like  petitions  should 
be  proceeded  against  as  enemies  to  the  commonwealth.'     So 
unlike  and  difiTerent  were  theii*  tempers,  and  reception  of  those 
modest  addresses  which  were  for  duty  and  obedience  to  the 
laws  established,  and   those  which    pressed   and   brought   on 
alterations  and  innovations.     But  that  injustice  gave  great  life 
and  encouragement  to  their  own  proselytes,  and  taught  others 
to  know  that  their  being  innocent  would  not  be  long  easy  or 
safe.     And   this  kind  of  justice  extended  itself  in  the  same 
measure  to  their  own  members  who  opposed  their  irregular  de- 
terminations, who,  besides  the  agony  and  vexation  of  having 
the  most  abstract  reason  and  confessed  law  rejected  and  over- 
ruled with  contempt  and  noise,  were  liable  to  all  the  personal 
reproaches  and  discountenance  that  the  pride  and  petulancy  of 
the  other  party  could  lay  upon  them,  and  wete  sometimes  im- 
prisoned and  disgraced  for  freely  speaking  their  opinions  and 
conscience  in  debate. 

53.  All  sorts  of  men  being  thus  terrified,  the  Commons  re- 
membered that  a  great  magazine  of  the  King's  ammunition  lay 
still  at  Hull ;  and  though  that  town  was  in  the  custody  of  a 
confidant  of  their  own,  yet  they  were  not  willing  to  venture  so 
great  a  treasure  so  near  the  King,  who  continued  at  York  with 
a  great  resort  of  persona  of  honour  and  quality  from  all  parts ; 
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1642  and  therefore  they  resolyed,  under  pretence  of  supplying  Ire- 
land, to  remove  it  speedily  from  thence,  and  to  that  purpose 
moved  the  Lords  to  join  with  them  in  an  order.  The  Lords, 
who  proceeded  with  less  fury  and  more  formality,  desired  that 
it  might  be  done  with  the  King's  consent.  After  a  long  de- 
bate, the  one  thinking  they  merited  much  by  that  civility,  the 
other  contented  to  gratify  those  in  the  ceremony  who  they 
knew  would  in  the  end  concur  with  them,  a  petition  was 
agreed  upon  to  be  sent  to  his  majesty ;  in  which,  that  he  might 
the  sooner  yield  to  them  in  this  matter,  they  resolved  to  re- 
member him  of  that  which  they  thought  would  reflect  on  him 
with  the  people,  and  to  move  him  to  take  off  the  reprieve  from 
the  six  prints,  which  is  before  mentioned.  And  so  they  sent 
April  9.  their  petition  to  him,  telling  him  that 

'  They  found  the  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  Tower  of  London 
much  diminished,  and  that  the  necessity  for  supply  of  his  kingdom  of  lie- 
land  (for  which  they  had  been  issued  from  thence)  daily  increased  ;  and 
that  the  occasion  for  which  the  magazine  was  placed  at  Hull  was  now  taken 
away  ;  and,  considering  it  would  be  kept  at  London  with  less  charge  and 
more  safety,  and  transported  thence  with  much  more  convenience  for  the 
service  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  they  therefore  humbly  prayed  that  his 
majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  leave  that  the  said  arma, 
cannon,  and  ammimition  now  in  magazine  at  Hull  might  be  removed  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  according  as  should  be  directed  by  both  his  Houses  of 
Parliament.  And  whereas  six  priests  then  in  Newgate  were  condemned  to 
die,  and  by  his  majesty  had  been  reprieved,  they  humbly  prayed  his  majesty 
to  be  pleased  that  the  said  reprieves  might  be  taken  off,  and  the  priests 
executed  according  to  law.* 

54.  To  which  petition  his  majesty  immediately  returned 
answer  in  these  words  * : 

'  We  rather  expected,  and  have  done  so  long,  that  you  should  have  given 
us  an  account  why  a  garrison  bath  been  placed  in  our  town  of  Hull  without 
our  consent,  and  soldiers  billeted  there  against  law  and  express  words  of  the 
Petition  of  Bight,  than  to  be  moved,  for  the  avoiding  of  a  needless  chaige 
you  have  put  upon  yourselves,  to  give  our  consent  for  the  removal  of  oar 
magazine  and  munition,  (our  own  proper  goods,)  upon  such  general  reasons 
as  indeed  give  no  satisfaction  to  our  judgment.  And  since  you  have 
made  the  business  of  Hull  your  argument,  we  would  gladly  be  in- 
formed why  our  own  inclination,  (on  the  general  rumour  of  the  designs 
of  Papists  in  the  northern  parts,)  was  not  thought  sufficient  ground  for 
us  to  put  a  person  of  honour,  fortune,  and  unblemished  reputation,  into 

^  [Kead  in  the  House  of  Lords  April  16.] 
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a  town  and  fort  of  our  own,  where  our  own  magazine  lay,  and  yet  the  same  1642 
rmnour  be  warrant  enough  for  you  to  commit  the  same  town  and  fort,  with- 
out our  consent,  to  the  hands  of  sir  John  Hotham,  with  a  power  unagreeable 
to  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

55.  '  And  yet  of  this,  in  point  of  right  or  privilege,  (for  sure  we  are  not 
without  privilege  too,)  we  have  not  all  this  while  complained  :  and  being 
confident  that  the  place,  (whatsoever  discourse  there  is  of  public  or  private 
instructions  to  the  contrary,)  shall  be  speedily  given  up  if  we  shall  require  it, 
we  shall  be  contented  to  dispose  our  munition  there,  as  we  have  done  in  other 
places,  for  the  public  ease  and  benefit,  as,  upon  particular  advice,  we  shall 
find  convenient ;  though  we  cannot  think  it  fit,  or  consent,  that  the  whole 
magazine  be  removed  together.  But  when  you  shall  agree  upon  such  pro* 
portions  as  shall  be  held  necessary  for  any  particular  service,  we  shall  sign 
sach  warrants  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  wisdom  and  reason ;  and  if  any  of 
them  be  designed  for  Ulster  or  Leinster,  you  know  well  the  conveyance  will 
be  more  easy  and  convenient  from  the  place  they  now  are  in.  Yet  we 
muct  tell  you  that  if  the  fears  are  so  great  from  the  Papists  at  home  or  of 
foreign  force  as  is  pretended,  it  seems  strange  that  you  make  not  provision 
of  arms  and  munition  for  defence  of  this  kingdom,  rather  than  seek  to  carry 
any  more  from  hence  without  some  course  taken  for  supply ;  especially  if 
you  remember  your  engagement  to  our  Scotch  subjects  for  that  proportion 
of  arms  which  is  contained  in  your  treaty.  We  speak  not  this  as  not  think' 
ing  the  sending  of  arms  to  Ireland  very  necessary,  but  only  for  the  way  of 
the  provinon.  For  you  know  what  great  quantities  we  have  assigned  out 
of  our  several  stores,  which  in  due  time  we  hope  you  will  see  replenished. 
Per  the  charge  of  looking  to  the  magazine  at  Hull,  as  it  was  undertaken 
TfJnntarily  by  you  at  first,  and,  to  say  no  more,  unnecessarily,  so  you  may 
free  our  good  people  of  that  charge,  and  leave  it  to  us  to  look  to,  who  are  the 
proper  owner  of  it.  And  this  we  hope  will  give  you  full  satisfaction  in  this 
point,  and  that  ye  do  not,  (as  ye  have  done  in  the  business  of  the  militia») 
■end  this  message  out  of  compliment  and  ceremony,  resolving  to  be  your 
own  carvers  at  last.  For  we  must  tell  you,  if  any  attempt  shall  be  made  or 
given  in  this  matter  without  our  consent  or  approbation,  we  shall  esteem 
h  ae  an  act  of  violence  against  us,  and  declare  it  to  all  the  world  as  the 
greatest  violation  of  our  right  and  breach  of  our  privilege. 

56.  '  Ck>ncerning  the  six  priests  condemned,  it  is  true  they  were  reprieved 
by  our  warrant,  [we]  being  informed  that  they  were  (by  some  restraint) 
disabled  to  take  the  benefit  of  our  former  proclamation :  since  that,  we  have 
issued  out  another  for  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  against  Papists,  and  have 
most  solemnly  promised  in  the  word  of  a  king  never  to  pardon  any  priest 
without  your  consent  which  shall  be  found  guilty  by  law ;  desiring  to  banish 
these,  having  herewith  sent  warrant  to  that  purpose,  if,  upon  second 
tboogfats,  you  do  not  disapprove  thereof.    But  if  you  think  the  execution  of 

persons  so  very  necessary  to  the  great  and  pious  work  of  reformation, 
refer  it  wholly  to  you  ;  declaring  hereby,  that,  upon  such  your  resolution 
signified  to  the  ministers  of  justice,  our  warrant  for  their  reprieve  is  deter- 
mined, and  the  law  to  have  the  course.  And  now  let  us  ask  you,  (for  we 
are  willing  to  husband  time,  and  to  despatch  as  much  as  may  be  under  one 
;  God  knows  the  distractions  of  this  kingdom  want  a  present 
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1642  remedy,)  will  there  never  be  a  time  to  offer  to,  m  well  m  mIc  of,  us  t  We 
will  propose  no  more  particnlars  to  you,  having  no  luck  to  please  or  to  be 
understood  by  you.  Take  your  own  time  for  what  concerns  our  particular, 
but  be  sure  you  have  an  early,  speedy  care  of  the  public,  that  is,  of  the  only 
rule  that  preserves  the  public,  the  law  of  the  land ;  preserve  the  dignity 
and  reverence  due  to  that.  It  was  well  said  in  a  speech  made  by  a  private 
person  ;  it  was  Mr.  Pymm's  speech  against  the  earl  of  Strafford,  but  pab- 
lished  by  order  of  the  House  of  CkMnmons  this  Parliament :  The  law  is  ikat 
which  puts  a  difference  betwixt  good  and  evil,  betvrixtjust  and  unjust.  IJfoiu 
take  away  the  law,  all  things  will  fall  into  a  confusion,  every  man  will  beeoms 
a  law  unto  himself ;  which,  in  the  depraved  condition  of  hwnan  notare,  mnui 
needs  produce  many  great  enormities.  Lust  will  become  a  law,  and  atff 
will  become  a  law  ;  covetousness  and  ambition  wUl  become  laws  ;  and  wksU 
dictates,  what  decisions,  such  laws  will  produce,  may  easily  be  discerned.  So 
said  that  gentleman,  and  much  more,  very  well,  in  defence  of  the  law  and 
against  arbitrary  power.  It  is  worth  looking  over,  and  considering.  Aad 
if  the  most  zealous  defence  of  true  Protestant  profession,  and  the  most  re* 
so]  ved  protection  of  the  law,  be  the  most  necessary  duty  of  a  prince,  we 
cannot  believe  this  miserable  distance  and  misunderstanding  can  be  long 
continued  between  us ;  we  having  often  and  earnestly  declared  ik&oa.  to  be 
the  chiefest  desires  of  our  soul,  and  the  end  and  rule  of  all  our  actions.  For 
Ireland,  we  have  sufficiently,  and  we  hope  satisfactorily,  expressed  to  all  our 
good  subjects  our  hearty  sense  of  that  sad  business  in  our  several  messages 
in  that  argument,  but  especially  in  our  last  of  the  eighth  of  this  month,  ooa- 
ceming  our  resolution  for  that  service  ;  for  the  speedy,  honourable,  and  foil 
performance  whereof,  we  conjure  you  to  yield  all  possible  assistance  and  pre- 
sent advice.' 

57.  This  answer  was  received  with  the  usual  circumstances 
of  trouble  and  discontent,  the  taxation  of  evil  counsellors  and 
malignant  persons  about  the  King.  And  that  clause  about  the 
condemned  priests  exceedingly  displeased  them,  for,  by  the 
King's  reference  of  the  matter  entirely  to  them,  he  had  re- 
moved the  scandal  from  himself  and  laid  it  at  their,  doors;  and 
though  they  were  well  content  and  desirous  that  they  should 
have  been  executed  by  the  King's  warrant  for  taking  off  his 
own  reprieve,  (whereby  they  should  have  made  him  retract  an 
act  of  his  own  mercy  and  undeniably  within  his  own  power, 
and  thereby  have  lessened  much  of  the  devotion  of  that  people 
to  him  when  they  should  have  seen  him  quit  his  power  of  pre- 
serving them  in  the  least  degree,)  yet,  for  many  reasons,  they 
were  not  willing  to  take  that  harsh  part  upon  themselves; 
and  so  those  condemned  priests  were  no  more  prosecuted,  and 
were  much  safer  under  that  reference  for  their  execution  Uuupi 
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they  could  have  been  at  that  time  by  a  pardon  under  the  Great  1642 
Seal  of  England.     For  the  other  part  of  the  answer,  concerning 
the  magazine,  it  made  no  pause  with  them ;   but  within  few  Ap.  16, 18, 
days  after  they  sent  a  warrant  to  their  own  governor,  sir  John  ^^  ^ 
Hotham,  to  deliver  it,  and  to  their  own  admiml,  the  earl  of 
"Warwick,  to   transport   it  to  London;    which  was,  notwith- 
standing the  King's  inliibition,  done  accordingly.     But  they  May  10. 
bad  at  that  time  another  message  from  the  King,  which  was 
referred  to  in  the  last  clause  of  that  answer,  and  came  to  their 
hands   some    few   days    before,   that  gave  them  some  serious 
trouble  and  apprehension ;  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  which 
were  these : — 

The  King,   finding  that,   notwithstanding  all  the  pro- 
fessions and  protestations  he  could  make,  the  business  of  Ire- 
land was  still  unreasonably  objected  to  him  as  if  he  were  not 
cordial  in  the  suppressing  that  rebellion,  sent  a  message  to  both  April  8. 
Houses, 

69.  '  That,  being  grieved  at  the  very  soul  for  the  calamities  of  his  good 
fiibjects  of  Ireland,  and  being  most  tenderly  sensible  of  the  false  and  scan- 
daloaa  reports  dispersed  amongst  the  people  concerning  the  rebellion  there, 
which  not  only  wounded  his  majesty  in  honour  but  likewise  greatly  retarded 
the  reducing  that  unhappy  kingdom,  and  multiplied  the  distractions  at 
liome  by  weakening  the  mutual  confidence  between  him  and  his  people  : 
<mt  of  hia  pious  zeal  to  the  honour  of  Almighty  God,  in  establishing  the 
tme  Protestant  profession  in  that  kingdom,  and  his  princely  care  for  the 
good  of  all  his  dominions,  he  had  firmly  resolved  to  go  with  all  convenient 
speed  into  Ireland,  to  chastise  those  wicked  and  detestable  rebels,  odious  to 
God  and  all  good  men  ;  thereby  so  to  settle  the  peace  of  that  kingdom,  and 
the  security  of  this,  that  the  very  name  of  fears  and  jealousies  might  be  no 
more  heard  of  amongst  them.* 

60.  And  he  said,  '  as  he  doubted  not  but  his  Parliament  would  cheerfully 
give  all  possible  assistance  to  this  good  work,  so  he  required  them  and  all 
hia  loving  subjects  to  believe  that  be  would,  upon  those  considerations,  as 
earnestly  pursue  that  design,  not  declining  any  hazard  of  his  person  in  perform* 
log  that  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  defence  of  God^s  true  religion  and  his  dis- 
tressed subjects,  as  he  undertook  it  for  those  only  ends  ;  to  the  sincerity  of 
which  profession  he  called  God  to  witness,  with  this  further  assurance,  that 
he  would  never  consent,  (upon  whatsoever  pretence,)  to  a  toleration  of  the 
Popish  profession  there,  or  the  abolition  of  the  laws  now  in  force  against 
Popish  recusants  in  that  kingdom.* 

61.  Hia  majeaty  farther  advertised  them  that,  '  towards  this  work  he  in- 
tended to  raise  forthwith,  by  his  commission,  in  the  counties  near  West- 
chester A  guard  for  hia  own  person,  (when  he  should  come  into  Ireland,)  con* 
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1642  sisting  of  two  thousand  foot  and  two  hundred  horse,  which  should  be  amied 
at  Westchester  from  his  magazine  at  Hull,  at  which  time/  he  said,  '  all  the 
officers  and  soldiers  should  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance ;  the 
charge  of  raising  and  paying  whereof  he  desired  the  Parliament  to  add  to 
their  former  undertakings  for  that  war,  which  he  would  not  only  well  accept, 
but,  if  their  pay  should  be  found  too  great  a  burden  to  his  good  subjects,  he 
would  be  willing  (by  the  advice  of  his  Parliament,)  to  sell  or  pawn  any  of  his 
parks,  lands,  or  houses,  towards  the  supplies  of  the  service  of  Ireland.  With 
the  addition  of  these  levies  to  the  former  of  English  and  Scots  agreed  upon 
in  Parliament,'  he  said  '  he  hoped  so  to  appear  in  that  action,  that,  by  the 
assistance  of  Almighty  God,  that  kingdom  in  a  short  time  might  be  wholly 
reduced  and  restored  to  peace  and  some  measure  of  happiness ;  whereby  he 
might  cheerfully  return,  to  be  welcomed  home  with  the  affections  and 
blessings  of  all  his  good  English  people. 

62.  'Towards  this  good  work,'  he  said,  'as  he  had  lately  made  dee- 
patches  into  Scotland  to  quicken  the  levies  there  for  Ulster,  so  he  heartily 
wished  that  his  Parliament  would  give  all  possible  expedition  to  those 
which  they  had  resolved  for  Munster  and  Connaught,  and  hoped  the  en- 
couragement which  the  Adventurers,  (of  whose  interests  he  would  be  always 
very  careful,)  would  hereby  receive  would  raise  full  sums  of  money  for  the 
doing  thereof.*  He  told  them  that,  'out  of  his  earnest  desire  to  remove  all 
occasions  which  did  unhappily  multiply  misunderstandings  between  him  and 
his  Parliament,  he  had  likewise  prepared  a  bill  to  be  offered  to  them  by  his 
Attorney  concerning  the  militia  ;  whereby  he  hoped  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  kingdom  might  be  fully  secured,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  men, 
without  violation  of  his  majesty's  just  rights  or  prejudice  to  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  If  this  should  be  thankfully  received,'  he  said, '  he  should  be 
glad  of  it ;  if  refused,  he  must  call  God  and  all  the  world  to  judge  on  whose 
part  the  default  was ;  only  he  required,  if  the  bill  should  be  approved  o^ 
that  if  any  coiporation  should  make  their  lawful  rights  appear,  they  might 
be  reserved  to  them.'  He  said,  *  before  he  would  part  from  England  he 
would  take  all  due  care  to  intrust  such  persons  with  such  authority  in  his 
absence  as  he  should  find  to  be  requisite  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  happy  progress  of  the  Parliament.' 

63.  They  neither  before  nor  after  ever  received  any  message 
from  his  majesty  that  more  discomposed  them  ;  and  so  much 
the  more  because  that  which  gave  them  most  umbrage  could 
not  be  publicly  and  safely  avowed  by  them.  For  though  to 
those  who  had  a  due  reverence  to  the  King's  person  and  an 
impatient  desire  that  all  misunderstandings  might  be  composed, 
they  urged  the  hazard  and  danger  to  his  majesty's  person  in 
such  an  expedition,  and  the  increase  of  jealousies  and  distrac- 
tions that  would  ensue  in  this  kingdom  by  his  absence  ;  and  to 
others, — as  well  those  who  from  the  barbarity,  inhumanity,  and 
unheard  of  cruelty  exercised  by  the  rebels  in  Ireland  upon  the 
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English  Protestants,  (of  which  they  every  day  received  fresh  1642 
and  bleeding  evidence,)  had  contracted  a  great  animosity  against 
the  nation,  and  were  persuaded  that  the  work  of  extirpation 
was  not  so  difficult  as  in  truth  it  was,  as  to  the  Adventurers, 
who  had  disbursed  great  sums  of  money,  and  had  digested  a 
full  assurance  of  ample  recompense  by  confiscations  and  for- 
feitures,— that  by  this  voyage  of  the  King  a  peace  would  be  in 
short  time  concluded  in  that  kingdom,  to  their  great  disadvan- 
tage and  damage  ;  yet  the  true  reasons  which  surprised  and 
fttartled  them  were  that  hereby  the  managing  the  war  of  Ire- 
land would  be  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  so,  instead  of 
having  a  nursery  for  soldiers  of  their  own,  which  they  might 
employ  as  they  saw  occasion,  and  a  power  of  raising  what 
money  they  pleased  in  this  kingdom  under  that  title,  which 
they  might  dispose  as  they  found  most  fit  for  their  affairs,  the 
King  would  probably  in  a  short  time  recover  one  entire  king- 
dom to  his  obedience,  by  which  he  might  be  able  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  other  two.  However,  working  by  the  several 
impressions  upon  the  several  affections,  they  found  it  no  difficult 
thing  to  persuade  almost  a  unanimous  aversion  from  approving  April  13. 
the  journey ;  they  who  usually  opposed  their  advice  not 
enduring  to  think  of  staying  in  England  where  the  power, 
at  least  for  a  time,  would  be  in  them,  whose  government, 
they  knew,  would  be  terrible  when  his  majesty  should  be  in 
Ireland. 

64.  And  then  they  despatched  a  magisterial  answer  to  the  April  15. 
King,  in  which  they  told  him  that 

'  The  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament  had  duly  considered  the  message 
receiyed  from  his  majesty  concerning  his  purpose  of  going  into  Ireland  in  his 
own  person  to  prosecute  the  war  there,  with  the  bodies  of  his  English  sub- 
jects, levied,  transported,  and  maintained  at  their  charge ;  which  he  was 
pleased  to  propound  to  them,  not  as  a  matter  wherein  he  desired  the  advice 
of  his  Parliament,  but  as  already  firmly  resolved  on,  and  forthwith  to  be  put 
in  execution  by  granting  out  commissions  for  the  levying  of  two  thousand 
foot  and  two  hundred  horse,  for  a  guard  for  his  person  when  he  should  come 
into  that  kingdom ;  wherein  *  they  said  *  they  could  not  but,  with  all  rever- 
ence and  humility  to  his  majesty,  observe  that  he  had  declined  his  Great 
Council,  the  Parliament,  and  varied  from  the  usual  course  of  his  royal  pre- 
decenon,  that  a  business  of  so  great  importance  concerning  the  peace  and 
safety  of  all  his  aabjects,  and  wherein  they  have  a  special  interest  by  his 
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1642  majesty's  promise  and  by  those  great  sams  which  they  had  disbursed  and 
for  which  they  stood  engaged,  should  be  concluded  and  undertaken  without 
their  advice ;  whereupon/  they  said,  *  they  held  it  their  duty  to  declare,  that 
if  at  that  time  his  majesty  should  go  into  Ireland,  he  would  very  mudi  en- 
danger the  safety  of  his  royal  person  and  kingdoms  and  of  all  other  states 
professing  the  Protestant  religion  in  Christendom,  and  make  way  to  the 
execution  of  that  cruel  and  bloody  design  of  the  Papists  every  where  to  root 
out  and  destroy  the  reformed  religion,  as  the  Irish  Papists  had  already  in  a 
great  part  efPected  in  that  kingdom,  and  in  all  likelihood  would  quickly  be 
attempted  in  other  places  if  the  consideration  of  the  strength  and  union  of 
the  two  nations  of  England  and  Scotland  did  not  much  hinder  and  disoour- 
age  the  execution  of  any  such  design.  And  that  they  might  manifest  to  his 
majesty  the  danger  and  misery  which  such  a  journey  and  enterprise  would 
produce,  they  presented  to  his  majesty  the  reasons  of  that  their  humble 
opinion  and  advice : 

1.  *  His  royal  person  would  be  subject  not  only  to  the  casualty  of  war  but 
to  secret  practices  and  conspiracies ;  especially  his  majesty  continuing  hii 
profession  to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion  in  that  kingdom,  which  the 
Papists  were  generally  bound  by  their  vow  to  extirpate. 

2.  *  It  would  exceedingly  encourage  the  rebels  ;  who  did  generally  pro- 
fess and  declare  that  bis  majesty  did  favour  and  allow  their  proceedings,  and 
that  this  insurrection  was  undertaken  by  the  warrant  of  his  'conmiission ; 
and  it  would  make  good  their  expectation  of  great  advantage  by  his 
majesty's  presence,  at  that  time  of  so  much  distraction  in  this  kingdom, 
whereby  they  might  hope  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  would  be  disabled 
to  supply  the  war  there,  especially  there  appearing  less  necessity  of  his 
majesty's  journey  at  that  time  by  reason  of  the  manifold  successes  which 
God  had  given  against  them. 

3.  '  It  would  much  hinder  and  impair  the  means  whereby  the  war  was  to 
be  supported,  and  increase  the  charge  of  it,  and  in  both  these  respects  make 
it  more  insupportable  to  the  subject ;  and  this,*  they  said,  *  they  could  con- 
fidently affirm,  because  many  of  the  Adventurers  who  had  already  sub- 
scribed, did,  upon  the  knowledge  of  his  majesty's  intention,  declare  their 
resolution  not  to  pay  in  their  money,  and  others  very  willing  to  have  sub- 
scribed do  now  profess  the  contrary. 

4.  *  His  majesty's  absence  must  necessarily  very  much  interrupt  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament,  and  deprive  his  subjects  of  the  benefit  of  those 
further  acts  of  grace  and  justice  which  they  should  humbly  expect  from  his 
majesty  for  the  establishing  of  a  perfect  union  and  mutual  confidence  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  his  people,  and  procuring  and  confirming  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  both. 

5.  '  It  would  exceedingly  increase  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  his  people, 
and  render  their  doubts  more  probable  of  some  force  intended,  by  some  evil 
counsels  near  his  majesty,  in  opposition  of  the  Parliament  and  favour  of  the 
malignant  party  of  this  kingdom. 

6.  '  It  would  bereave  bis  Parliament  of  that  advantage  whereby  they  were 
induced  to  undertake  that  war,  upon  his  majesty's  promise  that  it  should  be 
managed  by  their  advice ;  which  could  not  be  done  if  his  majesty,  contrary  to 
their  counselsi  should  undertake  to  order  and  govern  it  in  bis  own  person. 
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65.  '  Upon  which,'  thej  said, '  and  divers  other  reasons,  they  had  resolvecL  ^642 
by  the  full  and  ooDcorrent  agreement  of  both  Houses,  that  they  could  not 
with  discharge  of  their  duty  consent  to  any  levies  or  raising  of  soldiers  to 
be  made  by  his  majesty  for  that  his  intended  expedition  into  Ireland,  or  to 
the  payment  of  any  army  or  soldiers  there  but  such  as  should  be  employed 
and  governed  aocoiding  to  their  advice  and  direction :  and  that  if  such 
levies  should  be  made  by  any  commission  of  his  majesty,  not  agreed  to  by 
both  HoQsee  of  Parliament,  they  should  be  forced  to  interpret  the  same  to 
be  raised  to  the  terror  of  his  people  and  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  and 
did  bold  themselves  boond  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  to  apply  the  authority 
of  Pariiament  to  suppress  the  same. 

06.  '  And '  they  said,  '  they  did  further  most  humbly  declare,  that  if  his 
majesty  ihoiild  by  ill  counsel  be  persuaded  to  go,  contrary  to  that  advice  of 
his  Parliament,  (which  they  hoped  his  majesty  would  not,)  they  did  not  in 
that  case  hold  themselves  bound  to  submit  to  any  commissioners  which  his 
majesty  ahoidd  choose,  but  did  resolve  to  preserve  and  govern  the  kingdom 
by  the  counsel  and  advice  of  Parliament  for  his  majesty  and  his  posterity, 
aeooiding  to  their  allegiance  and  the  law  of  the  land.  Wherefore  they  did 
most  humbly  pray  and  advise  his  majesty  to  desist  from  that  his  intended 
passage  into  Irdand,  and  from  all  preparation  of  men  and  arms  tending 
thereunto,  and  to  leave  the  managing  of  that  war  to  his  Parliament,  accord- 
tag  to  his  promise  made  unto  them  and  his  commisition  granted  under  his 
Great  Seal  of  England,  by  advice  of  both  Houses ;  in  proRecuting  whereof, 
by  God*s  bleasingr,  they  had  already  made  a  prosperous  entrance  by  many 
defoate  of  the  rebels,  whereby  they  were  much  weakened  and  disheartened, 
and  bad  no  probable  means  of  subsistence  if  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
HoQsea  were  not  interrupted  by  that  interposition  of  his  majesty's  journey : 
but  they  hoped,  upon  good  grounds,  that,  within  a  short  time,  without  hazard 
of  his  pMsoo,  and  so  much  dangerous  confusion  to  his  kingdoms  which  must 
needs  ensue  if  he  should  proceed  in  that  resolution,  they  should  be  enabled 
Inlly  to  vindicate  hia  majesty's  right  and  authority  in  that  kingdom,  and 
puidsh  those  horrible,  outrageous  cruelties  which  had  been  committed  in  the 
murdering  and  spoiling  so  many  of  his  subjects,  and  to  bring  that  reidm  to 
such  a  condition  as  might  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  his  majesty  and  tlie 
cxown,  and  the  honour  of  his  government,  and  contentment  of  his  people. 
For  the  better  and  more  speedy  effecting  whereof  they  did  again  renew  their 
humbla  desires  of  his  return  to  his  Parliament,  and  that  he  would  please  to 
reject  ail  counsels  and  apprehensions  which  might  any  way  derogate  from 
that  fisithfiilness  and  allegiance  which,  in  truth  and  sincerity,  they  had 
always  borne  and  professed  to  his  majesty,  and  should  ever  make  good  to 
the  uttermost  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.' 

67.  ThiB  petition  (the  matter  whereof  finding  a  general  con- 
currence, there  was  the  least  debate  and  contradiction  upon  the 
manner  of  expression)  being  sent  to  the  King  to  York,  and  in 
the  mean  time  all  preparation  being  suspended  for  the  necessary 
relief  for  Ireland,  insomuch  as,  with  the  votes  (which  were  pre- 
sently printed)  against  the  King's  journey,  there  was  likewise 
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1642  jin  order  printed  to  discourage  the  Adventurers  from  bringing 
in  their  money;  the  which,  though  it  had  no  approbation 
from  either  House,  and  seemed  to  be  angrily  interpreted  by 
them,  and  the  printer  was  ordered  to  be  found  out  and 
punished,  yet  did  wholly  stop  that  service,  and  by  the  no  en- 
quiry or  punishment  of  that  boldness  appeared  to  be  done  by 
design ;  his  majesty  speedily  returned  this  answer  * : — 

68.  That  '  he  was  so  troubled  and  astonished  to  find  that  unexpected  re- 
ception and  misunderstanding  of  his  message  concerning  his  Irish  journey, 
that  (being  so  much  disappointed  of  the  approbation  and  thanks  he  looked 
for  to  that  dedaration)  he  had  great  cause  to  doubt,  whether  it  were  in  his 
power  to  say  or  do  any  thing  which  would  not  fall  within  the  like  interpreta- 
tion :  but/  he  said,  '  as  he  had  in  that  message  called  God  to  witness  the 
sincerity  of  the  profession  of  his  only  ends  for  the  undertaking  that  journey, 
BO  he  muBt  appeal  to  all  his  good  subjects,  and  the  whole  world,  whether 
the  reasons  alleged  against  that  journey  were  of  weight  to  satisfy  his  under- 
standing, or  the  counsel  presented  to  dissuade  him  from  it  were  full  of  that 
duty  as  was  like  to  prevail  over  his  affections.     For  the  resolving  of  so  great 
a  business  without  the  advice  of  his  Parliament,*  he  said,  '  he  must  remem- 
ber how  often  by  his  messages  he  made  the  same  offer  if  they  should  advise 
him  thereunto,  to  which  they  never  gave  him  the  least  answer,  but  in  their  late 
Declaration  told  him  that  they  were  not  to  be  satisfied  with  words :  bo  that 
he  had  reason  to  conceive  they  rather  avoided,  out  of  regard  to  his  person, 
to  give  him  counsel  to  run  that  hazard,  than  that  they  disapproved  the  inclina- 
tion/ And  he  asked  them,  '  what  greater  comfort  or  security  the  Protestants 
of  Christendom  could  receive  than  by  seeing  a  Protestant  king  venture  and 
engage  his  person  for  the  defence  of  that  religion  and  the  suppression  of 
Popery  T  to  which  he  solemnly  protested  in  that  message  never  to  grant  a 
toleration,  upon  what  pretence  soever,  or  an  abolition  of  any  of  the  laws 
then  in  force  against  the  professors  of  it.*     And  he  said,  'when  he  considered 
the  great  calamities  and  unheard  of  cruelties  his  poor  Protestant  Bubjeots  in 
that  kingdom  had  undergone  for  the  space  of  near  or  full  six  months  ;  the 
growth  and  increase  of  the  strength  of  those  barbarous  rebels,  and  the  evi- 
dent probability  of  foreign  supplies  if  they  were  not  speedily  suppressed ;  the 
very  slow  succours   hitherto  sent  them   from  hence :   that  the  officers  of 
several  regiments  who  had  long  time  been  allowed  entertainment  for  that 
service  had  not  raised  any  supply  or  succour  for  that  kingdom  ;  that  many 
troops  of  horse  had  long  lain  near  Chester  untransported  ;  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  on  whom  he  relied  principally  for  the  conduct  and 
managing  of  affairs  there,  was  still  in  this  kingdom,  notwithstanding  his 
majesty^s  earnestness  expressed  that  he  should  repair  to  his   conmiand ' : 
and  when  he  considered  the  many  and  great  scandals  raised  upon  himself 
by  report  of  the  rebels,  and  not  sufficiently  discountenanced  here,  notwith- 
standing so  many  professions  of  his  majesty,  and  had  seen  a  book  lately 

*  [Read  in  the  House  of  Lords  April  25.] 
'  [By  message  to  him  of  March  36.] 
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printed  by  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  entitled,  A  Remonslrcmee  of  1642 
diten  remarkable  jtauagea  concerning  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of  Ireland  *,  j^arch  21 
wherein  some  examinations  were  set  down,  (how  improbable  or  impossible 
■oeTcr,)  which  might  make  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  many  of  his  weak 
subjects  :  and  lastly,  when  he  had  duly  weighed  the  dishonour  which  would 
perpetually  lie  upon  this  kingdom  if  full  and  speedy  relief  were  not  despatched 
thither  ;  his  majesty  could  not  think  of  a  better  way  to  discharge  his  duty 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  defence  of  the  true  Protestant  religion,  or  to 
manifest  his  affection  to  his  three  kingdoms  for  their  preservation,  than  by 
^'^g'^g^^  bis  person  in  that  expedition,  as  many  of  his  royal  progenitors  had 
done,  even  in  foreign  parts,  upon  causes  of  less  importance  and  piety,  with 
great  honour  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  this  kingdom.  And  therefore 
he  expected  at  least  thanks  for  such  his  inclination. 

69.  '  For  the  danger  to  his  person/  he  said,  *  he  conceived  it  necessary, 
and  worthy  of  a  king,  to  adventure  his  life  to  preserve  his  kingdom ; 
neither  could  it  be  imagined  that  he  would  sit  still  and  suffer  his  kingdoms 
to  be  lost,  and  his  good  Protestant  subjects  to  be  massacred,  without  ex- 
posing his  own  person  to  the  utmost  hazard  for  their  relief  and  preservation ; 
his  life  (when  it  was  most  pleasant)  being  nothing  so  precious  to  him  as  it 
waa,  and  should  be,  to  govern  and  preserve  his  people  with  honour  and 
justice. 

70.  *  For  any  encouragement  to  the  rebels,  because  of  the  reports  they 
raised,*  he  said,  '  he  could  not  conceive  that  the  rebels  were  capable  of  a 
greater  terror  than  by  the  presence  of  their  lawful  king  in  the  head  of  an 
army  to  chastise  them.  Besides,  it  would  be  an  unspeakable  advantage  to 
them  if  any  report  of  theirs  could  hinder  him  from  doing  any  thing  which 
were  fit  for  him  to  do  if  such  report  were  not  raised :  that  would  quickly 
teach  them,  in  this  jealous  nge,  to  prevent  by  such  reports  any  other  persons 
coining  against  them  whom  they  had  no  mind  should  be  employed.' 

71.  He  told  them,  'he  marvelled  that  the  Adventurers,  whose  advantage 
waa  a  principal  motive  (next  the  reasons  before  mentioned)  to  him,  should 
so  much  mistake  his  purpose ;  whose  interest  he  conceived  must  be  much 
improved  by  the  expedition  he  hoped,  by  God's  blessing,  to  use  in  that  ser- 
vice, that  being  the  most  probable  way  for  the  speedy  conquest  of  the  rebels, 
llieir  lands  were  sufficiently  secured  by  Act  of  Parliament.' 

72.  He  told  them,  'he  thought  himself  not  kindly  used,  that  the  addition 
of  so  few  men  to  their  levies  (for  a  guard  to  his  person  in  Ireland)  should  be 
thought  fit  for  their  refusal ;  and,  much  more,  that  having  used  so  many 
cautions  in  that  message,  both  in  the  smallness  of  the  number ;  in  his  having 
raised  none  until  their  answer ;  in  their  being  to  be  raised  only  near  the 
place  of  shipping  ;  in  their  being  there  to  be  armed,  and  that  nut  till  they 
were  ready  to  be  shipped ;  in  the  provision  by  the  oaths  that  none  of  them 
should  be  Papists ;  (all  which  were  sufficient  to  destroy  all  grounds  of 
jealousy  of  any  force  intended  by  them  in  opposition  to  the  Parliament  or 

'  ['recommended  by  letters  from  the  .  .  .  Lords  Justices  and 
Countell  of  Ireland,  and  presented  by  Henry  Jones,  doctor  in  divinity, 

to  the  honorable  House  of  Commons  in  England,"  40.  Lond. 

printed  for  Godf.  Emerson  and  Will.  Bladen,  1642.] 
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1642  favour  to  any  malignant  party,)  any  suspicion  should,  notwithstanding;  be 
grounded  upon  it. 

73.  '  Neither/  he  said, '  could  it  be  understood,  that,  when  he  recom- 
mended the  managing  of  that  war  to  them,  he  *  intended  to  exclade  himself, 
or  not  to  be  concerned  in  their  counsels,  that  if  he  found  any  ezpedient» 
(which  in  his  conscience  and  understanding  he  thought  necessary  for  that 
great  work,)  he  might  not  put  it  in  practice.'  He  told  them,  *  he  looked 
upon  them  as  his  Great  Council,  whose  advice  he  always  had,  and  would, 
with  great  regard  and  deliberation,  weigh  and  consider :  but  he  looked  upon 
himself  as  neither  deprived  of  his  understanding,  or  divested  of  any  right 
he  had  if  there  were  no  Parliament  sitting.'  He  said^  *  he  called  them  to- 
gether by  his  own  writ  and  authority  (without  which  they  could  not  have 
met)  to  give  him  faithful  counsel  about  his  great  affairs ;  but  he  reaigned 
not  up  his  own  interest  and  freedom  ;  he  never  subjected  himself  to  their 
absolute  determination ;  he  had  always  weighed  their  counsels  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  council  intrusted  by  him,  and  when  he  had  dissented  finom 
them  he  had  returned  them  the  reasons  which  had  prevailed  with  his  con- 
science and .  understanding,  with  that  candour  which  a  prince  should  use 
towards  his  subjects  and  that  affection  which  a  father  could  express  to  his 
children.  What  application  had  been  used  to  rectify  his  understanding  by 
reasons,  or  what  motives  had  been  given  to  persuade  his  affections,  he  would 
leave  all  the  world  to  judge.  And  then,'  he  said,  '  he  must  tell  them,  how- 
soever a  major  part  might  bind  them  in  matter  of  opinion,  he  held  himeelf 
(and  he  was  sure  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom  had  always  held 
the  same)  as  free  to  dissent,  till  his  reason  were  convinced  for  the  general 
good,  as  if  they  had  delivered  no  opinion. 

74.  'For  his  journey  itself,'  he  told  them,' the  circumstances  of  their  petition 
were  such  as  he  knew  not  well  what  answer  to  return,  or  whether  he  were 
best  to  give  any.  That  part  which  pretended  to  carry  reason  with  it  did  no 
way  satisfy  him  ;  the  other,  which  was  rather  reprehension  and  menace  than 
advice,  could  not  stagger  him.  His  answer  therefore  was,  that  he  should  be 
very  glad  to  find  the  work  of  Ireland  so  easy  as  they  seemed  to  think  it ; 
which  did  not  so  appear  by  any  thing  known  to  him  when  he  sent  Iub 
message  :  and  though  he  would  never  refuse,  or  be  unwilling,  to  venture  his 
person  for  the  good  and  safety  of  his  people,  he  was  not  so  weary  of  his  life 
as  to  hazard  it  impertinently  ;  and  therefore,  since  they  seemed  to  have  re- 
ceived advertisements  of  some  late  and  g^reat  successes  in  that  kingdom,  he 
would  stay  some  time  to  see  the  event  of  those,  and  not  pursue  his  resolution 
till  he  had  given  them  a  second  notice  :  but,  if  he  found  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  his  poor  subjects  of  that  kingdom  were  not  speedily  relieved,  he 
would,  with  Grod's  assistance,  visit  them  with  succours  as  his  particular 
credit  and  interest  could  supply  him  with,  if  they  refused  to  join  with  him. 
And  he  doubted  not  but  the  levies  he  should  make  (in  which  he  would 
observe  punctually  the  former  and  all  other  cautions  as  might  beet  pre- 
vent  all  fears  and  jealousies,  and  to  use  no  power  but  what  was  legal) 
would  be  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  subjects  as  no  person  would  dare 
presume  to  resist  his  commands ;  and  if  they  should,  at  their  peril  [be  it], 

'  ['  that  he/  MS.] 
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In  the  mean  time,  he  hoped  his  forwardness,  so  remarkable,  to  that  service  1642 
should  be  notorious  to  all  the  world,  and  that  all  scandals  laid  on  him  in 
that  business  should  be  clearly  wiped  away.' 

75.  He  told  them,  *  he  had  been  so  careful  that  his  journey  into  Ireland 
should  not  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  nor  deprive  his  subjects 
of  any  acts  of  justice  or  &rther  acts  of  grace  for  the  real  benefit  of  his 
people,  that  he  had  made  a  free  offer  of  leaving  such  power  behind  as  should 
not  only  be  necessary  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom  but  fully  pro- 
vide for  the  happy  progress  of  the  Parliament :  and  therefore  he  could  not 
but  wonder,  since  such  power  had  been  always  left  here  by  commission  for 
the  government  of  this  kingdom  when  his  progenitors  had  been  out  of  the 
same,  during  the  sitting  of  parliaments,  and  since  themselves  desired  that 
such  a  power  might  be  left  here  by  his  majesty  at  his  last  going  into  Scot- 
land, what  law  of  the  land  they  had  now  found  to  dispense  with  them  from 
submitting  to  such  authority,  legally  derived  from  him,  in  his  absence,  and 
to  enable  them  to  govern  the  kingdom  by  their  own  mere  authority. 

76.  '  For  his  return  to  London,'  he  said,  *  he  had  given  them  so  fiiU 
answers  in  his  late  Declaration  and  answers  that  he  knew  not  what  to  add, 
if  the  J  would  not  provide  for  his  security  with  them,  nor  agree  to  remove  to 
another  place  where  there  might  not  be  the  same  danger  to  his  majesty.' 
He  told  them,  '  he  expected  that  (since  he  had  been  so  particular  in  the 
causes  and  grounds  of  his  fears)  they  should  have  sent  him  word  that  they 
had  published  such  declarations  against  future  tumults  and  unlawful 
a«emblies,  and  taken  such  courses  for  the  suppressing  seditious  pamphlets 
and  sermons,  that  hia  fears  of  .that  kind  might  be  laid  aside,  before  they 
shoild  press  his  return. 

qtS  *  To  conclude,'  he  told  them, '  he  could  wish  that  they  would  with  the 
same  strictness  and  severity  weigh  and  examine  their  messages  and  expres- 
sioDs  to  him  as  they  did  those  they  received  from  him ;  for  he  was  very 
confident  that,  if  they  examined  his  rights  and  privileges  by  what  his  pre- 
deoesKiFS  had  enjoyed  and  their  own  addresses  by  their  usual  courses 
observed  by  their  ancestors,  they  would  find  many  expressions  in  that 
petition  warranted  only  by  their  own  authority ;  which  indeed  he  forbore 
to  take  notice  of,  or  to  give  answer  to,  lest  he  should  be  tempted,  (in  a  just 
indignation,)  to  express  a  greater  passion  than  he  was  yet  willing  to  put  on. 
God  in  his  good  time,  he  hoped,  would  so  inform  the  hearts  of  all  his  sub- 
jects that  he  should  recover  from  the  mischieve  and  danger  of  that  dis- 
temper ;  on  whoee  good  pleasure,'  he  said,  '  he  would  wait  with  all  patience 
and  humility.' 

78.  And  from  this  time  the  purpose  was  never  resumed  of 
his  majesty's  personal  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  so  they 
were  freed  from  that  apprehension.  The  truth  is,  that  counsel 
for  his  majesty's  journey  into  Ireland  was  very  suddenly  taken, 
and  communicated  to  very  few,  without  consideration  of  the 
ohjections  that  would  naturally  arise  against  it ;  and  was  rather 
resolved  aa  ft  probable  stratagem  td  compose  the  two  Houses  to 
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1642  a  better  temper  and  sobriety,  upon  the  apprehension  of  the 
King's  absence  from  them  and  the  inconveniences  that  might 
thence  ensue,  than  sufficiently  considered  and  digested  for  exe- 
cution.    For  none  were  more  violent  against  it  than  they  who 
served  the  King  most  faithfully  in  the  Houses ;  who,  in  the 
King's  absence,  and  after  such  a  grant  of  the  militia  as  was 
then  offered,  looked  upon  themselves  as  sacrificed  to  the  pride 
and  fury  of  those  whose  inclinations  and  temper  had  begot  the 
confusions   they  complained  of.     But  if  it  had  been  so  duly 
weighed  and  consulted,  and  men  so  disposed,  that  it  might  have 
been   executed,  and  the  King  [had]  taken  a  fit  council  and 
retinue  about  him,  it  would  at  that  time  have  been  no  hard 
matter  speedily  to  have  reduced  Ireland,  and,  by  the  reputation 
and  authority  of  that,  the  other  two  kingdoms  might  have  been 
contained  within  their  proper  bounds.     But,  as  it  fell  out,  the 
overture  proved  disadvantageous  to  the  King,  and  gave  the 
other    party   new   cause   of  triumph    that   they   had   plainly 
threatened  him  out  of  what  he  pretended  to  have  firmly  re- 
solved to  do ;  which  disadvantage  was  improved  by  the  other 
proposition  that  attended  it,  concerning  the  militia.     For  the 
bill  sent  by  the  King  upon  that  argument  brought  the  business 
again  into  debate ;  and,  though  nothing  was  concluded  upon  it, 
the  King  was  a  loser  by  the  proposition,  though  not  so  much  as 
he  feared  he  should  have  been  when  he  saw  his  journey  into 
Ireland  desperate ;  upon  the  supposition  of  which  he  had  only 
made  that  tender. 
April  8.         79.  The  bill  sent  by  the  King,  and  preferred  to  the  House 
April  13.  of  Peers  by  the  Attorney  General,  granted  the  militia  for  one 
year  to  the  persons  first  nominated  by  the  Houses  in  their  ordi- 
nance to  his  majesty,  and  made  those  persons  in  the  execution 
of  that  trust  subject  to  the  authority  of  his  majesty  and  the 
two  Houses  jointly  whilst  his  majesty  was  within  the  kingdom, 
and  in  his  absence,  of  the  two  Houses  only.     What  alterations 
and  amendments  they  made  in  it  before  they  returned  it  again 
for  the  royal  assent  will  best  appear  by  the  King's  answer, 
April  28.  which  he  sent  to  them  at  the  time  of  his  refusal  to  pass  it ; 
which  was. 
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80.  That  '  he  had  with  great  deliberation  and  patience  weighed  and  con- 1642 
ndered  (as  it  concerned  him  much  to  weigh  the  consequences  of  every  law 
before  he  passed  it)  their  bill  lately  sent  to  him  for  the  settling  the  militia  ; 

and  though  it  had  not  been  usual  to  give  any  reason  for  the  refusal  to  pass 
any  bill,  (it  being  absolutely  in  his  power  to  pass  or  not  pass  any  Act  sent 
to  him,  if  he  conceived  it  prejudicial  to  himself,  or  inconvenient  for  his  sub- 
jects, for  whom  he  was  trusted  and  must  one  day  give  an  account;)  yet  in  that 
busineas  of  the  militia,  which  being  misunderstood  amongst  his  good  sub- 
jects had  been  used  as  an  argument  as  if  he  were  not  vigilant  enough  for  the 
public  safety,  and  lest  he  should  be  thought  less  constant  in  his  resolutions, 
and  that  bill  to  be  the  same  he  had  sent  to  them,  he  thought  fit  to  give 
them  and  all  the  world  particular  satisfaction,  why  he  could  not,  ought  not, 
must  not,  pass  that  bill,  being  the  first  public  bill  he  had  refused  this 
Parliament.  And  therefore,"  he  told  them,  *  he  must  complain,  that,  having 
expressed  himself  so  clearly  and  particularly  to  them  in  that  point,  they 
should  press  any  thing  upon  him  which  they  could  not  but  foresee  that  he 
must  refuse,  except  he  departed  from  those  resolutions,  grounded  upon  so 
much  reason,  he  had  so  earnestly  before  acquainted  them  with,  and 
against  which  they  had  not  given  one  argument  to  satisfy  his  judgment.' 

81.  He  told  them,  '  he  was  pleased  they  had  declined  the  unwarrantable 
course  of  their  ordinance,  (to  the  which  he  was  confident  his  good  subjects 
would  never  have  yielded  their  consent,)  and  chosen  that  only  right  way  of 
imposing  upon  the  people,  which  he  would  have  allowed  but  for  the  reasons 
following  :  * 

82.  Ue  said,  *  he  had  refused  to  consent  to  their  ordinance,  as  for  other 
things,  so  for  that  the  power  was  put  into  the  persons  nominated  therein  by 
direction  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  excluding  his  majesty  from  any 
power  in  the  disposition  or  execution  of  it  together  with  them.  He  had 
then  advised  them,  for  many  reasons,  that  a  bill  should  be  prepared  ;  and 
after,  in  bis  answer  of  the  26th  of  March  to  the  petition  of  both  Houses,  he 
had  told  them,  if  such  a  bill  should  be  prepared  with  that  due  regard  to  his 
majesty  and  care  of  his  people,  in  the  limitation  of  the  power,  and  other 
circumt»tances,  he  should  recede  from  nothing  he  formerly  expressed. 

83.  *  What  passed  (enough  to  have  discouraged  him  from  being  further 
solicitous  in  that  argument)  after  his  full  and  gracious  answers,  he  was  con- 
tent to  forget.  When  he  resolved  of  his  journey  into  Ireland,  so  that,  by 
reason  of  his  absence,  there  might  be  no  want  of  settling  that  power, 
besides  compl3ring  with  their  fears,  he  sent,  together  with  a  message  of  that 
his  purpose,  a  bill  for  the  settling  that  power  for  a  year  ;  hoping  in  that 
time  to  return  to  them,  and  being  sure  that  in  much  less  time  they  might 
do  the  business  for  which  at  first  they  seemed  to  desire  this,  which  was, 
that  they  might  securely  consider  his  message  of  the  aoth  of  January  last. 
By  that  bill  which  he  sent  he  consented  to  those  names  they  proposed  in 
their  ordinance,  and,  in  the  limitation  of  the  power,  provided  that  himself 
should  not  be  able  to  execute  any  thing  but  by  their  advice,  and  when  he 
should  be  out  of  the  kingdom,  the  sole  execution  to  be  in  them  ;  with  many 
other  things,  of  so  arbitrary  and  uncircumscribed  a  power  that  he  should  not 
have  consented  to  but  with  reference  to  the  absence  of  his  own  person  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  thought  it  the  more  sufiTerable  in  respect  the  time  was 
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1642  but  for  a  year.    Whether  that  bill  they  had  sent  to  him  to  pass  were  the 
same,  the  world  would  judge.' 

84.  He  said,  '  they  had  by  that  bill  tendered  to  his  majesty,  without 
taking  notice  of  him,  put  the  power  of  the  whole  kingdom,  the  life  and 
liberties  of  the  subjects  of  all  degi^es  and  qualities,  into  the  hands  of  par- 
ticular men  for  two  years.*     He  asked  them,  '  if  they  could  imagine  he 
would  trust  such  an  absolute  power  in  the  hands  of  particular  persons 
which  he  had  refused  to  commit  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  !     Nay,  if 
the  power  itself  were  not  too  absolute,  too  unlimited,  to  be  committed  into 
any  private  hands  ?    Whether  sir  J.  Hotham's  high  insolence  shewed  him 
not  what  he  might  expect  from  an  exorbitant  legal  power,  when  he,  by  a 
power  not  warranted  by  law,  durst  venture  upon  a  treasonable  disobedience! 
But  his  majesty  would  willingly  know,  (and  indeed  such  an  accooni  in 
ordinary  civility/  he  said,  '  he  might  have  expected,)  why  he  was  by  that 
Act  absolutely  excluded  from  any  power  or  authority  in  the  execution  of 
the  militia.*     He  said,   '  sure  their  fears  and  jealousies  were  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  were  capable  of  no  other  remedy  than  by  leaving  him  no  power 
in  a  point  uf  the  greatest  importance ;    in  which  God  and  the  law  had 
trusted  him  solely,  and  which  he  had  been  contented  to  share  with  them  by 
his  own  bill,  by  putting  it  -and  a  greater  into  the  hands  of  particular 
subjects.'      He  asked  them,  *what  all  Christian  princes  would  think  of 
him  after  he  had  passed  such  a  bill  ?  how  they  would  value  his  sovereignty  t 
And  yet,'  he  said,  *sure  his  reputation  with  foreign  princes  was  some 
ground  of  their  security.      Nay,  he  was  confident,  by  that  time  they  had 
throughly  considered  the  possible  consequence  of  that  bill  upon  them- 
selves and  the  rest  of  his  good  subjects,  they  would  all  give  him  thanks  for 
not  consenting  to  it ;    finding  their  condition,  if  it  ^ould  have  passed, 
would  not  have  been  so  pleasing  to  them.'     He  told  them,  'he  hoped  that 
animadversion  would  be  no  breach  of  their  privileges.    In  that  throng  of 
business  and  disten^per  of  affections  it  was  possible  second  thoughts  might 
present  somewhat  to  their  considerations  which  escaped  them  before.' 
Jan.  15.      85.  He  remembered  them,  that  *  he  had  passed  a  bill  this  Parliament, at 
their  entreaty,  concerning  the  captives  of  Algiers,  and  waived  many  objec- 
tions of  his  own  to  the  contrary,  upon  information  that  the  business  bad 
been  many  months  considered  by  them ;  whether  it  proved  suitable  to  th^ 
intentions,  or  whether  they  had  not  by  some  private  orders  suspended  thai 
Act  of  Parliament  upon  view  of  the  mistakes,  themselves  best  knew  ;  as 
likewise  what  other  alterations  they  had  made  upon  other  bills  passed  this 
session.'    He  told  them,  *  he  could  not  pass  over  the  putting  their  names 
out  of  that  bill   whom   before  they  had  recommended  to  him  in  their 
ordinance,  not  thinking  fit,  it  seemed,  to  trust  those  who  would  obey  no 
guide  but  the  law  of  the  land,  (he  imagined  they  would  not  wish  he  shoold 
in  his  estimation  of  others  follow  that  their  rule,)  and  the  leaving  out,  by 
special  provision,  the  present  lord  mayor  of  London  as  a  person  in  their  di** 
favour,  whereas,'  he  said,  'he  must  tell  them  his  demeanour  had  been  such 
that  the  city  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  beholding  to  him   for  his 
example. 

86.  '  To  conclude,'  he  said,  '  he  did  not  find  himself  possessed  of  such  an 
excess  of  power,  that  it  was  fit  to  transfer,  or  consent  it  should  be  in  other 
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persona,  as  was  directed  by  that  bill ;  and  therefore  he  should  rely  upon  1642 
that  royal  right  and  jurisdiction  which  God  and  the  law  had  given  him,  for 
the  suppressing  of  rebellion  and  resisting  foreign  invasion,  which  had  pre- 
served the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  all  his  ancestors,  and  which  he  doubted 
not  but  he  should  be  able  to  execute.  And,  not  more  for  his  own  honour 
and  right  than  for  the  liberty  and  safety  of  his  people,  he  could  not  consent 
to  pass  that  bill.' 

87.  Though  no  sober  man  could  deny  the  reasonableness  of 
that  answer,  and  that  there  was  indeed  so  great  a  difference 
between  the  bill  sent  by  his  majesty  and  that  presented  to  him 
from  the  two  Houses  that  it  could  not  soberly  be  imagined  he 
would  consent  to  it,  yet  it  had  been  better  for  his  majesty  that 
that  oyerture  had  never  been  made ;  it  giving  new  life,  spirit, 
and  hopes  to  them,  and  they  making  the  people  believe  (who 
understood  not  the  difference,  and  knew  not  that  '  the  King's 
pleasure  signified  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament '  was  the  plea- 
sure of  both  Houses  without  the  King)  that  his  majesty  now 
refused  to  consent  to  what  himself  had  offered  and  proposed ; 
whilst  his  own  party  (for  so  those  began  now  to  be  called  who 
preserved  their  duty  and  allegiance  entire)  was  as  much  troubled 
to  find  so  sovereign  a  power  of  the  Crown  offered  to  be  parted 
with  to  the  two  Houses  as  was  tendered  to  them  by  the  King's 
own  bill,  and  that  it  was  possible  for  his  majesty  to  recede  from 
his  firmest  resolves,  even  in  a  point  that  would  not  naturally 
admit  of  the  least  division  or  diminution. 

88  *.  The  King,  being  well  pleased  that  he  had  gone  through 
one  of  his  resolutions,  and  not  much  troubled  at  the  anger  and 
trouble  it  had  produced,  and  finding  his  court  full  of  persons  of 
quality  of  the  country,  [who ']  made  all  expressions  of  affec- 
tion and  duty  which  they  thought  would  be  most  acceptable  to 
him,  he  resolved  to  undei-take  another  enterprise,  which  was  of 
more  importance,  and  which  in  truth  was  the  sole  motive  of  his 
journey  into  those  parts.  The  great  magazine  of  arms  and 
ammunition  which  was  left  upon  the  disbanding  the  army  re- 
mained still  at  Hull,  and  was  a  nobler  proportion  than  remained 
in  the  Tower  of  London  or  all  other  his  majesty's  stores;  and 

*   [§  88  and  the  beginning  of  89  are  from  the  Life,  p.  159.] 

«  ['  which,'  MS.] 
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1642  there  had  been  formerly  a  purpose  to  have  secured  the  same  by 
the  earl  of  Newcastle's  presence  there,  which  had  been  disap- 
pointed, as  hath  been  before  mentioned,  and  sir  John  Hotham 
Bent  thither  to  look  to  it ;  who  was  now  there,  only  with  one 
of  the  companies  of  the  train-bands :  and  so  the  King  resolved 
that  he  would  himself  make  a  journey  thither  with  his  own 
usual  train,  and,  being  there,  that  he  would  stay  there  till  he 
had  secured  the  place  to  him.  This  was  his  purpose ;  which 
he  concealed  to  that  degree  that  very  few  about  him  knew  any 
thing  of  it. 

89.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  his  majesty  meant  to  reside 
in  York,  it  was  easily  suspected  that  he  had  an  eye  upon  the 
April  18.  magazine ;  and  therefore  they  made  an  order  in  both  Houses 
that  the  magazine  should  be  removed  from  Hull  to  the  Tower, 
and  ships  were  making  ready  for  the  transportation ;  so  that 
his  majesty  could  no  longer  defer  the  execution  of  what  he  de- 
signed \  And  being  persuaded  *  by  some  (who  believed  them- 
selves) that  if  he  went  thither  it  would  neither  be  in  sir 
J.  Hotham's  will  or  his  power  to  keep  him  out  of  that  town, 
and  that  being  possessed  of  so  considerable  a  port  and  of  the 
magazine  there,  he  should  find  a  better  temper  towards  a 
modest  and  dutiful  treaty ;  his  majesty  took  the  opportunity  of 

'  [The  MS.  adds  (but  the  passage  is  marked  for  omission): — 
'And  therefore  he  sent  the  duke  of  York,  (who  came  to  him  few  days 
before  irom  Kichmond  by  his  command,)  attended  only  by  a  few  gentlemen 
and  servants,  v/hereof  sir  Lewis  Dyves  was  one,  Vfho  had  much  acquaint- 
ance  with  Hotham,  to  see  the  town,  and  without  any  other  pretence.  He 
was  received  by  sir  [J.]  Hotham  with  all  respect,  and  was  treated  and 
lodged  by  him  in  such  a  manner  as  was  fit.  The  next  morning  the  King 
himself,  with  a  choice  number  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen,  who 
were  appointed  to  attend  by  himself,  and  all  others  inhibited  to  go,  went 
from  York,  and  sent  word  by  one  of  his  servants  to  sir  [J.]  Hotham,  that 
his  majesty  would  dine  with  him  that  day,  with  which  message  he  was 
exceedingly  surprised  and  confounded. 

'The  man  was  of  a  fearful  nature,'  &c. ;  as  in  sect.  91.] 

*  [The  MS.  of  the  History  is  here  resumed,  p.  161,  and  this  sentence 
begins  thus,  in  two  lines  which  are  crossed  out : — 

*  Whilst  these  things  were  agitating,  the  Kin?,  who  found  the  resort  and 
affections  of  the  North  to  be  answerable  to  his  expectation,  and  the  princi> 
pal  gentlemen  to  be  inclined  very  heartily  and  devoutly  to  his  service,  and 
being  persuaded/  &c.] 
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• 
petition  presented  to  him  by  the  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire,  1642 

10  were  much  troubled  at  the  order  for  removing  the  maga-'-^P'^*^  ^^' 

le  from  Hull,  and  were  ready  to  appear  in  any  thing  for  his 

rvice,    by   which   they  desired  him  *  to  cast  his  eyes   and 

oughts  upon  the  safety  of  his  own  person  and  his  princely 

lue,  and  that  whole  country;  a  great  means  whereof,'  they 

id,  '  did  consist  in  the  arms  and  ammunition  at  Hull,  placed 

ere  by  his  princely  care  and  charge  ;  and  since,  upon  general 

prehensions  of  dangers  from  foreign  parts,  thought  fit  to  be 

ntinned  :  and  they  did  very  earnestly  beseech  him,  that  he 

>uld  take  such  course,  that  it  might  still  remain  there,  for  the 

tter   securing  those  and  the   rest   of  the    northern   parts.* 

ereupon  he   resolved  to  go  thither  himself;    and  the  night  April  22. 

fore,  he  sent  his  son  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  lately  arrived 

)m  Kiclimond,  accompanied  with  the  prince  Elector,  thither, 

ith  some  other  persons  of  honour,  who  knew  no  more  than 

at  it  was  a  journey  given  to  the  pleasure  and  curiosity  of  the 

ike.     Sir  John  Hotham  received  them  with  that  duty  and 

y^ility  that  became  him.     The  next  morning  early,  the  King  April  23. 

ok  horse  from  York,  and,  attended  with  two  or  three  hundred 

his  servants  and  gentlemen  of  the  country,  rode  thither ;  and 

lien  he  came  within  a  mile  of  the  town  sent  a  gentleman  to 

r  John  Hotham   to  let  him  know  that  the  King  would  that 

y  dine  with  him ;  with  which  he  was  strangely  surprised,  or 

emed  to  be  so. 

90.  '  It  was  then  reported,  and  was  afterwards  averred  by  him- 
If  to  some  friends,  that  he  had  received,  the  night  before,  ad- 
rtisement  from  a  person  very  near  to,  and  very  much  trusted 
%  his  majesty,  of  the  King's  purpose  of  coming  thither,  and 
at  there  was  a  resolution  of  hanging  him,  or  cutting  his 
roat,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  the  town. 

91.  '  The  man  was  of  a  fearful  nature  and  perplexed  under- 

'  [This  paragraph   is  struck    out  in  the  MS.  of  the  Hm^.,  p.  162.   Cf. 
e  note  below,  and  the  reference  in  the  King'n  message  to  the  report, 

'  ['The  man — bridges  drawn,'  from  the  lAft,  p.  159,  which  then  pro- 

sds  thug : — 

1.  *  Sir  John  Hotham  appeared  himself  upon  the  wall,  and  when  the  King 
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1642  standing,  and  could  better  resolve  upon  deliberation  than  on  a 
sudden ;  and  many  were  of  opinion  that  if  he  had  been  pre- 

commanded  him  to  cause  the  port  to  be  opened,  he  answered  like  a  distracted 
man,  that  no  man  could  understand ;  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  used  all  the 
execrations  imaginable,  that  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  him  up^  if  I16 
were  not  his  majesty's  most  faithful  subject ;  talked  of  his  trust  from  tht 
Parliament,  of  whose  fidelity  towards  his  majesty  he  was  likewise  well 
assured ;  and  in  conclusion,  he  made  it  evidient  that  he  would  not  permit 
the  King  to  enter  into  the  town.  So  that  after  many  messages  and  answen, 
(for  he  went  himself  from  the  wall,  out  of  an  apprehension  of  some  attempt 
upon  his  person,)  the  King,  after  the  Duke  of  York  and  they  who  attended 
him  were  pecmitted  to  return  out  of  the  town,  and  after  he  had  caused  sir 
John  Hotham  to  be  proclaimed  a  traitor  for  keeping  the  town  by  jfcnce 
against  him,  returned  ^  to  York,  with  infinite  perplexity  of  mind,  and  sent  a 
complaint  to  the  Parliament  of  Hotham's  disobedience  and  rebellion.  It 
was  then  believed,  and  Hotham  himself  made  it  to  be  believed,  that  Mr. 
Murry,  of  the  bedchamber,  who  was  the  messenger  sent  by  t^e  Eangin  the 
morning  to  give  sir  John  Hotham  notice  that  his  majesty  intended  to  dine 
with  him,  had  infused  some  apprehensions  into  the  man,  as  if  the  King 
meant  to  use  violence  towards  him,  which  produced  that  distemper  and 
resolution  in  him  ;  but  it  was  never  proved,  and  that  person  (who  was  veiy 
mysterious  in  all  his  actions)  continued  long  after  in  his  majesty's  vm* 
fidence. 

2.  'As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Westminster  what  repulse  the  King  had 
received  at  Hull,  the  joy  that  appeared  in  their  countenances  and  behaviour 
cannot  be  expressed,  and  their  public  proceeding  in  the  Houses  [was  *]  new 
so  insolent.  They  declared,  by  an  act  of  both  Houses,  that  sir  John 
Hotham  had  behaved  him  honestly,  and  according  to  the  trust  they  bad 
reposed  in  him,  and  in  which  they  would  justify  him,  and  that  his  behaviour 
had  been  according  to  law,  and  that  the  King  in  proclaiming  him  guilty  of 
treason  had  again  broken  their  privileges.  What  passed  hereupon  by  way 
of  messages  and  declarations,  to  which  the  King  always  (having  notioe 
timely,  and  all  preparations  being  made  whilst  the  debate  held  in  the 
Houses)  sent  quick  and  sharp  answers,  which  were  still  read  in  churches  as 
the  Parliament  had  appointed  theirs  to  be ;  their  proceedings  in  the  militia, 
and  their  liHting  men  by  virtue  thereof  in  several  places  in  the  country  as 
well  as  in  the  city  ;  their  choosing  the  earl  of  Essex  to  be  their  general,  Mid 
declaring  that  they  would  live  and  die  with  him,  and  all  other  preparations 
towards  a  war,  are  the  proper  subjects  of  a  history  of  that  time,  and  not  fit 
to  be  contained  in  this  discourse,  though  some  important  particulars  cannot 
be  omitted.  Nor  will  it  be  denied  by  any  who  had  the  least  knowledge  of 
the  temper  of  that  time,  that  from  the  beginning  of  those  paper  skirmishes 
the  King  recovered  great  reputation  and  advantage  over  the  two  Houses 
whose  high  proceedings  and  carriage  [were']  in  all  places  exceedingly 
censured  by  all  persons  of  honour  and  great  interest ;  it  being  very  evident 
that  they  were  followed  and  submitted  to  principally  by  the  meanest  of  th^ 
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pared  dexterously  beforehand  and  in  confidence,  he  would  have  lO^S 
conformed  to  the  King's  pleasure ;  for  he  was  master  of  a  noble  for- 
tune in  land,  and  rich  in  money,  of  a  very  ancient  family  and  well 
allied ;  his  affections  to  the  government  very  good,  and  no  man 
less  desired  to  see  the  nation  involved  in  a  civil  war  than  he : 
and  when  he  accepted  this  employment  from  the  Parliament  he 
never  imagined  it  would  engage  him  in  rebellion,  but  believed 
that  the  King  would  find  it  necessary  to  comply  with  the  advice 
of  his  two  Houses,  and  that  the  preserving  that  magazine  from 
being  possessed  by  him  would  likewise  prevent  any  possible 
rupture  into  arms.  He  was  now  in  great  confusion ;  and  call- 
ing some  of  the  chief  magistrates  and  other  officers  together  to 
consult,  they  persuaded  him  not  to  suffer  the  King  to  enter 
into  the  town.  And  his  majesty  coming  within  an  hour  after 
his  messenger,  found  the  gates  shut,  and  the  bridges  drawn, 
and  the  walls  manned,  all  things  being  in  a  readiness  for  the  re- 
ception of  an  enemy,  sir  John  Hotham  himself  from  the  walls, 
with  several  professions  of  duty  and  many  expressions  of  fear, 
telling  his  majesty  that  '  he  durst  not  open  the  gates,  being 
trusted  by  the  Parliament.'  The  King  told  him  that  *  he  be- 
lieved he  had  no  order  from  the  Parliament  to  shut  the  gates 
against  him,  or  to  keep  him  out  of  the  town.'  He  replied 
that  ^his  train  was  so  great  that  if  it  were  admitted  he 
should  not  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  the  town.'  Where- 
upon the  King  offered  to  enter  with  twenty  horse  only,  and 
that  the  rest  should  stay  without.  The  which  the  other  re- 
fusing, the  King  desired  him  '  to  come  to  him,  that  he  might 
confer  with  him,  upon  his  princely  word  of  safety  and  liberty 
to  return.'  And  when  he  excused  himself  likewise  from  that, 
his  majesty  told  him  that  *  as  this  act  of  his  was  unparlleled, 
so  it  would   produce    some   notable   effect ;  that  it  was  not 

people.  And  though  some  persons  of  quality  and  estates,  who  had,  firom 
their  prejudice  to  some  particular  hishops,  contracted  a  dislike  and 
displeasure  against  the  Church  itself,  and  the  religion  established,  followed 
their  pnrty,  yet  the  number  of  them  was  not  great,  and  their  credit  only  with 
some  factious  preachers  and  those  poor  people  who  were  corrupted  by  them, 
and  even  of  those  there  were  few  that  imagined  they  should  be  engaged  in  a 
war  to  oompan  their  desires.' 

VOL.  U.  E 
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1642  possible  for  him  to  sit  down  by  such  an  indignity,  but  that  he 
would  immediately  proclaim  him  traitor,  and  proceed  against 
him  as  such  ;  that  this  disobedience  of  his  would  probably 
bring  many  miseries  upon  the  kingdom,  and  much  loss  of  blood, 
all  which  might  be  prevented  if  he  performed  the  duty  of  a 
subject ;  and  therefore  advised  him  to  think  sadly  of  it,  and  to 
prevent  the  necessary  growth  of  so  many  calamities,  which 
must  lie  all  upon  his  conscience/  The  gentleman,  with  much  dis- 
traction in  his  looks,  talked  confusedly  of  '  the  trust  he  had  from 
the  Parliament ; '  then  fell  on  his  knees,  and  wished  that  *  Ood 
would  bring  confusion  upon  him  and  his,  if  he  were  not  a  loyal 
and  faithful  subject  to  his  majesty ;  *  but,  in  conclusion,  plainly 
denied  to  suffer  his  majesty  to  come  into  the  town.  Whereupon 
the  King  caused  him  immediately  to  be  proclaimed  a  traitor, 
which  the  other  received  with  some  expressions  of  undutifnlness 
and  contempt.  And  so  the  King,  after  the  duke  of  York  and  prince 
Elector,  with  their  retinue,  were  come  out  of  the  town,  where 
they  were  kept  some  hours,  was  forced  to  retire  that  night  to 
Beverly,  four  miles  from  that  place ;  and  so  the  next  day  returned 
to  York,  full  of  trouble  and  indignation  for  the  affront  he  had 
received,  which  he  foresaw  would  produce  a  world  of  miachief. 
April  24.  92.  The  King  sent  an  express  to  the  two  Houses,  with  a 
message  declaring  what  had  passed,  and  that  sir  John  Hotham 
had  justified  his  treason  and  disloyalty  by  pretence  of  an  order 
and  trust  from  them,  which  as  he  could  not  produce,  so  his 
majesty  was  confident  they  would  not  own,  but  would  be  highly 
sensible  of  the  scandal  he  had  laid  upon  them,  as  well  as  of  his 
disloyalty  to  his  majesty.  And  therefore  he  demanded  justice  of 
them  against  him  according  to  law.  The  Houses  had  heard  before 
of  the  King's  going  out  of  York  thither,  and  were  in  terrible 
apprehension  that  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  town,  and  that 
sir  John  Hotham,  (for  they  were  not  confident  of  him  as  of  a  m^tn 
of  their  own  faith,)  by  promises  or  menaces  had  given  up  the 
place  to  him,  and  with  this  apprehension  they  were  exceedingly 
dejected :  but  when  they  heard  the  truth,  and  found  that  HuU 
was  still  in  their  hands,  they  were  equally  exalted,  magnifying 
their  trusty  governor's  faith  and  fidelity  against  the  King. 
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93.  In  the  mean  time,  the  gentlemen  of  the  North  expressed  1642 
a  marvellous  sense  and  passion  on  his  majesty's  behalf,  and 
offered  to  raise  the  force  of  the  county  to  take  the  town  by 
force.     But  the  King  chose,  for  many  reasons,  to  send  again  to  April  28. 

the  Houses  another  message,  in  which  he  told  them  that  {r^A 

-  April  30.) 
'  He  was  so  much  concerned  in  the  undutiful  affront  (an  indi^ty  all  his 

good  sabjects  must  disdain  in  his  behalf)  he  had  received  from  sir  John 
Hotham  at  Hull,  that  he  was  impatient  till  he  received  justice  from  them, 
and  was  compelled  to  call  again  for  an  answer ;  being  confident,  however 
they  had  been  so  careful,  though  without  his  consent,  to  put  a  garrison  into 
that  his  town,  to  secure  it  and  his  magazine  against  any  attempt  of  the 
Papists,  that  they  never  intended  to  dispose  and  maintain  it  against  him 
their  sovereign.  Therefore  he  required  them  forthwith  (for  the  business 
would  admit  no  delay)  that  they  took  some  speedy  course  that  his  said  town 
and  magazine  might  be  immediately  delivered  up  unto  him  ;  and  that  such 
severe  exemplary  proceedings  should  be  against  those  persons  who  had 
offered  that  insupportable  affront  and  injury  to  him  as  by  the  law  was 
provided ;  and  till  that  should  be  done  he  would  intend  no  business  whatso- 
ever, other  than  the  business  of  Ireland.  For,*  he  said,  '  if  he  were  brought 
into  a  condition  so  much  worse  than  any  of  his  subjects,  that,  whilst  they 
all  enjoyed  their  privileges,  and  might  not  have  their  possessions  disturbed  or 
their  titles  questioned,  he  only  might  be  spoiled,  thrown  out  of  his  towns, 
and  his  goods  taken  from  him,  it  was  time  to  examine  how  he  had  lost  those 
privileges,  and  to  try  all  possible  ways,  by  the  help  of  God,  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  affection  of  his  good  subjects,  to  recover  them,  and  to  vindi* 
cate  himself  from  those  injuries.  And  if  he  should  miscarry  therein,  he 
should  be  the  first  prince  of  this  kingdom  that  had  done  so,  having  no 
other  end  but  to  defend  the  true  Protestant  religion,  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  And  he  desired  God  so  to  deal  with  him  as 
he  continued  in  those  resolutions.' 

—  94.  Instead  of  any  answer  to  his  majesty  upon  these  two 
messages,  or  sadly  considering  how  this  breach  might  be  made 
up,  they  immediately  publish  (together  with  a  Declaration  of 
their  former  jealousies  of  the  Papists,  of  the  malignant  party,  of 
the  lord  Digby's  letter  intercepted,  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle's 
being  sent  thither,  upon  which  they  had  first  sent  down  a 
governor  and  put  a  garrison  into  Hull)  several  votes  and  April  28. 
resolutions,  by  which  they  declared  that 

95.  '  Sir  John  Hotham  had  done  nothing  but  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  declaring  of  him  a  traitor,  being 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  a  high  breach  of  the  privilege  of 
Parliament,  and,  being  without  due  process  of  law,  was  against  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  and  against  the  law  of  the  land.* 

E  a 
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1^42  96.  And,  hearing  at  the  same  time  that  a  letter  coming  from 
Hull  to  them  the  night  after  the  King's  being  there  had  been 
April  i6.  intercepted  by  some  of  his  majesty's  servants,  they  declared 
that  ^  all  such  intercepting  of  any  letters  sent  to  them  ¥ra8  a 
high  breach  of  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  which,  by  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  Protestation,  they  were  bound  to 
defend  with  their  lives  and  their  fortunes,  and  to  bring  the 
violator  thereof  to  condign  punishment.*  Then  they  ordered 
that  the  shriefs  and  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  counties  of 
York  and  Lincoln,  and  all  others  his  majesty's  officers,  should 
suppress  all  forces  that  should  be  raised  or  gathered  together 
in  those  counties  either  to  force  the  town  of  Hull  or  stop  the 
passages  to  and  from  the  same,  or  in  any  other  way  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  All  which  votes,  orders,  and 
declarations,  being  printed,  and  diligently  dispersed  throughout 
the  kingdom  before  any  address  made  to  his  majesty  in  answer 
May  4.  of  his  messages,  and  coming  to  his  view,  the  King  published  an 
f-^^^nswer  to  those  votes  and  declarations,  in  which  he  said  : 


w 
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97.  '  Since  his  gracious  mesRages  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  demand- 
ing justice  for  the  high  and  unheard  of  affront  offered  unto  him  at  the  gatei 
of  Hull  by  sir  John  Hotham  [were  ^]  not  thought  worthy  of  an  answer,  bat 
that,  instead  thereof,  they  had  thought  fit  by  their  printed  votes  to  own  and 
avow  that  unparalleled  act  to  be  done  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  bodi 
Houses  of  Parliament,  (though  at  that  time  he  could  produce  no  sach  oom- 
mand,)  and,  with  other  resolutions  against  his  proceedings  there,  to  pabliib 
a  Declaration  concerning  that  business,  as  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  as  if 
their  intercourse  with  his  majesty  and  for  his  satisfaction  were  now  to  no 
more  purpose ;  though  he  knew  that  course  of  theirs  to  be  very  anagreeabis 
to  the  modesty  and  duty  of  former  times,  and  unwarrantable  by  any 
dents  but  what  themselves  had  made,  yet  he  was  not  unwilling  to  join  i 
with  them  in  that  way,  and  to  let  all  the  world  know  how  necessaiy,  jml^ 
and  lawful  all  his  proceedings  had  been  in  that  point,  and  that  the  defonea 
of  those  proceedings  was  the  defence  of  the  law  of  the  land,  of  the  liber^ 
and  property  of  the  subject,  and  that  by  the  same  rule  of  justice  which  was 
now  offered  to  him  all  the  private  interest  and  title  of  all  his  good  snbjeots 
to  all  their  lands  and  goods  was  confounded  and  destroyed.*  He  remem* 
bered  them  that  *  Mr.  Pim  had  said  in  his  speech  against  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  (which  was  published  by  order  of  the  Commons'  House,)  Tfcs 
law  is  the  safeguan],  the  custody  of  all  private  interests  ;  your  honoujr$^  fow 
lives,  your  liberties  and  estates,  are  all  in  the  heepin^  of  the  law  ;  mthtmi 
this,  every  man  hath  a  like  right  to  any  thing.'*  *   And  he  said,  '  he  would  fidn 
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B  answered  what  title  any  subject  of  his  kingdom  had  to  his  house  or  Und  . 
lai  be  had  not  to  his  town  of  Hull  ?  or  what  right  any  subject  had  to  his 
koney,  plate,  or  jewels,  that  his  majesty  had  not  to  his  magazine  or  muni- 
oa  Uiere  ?  If  he  bad  ever  such  a  title/  be  said, '  he  would  know  when  he 
«t  it  ?  And  if  that  magazine  and  munition,  bought  with  his  own  money, 
ere  erer  his,  when  and  how  that  property  went  out  of  him  ?  He  Yery  well 
new  the  great  and  unlimited  power  of  a  Parliament ;  but  he  knew  as  well, 
lat  it  was  only  in  that  sense  as  he  was  a  part  of  that  Parliament ;  without 
im,  and  against  his  consent,  the  votes  of  either  or  both  Houses  together 
lost  not,  could  not,  should  not  (if  he  could  help  it,  for  his  subjects*  sake  as 
'ell  as  his  own)  forbid  any  thing  that  was  enjoined  by  the  law,  or  enjoin  any 
king  that  was  forbidden  by  the  law.  But  in  any  such  alteration  which 
light  be  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  he  had  not  [refused], 
lioald  not  refuse,  to  consent.  And  he  doubted  not  but  that  all  his  good  sub- 
lets would  eanly  discern  in  what  a  miserable  insecurity  and  confusion  tbey 
loat  neosHarily  and  inevitably  be,  if  descents  might  be  altered,  purchases 
folded,  assurances  and  conveyances  cancelled,  the  sovereign  legal  authority 
sspised  and  resisted,  by  votes  or  orders  of  either  or  both  Houses.  And 
kis,'  he  said,  'he  was  sure,  was  his  case  at  Hull.  And  as  it  was  his  this 
ay,  by  the  same  rule  it  might  be  theirs  to-morrow. 
98.  '  Against  any  desperate  design  of  the  Papists,  of  which  tbey  discoursed 
«  mnch,  he  had  sufficiently  expressed  hb  zeal  and  intentions ;  and  should 
\  as  forward  to  adventure  his  own  life  and  fortune  to  oppose  any  such 
ligns  as  the  meanest  subject  in  his  kingdom 

^.  'For  the  malignant  party, ^  he  said,  'as  the  law  had  not  to  [his^] 

nrledge  defined  their  condition,  so  neither  House  had  presented  them  to 

majesty  under  such  a  notion  ss  he  might  well  understand  whom  they 

nded  ;  and  he  should  therefore  only  inquire  after  and  avoid  the  maUg" 

t  party  under  the  character  of  persons  disaffected  to  the  peace  and 

mmeht  of  the  kingdom,  and  such  who,  neglecting  and  despiidng  the  law 

e  land,  bad  given  themselves  other  rules  to  walk  by,  and  so  dispensed 

their  obedience  to  authority.      Of  those  persons,  as  destructive  to  the 

loowealth,  he  should  take  all  possible  caution. 

>.  *  Why  any  letters  intercepted  from  the  lord  Digby,  (wherein  he 

sued  a  retreat  to  a  place  of  safety,)  should  hinder  him  from  visiting 

a  fort,  and  how  he  bad  opposed  any  ways  of  accommodation  with  his 

nent,  and  what  ways  and  overtures  had  been  offered  in  any  way,  or 

y  desire  of  such  accommodation ;  or  whether  his  message  of  the  20th 

lary  last  (so  often  in  vain  pressed  by  him,)  bad  not  sufficiently  ex- 

his  earnest  desire  of  it,'  he  said,  'all  the  world  should  judge; 

was  it  in  the  power  of  any  persons  to  incline  him  to  take  arms 

iis  Parliament  and  his  good  subjects,  and  miserably  to  embroil  the 

in  civil  wars.     He  had  given  sufficient  evidence  to  the  world  how 

I  affections  abhorred,  and  how  much  bis  heart  did  bleed  at  the 

fion  of,  a  civil  war.   And,'  he  said, '  God  and  the  world  must  judge, 

9  and  industry  were  [not  ^  only  to  defend  and  protect  the  Uberty 

bject,  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  his  own  just  lights,  (part  of  that 

r,'  MS. ;  '  our  *  in  the  AnncerJ]  '  [so  in  the  Antwerp 
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1642  law,)  ftod  his  honour,  (much  more  precious  than  his  life,)  and  if  in  oppontioo 
to  these  any  civil  war  should  arise,  upon  whose  account  the  blood  and 
destruction  that  must  follow  must  be  cast.  God  and  his  own  conMienM 
told  him  that  he  was  clear. 

101.  '  For  captain  Legg's  being  sent  heretofore  to  Hull,  or  for  the  eail  of 
Newcastle's  being  sent  thither,  by  his  warrant  and  authority/  he  said,  '  he 
had  asked  a  question  long  ago,  in  his  answer  to  both  Houses  oonoeming  the 
magazine  at  Hull,  which  he  had  cause  to  think  was  not  eaaj  to  be 
answered  ;  why  the  general  rumour  of  tlie  design  of  Papists  in  the  northen 
parts  should  not  be  thought  sufficient  ground  for  his  majesty  to  pat  in  woA 
a  person  of  honour,  fortune,  and  unblemished  reputation,  as  the  eail  of 
Newcastle  was  known  to  be,  into  a  town  and  fort  of  his  own,  where  his  own 
magazine  lay,  and  yet  the  same  rumour  be  warrant  enough  to  oommit  the 
same  town  and  fort,  without  his  consent,  to  the  hands  of  sir  John  Hotham, 
with  such  a  power  as  was  now  too  well  known  and  understood?  How  his 
refusal  to  have  that  magazine  removed,  upon  the  petition  of  both  Honsfli^ 
could  give  any  advantage  against  him  to  have  it  taken  from  him,  aad 
whether  it  was  a  refusal,  all  men  would  easily  understand  who  read  his  an- 
swertothat  petition ;  to  whichit  had  not  been  yet  thought  fit  to  make  any  reply. 

102.  '  For  the  condition  of  those  persons  who  presented  the  petition  to 
him  at  York  (whom  that  Declaration  called,  "  9omt  few  Ul^affeeied  penom 
about  the  city  of  York")  to  continue  the  magazine  at  Hull,'  he  said,  'he 
made  no  doubt  but  that  petition  would  appear  to  be  attested  both  in  num- 
ber and  weight  by  persons  of  honour  and  integrity,  and  much  more  oonTsr- 
sant  with  the  affections  of  the  whole  country  than  most  of  thoee  petitions 
which  had  been  received  with  so  much  consent  and  approbation.  And  for 
their  presumption  of  interposing  their  advice,  his  majesty  the  more  won- 
dered at  that  exception,  when  such  encouragement  had  been  given,  and 
thanks  declared,  to  multitudes  of  mean,  unknown  people,  prentioea  and 
porters,  who  had  accompanied  petitions  of  very  strange  natures. 

103.  '  For  the  manner  of  bis  going  to  Hull,'  he  said, '  he  had  dearly  set 
forth  the  same  in  his  message  to  both  Houses  of  that  business.  And  for  any 
intelligence  given  to  sir  John  Hotham  of  an  intention  to  deprive  him  of  hii 
life,  as  he  knew  there  was  no  such  intention  in  him,  having  given  him  aU 
possible  assurance  of  the  same  at  his  being  there,  so  he  was  confident  no  audi 
intelligence  was  given,  or  if  it  were,  it  was  by  some  villain,  whohadnoihing 
but  malice,  or  design  to  fright  him  from  his  due  obedience,  to  warrant  him; 
and  sir  John  Hotham  had  all  the  reason  to  assure  himself  that  hia  lifo  would 
be  in  much  more  danger  by  refusing  to  admit  his  King  into  hia  own  tows 
and  fort  than  by  yielding  him  that  obedience  which  he  owed  by  his  oalhaof 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  the  Protestation,  and  which  he  knew  was 
due  and  warrantable  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  For  the  number  of  his 
attendants,  (though  that  could  be  no  warrant  for  such  a  disobedience  in  a 
subject,)'  he  said,  'it  was  well  known  (as  Us  majesty  had  ezpreaaed  in  his 
message  to  both  Houses,  to  which  credit  ought  to  have  been  given)  that  he 
offered  to  go  into  the  town  ¥rith  twenty  horse  only,  his  whole  train  being 
unarmed  ;  and  whosoever  thought  that  too  great  an  attendanoe  for  Ida  ma- 
jesty and  his  two  sons  had  sure  an  intention  to  bring  him  to  a 
retinue  than  they  would  yet  avow. 
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104.  *  Here  then,'  he  Baid,  'was  his  caae,  of  which  all  the  world  should  1642 
judge :  his  majesty  endeavoured  to  visit  a  town  and  fort  of  his  own,  where- 
in his  own  magazine  lay:  a  subject,  in  defiance  of  him,  shuts  the  gates 
against  him,  with  armed  men  resists,  denies,  and  opposes  his  entrance ; 
tdls  him,  in  plain  terms,  he  should  not  oome  in.'    He  said,  *  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  understand  much  law,  yet  in  the  point  of  treason  he  had  had  much 
learning  taught  him  this  Parliament;  and  if  the  sense  of  the  statute  of  the 
35th  year  of  Edward  III.  chap.  2,  were  not  very  differing  from  the  letter, 
sir  John  Hotluun*s  act  was  no  less  than  plain  High  Treason  :  and  he  had 
been  contemptibly  stupid  if  he  had,  after  all  those  circumstances  of  grace  and 
fiivour  then  shewed  to  him,  made  any  scruple  to  proclaim  him  traitor.  And 
whether  he  were  so  or  no,  if  he  would  render  himself,  his  majesty  would  re- 
quire no  other  trial  than  that  which  the  law  had  appointed  to  every  subject, 
and  which  he  was  confident  he  had  not  in  the  least  degree  violated  in  those 
proceedings;  no  more  than  he  had  done  the  privilege  of  Parliament  by 
endeavouring  in  a  just  way  to  challenge  his  own  unquestionable  privileges. 
For  that>  in  such  case,  the  declaring  him  traitor,  being  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  without  process  of  law,  should  be  a  breach  of  privilege 
of  Parliament^  (of  which  he  was  sure  none  extended  to  treason,  felony,  or 
breach  of  the  peace,)  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  or  against  the  law 
of  the  land,  he  must  have  other  reasons  than  bare  votes.'    He  said,  'he 
would  know,  if  sir  John  Hotham  had  with  those  forces  by  which  he  kept 
him  out  of  his  town  of  Hull  pursued  him  to  the  gates  of  York,  which  he 
might  as  legally  have  done,  whether  his  majesty  must  have  stayed  from  de- 
claring him  traitor  till  process  of  law  might  have  issued  against  him? 
Would  fears  and  jealousies  dispense  with  necessary  and  real  forms,  and 
must  his  majesty  when  actual  war  is  levied  upon  him  observe  forms  which 
the  law  itself  doth  not  enjoin  ?    The  cause,'  he  said,  *  was  truly  stated  ;  let 
all  the  world  judge  (unless  the  mere  sitting  of  a  Parliament  did  suspend  all 
laws,  and  his  majesty  was  the  only  person  in  England  against  whom  treason 
could  not  be  conmiitted)  where  the  fiiult  was.    And  whatsoever  course  he 
should  be  driven  to  for  the  vindication  of  that  his  privilege,  and  for  the 
reoovery  and  maintenance  of  his  known  undoubted  rights,  he  doth  promise, 
in  the  presence  of  Almighty  Ood,  and  as  he  hopes  for  his  blessing  in  his 
vaoceaB,  that  he  would  to  the  utmost  of  hia  powers  defend  and  maintain  the 
true  Protestant  profession,  the  law  of  the  land,  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  the  just  privilege  and  freedom  of  Parliament. 

105.  *  For  the  order  of  assutance  given  to  the  committee  of  both  Houses  April  28. 
conoeming  their  going  to  Hull,'  he  said, '  he  should  say  no  more,  but  that 
thoee  persons  named  in  that  order,  he  presumed,  would  give  no  commands, 
or  hia  good  subjects  obey,  other  than  what  were  warranted  by  the  law,  (bow 
large  the  directions  are,  or  the  instructions  might  be,)  for  to  that  rule  he 
should  apply  his  own  actions,  and  by  it  require  an  account  from  other  men. 
And  that  all  his  good  subjects  might  the  better  know  their  duty  in  matters 
of  this  nature,  he 'wished  them  carefully  to  peruse  the  statute  of  the  nth 
year  of  King  Henry  VII.  ch.  i^'     He  said,  *  he  would  conclude  with  Mr. 

^  [None  thai  ihall  attend  upon  the  King,  and  do  him  true  service,  thall  be 
attainted,  or  forfeit  any  thing.'\ 
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1642  Pimm's  own  words  \**  If  the  prerogative  of  the  King  overwhdm  the  liberiif 
of  the  people,  it  toill  he  turned  to  tyranny ;  if  liberty  undermine  the  preroga- 
tive, it  would  grow  into  anarchy.^* 


© 


ylO^«  Besides  their  Declaration,  votes,  and  orders,  in  the 
juBtJfication  of  sir  John  Hotham,  for  his  hetter  encouragement 
and  for  a  ground  of  his  son's  residence  at  Hull,  in  whom  they 
April  30.  had  in  truth  a  firmer  confidence  than  in  the  father,  they  ordered 
that  *  if,  hy  any  force  or  accident,  sir  John  Hotham  should  lose 
his  life,  or  otherwise  die  in  that  service,  his  *  son  diould 
succeed  him  in  the  government/  And  having  thus  declared 
themselves,  they  thought  fit  at  last  to  send  some  particular 

May  5.  answer  to  the  King  upon  that  husiness,  which  they  were  the 
rather  inclined  to  do  that,  under  that  pretence,  they  might  send 
down  a  committee  of  their  own  to  reside  at  York,  whereby  they 
might  receive  constant  animadversions  of  what  happened  and 
what  was  designed,  and  their  friends  and  dependents  in  that 
large,  populous,  and  rich  county  be  the  better  confirmed  in 
their  afiections  and  devotions  to  them.  And  to  that  purpose 
they  sent  down  the  lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  the  lord  FairCokx, 
sir  Hugh  Cholraely,  (a  fast  friend  to  sir  J.  Hotham,)  sir  Philip 
Stapleton,  (who  had  likewise  married  Hotham's  daughter,)  and 

May  9.  sir  Harry  Cholmely,  who  presented  their  answer  in  writing  to 
his  majesty ;  the  which,  being  of  a  mould  unusual,  and  a  dialect 
higher  and  rougher  than  even  themselves  had  yet  used,  I  have 
thought  fit  to  insert  in  the  same  words  it  was  delivered, 
thus: — 

107.  Themott  humble  answer  of  the  Lords  and  Commonsin  Parliamemi  to 
two  messages  from  your  saered  majesty  concerning  sir  John  HotkemCs 
refusal  to  give  your  majesty  entrance  into  the  town  ofHuU, 

'Your  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  understand,  that  we,  your  Great 
Council,  finding  manifold  evidences  of  the  wicked  counsels  and  practioes  of 
some  in  near  trust  and  authority  about  you,  to  put  the  kingdom  into  a  oom- 
bustion  by  drawing  your  majesty  into  places  of  strength,  remote  finom  your 
Parliament,  and  by  exciting  your  people  to  commotions  under  pretence  of 
serving  your  majesty  against  your  Parliament,  lest  this  malignant  party  by 
the  advantage  of  the  town  and  magazine  of  Hull  should  be  enabled  to  go 
through  with  their  mischievous  intentions,  did,  (in  discharge  of  the  great 
trust  that  lies  upon  us,  and  by  that  power  which  in  cases  of  this  nature 

1  [•  that  his.'  MS.] 
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resides  in  us,)  command  the  town  of  Hull  to  be  secured  by  a  garrison  of  the  1642 
adjoining  train-band,  under  the  goYemment  of  sir  John  Hotham ;  requiring 
him  to  keep  the  same  for  the  service  of  your  majesty  and  the  kingdom : 
wherein  we  have  done  nothing  contrary  to  your  royal  sovereignty  in  that 
town,  or  legal  propriety  in  the  magazine. 

108.  'Upon  consideration  of  sir  John  Hotham's  proceeding  at  your 
majesty's  being  there,  we  have  upon  very  good  grounds  adjudged  that  he 
could  not  discharge  the  trust  upon  which,  nor  make  good  the  end  for  which, 
he  was  placed  in  the  guard  of  that  town  and  magazine,  if  he  had  let  in  your 
majesty  with  such  counsellors  and  company  as  [were  ^]  then  about  you. 

109.  *  Wherefore,  upon  full  resolution  of  both  Houses,  we  have  declared 
sir  John  Hotham  to  be  dear  Arom  that  odious  crime  of  treason,  and  have 
avowed  that  he  hath  therein  done  nothing  but  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  assuring  ourselves  that,  upon 
mature  deliberation,  your  majesty  will  not  interpret  his  obedience  to  such 
authority  to  be  an  affront  to  your  majesty,  or  to  be  of  that  nature  as  to  re- 
quire any  justice  to  be  done  upon  him,  or  satisfaction  to  be  made  to  your 
majesty :  but  that  you  will  see  just  cause  of  joining  with  your  Parliament 
in  preserving  and  securing  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  suppressing  this 
wicked  and  malignant  party,  who,  by  false  colours  and  pretensions  of  main- 
taining your  majesty*s  prerogative  against  the  Parliament,  (wherein  they 
fully  agree  with  the  rebels  of  Ireland,)  have  been  the  causes  of  all  our  dis- 
tempers and  dangers. 

110.  '  For  prevention  whereof  we  know  no  better  remedy  than  settling 
the  militia  of  the  kingdom  according  to  the  bill  which  we  have  sent  your 
majesty,  without  any  intention  of  deserting  or  declining  the  validity  or 
observance  of  that  ordinance  which  passed  both  Houses  upon  your  majesty *s 
former  refusal,  but  we  still  hold  that  ordinance  to  be  effectuid  by  the  laws 
of  this  kingdom.  And  we  shall  be  exceeding  glad  if  your  majesty,  by 
approving  these  our  just,  dutiful,  and  necessary  proceedings,  shall  be  pleased 
to  entertain  such  counsel  as  we  assure  ourselves,  by  God*s  blessing,  will 
prove  very  advantageous  for  the  honour  and  greatness  of  your  majesty,  the 
safety  and  peace  of  your  people ;  amongst  which  we  know  none  more  likely 
to  produce  such  good  effects  than  a  declaration  from  your  majesty  of  your 
purpose  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  going  into  Ireland,  and  to  make  a  speedy 
return  into  these  parts,  to  be  near  your  Parliament.  Which  as  it  is  our 
most  humble  desire  and  earnest  petition,  so  shall  it  be  seconded  with  our 
most  dutiful  care  for  the  safety  of  your  royal  person,  and  constant  prayers 
that  it  may  prove  honourable  and  succ^essful  in  the  ha])pine8s  of  your 
mi^esty  and  all  your  kingdoms.* 

111.  To   this   answer,  with  all   formality  delivered  to  his 

majesty  by  the  committee,  the  King  returned  a  quick  reply, 

that 

*  He  had  been  in  good  hope  that  the  reason  why  they  had  so  long  deferred 
their  answer  to  his  messages  concerning  Hull  had  been  that  they  might  the 
better  have  given  him  satis&ction  therein,  which  now  added  the  more 

>  [•  was,'  MS.] 
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1642  astonishment,  finding  their  answer,  after  so  long  advisement^  to  be  of  tliai 
nature  which  could  not  but  rather  increase  than  diminish  the  preaent  dis- 
tractions, if  constantly  adhered  to  by  the  Parliament/  He  asked  them, 
*  whether  it  was  not  too  much  that  his  town  of  Hull  had  a  garrison  pat  into 
it,  to  the  great  ch<irge  of  the  county  and  inconvenience  to  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants, without  his  consent  and  approbation,  under  colour  at  that  time  of 
foreign  invasion  and  apprehensions  of  the  Popish  party,  but  th«t  now  the 
reasons  thereof  should  be  enlarged  with  a  scandal  to  his  majesty  and  his 
faithful  servants,  only  to  bring  in  the  more  specious  pretext  for  the  ATOwing 
sir  John  Hotham's  insolence  and  treason  ?  * 

112.  He  said,  *  he  had  often  heard  of  the  great  trust  that  by  the  law  of 
God  and  man  was  committed  to  the  King  for  the  defence  and  safety  of  bis 
people,  but  as  yet  he  never  understood  what  trust  or  power  was  committed 
to  either  or  both  Houses  of  Parliament  without  the  King ;  they  being  sum- 
moned to  counsel  and  advise  the  King.  But  by  what  law  or  authority  thej 
possess  themselves  of  his  majesty^s  proper  right  and  inheritance,  he  waaoon- 
fident  that  as  they  had  not,  so  they  could  not  shew.*  He  told  them  that 
'  he  had  not  hitherto  given  the  least  interruption  to  public  justice ;  but  thej» 
mther  than  suffer  one  of  their  members  to  come  so  much  as  to  a  legal  trial 
for  the  highest  crime,  would  make  use  of  an  order  of  Parliament  to  ooon- 
tenance  treason,  by  declaring  him  free  from  that  guHt  which  all  fonner 
ages  never  accounted  other ;  and  that  without  so  much  as  inquiring  the 
opinion  of  the  judges ;  for  he  was  confident  they  would  have  mentaoned 
their  opinion  if  they  had  asked  it. 

113.  *  Therefore  he  expected,  that  upon  further  and  better  oonadramtaon  of 
the  great  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  business  of  Hull,  and  serioosly 
weighing  how  much  it  did  concern  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom, 
they  would,  without  farther  instance  from  hb  majesty,  give  him  full  and 
speedy  justice  against  sir  John  Hotham.  And,"  he  said, '  he  would  leave  all 
his  good  people  to  think  what  hope  of  justice  there  was  left  for  them,  when 
they  refused  or  delayed  to  give  their  own  sovereign  satisfiACtion.  And,  as 
he  had  already  said,  till  that  should  be  done,  he  would  intend  no  bosinesa 
whatsoever,  other  than  that  of  Ireland. 

114.  *  And,'  he  said,  'he  likewise  expected  that  they  would  not  pnt  the 
militia  in  execution  until  they  could  shew  him  by  what  law  thej  had 
authority  to  do  the  same  without  his  consent ;  or  if  Uiey  did,  he  was  oonfi- 
dent  that  he  should  find  much  more  obedience  according  to  law  than  they 
would  do  against  law.  And  he  should  esteem  all  those  who  should  obey 
them  therein  to  be  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  would  in  due 
season  call  them  to  a  legal  account  for  the  same. 

115.  *  Concerning  his  return,'  he  told  them,  '  he  never  heard  that  the 
slandering  of  a  king*s  government  and  his  faithful  servants,  the  refusing  of 
him  justice,  and  in  a  case  of  treason,  and  the  seeking  to  take  away  his  un- 
doubted tmd  legal  authority,  under  the  pretence  of  putting  the  kingdom  into 
a  posture  of  defence,  were  arguments  to  induce  a  king  to  come  near,  or 
hearken  to,  his  Parliament.* 


Iff  The  King  despatched  this  answer  the  sooner  that  the 
country  might  be  freed  from  the  impression  the  presence  and 
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activity  of  the  committee  made  in  them,  but  when  he  delivered  1642 
it  to  them,  and  required  them  to  make  all  convenient  haste 
with  it  to  the  Houses,  they  told  him,  *  they  would  send  it  by  an 
express,  but  that  themselves  were  required  and  appointed  to 
reside  still  at  York.'  The  King  told  them  that  '  he  liked  not 
to  have  such  supervisors  near  him,  and  wislied  them  to  be  very 
careful  in  their  carriage;  that  the  country  was  visibly  then 
very  well  affected,  and  if  he  found  any  declension,  he  well 
knew  to  whom  to  impute  it,  and  should  be  compelled  to  pro- 
ceed in  another  manner  against  them  than,  with  reference  to 
their  persons,*  (for  they  were  all  then  reputed  moderate  men, 
and  had  not  been  thought  disaffected  to  the  government  of  the 
Church  or  State,) '  he  should  be  willing  to  do/  They  answered, 
with  a  sullen  confidence,  that  '  they  should  demean  themselves 
according  to  their  instructions,  and  would  perform  the  trust 
reposed  in  them  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.'  Yet  such 
was  the  ticklishness  of  the  King's  condition,  that,  though  it  was 
most  evident  that  their  coming  and  staying  there  was  to 
pervert  and  corrupt  the  loyalty  and  affections  of  those  parts, 
and  to  infuse  into  them  inclinations  contrary  to  their  allegiance, 
it  was  not  thought  counsellable  at  that  time  either  to  commit 
them  to  prison,  or  to  expel  them  from  that  city,  or  to  inhibit 
them  the  freedom  of  his  own  Court  and  presence  ;  and  so  they 
continued  for  the  space  of  above  a  month  in  York,  even  in 
defiance  of  the  King  ^ 

*  The  following  account  of  the  passages  narrated  in  §§  31-35  foUows 
here  in  the  History,  pp.  160-162,  but  is  struck  out  : — 

1 .  '  About  this  time,  or  a  little  before,  there  was  an  accident,  which, 
though  no  man  could  conceive  begat  the  present  distempers,  many  thought 
did  improve  them,  added  fuel  to  that  fire  which  otherwise  possibly  might 
not  have  blazed  so  soon,  or  in  so  great  a  flame.  It  is  remembered  that  at 
the  King*B  going  to  Hampton  Court  in  January  before,  he  sent  to  the  earls 
of  Eseez  and  Holland  to  attend  him,  and  that  they  both  refused,  that  is, 
neglected,  to  wait  on  him*.  During  the  time  that  he  stayed  at  Windsor, 
nor  till  the  Queen  was  shipped  from  Dover,  neither  of  them  came  near  him. 
lliat  day  he  rested  at  Greenwich,  in  his  way  to  the  north,  they  came  to 
him,  and  stayed  three  or  four  hours,  and  returned  to  Whitehall,  where 
their  tables  at  the  King*s  charge,  belonging  to  their  places,  were  kept,  and 
thoee  especially  (if  not  only)  entertained  at  those  tables  who  were  most 
factious  and  seditious  against  the  King ;  and  their  lordships,  in  all  those 

^  CBeebooklV,  f  196.] 
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1642       117.  The  militia  was  the  argament  which  they  found  made 
deepest  impression  in  the  people,  being  totally  ignorant  what  it 

conclusions  by  which  the  sovereign  power  was  most  wonnded   and  oon- 
temned,  gave  their  full  sufirages.    The  King  being  resolved  to  firee  himadf 
from  the  ignominy  of  such  retainers,  or  at  least  to  reduce  them  to  Mme 
formality  of  duty,  shortly  after  his  coming  to  York,  to  which  place  he  had 
adjourned  the  solemnization  of  St.  6eorge*s  feast,  when  he  meant  (and 
accordingly  did)  install  his  younger  son,  the  duke  of  York,  a  knight  of  that 
order,  his  majesty  by  special  letters  required  the  earl  of  Essex,  the  Lard 
Chamberlain  of  his  Household,  and  the  earl  of  Holland,  the  first  Grentleman 
of  his  Bedchamber  and  Groom  of  his  Stool,  to  be  present  at  that  ceremony, 
whither  both  their  places  and  relations  required  them.     Whether  tiiey  in 
truth  feared  any  design  or  attempt  upon  their  persons,  which  ia  hardly 
credible,  or  (which  is  more  probable)  whether  they  were  so  conaciooa  of 
their  miscarriages,   that  they  should  be  displaced  if  they  went,  and  to 
would  be  sure  not  to  lose  the  favour  of  King  and  Parliament  at  onoe^  or 
(which  is  most  likely)  that  they  were  at  this  time  so  far  intereased  and  en- 
gaged with  the  powerful  faction,  (who  knew  well  to  work  by  degreee  upon 
their  several  vanities  and  infirmities,)  that  they  could  not  safely  retire; 
they  both  resolved  not  to  yield  obedience  to  the  just  summons  they  had 
received,  but,  acquainting  the  House  therewith,  for  their  excuse  procored 
an  absolute  inhibition,  and  to  be  conmianded  not  to  desert  the  aervioe  of 
that  House  to  attend  upon  the  King,  who  might  better  dispense  with  them. 
Hereupon  the  King,  being  not  disappointed  in  his  expectation,  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Lord  Keeper  in  his  own  hand,  with  another  enclosed  to  each  of  the 
earls,  by  which  he  required  them  forthwith  to  come  to  him,  and,  in  case  of 
refusal,  to  deliver  the  ensigns  of  their  offices  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  waa 
likewise  required  to  receive  the  same.    The  fearful  Keeper  (whose  foun- 
dations of  courage  and  reason  were  strangely  shaken)  durst  not  adventure 
the  delivery  of  the  letters,  but  pretended  that  it  would  be  interpreted  in 
him  a  breach  of  privilege,  being  a  member  of  that  House,  and  upon  that 
pretence  wrote  to  the  King  to  be  excused.    But  the  King  woold  not  be 
thereby  drawn  to  waive  his  resolution,  and  therefore  sent  an  express  com- 
mand to  his  faithful  secretary,  the  lord  Falkland,  to  perform  that  which 
the  other  refused ;  who,  without  any  hesitation,  being  a  most  punctual  man 
in  his  duty,  though  he  was  nothing  glad  of  the  employment^  both  as  he 
thought  it  might  inflame  the  present  distemper  and  as  in  his  nature  he 
abhorred  the  doing  an  unkind  or  unacceptable  thing  to  any  man,  deliyered 
the  letters ;  and,  after  two  or  three  hours*  consideration  between  themselyes, 
both  the  lords  delivered  him  the  badges  of  their  several  offices,  the  one  his 
staff,  the  other  his  key,  and  so  went  without  those  ensigns,  which  were 
easily  missed,  into  the  House  of  Peers.    Great  fury  and  dislike  were 
presently  expressed  that  the  King  should  put  marks  of  his  displeasure  npon 
any  persons  so  eminently  in  their  favour,  and  a  conference  desired  with  the 
Conmions  upon  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  highly  oonoeming  the 
honour  and  privilege  of  Parliament ;  where  the  Lords  declared,  that  the 
King  had  displaced  two  great  officers  only  for  their  affection  and  fiddity  to 
the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  and  that  they  were  to  be  looked  npon  as 
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was,  or  what  the  consequence  of  it  might  be ;  and  so  believing  164il 
whatsoever  they  told  them  concerning  it.     And  therefore  they 

men  suffering  for  doing  their  duty ;  and  therefore  they  had  voted  (in  which 
they  desired  the  concurrence  of  the  Commons)  that  the  displacing  those 
great  lords  from  their  offices  was  an  effect  of  evil  counsel,  and,  being 
apparently  done  because  they  woald  not  desert  the  service  of  the  House, 
was  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  Parliament ;  and  that  whosoever  should 
prefume  to  take  either  of  those  offices  was  an  enemy  to  the  conmionwealth, 
and  should  be  held  unworthy  of  any  preferment  or  place  of  honour  in  the 
kingdom.  The  Commons  made  no  scruple  of  concurring,  and,  according 
to  their  usual  course  in  matters  of  censure,  added,  that  whosoever  gave  the 
King  thai  pernicious  counsdk  to  remove  those  lords  were  enemies  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  should  be  removed  from  being  near  or  about  his 
majesty*s  person.  And  because  the  frequent  discoursing  of  evil  counsellorg 
carried  not  that  terror  with  it  as  they  expected,  they  appointed  a  solemn 
day  upon  which  they  would  name  those  they  conceived  (for  conceit  was 
enough)  to  be  those  evil  counsellors,  that  they  might  be  disabled  from 
doing  any  farther  mischief.  Very  many  who  stood  at  the  nearest  distance, 
and  observed  the  arts  and  industry  that  were  used  to  corrupt  the  affec- 
tions and  to  pervert  the  understandings  of  the  weak,  and  to  heighten  the 
malice  and  rancour  of  the  wilful,  were  very  sorry  for  the  di^laeing  those 
two  lords,  especially  the  earl  of  Essex,  at  that  time,  believing  that  it  would 
make  him  the  more  capable  of  being  applied  to  some  services  against  the 
King  which  he  would  else  be  drawn  very  hardly  to.  And  the  trath  is, 
the  violent  and  governing  party,  though  they  seemed  very  angry,  were 
very  much  pleased  with  the  accident,  imagining  that  his  proud  nature 
would  be  easily  whetted  and  inflamed  to  such  an  indignation  that  he  would 
henceforward  stick  at  nothing.  And  it  did  prove  of  sovereign  use  to  them> 
his  lordship  seeming  to  believe  that  the  discharging  him  from  his  place  was 
the  absolving  him  from  any  obligation  of  affection  or  tenderness  at  the  least 
to  the  King's  service.  And  many  who  were  avowed  and  professed  enemies 
to  the  whole  course  of  his  friendships  and  correspondencies,  were  then,  and 
have  been  since,  persuaded,  that  if  he  had  been  still  suffered  to  have  walked 
with  that  staff  he  would  never  have  rid  in  those  errands  he  afterwards  did  ; 
and  whilst  he  had  been  trusted  with  the  guard  of  his  majesty's  person, 
which  he  well  understood  his  office  to  be,  that  it  woald  not  have  been 
possible  to  have  engaged  him  in  the  leading  an  army  against  him!  and 
then,  I  am  persuaded,  how  many  soever  they  have  since  bred  up  to  lead 
their  armies,  there  was  none  that  at  that  t^'me  could  have  raised  one  for 
them  but  the  earl  of  Essex.  On  the  other  side,  they  who  only  looked  upon 
the  bold  scandals  that  were  every  day  raised  and  countenanced,  and  the 
disserrice  that  was  every  day  done  to  his  majesty,  and  observed  those  two 
lords  to  be  not  only  constant  concurrers  but  active  and  stirring  promoters 
of  the  same,  thought  the  King  in  policy,  that  his  other  servants  might  not  by 
their  examples  be  taught  to  tread  in  their  paths,  (the  common  disease  then 
of  the  Court,)  and  in  honour,  obliged  to  remove  those  whom  he  could  not 
reform,  that  he  might  not  be  thought  insenpible  of  the  affronts  and  indig- 
nities offered  to  him  ;  and  rather  wondered  that  he  did  it  no  sooner  than 
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1642  resolved  to  drive  that  nail  home ;  and  though,  for  want  of  th^r 
imminent  danger,  and  during  the  time  of  the  King's  treaty  and 
overture  of  a  hill,  they  had  forhorne  the  execution  of  their 
ordinance,  yet  the  frequent  musters  of  volunteers  without 
order,  almost  in  all  counties,  by  the  bare  authority  of  their 
votes,  gave  them  sufficient  evidence  how  open  the  people  were 
to  their  commands ;  at  least,  how  unprepared  authority  was  to 
resist  and  oppose  them.  And  therefore,  after  the  King  had 
displaced  their  favourites,  and  refused  to  pass  the  bill  for  the 
militi€^  and  sir  .John  Hothap  J^d  refused  to  let  the  King  come 
into  the  town  of  Hull,  and  they  had  justified  him  for  so  doing, 
May  3, 4^ .  they  prepared  a  Declaration  concerning  the  whole  state  of  the 
militia,  as  the  resolution  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  upon  that 
matter,  in  which  they  said, 

18.  *  That,  holding  it  neceesary  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Idagdooi 
to  settle  the  militia  thereof,  they  had  for  that  purpose  prepared  an  ordim- 
ance  of  Parliament,  and  with  all  humility  had  presented  the  same  to  hlf 
'  majesty  for  his  royal  assent :  who,  notwithstanding  the  fiuthful  advioe  of 
his  Parliament,  and  the  several  reasons  offered  by  them  of  the  nr  nwity 
thereof  for  the  securing  of  his  majesty^s  person  and  the  peace  and  aafety  of 
his  people,  did  refuse  to  give  his  consent ;  and  thereupon  they  wwe 
necessitated,  in  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  as  the  representative 
body  of  the  kingdom,  to  make  an  ordinance  by  the  authority  of  both 
Houses  to  settle  the  militia,  warranted  thereunto  by  the  fundamental  lawi 
\of  the  land«    That  his  majesty,   taking  notice  thereof,   did  by  sevenl 

that  he  did  it  then.  So  different  were  the  observations  and  judgments  of 
men  of  the  same  affections  and  equal  understandings. 

2.  '  It  may  be  wondered,  that  neither  then  Aor  upon  many  other  occa- 
sions, when  the  Houses  seemed  highly  inflamed  with  evil  coun^^lon,  and 
appointed  set  days  for  the  naming  of  [them],  that  they  never  proceeded  in 
that  work ;  especially  after  they  well  enough  knew  the  pOTSons  who  were 
not  of  their  opinions,  and  had  interest  enough  to  cross  their  designs,  and 
the  courage  to  contemn  them,  and  when  they  had  resolved  that  without  any 
allegation  of  a  particular  crime  their  general  diffidence  (that  is,  their  not 
confiding)  in  a  man  was  argument  enough  to  remove  him  from  any  oflioeor 
trust ;  but  their  true  reason  of  not  daring  to  meddle  with  that  general  of 
naming  evil  counsellorg  was  their  great  care  of  preserving  marquis  Hamhle- 
ton,  whom,  they  discovered,  some  (who  meant  to  give  shrewd  and  experi- 
mental reasons,  not  easy  to  be  answered  or  avoided)  resolved  to  name ;  and 
so  they  waived  the  general,  till  some  particular  accident,  how  light  soerer, 
(as  in  the  absurd,  unparalleled  case  of  the  duke  of  Richmond),  gave  them 
opportunity  to  be  revenged  on  him  whom  they  desired  to  destroy.' 

*  [Ordered  to  be  printed  May  5.] 
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messagefl  inTite  them  to  settle  the  same  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  affirming  1642 
in  his  message  sent  in  answer  to  the  petition  of  both  Houses  presented  to 
his  majesty  at  York,  March  26,  that  he  always  thought  it  necessary  the 
same  shonld  be  settled,  and  that  he  never  denied  the  thing,  only  denied  the 
way ;  and  for  the  matter  of  it,  took  exceptions  only  to  the  preface,  as  a 
thing  not  standing  with  his  honour  to  consent  to,  and  that  himself  was  ex- 
cluded in  the  execution,  and  for  a  time  unlimited  :  whereupon  the  Lords 
and  Conunons,  being  desirous  to  give  his  majesty  all  satisfaction  that  might 
be,  even  to  the  least  tittle  of  form  and  circumstances,  and  when  his  majesty 
had  pleased  to  offer  them  a  bill  ready  drawn,  had,  for  no  other  cause  than 
to  manifest  their  hearty  affection  to  comply  with  his  majesty*s  desires  and 
obtain  his  consent,  entertained  the  same,  in^  the  mean  time  no  way 
declining  their  ordinance ;  and,  to  express  their  earnest  zeal  to  correspond 
with  his  majesty's  desire,  (in  all  things  that  might  consist  with  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  trust  reposed  in  them,)  did  pass  that 
bill,  and  therein  omitted  the  preamble  inserted  before  the  ordinance,  limited 
the  time  to  less  than  two  years,  and  confined  the  authority  of  the  lieu- 
tenants to  these  three  particulars,  namely,  rebellion,  insurrection,  and 
foreign  invasion,  and  returned  the  same  to  his  majesty  for  his  royal  assent. 
But  all  these  expressions  of  fidelity  and  loyalty,  all  those  desires  and  earnest 
endeavours  to  comply  with  his  majesty,  had  (to  their  great  grief  and 
sorrow,)  produced  no  better  effects  than  an  absolute  denial  even  of  that 
which  his  majesty  by  his  former  messages,  as  they  conceived,  had 
promised :  the  advice  of  evil  and  wicked  councils  receiving  still  more  credit 
with  him  than  that  of  his  Great  Council  of  Parliament,  in  a  matter  of  so 
high  importance  that  the  safety  of  his  kingdom  and  peace  of  his  people 
depended  upon  it. 

119.  '  But  now,  what  must  be  the  exception  to  that  bill  ?  Not  any  sure 
that  was  to  the  ordinance ;  for  a  care  had  been  taken  to  give  satisfaction  in 
all  those  particulars.  Then  the  exception  was,  because  that  the  disposing 
and  exeention  thereof  was  referred  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  his 
majesty  excluded ;  and  now,  that  by  the  bill  the  power  and  execution  was 
ascertained  and  reduced  to  particulars,  and  the  law  of  the  realm  made  the 
rule  thereof,  his  majesty  would  not  trust  the  persons.  The  power  was  too 
great,  too  unlimited,  to  trust  them  with.  But  what  was  that  power  ? 
Was  it  any  other  but,  in  express  terms,  to  suppress  rebellion,  insurrection, 
and  foreign  invasion  ?  And  who  were  those  persons  ?  Were  not  they 
snch  as  were  nominated  by  the  Great  Council  of  the  kingdom,  and 
sasented  to  by  his  majesty  f  And  was  it  too  great  a  power  to  trust 
those  persons  with,  Uie  suppression  of  rebellion,  insurrection,  and 
foreign  invasion  ?  Surely,*  they  said,  '  the  most  wicked  of  them  who 
advised  his  majesty  to  that  answer  could  not  suggest  but  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  safety  of  his  majesty's  royal  person,  and  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  such  a  power  should  be  put  in  some  hands  ;  and  there  was  no 
pretence  for  exception  to  the  persons.'  They  said,  '  his  majesty  had,  for 
the  space  of  above  fifteen  years  together,  not  thought  a  power  far  exceeding 
that  to  be  too  great  to  intrust  particular  persons  with,  to  whose  will  the 
lives  and  liberties  of  his  people  by  martial  laws  were  made  subject ;  for  such 

»  ['and  in,' MS.] 
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1642  was  the  power  given  to  lord  lieutenants  and  deputy  lieutenants  in  erery 
county  of  this  kingdom,  and  that  without  the  consent  of  the  people  or 
authority  of  law.  But  now  in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  upon  the  advice 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  no  longer  space  than  two  years,  a  leaer 
power,  and  that  for  the  safety  of  King  and  people,  was  thought  too  grsti 
to  trust  particular  persons  with,  though  named  by  both  Houses  of  Pariia- 
ment  and  approved  of  by  his  majesty  himself.  And  surely,  if  there  were  s 
necessity  to  settle  the  militia,  (which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  coakm,) 
the  persons  could  not  be  intrusted  with  less  power  than  that^  to  have  it 
effectual.  And  the  precedents  of  former  ages,  when  there  happened  s 
necessity  to  raise  such  a  power,  never  straitened  that  power  to  a 
narrower  compass;   witness  the  commissions  of  array  in  several  kings* 

r  reigns,  and  often  issued  out  by  the  consent  and  authority  of  Parliament. 
120.  '  The  Lords  and  Commons  therefore,  intrusted  with  the  safety  of 
the  kingdom  and  peace  of  the  people,  (which  they  called  Grod  to  witneii 
was  their  only  aim,)  finding  themselves  denied  those  their  so  neoessaiy  and 
just  demands,  and  that  they  could  never  be  discharged  before  Grod  or  man 
if  they  should  suffer  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  and  peace  of  the  people  to  be 
exposed  to  the  malice  of  the  malignant  party  at  home  or  the  fury  of  enemies 
from  abroad,  and  knowing  no  other  way  to  encounter  the  imminent  and 
approaching  danger  but  by  putting  the  people  into  a  fit  posture  of  defenoe, 
did  resolve  to  put  their  said  ordinance  in  present  execution ;  and  did  re- 
quire all  persons  in  authority,  by  virtue  of  the  said  ordinance,  forthwith  to 
put  the  same  in  execution,  and  all  others  to  obey  it,  according  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom  in  such  cases,  as  they  tendered  the  upholding  of 
the  true  Protestant  religion,  the  safety  of  his  majesty*s  person  and  his  i^fsl 
1     posterity,  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  being  of  this  commonwealth.' 

^'**     This  Declaration  (being   in  answer  to  a  message  from  his 

majesty)  was  printed,  and  with  the  usual  care  and  dexterity 

dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom,  without  so  much  as  sending 

it  to  the  King ;  and  thereupon  warrants  and  directions  issued 

into  all  parts  for  the  exercising  the  militia. 

(l2U  This  being  the  first  Declaration  they  had  in  plain  terms 

pubnshed  against  the  King,  without  ever  communicating  it  or 

presenting  it  to  him,  as  they  had  done  all  the  rest,  his  majesty 

was  the  more  troubled  how  to  take  notice  of  it ;  but  conceiying 

it  necessary  to  apply  some  antidote  to  this  poison,  the  violent 

operation  whereof  lie  had  reason  to  apprehend,  he  published  a 

Declaration  ^  by  way  of  answer  to  that  Declaration,  \n  which 

he  said  that 

122.  'He  very  well  understood  how  much  it  was  below  the  high  and 
royal  dignity  wherein  God  had  placed  him  to  take  notice  [of],  much  more 
to  trouble  himself  with  answering,  those  many  scandalous  seditious  nam- 

'  [Printed  at  London,  without  the  printer*s  name.  May  23.] 
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phlets  and  printed  papers  which  were  scattered  with  such  great  license  1642 

throaghout  the  kingdom,  (notwithstanding  his  majesty's  earnest  desire,  so 

oftetn  in  vain  pressed,  for  a  reformation,)  though  he  found  it  evident  that 

the  minds  of  many  of  his  weak  subjects  had  been,  and  still  were,  poisoned 

by  those  means,  and  that  so  general  a  terror  had  possessed  the  minds  and 

hearts  of  all  men  that,  whilst  the  presses  swarmed,  and  every  day  produced 

new  tracts  against  the  established  government  of  the  Church  and  State, 

most  men  wanted  the  courage  or  the  conscience  to  write,  or  the  opportunity 

and  encouragement  to  publish,  such  composed  sober  animadversions  as 

might  either  preserve  the  minds  of  his  good  subjects  from  such  infection  or 

restore  and  recover  them  when  they  were  so  infected :  but,*  his  majesty 

said,   'he  was  contented   to  let  himself  fall   to   any  office  that  might 

undeceive  his  people,  and  to  take  more  pains  that  way  by  his  own  pen  than 

ever  king  had  done,  when  he  found  any  thing  that  seemed  to  carry  the 

reputation  and  authority  of  either  or  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  would 

not  have  the  same  refuted  or  disputed  by  vulgar  and  common  pens,  till  he 

should  be  throughly  informed  whether  those  acts  had  in  truth  that  coun- 

tenance  and  warrant  they  pretend :  which  regard  of  his,  his  majesty  doubted 

not  but  in  time  would  recover  that  due  reverence  (tte  absence  whereof  he 

had  too  much  reason  to  complain  [of])  to  his  person  and  his  messages  which 

in  all  ages  had  been  paid,  (and   no  doubt  was  due)  to  the  Crown   of 

England. 

123.  He  said,  '  he  had  therefore  taken  notice  of  a  printed  paper  entitled, 
A  DtdartUion  of  both  Houses  \  in  answer  to  his  last  message  concerning  the 
militia,  published  by  command ;  the  which  he  was  unwilling  to  believe 
'both  for  the  matter  of  it,  the  expressions  in  it,  and  the  manner  of  publish- 
ing it)  could  r^ult  from  the  consent  of  both  Houses ;  neither  did  his 
majesty  know  by  what  lawful  conmiand  such  uHiomely  irreverent  mention 
of  him  could  be  published  to  the  world  :  and  though  Declarations  of  that 
kind  had  of  late  with  too  much  boldness  broken  in  upon  his  majesty  and 
the  whole  kingdom,  when  one  or  both  Houses  had  thought  fit  to  communi- 
cate their  counsels  and  resolutions  to  the  people,  yet,*  he  said,  '  he  was  un- 
willing  to  believe  that  such  a  Declaration  as  that  could  be  published  in 
answer  to  his  message  without  vouchsafing  at  least  to  send  it  to  his 
majesty  as  their  answer :  their  business,  for  which  they  were  met  by  his 
writ  and  authority,  being  to  counsel  him  for  the  good  of  his  people,  not  to 
write  against  him  to  his  people ;  nor  had  any  consent  of  his  majesty  for  their 
long  continuing  together  enabled  them  to  do  any  thing  but  what  they  were 
first  snmmoned  by  his  writ  to  do.  At  least,  he  would  believe,  though  mis- 
understanding and  jealousy  ( — the  justice  of  God,*  he  said,  'would  overtake 
the  fomenters  of  that  jealousy,  and  the  promoters  and  contrivers  of  that 
misunderstanding — )  might  produce,  to  say  no  worse,  those  very  untoward 
expressions,  that  if  those  Houses  had  contrived  that  Declaration  as  an 
answer  to  his  message,  they  would  have  vouchsafed  some  answer  to  the 
questions  proposed  in  his,  which  he  professed  did,  and  must  evidently, 

^  [The  exact  title  is :  The  Declaration  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in 
ParliamaU  assembled  eonceming  his  maiesties  severall  messages  about  the 
militia  ;    London :  printed  for  Edward  Blaokmore.] 
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1642  prevail  over  his  understanding,  and,  in  their  wisdom  and  gravity,  iher 
would  have  been  sure  to  have  stated  the  matters  of  fact  as  (at  least  to 
ordinary  understandings)  might  be  unquestionable ;  neither  of  whioh  ww 
done  by  that  Declaration. 

124.  'His  majesty  had  desired  to  know  why  he  was  by  that  act  abso- 
lutely excluded  from  any  power  or  authority  in  the  execution  of  the  militia: 
and/  he  said,  '  he  must  appeal  to  all  the  world  whether  such  aa  attempt 
were  not  a  greater  and  juster  ground  for  fear  and  jealousy  in  him,  than  any 
one  that  was  avowed  for  those  destructive  fears  and  jealoosies  which  were 
so  publicly  owned,  almost  to  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom.  But  his  majesty  bad 
been  told  that  he  must  not  be  jealous  of  his  Great  Council  of  both  Hoosm 
of  Parliament.*  He  said,  '  he  was  not,  no  more  than  they  were  of  his  ms* 
jesty,  their  King ;  and  hitherto  they  had  not  avowed  any  jealousy  of  or 
disaffection  to  his  person,  but  imputed  all  to  his  evil  oounsellora,  to  % 
malignant  party,  that  was  not  of  their  minds ;  so  his  majesty  did  (and,*  he 
said,  *  he  did  it  from  his  soul)  profess  no  jealousy  of  his  Parliament^  but  of 
some  turbulent,  seditious,  and  ambitious  natures,  which,  being  not  so 
clearly  discerned,  might  have  an  influence  even  upon  the  actions  of  both 
Houses  :  and  if  that  Declaration  had  passed  by  that  consent,  (which  he  wis 
not  willing  to  believe),*  he  said,  '  it  was  not  impossible  but  that  the  appre- 
hension of  such  tumults,  which  had  driven  his  majesty  from  his  dly  of 
London  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  might  make  such  an  impresnon  upon 
other  men,  not  able  to  remove  from  the  danger,  to  make  them  consent,  or 
not  to  own  a  dissent,  in  matters  not  i^reeable  to  their  consoienoe  or  under* 
standing.' 

125.  He  said,  '  he  had  mentioned  in  that  his  answer  his  dislike  of  pnttiog 
their  names  out  of  the  bill  whom  before  they  recommended  to  his  majesty 
in  their  pretended  ordinance,  and  the  leaving  out  by  special  provision  the 
present  lord  mayor  of  London :  to  all  which  the  Declaration  afforded  no 
answer  ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  suppose  it  was  intended  for  an  answer 
to  that  his  message,  which  whosoever  looked  upon  would  find  to  be  in  no 
degree  answered  by  that  Declaration ;  but  it  informed  all  his  majesty*! 
subjects,  after  the  mention  with  what  humility  the  ordinance  was  pr^>ared 
and  presented  to  his  majesty,  (a  matter  very  evident  in  the  petitions  and 
messages  concerning  it,)  and  his  refusal  to  give  his  consent^  notwith* 
standing  the  several  reasons  offered  of  the  necessity  thereof  for  the  secur- 
ing of  his  person  and  the  peace  and  safety  of  his  people,  ( — ^whether  any  such 
reasons  were  given,  the  weight  of  them,  and  whether  they  were  not  dearly 
and  candidly  answered  by  his  majesty,  the  world  would  easily  judge, — ) 
that  they  were  at  last  necessitated  to  make  an  ordinance  by  anUiority  of 
both  Houses  to  settle  the  militia,  warranted  thereunto  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  land.     But,*  his  majesty  said,  *  if  that  Declaration  had  indeed 
intended  to  have  answered  him,  it  would  have  told  his  good  subjects  what 
those  fundamental  laws  of  the  land  were  and  where  to  be  found ;  and  would 
at  least  have  mentioned  one  ordinance,  from  the  first  beginning  of  Pariia- 
mcnts  to  this  present  Parliament,  which  endeavoured  to  impose  any  thing 
upon  the  subject  without  the  King*s  consent ;  for  of  such,*  he  said, '  all  the 
inquiry  he  could  make  could  never  produce  him  one  instance.    And  if  there 
were  such  a  secret  of  the  law,  which  had  lain  hid  from  the  beginning  of  the 
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world  to  that  time,  and  now  was  discovered  to  take  away  the  just  legal  1642 
power  of  the  king,  he  wished  there  were  not  some  other  secret  (to  be  dis- 
covered when  they  pleased)  for  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  For/  he  said,  '  there  was  no  doubt  if  the  votes  of  both  Houses 
had  any  such  authority  to  make  a  new  law,  it  had  the  same  authority  to 
repeal  the  old  ;  and  then,  what  would  become  of  the  long  established  rights 
of  the  king  and  subject,  and  particularly  of  Magna  Charta,  would  be  easily 
discerned  by  the  most  ordinary  understanding/ 

126.  He  said, '  it  was  true,  tJiat  he  had  (out  of  the  tenderness  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  kingdom  and  care  of  the  law  which  he  was  bound  to  defend,  and 
being  most  assured  of  the  unjustifiableness  of  the  pretended  ordinance) 
invited  and  desired  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  settle  whatsoever  should 
be  fit  <^  that  nature  by  Act  of  Parliament.  But  was  he  therefore  obliged 
to  pass  whatsoever  should  be  brought  to  him  of  that  kind  ?  He  did  say  in 
his  answer  to  the  petition  of  both  Houses  presented  to  him  at  York  the 
s6th  of  March  last,  (and  he  had  said  the  same  in  other  messages  before,) 
that  he  always  thought  it  necessary  the  business  of  the  militia  should  be 
settled,  and  that  he  never  denied  Uie  thing,  only  denied  the  way ;  and  he 
said  the  same  still ;  and  that,  since  the  many  disputes  and  votes  upon  lords 
lieutenants  and  their  commissions,  (which  had  not  been  begun  by  his  ma- 
jesty Jkot  his  father,)  had  so  discountenanced  that  authority  which  for  many 
years  together  was  looked  upon  with  reverence  and  obedience  by  the 
people,  his  majesty  did  think  it  very  necessary  that  some  wholesome  law 
should  be  provided  for  that  business  ;  but  he  had  declared  in  his  answer  to 
the  pretended  ordinance,  that  he  expected  that  that  necessary  power 
shoidd  be  first  invested  in  his  majesty  before  he  consented  to  transfer  it  to 
other  men ;  neither  could  it  ever  be  imagined  that  he  would  consent  that  a 
greater  power  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  subject  than  he  was  thought 
worthy  to  be  trusted  with  himself.  And  if  it  should  not  be  thought  fit  to 
make  a  new  Act  or  Declaration  in  the  point  of  the  militia,  he  doubted  not 
but  he  should  be  able  to  grant  such  commissions  as  should  very  legally 
enj^le  those  he  trusted  to  do  all  offices  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  king- 
dom, if  any  disturbance  should  happen. 

127.  '  But  it  was  said,  he  had  been  pleased  to  offer  them  a  bill  ready 
drawn,  and  that  they,  (to  express  their  earnest  zeal  to  correspond  with  his 
desire,)  did  pass  that  bill ;  and  yet  all  that  expression  of  affection  and 
loyalty,  all  that  earnest  desire  of  theirs  to  comply  with  his  majesty,  pro- 
duced no  better  effect  than  an  absolute  denial,  even  of  what  by  his  former 
messages  his  majesty  had  promised ;  and  so/  he  said,  '  that  Declaration 
proceeded,  (under  the  pretence  of  mentioning  evil  and  wicked  councils,) 
to  censure  and  reproach  his  majesty  in  a  dialect  that  he  was  confident  his 
good  subjects  would  read  on  his  behalf  with  much  indignation.  But/  his 
majeety  said,  sure  if  that  Declaration  had  passed  the  examination  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  they  would  never  have  affirmed  that  the  bill  he  had 
refused  to  pass  was  the  same  he  had  sent  to  them,  or  have  thought  that  his 
message,  wherein  the  difference  and  contrariety  between  the  two  bills  was 
so  particularly  set  down,  would  be  answered  with  the  bare  averring  them  to 
be  one  and  the  same  bill :  nor  would  they  have  declared,  when  his  excep- 
tions to  the  ordinance  and  the  bill  were  so  notoriously  known  to  all,  that. 
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1642  care  being  taken  to  give  satisfaction  in  all  the  particulan  he  had  excepted 
against  in  the  ordinance,  he  had  found  new  exceptions  to  the  bill.  And 
yet  that  very  Declaration  confessed  that  his  exception  to  the  ordinanoe 
was,  that  in  the  disposing  and  execution  thereof  his  majesty  was  excluded: 
and  was  not  that  an  express  reason  in  his  answer  for  his  refusal  of  the  hiU, 
which  that  Declaration  would  needs  confute  ? 

128.  '  But  the  power  was  no  other  than  to  suppress  rebellion,  iasniTec- 
tion,  and  foreign  invasion  ;  and  the  persons  trusted  no  other  than  mch  m 
were  nominated  by  the  Great  Council  of  the  kingdom  and  assented  to  by 
his  majesty :  and  they  asked,  if  that  were  too  great  a  power  to  tmst  those 
persons  with  ?  Indeed/  his  majesty  said,  '  whilst  so  great  liberty  was  used 
in  voting  and  declaring  men  to  be  enemies  to  the  commonwealth,  (a  phrase 
his  majesty  scarce  understood,)  and  in  censuring  men  for  their  service  and 
attendance  upon  his  majesty*s  person  and  in  Ids  lawful  commands,  grett 
heed  must  be  taken  into  what  hands  he  committed  such  a  power  to 
suppress  insurrection  and  rebellion ;  and  if  insnrrection  and  rebellion  had 
found  other  definitions  than  what  the  law  had  given,  his  majesty  mnst  be 
sure  that  no  lawful  power  should  justify  those  definitions  :  and  if  there  were 
learning  found  out  to  make  sir  John  Hotham*8  taking  arms  against  him, 
and  keeping  his  majesty*s  town  and  fort  from  him,  to  be  no  treason  or 
rebellion,  he  knew  not  whether  a  new  discovery  might  not  find  it  rebdUion 
in  his  majesty  to  defend  himself  from  such  arms,  and  to  endeavour  to 
recover  what  was  so  taken  from  him  ;  and  therefore,*  he  said,  'it  oonoened 
him,  (till  the  known  laws  of  the  land  were  allowed  to  be  judge  betweea 
them,)  to  take  heed  into  what  hands  he  committed  such  power. 

129.  '  Besides,*  he  asked,  '  whether  it  could  be  thought,  that,  because  he 
was  willing  to  trust  certain  persons,  he  *  was  obliged  to  trust  them  in  what* 
soever  they  were  willing  to  be  trusted  ?  *  He  said,  'no  private  hands  were 
fit  for  such  a  trust ;  neither  had  he  departed  from  any  thing  in  the  least 
degree  he  had  offered  or  promised  before  ;  though  he  might  with  as  mooh 
reason  have  withdrawn  his  trust  from  some  persons  whom  before  he  had 
accepted,  as  they  had  done  from  others  whom  they  had  recommended.  For 
the  power  which  he  was  charged  to  have  committed  to  particular  persons 
for  the  space  of  fifteen  years  by  his  commissions  of  lieutenancy,  it  was 
notoriously  known  that  it  was  not  a  power  created  by  his  majesty^  but  con- 
tinued very  many  years,  and  in  the  most  happy  times  this  kingdom  had 
enjoyed,  (even  those  of  his  renowned  predecessors  queen  Elizabeth  and  his 
father  of  happy  memory ;)  and  whatever  authority  had  been  granted  by 
those  commissions,  which  had  been  kept  in  the  old  formsy  the  same  was 
determinable  at  his  majesty^s  pleasure ;  and  he  knew  not  that  tiiej 
produced  any  of  those  calamities,  which  might  give  his  good  subjects  oaase 
to  be  so  weary  of  them  as  to  run  the  hazard  of  so  much  mischieve  as  that 
bill  which  he  had  refused  might  possibly  have  produced. 

130.  '  For  the  precedents  of  former  ages  in  the  conmiissions  of  array,  his 
majesty  doubted  not  but,  when  any  such  had  issued  out,  that  the  King's 
consent  was  always  obtained,  and  the  commissions  determinable  at  his 
pleasure ;  and  then  what  the  extent  of  power  was  would  be  nothing  applic- 
able to  that  case  of  the  ordinance. 

»  ['  that  he,'  MS.] 
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13J|  '  But  whether  that  Declaration  had  refuted  his  majesty's  reasons  for  1C42 
OB  refosal  to  pass  the  bill  or  no,  it  resolved,  and  required  all  persons  in 
iithority  thereby,  to  put  the  ordinance  in  present  execution,  and  all  others 
o  obey   it  according  to  the  f'-  -^t:d  laws  of  the  land.     But,'  his 

aajeety  said,  'he,  whom  '^  kI  '■  i^^  ""^*--  jtiaintain  and  defend  those 
ondamental laws,  (which  i         ' ,, ,     .  oless  to  secure  him,)  did  de- 

lare  that  there  was  no  legal  (/  nnted  anc'  ^  ^^^  Houses,  upon  any 
retence  whatsoever,  without  his  m.  ^  ,  ^  ^nsent,  to  command  any  part 
f  the  militia  of  the  kingdom ;  nor  had  tiio  xJce  ever  been  conmianded  by 
ither  or  both  Houses  since  the  first  foundation  of  the  laws  of  the  land ; 
nd  that  the  execution  of,  or  the  obedience  to,  that  pretended  ordinance  was 
gainst  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
nd  the  right  of  Parliaments,  and  a  high  crime  in  any  that  should  execute 
he  same :  and  his  majesty  did  therefore  charge  and  command  all  his  loving 
objects,  of  what  degree  or  quality  soever,  upon  their  allegiance,  and  as 
hey  tendered  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  from  thenceforth  not  to  muster, 
BTy,  or  array,  or  summon  or  warn  any  of  the  train-bands  to  rise,  muster, 
r  march,  by  virtue  or  under  colour  of  that  pretended  ordinance :  and  to 
hat  declaration  and  command  of  his  majesty's,'  he  said,  'he  expected  and 
equired  a  full  submission  and  obedience  from  all  his  loving  subjects,  upon 
heir  allegiance,  as  they  would  answer  the  contrary  at  their  perils,  and  as 
hey  tendered  the  upholding  of  the  true  Protestant  religion,  the  safety  of 
IB  person  and  his  royal  posterity,  the  peace  and  being  of  the  kingdom.' 

'  132.  Notwithstanding  these  sharp  Declarations,  (infallible 
ymptoms  of  sharper  actions,)  which  were  with  equal  diligence 
[ispersed  by  either  side  amongst  the  people,  (save  that  the 
gents  for  the  Parliament  took  as  much  care  to  suppress  the 
Gng's  as  to  publish  their  own,  whereas  the  King's  desire  was 
hat  they  might  be  both  impartially  read  and  examined,  and  to 
hat  purpose  always  caused  those  from  the  Parliament  to  be 
irinted  with  his  own,)  they  had  the  power  and  skill  to  persuade 
len  who  but  by  that  persuasion  could  not  have  been  seduced, 
nd  without  seducing  of  whom  they  could  have  made  a  very 
Drry  progress  in  mischieve,  that  all  would  be  well ;  that  they 
rere  well  assured  that  the  King  would  in  the  end  yield  to 
rhat  they  desired ;  at  least,  that  they  should  prevail  for  a  good 
art,  if  not  for  all,  and  that  there  should  be  no  war :  though 
bemselves  well  knew  that  the  fire  was  too  much  kindled  to  be 
xtinguished  without  a  flame,  and  made  preparations  accord- 
igly.  For  the  raising  and  procuring  of  money  (besides  the 
ast  sums  collected  and  contributed  for  Ireland,  which  they  dis- 
ursed  very  leisurely,  the  supplies  for  that  kingdom,  notwith- 
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1642  standing  the  importunity  and  complaint  from  thence,  being  not 
despatched  thither  both  in  quantity  and  quality  with  that  ex- 
pedition as  was  pretended)  they  sent  out  very  strict  warrants 
May  II.  for  the  gathering  all  tho''"\'""m8  of  money  which  had  been 
June  9.  granted  by  any  bills  of  6no  other  tr*Jtf>ll-bill ;  in  the  collection  of 
all  which  there  had  been<l  ^^  penegligence,  probably  that  they 
might  have  it  the  more  at  their  own  disposal  in  their  need; 
by  which  they  now  recovered  great  sums  into  their  hands.  For 
the  raising  of  men,  (though  it  was  not  yet  time  for  them  to 
avow  the  raising  an  army,)  besides  the  disposing  the  whole 
kingdom  to  subject  themselves  to  their  ordinance  of  the  militia, 
and,  by  that,  listing  in  all  places  companies  of  volunteers, 
who  would  be  ready  when  they  called,  they  made  more  haste 
than  they  had  done  in  the  levies  of  men,  both  horse  and  foot, 
for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  under  officers  chosen  or  approved  by 
June  21.  themselves;  and  proposed  the  raising  an  army  apart,  of  six  or 
eight  thousand,  under  the  command  of  the  lord  Wharton,  (a 
man  very  fast  to  them,)  for  Munster,  under  the  style  of  the  Ad- 
venturers* Amii/j  and  to  have  no  dependence  upon,  or  to  be  sub- 
ject to,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  only  to  receive 
orders  from  the  two  Houses,  and  from  a  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  them  which  should  be  always  with  that  army :  but 
the  King,  easily  discerning  the  consequence  of  that  design, 
refused  to  grant  such  a  conmiission  as  they  desired;  so  that 
they  were  forced  to  be  content  only  with  the  advantage  of  new 
exclamations  against  the  King  for  hindering  the  supplies  for 
Ireland,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  denial  of  that  unreasonable 
commission,  and  to  proceed  in  their  levies  the  ordinary  way ; 
which  they  did  with  great  expedition. 

133.  To  confirm  and  encourage  the  factious  and  schismatical 

party  of  the  kingdom,  which  thought   the   pace   towards  the 

reformation  was  not  brisk  and  furious  enough,  and  was  with 

April  8.  great  difficulty  contained  in  so  slow  a  march,  they  had,  a  little 

before,  published  a  Declaration 

*  That  they  intended  a  due  and  necessary  reformation  of  the  govern- 
ment and  liturgy  of  the  Church,  and  to  take  away  nothing  in  the  one  or  the 
other  but  what  should  be  evil  and  justly  offenBive,  or  at  least  nnneoenary 
and  burdensome  :  and  for  the  better  e£fecting  thereof,  speedily  to  have  ooa* 
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saltation  with  godly  and  learned  divines :  and  because  that  would  never  of  164SI 
itself  attain  the  end  sought  therein,  they  would  therefore  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  establish  learned  and  preaching  ministers,  with  a  good  and 
sufficient  maintenance,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  wherein  many  dark 
comers  were  miserably  destitute  of  the  means  of  salvation,  and  many  poor 
ministers  wanted  necessary  provision.* 

134.  Thifl  Declaration,  printed,  and  appointed  to  be  pub- 
lifihed  by  the  shriefs  in  their  several  counties,  in  aU  the  market- 
towns  within  the  kingdom  of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales, 
was  not  more  intended  to  the  heartening  of  those  who  were 
impatient  for  a  reformation,  (who  in  truth  hsid  so  implicit  a 
£eiith  in  their  leaders  that  they  expected  another  manner  of 
reformation  than  was  publicly  promised,)  than  to  the  lulling 
those  asleep  who  began  to  be  awake  with  the  apprehension  of 
that  confusion  they  apprehended  from  the  practice  and  license 
they  saw  practised  against  the  received  government  and  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  and  to  be  persuaded  that  it  was  time  to 
oppose  that  current.     And  in  this  project  they  were  not  disap- 
pointed :    for  though    this    warily   worded   Declaration   was 
evidence  enough  to  wise  men  what  they  intended,  and  logically 
comprehended  an  alteration  as  great  as  hath  been  since  at- 
tempted and  made,  yet  to  lazy  and  quiet  men,  who  could  not  dis- 
cern consequences,  and  were  not  willing  to  antedate  their  miseries 
by  suspecting  worse  was  to  come  than  they  felt  or  saw  in  their 
view,  their  fears  were  much  abated,  and  the  intentions  of  the 
Parliament  seemed  not  so  bad  as  they  had  been  told  by  some 
that  they  were.     And  as  this  very  declaration  of  a  due  refor- 
mation to  be  made  of  the  government  of  the  Church  and  the 
liturgy  would  a  year  before  have  given  great  umbrage  and 
scandal  to  the  people,  when  generally  there  was  a  due  submis- 
sion to  the  government,  and  a  singular  reverence  of  the  liturgy, 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  so  now,  when  there  was  a  general 
fear  and  apprehension  inculcated  into  them  of  a  purpose  utterly 
to  subvert  the  government  and  utterly  to  abolish  the  liturgy, 
they  thought  the  taking  away  nothing  in  the  one  or  the  other 
but  what  should  be  evil  and  justly  offensive,  or  at  least  unneces- 
sary and   burdensome,  was  an  easy  composition ;   and  so  by 
degrees  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  still  prevailed  on  towai 
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1642  ends  they  extremely  abhorred ;  and  what  at  first  seemed  prch 
fane  and  impious  unto  them  in  a  little  time  appeared  only 
inconvenient,  and  what  in  the  beginning  they  thought  matter 
of  conscience  and  religion,  shortly  after  they  looked  upon  as 
somewhat  rather  to  be  wished  than  positively  insisted  on,  and 
consequently  not  to  be  laid  in  the  balance  with  the  puUie 
peace,  which  they  would  imagine  to  be  endangered  by  opposiiig 
the  sense  that  then  prevailed ;  and  so,  by  undervaluing  many 
particulars,  (which  they  truly  esteemed,)  as  rather  to  be  con- 
sented to  than  that  the  general  should  sufiPer,  they  brought,  or 
suffered  the  public  to  be  brought  to,  all  the  sufferings  it  hath 
since  underwent. 

135.  And  now  they  shewed  what  consultation  they  meant  to 
have  with  godly  and  learned  divines,  and  what  reformation 
Feb.  12.    they  intended,  by  appointing  the  knights  and  burgesses  to 
April  12.  bring  in  the  names  of  such  divines  for  the  several  counties  as 
they  thought  fit  to  constitute  an  Assembly  for  the  framing  a 
new  model  for  the  government  of  the  Church,  which  was  done 
accordingly;  those  who  were  true  sons  of  the  Church  not  so 
much  as  endeavouring  the  nomination  of  sober  and  learned 
men,  abhorring  such  a  reformation,  as  begun  with  the  invasion 
and  suppression  of  the  Church's  rights  in  calling  a  synod,  as 
well  known  as  Magna  Charta  :  and  if  any  well  affected  member, 
not  enough  considering  the  scandal  and  the  consequence  of  that 
violation,  did  name  an  orthodox  and  well  reputed  divine  to 
assist  in  that  Assembly,  it  was  argument  enough  against  him 
April  25.  that  he  was  nominated  by  a  person  in  whom  they  had  no  con- 
fidence ;  and  they  only  had  reputation  enough  to  conunend  to 
this  consultation  who  were  known  to  desire  the  utter  demolish- 
ing of  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Church :  so  that  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  of  which  that  Assembly  was  to  consist, 
(though,  by  the  recommendation  of  two  or  three  members  of 
the  Commons  whom  they  were  not  willing  to  displease,  and  by 
May  a6.  the  authority  of  the  Lords,  who  added  a  small  number  to  those 
named  by  the  House  of  Commons,  a  few  very  reverend  and 
worthy  men  were  inserted  ^ ;  yet  of  the  whole  number,)  there 
^  [Amongst  these  were  Drs.  Hammond  and  Holdsworth.] 
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were  not  above  twenty  who  were  not  declared  and  avowed  1642 
enemies  to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
many  of  them  infamous  in  their  lives  and  conversations,  and 
most  of  them  of  very  mean  parts  in  learning,  if  not  of  scandal- 
ous ignorance,  and  of  no  other,  reputation  than  of  malice  to  the 
Church  of  England;  so  that  that  convention  hath  not  since 
produced  any  thing  that  might  not  then  reasonably  have  been 
expected  from  it. 

136.  But  that  which  gave  greatest  power  and  strength  to 
their  growing  faction  was  the  severity  they  used  against  all 
those,  of  what  quality  or  degree  soever,  who  opposed  their 
counsels  and  proceedings.     If  any  lord  who  had  any  place  of 
honour  or  trust  from  the  King  concurred  not  with  them,  they 
made  an  inquisition  into  the  whole  passages  of  his  life ;  and  if 
they  could  find  no  fault  or  no  folly  (for  any  levity  or  indis- 
cretion served  for  a  charge)  to  reproach  him  with,  it  was  enough 
that  'they  could  not  confide  in  him.'     So  they  threatened  the 
carl  of  Portland,  who  with  extraordinary  vivacity  crossed  their  1641. 
consultations,  that  they  would  remove  him  from  his  charge  and  -Nov.  17, 18. 
government  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  (which,  at  last,  they  did  de  ^643. 
faeto  by  committing  him  to  prison,  without  so  much  as  assign- 
ing  a  cause  ^)  and  to  that  purpose  objected  all  the  acts  of  good 
fellowship,  all  the  waste  of  powder,  and  all  the  waste  of  wine  in 
the  drinking  of  healths,  and  other  acts  of  jollity,  whenever  he 
had  been  at  his  government,  from  the  first  hour  of  Ins  entering 
upon  it.     So  that  the  least  inconvenience  a  man  in  their  dis- 
favour was  to  expect  was  to  have  his  name  and  reputation  used 
for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  what 
license   and   virulency  they  pleased.     None  were   persecuted 
with  mere  rigour  than  the  clergy ;  whereof  whosoever  publicly 
or  privately  censured  their  actions,  or  suspected  their  intentions, 
was  either  committed  to  prison  or  compelled  to  a  chargeable 
and  long  attendance,  as  inconvenient  as  imprisonment.     And 
tliis  measure  of  proceeding  was  equally,  if  not  with  more  ani- 
mofiity,  applied  to  those  who  in  former  times  had  been  looked 

'  [They  aangned  as  the  reason  that  he  was  '  guilty  of  knowing  of  the 
basinets*  (of  the  delivering  ap  to  the  King)  '  of  Portsmouth.*] 
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1642  upon  by  that  party  with  most  reverence.  On  the  contrary  S 
whoever  concurred,  voted,  and  sided  with  them,  in  their  extra- 
vagant conclusions,  let  the  infamy  of  his  former  life  or  present 
practice  be  what  it  would,  his  injustice  and  oppression  never  so 
scandalous  and  notorious,  he  wa,^  received,  countenanced,  and 
protected,  with  marvellous  demonstrations  of  affections.  So 
that,  between  those  that  loved  them  and  those  that  feared  them, 
those  that  did  not  love  the  Church  and  those  that  did  not  lo?e 
some  churchmen,  those  whom  the  Court  had  oppressed  and 
those  who  had  helped  the  Court  to  oppress  others,  those  who 
feared  their  power  and  those  who  feared  their  justice,  their 
party  was  grown  over  the  kingdom,  but  especially  in  the  dtj, 
justly  formidable. 

rl37.  In  the  mean  time  the  King  omitted  no  opportunity  to 
provide  against  the  storm  he  saw  was  coming,  and,  though  ho 
might  not  yet  own  the  apprehension  of  that  danger  he  really 
found  himself  in,  he  neglected  not  the  provision  of  what  he 
thought  most  necessary  for  his  defence;  he  caused  all  his 
declarations,  messages,  and  answers,  to  be  industriously  com- 
municated throughout  his  dominions ;  of  which  he  found  good 
effects,  and  by  their  reception  discovered  that  the  people  uni- 
versally were  not  so  irrecoverably  poisoned  as  he  before  had 
cause  to  fear:  he  caused  private  intimations  to  be  given  and 
insinuations  to  be  made  to  the  gentry  that  their  presence  would 
be  acceptable  to  him,  and  to  those  who  came  to  him  be  used 
much  gracious  freedom,  and  expressed  all  possible  demonstra- 
tions that  he  was  glad  of  their  attendance :  so  that  in  a  short 
Ltime  the  resort  to  York  was  very  great,  and  at  least  a  good  &Ge 
of  a  court  there. 

138.  Beyond  the  seas,  the  Queen  was  as  intent  to  do  her 
part,  and  to  provide  that  so  good  company  as  she  heard  was 
daily  gathered  together  about  the  Ring  should  not  be  dissolved 

1  [The  following  lines  are  here  struck  out  in  the  MS.,  p.  173  : — 
'  On  the  contrary  side,  as  the  Church  of  Borne  receives  and  allows  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees  for  canonical  Scripture  because  the  last  three  veraea 
of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  second  book  seem  to  justify  or  oommeiid  the 
praying  for  the  dead,  so/  &c.] 
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for  want  of  weapons  to  defend  one  another :  and  therefore,  with  as  1642 
much  secrecy  as  could  he  used  in  those  cases  and  in  those  places 
where   she  had  so  many  spies  upon  her,  she  caused,  by  the  End  of 
sale  or  pawning  of  her  own  and  some  of  the  crown  jewels,  a  good      ^' 
quantity  of  powder  and  arms  to  be  in  a  readiness  in  Holland 
against  the  time  that  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  transport  it 
to  his  majesty.    So  that  both  sides,  whilst  they  entertained  each 
other  with  discourses  of  peace,  which  always  carried  a  sharpness 
with  them  that  whetted  their  appetite  to  war,  provided  for  that 
war  which  they  saw  would  not  be  prevented. 

139.  Hitherto  the  greatest  acts  of  hostility  (saving  that  at 
Hull)  were  performed  by  votes  and  orders;  for  there  was  yet 
no  visible  formal  execution  of  the  ordinance  for  the  militia  in 
any  one  county  of  England :  for  the  appearance  of  volunteers 
in  some  factious  corporations  [was^]  rather  countenanced  than 
positively  directed  and  enjoined  by  the  Houses,  and  most  places 
pretended  an  authority  granted  by  the  King  in  the  charters  by 
which  those  corporations  were  erected  or  constituted.  But -now 
they  thought  it  time  to  satisfy  the  King  and  the  people  that 
they  were  in  earnest,  (who  were  hardly  persuaded  that  they 
had  in  truth  the  courage  to  execute  their  own  ordinance,)  and 
resolved  that  on  the  loth  of  May  they  would  have  all  the  train-  May  9. 
bands  of  London  mustered  in  the  fields  where  that  exercise 
usually  was  performed ;  and  accordingly  on  that  day  their  own  May  10. 
new  officer,  sergeant-major-general  Skippon,  appeared  in  Fins- 
bury  fields,  with  all  the  train-bands  of  London,  consisting  of 
above  eight  thousand  soldiers,  disposed  into  six  regiments,  and 
under  such  captains  and  colonels  as  they  had  cause  to  confide  in. 
At  this  first  triumphant  muster  the  members  of  both  Houses 
appeared  in  gross,  there  being  a  tent  purposely  set  up  for  them, 
and  an  entertainment  at  the  charge  of  the  city  to  the  value  of 
near  a  thousand  pound[s] ;  all  men  presuming  that  this  example 
of  London,  with  such  ceremony  and  solemnity,  would  be  easily 
followed  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  many  believing  they  had 
made  no  small  progress  towards  the  end  they  aimed  at,  by 
having  engaged  the  very  body  of  the  city  in  a  guilt  equal 

»  ['wor©;  MS.] 
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1642  to  their  own :  for  though  they  had  before  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  inclinationB  of  the  mean  and  common  people  to  them, 
and  reasonable  assurance  that  those  in  authority  would  hardly 
be  able  to  contain  them,  yet  till  this  day  they  had  no  instance 
of  the  concurrence  of  the  city  in  an  act  expressly  onlawfoL 

June  3.  But  now  they  presumed  all  difficulties  were  over;  and  so  sent 
their  directions  to  the  counties  adjacent  speedily  to  execute  the 

May  30.  same  ordinance,  and  appointed  all  the  magazines  of  the  sevenl 
counties  of  England  and  Wales  to  such  custody  as  their  lord 
lieutenants  or  their  deputy  lieutenants  should  appoint;  and 
that  not  only  the  counties  should  increase  those  magazines  to 
what  proportion  soever  they  thought  convenient,  but  that  any 
private  persons  that  were  well  affected  should  supply  them- 
selves with  what  arms  and  ammunition  they  pleased.  By  which 
means,  besides  the  King's  magazines,  all  which  were  in  their 
possession,  they  caused  great  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  arms  to 
be  provided,  and  disposed  to  such  places  and  persons  as  they 
thought  fittest  to  be  trusted ;  especially  in  those  factious  co^ 
porations  which  had  listed  most  volunteers  for  their  service. 
140.  The  King  now  saw  the  storm  coming  apace  upon  him; 

May  27.  that,  notwithstanding  his  proclamations  published  against  the 
ordinance  of  the  militia,  in  which  he  set  down  the  laws  and 
statutes  which  were  infringed  thereby,  and  by  which  the  execu- 
tion of  that  ordinance  would  be  no  less  than  high  treason,  the 

June  6.  votes  and  declaration  of  both  Houses  that  those  proclamationB 
were  illegal,  and  that  those  Acts  of  Parliament  could  not 
control  the  acts  and  orders  of  both  Houses,  which  the  subjects 
were  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  to  obey,  pre- 
vailed so  far  that  obedience  was  given  to  them ;  that  he  was  so 
far  from  being  like  to  have  Hull  restored  to  him,  that  the 
garrison  there  daily  increased,  and  forced  the  country  to 
submit  to  such  commands  they  pleased  to  lay  on  them,  and 
that  sir  John  Hotham  was  more  likely  to  be  able  to  take  York 
than  his  majesty  to  recover  Hull.  He  thought  it  therefore 
high  time,  by  their  example,  to  put  himself  into  a  posture  of 
defence ;  the  danger  being  much  more  imminent  to  his  majesty 
than  to  those  who  had  begot  that  ordinance.     Hereupon,  at  a 
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public  meeting  of  the  country,  his  majesty  declared,  that  he  was  1042 
resolved,  in  regard  of  the  puhlic  distempers,  and  the  neighbour-  ^*y  "• 
hood  of  Hull,  to  have  a  guard  for  his  person,  but   of  such 
persons,  and  with  such  circumstances,  as  should  administer  no 
occasion  of  jealousy  to  the  most  suspicious;  and  wished  the 
gentlemen  of  quality  who  attended,  to  consider  and  advise  of 
the  way ;   who  shortly  after  (notwithstanding  the  opposition  May  13. 
given  by  the  committee,  which   still   resided   there,  and  the 
&ctioa8  party  of  the  county,  which  was  inflamed  and  governed 
by  them)  expressed  a  great  alacrity  to  comply  with  his  majesty's 
desire  in  whatsoever  should  be  proposed  to  them,  and  a  sense 
that  they  thought  a  sufficient  guard  was  very  necessary  for 
the   security  of  his   majesty's   person.     Hereupon   the    King 
appointed  such  gentlemen  as  were  willing  to  list  themselves  May  20. 
into  a  troop  of  horse,  and  made  the  Prince  of  Wales   their 
captain ;  and  made  choice  of  one  regiment  of  the  train-bands, 
consisting  of  about  six  hundred,  whom  he  caused  every  Satur- 
day to  be  paid  at  his  own  charge,  when  he  had  little  more 
in    his   coffers  than  would  defray  the  weekly  expense  of  his 
table  :    and  this  troop  with  this  regiment  was  the  guard  of 
his  person;   it  being  first  declared  hy  his  majesty,  'that  no 
person  should   be   suffered,  either   in   the   troop  or  the  regi- 
ment, who  did  not  before  his  admission  into  the  service  take 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,'  that  so  he  might  be 
free  from  the  scandal  of  entertaining  Papists  for  his  security. 

141.  But  this  caution  would  not  serve;  the  fears  and  jea- 
lousies were  capable  of  no  other  remedies  than  such  as  were 
prescribed   by  those   physicians   who   were   practised   in   the 
disease.     As  soon  as  the  intelligence  was  arrived  at  London 
tliat  the  King  actually  had  a  guard,  (though  the  circumstances 
were  as  well  known  that  were  used  in  the  raising  it,)  both 
Houses  published  these  three  votes,  and  dispersed  them : —         May  20. 

142.  1.  'That  it  appeared  that  the  King,  sedaced  by  wicked  comiBel, 
'  ^tended  to  make  war  against  the  Parliament ;  who,  in  all  their  consiilta- 
\      UoQB  and  actions,  had  proposed  no  other  end  unto  themselves  but  the 

^^  of  his  kingdoms  and  Uie  performance  of  all  duty  and  loyalty  to  his 
Pwion. 

2-  'That  whensoever  the  King  maketh  war  upon    the   P 
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1642  it  is  a  breach  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  people^  oontraiy  to  Ui 
oath,  and  tending  to  the  dissolation  of  the  government. 

3.  'That  whosoever  should  serve  him,  or  assist  him  in  snch  wan,  bv 
traitors  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  have  bean  •• 
adjudged  by  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  1 1  Rich.  IL  and  i  Hen.  lY,  nd 
ought  to  suffer  as  traitors.* 

May  33.      143.  These   lusty  votes  they  sent  to  the   King  to  ToriE, 
together  with  a  short  petition,  in  which  they  told  him  that 

144.  '  His  loyal  subjects,  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  Pariiamnttr  fid 
humbly  represent  unto  his  majesty,  that  notwithstanding  his  froqaent  pm- 
fessions  to  his  Parliament  and  the  kingdom  that  his  desire  and  intente 
was  only  the  preserving  the  true  Protestant  profession,  the  lawi  of  the 
land,  the  liberty  of  his  people,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  neverthdeii 
they  perceived  with  great  grief,  by  his  speech  of  the  lath  of  May,  uidtike 
paper  printed  in  his  majesty^s  name  in  the  form  of  a  proclamation,  bearing 
date  the  14th  of  May,  and  other  evidences,  that,  under  oolonr  of  zidiiBg  ft 
guard  to  secure  his  person,  of  which  guard  (considering  the  fidelity  andcHV 
of  his  Parliament)  there  could  be  no  use,  his  majesty  did  command  troopi 
both  of  horse  and  foot  to  assemble  at  York ;  the  very  b^nnings  whcnof 
were  apprehended  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  county  to  be  an  affirightoMBi 
May  1 3.  and  disturbance  of  his  liege  people,  as  appeared  by  their  petition  presented 
to  him  ;  the  continuing  and  increasing  of  which  forces  was  to  Ids  Pkriiir 
ment,  and  must  needs  be,  a  just  cause  of  great  jealousy,  and  danger  to  kii 
whole  kingdom. 
P^  145.  '  Therefore  they  did  humbly  beseech  his  majesty  to  disband  all  waA. 
I     forces  as  by  his  command  were  assembled,  and  relying  for  his  aecnrity  (m 
/     his  predecessors  had.  done)  upon  the  laws,  and  affections  of  his  people^  be 
would  be  pleased  to  desist  from  any  further  designs  of  that  nature,  centeat* 
ing  himself  with  his  usual  and  ordinary  guards ;  otherwise,  they  should  hoU 
themselves  bound  in  duty  towards  God,  and  the  trust  reposed  in  them  bj 
the  people,  and  the  fundamental  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  kingdom,  to 

L employ  their  care  and  utmost  power  to  secure  the  Parliament  and  to  pn- 
serve  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom.* 
""  146.  To  this  petition,  delivered  publicly,  and  read  with  an 
equal  confidence,  by  their  lieger  committee,  his  majesty  answered 
that 

147.  'He  could  not  but  extremely  wonder  that  the  causeless  jealoosief 
concerning  his  majesty,  raised  and  fomented  by  a  malignant  party  in  the 
kingdom,  which  desired  nothing  more  than  to  snatch  to  themselves  partica- 
lar  advantages  out  of  a  general  combustion,  (which  means  of  ad  vantage  was 
never  ministered  to  them  by  his  fault  or  seeking,)  should  not  only  be  aUe 
to  seduce  a  weak  party  in  the  kingdom,  but  seem  to  find  so  much  oonnten- 
ance  even  from  both  Houses,  as  that  his  raising  of  a  guard,  without  farther 
design  than  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  an  action  so  legal,  in  a  manner  so 
peaceable,  upon  causes  so  evident  and  necessary,  should  not  only  be  looked 
upon  and  petitioned  against  by  them  as  a  cause  of  jealousy,  but  declared  to  be 
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the  raining  of  a  war  against  them,  contrary  to  his  former  professions  of  his  1642 

care  of  religion  and  law.    And  he  no  less  wondered  that  that  action  of  his 

should  be  said  to  be  apprehended  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  county  as  an 

afi&ightment  and  disturbance  to  his  people,  having  been  as  well  receiyed 

there  as  it  was  every  where  to  be  jostified,  and  (he  spake  of  the  generaL 

not  of  a  few  seduced  particolars)  assisted  and  sped  by  that  county  with  that 

loyal  affection  and  alacrity  as  was  a  most  excellent  example  set  to  the  rest 

of  the  kingdom  of  the  care  of  his  safety  upon  all  occasions,  and  should  never 

be  forgotten  by  him,  nor,  he  hoped,  by  his  posterity,  but  should  be  overpaid 

to  them  in  that  which  is  the  proper  expression  of  a  princess  gratitude,  a  per- 

petu^,  vigilant  care  to  govern  them  justly,  and  to  preserve  the  only  rule 

by  which  they  can  be  so  governed,  the  law  of  the  land.     And,*  he  said, 

'  he  was  confident  that  if  they  were  themselves  eye-witnesses,  they  would 

so  see  the  contrary  as  to  give  little  present  thanks,  and  hereafter  little 

credit,  to  their  informers ;    and  if  they  had  no  better  information  and 

intelligence  of  the  inclinations  and  affections  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 

certainly  the  minds  of  his  people  (which  to  some  ends  and  purposes  they 

did  represent)  were  but  ill  represented  unto  them.* 

148.  He  asked  them,  'when  they  had  so  many  months  together  not  con- 
tented themselves  to  rely  for  security,  (as  their  predecessors  had  done,) 
upoin  the  affection  of  the  people,  but  by  their  own  single  authority  bad 
raised  to  themselves  a  guard,  (and  that  sometimes  of  no  ordinary  numbers 
and  in  no  ordinary  way, )  and  yet  all  those  pikes  and  protestations,  that 
army  on  one  side  and  that  navy  on  the  other,  had  not  persuaded  his  majesty 
[to  command  them  *]  to  disband  their  forces,  and  to  content  themselves  with 
thor  ordinary,  that  was  no,  guard ;  or  work  in  him  an  opinion  that  they 
appeared  to  levy  war  against  him,  or  had  any  further  desiign ;  how  it  was 
possible  that  the  same  persons  should  be  so  apt  to  suspect  and  condemn  his 
majesty,  who  had  been  so  unapt  in  the  same  matter,  (upon  much  more 
ground,)  to  tax  or  suspect  them?    This,*  he  said,  'was  his  case ;  notwith- 
standing the  care  and  fidelity  of  his  Parliament,  his  fort  was  kept  by  armed 
men  against  him,  his  proper  goods  first  detained  from  him,  and  then,  con- 
trary to  his  command,  by  strong  hand  offered  to  be  carried  away  ;  in  which, 
at  once,  all  his  property  as  a  private  person,  all  his  authority  as  a  king,  was 
wrested  from  him :  and  yet  for  him  to  secure  himself  in  a  l^al  way, — that  sir 
John  Hotham  might  not  by  the  same  forces,  or  by  more,  raised  by  pretence  of 
the  same  authority,  (for  he  daily  raised  some,  and  it  was  no  new  thing  for  him 
to  pretend  orders  which  he  could  not  shew,)  continue  the  war  that  he  had 
levied  against  his  majesty,  and  as  well  imprison  his  person  as  detain  his 
goods,  and  as  well  shut  him  up  in  York  as  shut  him  out  of  Hull, — was  now 
said  to  be  esteemed  a  cause  of  great  jealousy  to  the  Parliament,  a  raising 
war  against  them,  and  of  danger  to  the  whole  kingdom  :  whilst  these  injus- 
tices and  indignities  offered  to  him  were  countenanced  by  them  who  ought 
to  be  most  forward  in  his  vindication  and  their  punishment,  in  observation 
of  their  oaths  and  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  people,  and  to  avoid  the 
dissolution  of  the  present  government.     Upon  whi(^  case,*  he  said,  '  the 
whole  world  was  to  judge,  whether  his  majesty  had  not  reason,  not  wholly 

^  [These  words  are  from  the  original  text,  as  in  Husband  and  Rushworih.] 
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1642  to  rely  upon  the  care  and  fidelity  of  his  Parliament,  being  80  stnngelj 
blinded  by  malignant  spirits  as  not  to  perceive  his  injories,  but  to  tike 
some  care  of  his  own  person,  and,  in  order  to  that,  to  make  use  of  tlnl 
authority  which  the  laws  declared  to  be  in  his  majesty :  and  whether  thil 
petition,  with  such  a  threatening  condusion,  accompanied  with  mon 
threatening  votes,  gave  him  not  cause  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  In 
guards ;  especially  since  he  had  seen,  before  the  petition,  a  printed  ptper, 
dated  the  17th  of  May,  underwritten  by  the  derk  of  the  House  d 
Commons,  conmianding,  in  the  name  of  both  Lords  and  Commons,  thi 
shriefs  of  all  counties  to  raise  the  power  of  all  those  countiee  to  suppna 
such  of  his  subjects  as  by  any  of  his  majesty*s  commands  should  be  draws 
together,  and  put  (as  that  paper  called  it)  in  a  posture  of  war ;  ohAigin; 
all  his  majesty's  officers  and  subjects  to  assist  them  in  it,  at  their  perik 
For  though,*  he  said,  'he  could  not  suspect  that  that  pi4>er,  or  any  bin 
votes  not  grounded  upon  law  or  reason,  or  quotations  of  repealed  statots% 
as  those  were  of  1 1  Rich.  II.  and  i  Hen.  IV.,  should  have  any  ill  influsnee 
upon  his  good  people,  who  knew  their  duties  too  well  not  to  know  that  to 
take  up  arms  against  those  who  upon  a  legal  command  of  his  majesty 
together  to  a  most  legal  end,  (that  was,  his  majesty's  security  and 
vation,)  was  to  levy  war  against  his  majesty ;  yet,  if  that  paper  were  lesQy 
the  act  of  both  Houses,  he  could  not  but  look  upon  it  as  the  highest  of  seoni 
and  indignities,  first,  to  issue  commands  of  force  against  him,  and,  aftor 
those  had  appeared  useless,  to  offer  by  petition  to  persuade  him  to  tiMt 
which  that  force  should  have  effected.* 

149.  He  said,  '  he  concluded  his  answer  to  their  petition  with  his  oomsel 

rto  them  that  they  would  join  with  him  in  exacting  satisfaction  for  that  VB- 
pandleled,  and  yet  unpunished,  action  of  sir  John  Hotham,  and  that  thsj 
would  command  his  fort  and  goods  to  be  returned  to  his  own  hands :  tbst 
they  would  lay  down  all  pretences  (under  pretence  of  neoessi^,  <Nr  dedtf^ 
ing  what  is  law)  to  make  laws  without  his  majesty,  and,  by  consequenos^ 
but  a  cipher  of  his  majesty :  that  they  would  declare  effectually  agaiut 
tumults,  and  call  in  such  pamphlets,  (punishing  the  authors  and  publidien 
of  them,)  as  seditiously  endeavour  to  disable  his  majesty  from  protedng 
his  people,  by  weakening  by  false  aspersions  and  new  false  doctrines  hii 
authority  with  them  and  their  confidence  in  him  :  the  particulars  of  which 
tumults  and  pamphlets,*  he  said,  '  he  would  long  since  have  taken  oare  hii 
learned  counsel  should  have  been  enabled  to  g^ve  in  evidence,  if  upon  hii 
former  offer  his  majesty  had  received  any  return  of  encouragement  from 
them  in  it :  and,*  he  said,  '  if  they  did  that,  they  would  then,  and  hardly 
till  then,  persuade  the  world  that  they  had  discharged  their  duty  to  God, 
the  trust  reposed  in  £hem  by  the  people,  and  the  fundamental  laws  and 
constitutions  of  the  kingdom,  and  employed  their  care  and  utmost  power 

<lo  secure  the  Parliament,  (for,*  he  said,  'he  was  still  a  part  of  the  Pailia- 
ment,  and  should  be,  till  this  well-tempered  monarchy  was  turned  to  a 
democracy,)  and  to  preserve  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom ;  which, 
together  with  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion,  the  laws  of  Uie  land, 
and  his  own  just  prerogative,  (as  a  part  of,  and  a  defence  to,  those  lows,) 
had  been  the  main  end  which  in  his  consultations  and  actions  he  had  pix>- 
posed  to  himself.* 


u 
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150.  It  will  be  wondered  at  hereafter,  that,  in  a  judging  1642 
nd  discerning  state,  where  men  had,  or  seemed  to  have,  their 
au^ulties  of  reason  and  understanding  at  the  height,  in  a  Idng- 
[cm  then  unapt  and  generally  uninclined  to  war,  (how  wantonly 
oever  it  hath  since  seemed  to  throw  away  its  peace,)  those  men 
rho  had  the  skill  and  cunning  out  of  froward  and  peevish 
lamoors  and  indispositions  to  compound  fears  and  jealousies, 
nd  to  animate  and  inflame  those  fears  and  jealousies  into  the 
Qoet  prodigious  and  the  boldest  rebellion  that  any  age  or 
ountry  ever  brought  forth;  who  very  well  saw  and  felt  that 
he  King  had  not  only  to  a  degree  wound  himself  out  of  that 
abyrinth  in  which  four  months  before  they  had  involved  him 
rith  their  privileges,  fears,  and  jealousies,  but  had  even  so  well 
oformed  the  people  that  they  began  to  question  both  their 
ogic  and  their  law,  and  to  suspect  and  censure  the  improve- 
aent  and  gradation  of  their  fears,  and  the  extent  and  latitude 
»f  their  privileges :  and  that  they  were  not  only  denied  by  the 
Cing  what  they  required,  but  that  the  King's  reasons  of  his 
leuial  made  very  many  conclude  the  unreasonableness  of  their 
lemands:  I  say,  it  may  seem  strange  that  these  men  could 
ntertain  the  hope  and  confidence  to  obtrude  such  a  declaration 
bod  vote  upon  the  people,  '  that  the  King  did  intend  to  make 
rar  against  the  Parliament,'  when  they  were  so  far  from  appre- 
lending  that  he  would  be  able  to  get  an  army  to  disturb  them, 
hat  they  were  most  assured  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  bread 
o  sustain  himself  three  months  without  submitting  all  his 
ounsels  to  their  conduct  and  control ;  and  tliat  the  offering  to 
mpose  it  did  not  awaken  the  people  to  an  indignation  which 
night  have  confounded  them.  For,  besides  their  presumption 
n  endeavouring  to  search  what  the  Scripture  itself  told  them 
ras  unsearchable,  the  heart  of  the  King  ^  the  very  law  of  the  \ 
and,  whose  defence  they  pretended,  makes  no  conclusion  of  the 
Dtention  of  the  meanest  subject,  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  and 
^nderest  consideration,  even  treason  itself  against  the  life  of 
he  King,  without  some  overt,  unlawful  act,  from  whence,  and 
>ther  circumstances,  the  ill  intention  may  be  reasonably  made 

"  [Prov.  XXV.  3.] 
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1642  appear ;  and  therefore,  to  declare  that  the  King  intended  to  make 
war  against  his  Parliament,  when  he  had  neither  ship,  harhoor, 
arms,  or  money,  and  knew  not  how  to  get  either,  and  when  he  offered 
to  grant  any  thing  to  them  which  they  could  pretend  a  justifiable 
reason  for  asking,  was  an  undertaking  of  that  nature  that  even  the 
I  almightiness  of  a  Parliament  might  have  despaired  to  succeed  in. 
L^^  151.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  very  well  knew  what 

rthey  did,  and  understood  what  infinite  advantage  that  vote 
would  (as  it  did)  hring  to  them,  and  that  a  natural  way  would 
ij^ewBT  hring  them  to  their  unnatural  end.  The  power  and 
reputation  of  Parliament,  they  believed,  would  implicitly  prevail 
over  many,  and  amaze  and  terrify  others  from  disputing  or 
censuring  what  they  did  and  upon  what  grounds  they  did  it 
The  difficulty  was,  to  procure  the  judgment  of  Parliament,  and 
to  incline  those  different  constitutions  and  different  affections 
to  such  a  concurrence  as  the  judgment  might  not  be  discredited 
by  the  number  of  the  dissenters,  nor  wounded  or  prejudged  by 
the  reasons  and  arguments  given  against  it:  and  then,  their 
judgments  of  the  cure  being  to  be  grounded  upon  the  nature 
and  information  of  the  disease,  it  was  necessary  to  confine  and 
contract  their  fancies  and  opinions  within  some  bounds  and 
limits :  the  mystery  of  rebellion  challenging  the  same  encourage- 
ment with  other  sciences,  to  grow  by ;  that  there  may  be  certain 
postulata,  some  principles  and  foundations,  upon  which  the 
main  building  may  subsist.  So,  in  the  case  of  the  militia, 
an  imminent  danger  must  be  first  supposed,  by  which  the 
kingdom  is  in  an  apparent  danger,  and  then  the  King's  refusal  to 
apply  any  remedy  against  that  danger,  before  the  two  Housei 
would  pretend  to  the  power  of  disposing  that  militia ;  it  being 
too  ridiculous  to  have  pretended  the  natural  and  ordinary 
jurisdiction  over  it:  but,  in  case  of  danger,  and  danger  so 
imminent  that  the  usual  recourse  would  not  serve  the  turn,  and 
for  the  saving  of  a  kingdom  which  must  otherwise  be  lost,  many 
good  men  thought  it  was  reasonable  to  apply  a  very  extraor- 
dinary prevention,  without  imagining  such  a  supposition  might 
possibly  engage  them  in  any  action  contrary  to  their  own 
inclinations ;  and,  without  doubt,  very  many  who  frankly  voted 
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that  imminent  necessity,  were  induced  to  it  as  an  argument  1042 
that  the  King  should  be  therefore  importuned  to  consent  to  the 
settlement;  which  would  not   have  appeared  so  necessary  a 
request  if  the  occasion  had  not  been  important;  never  sus- 
pecting that  it  would  have  proved  an  argument  to  them  to 
adventure  the  doing  it  without  the  King's  consent.    And  it  is 
not  here  unseasonable,  (how  merry  soever  it  may  seem  to  be,) 
as  an  instance  of  the  incogitancy  and  inadvertency  of  those  kind 
of  votes  and  transactions,  to  remember,  that,  the  first  resolution 
of  the  power  of  the  militia  being  grounded  upon  a  supposition 
of  an  imminent  necessity,  the  ordinance  first  sent  up  from  the 
Commons  to  the  Lords  for  the  execution  of  the  militia  expressed 
an  eminent  necessity;  whereupon  some  lords,  who  understood 
the  difference  of  the  words,  and  that  an  eminent  necessity  might 
be  supplied  by  the  ordinary  provision  which  possibly  an  immi' 
nenl  necessity  might  not  safely  attend,  desired  a  conference  with 
the  Commons  for  the  amendment ;  which,  I  remember,  was  at 
last  with  great  difficulty  consented  to,  many  (who,  I  presume, 
are  not  yet  grown  up  to  conceive  the  difference)  supposing  it  an 
annecessary  contention   for  a  word,  and  so  yielding  to  them 
for  saving  of  time  rather  than  for  the  moment  of  the  thing  ^ 

152.  They  who  contrived  this  scheme'  never  doubted  that, 
after  a  resolution  what  was  to  be  done  upon  a  supposititious 
necessity,  they  would  easily  (when  they  found  it  convenient) 
make  that  necessity  real.  It  was  no  hard  matter  to  make  the 
fearful  apprehensive  of  dangers,  and  the  jealous  of  designs ;  and 
they  wanted  not  evidence  of  all  kinds,  letters  from  abroad  and 
discoveries  at  home,  to  make  those  apprehensions  formidable 
enough ;  and  then,  though  before  the  resolution  there  was  a 
great  latitude  in  law  and  reason  what  was  lawfully  to  be  done, 
they  had  now  forejudged  themselves,  and  resolved  of  the  proper 
remedy,  except  they  would  argue  against  the  evidence ;  which 
usually  would  have  been  to  discountenance  or  undervalue  some 
person  of  notable  reputation  or  his  correspondence,  and  always 
to  have  opposed  that  that  was  of  such  an  allay  as,  in  truth,  did 

'  ['  enunent,*  in  Sir  H.  Vemey's  Notes  (Camd.  See.  p.  164),  on  March  i  s^ ; 
'  imminent,*  in  Commons*  Joumah  of  the  same  day.]         '  ['  0c       /        -'t 
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1642  operate  upon  the  major  part.     So,  in  the  case  upon  which  we 
now  discourse,  if  they  had  in  the  most  advantageous  article  of 
their  fury  professed  the  raising  an  army  against  the  King,  there 
was  yet  that  reverence  to  majesty,  and  that  spirit  of  subjection 
and  allegiance  in  most  men,  that  they  would  have  looked  upon 
it  with  opposition  and  horror :  but  defensive  arms  were  more 
plausible  divinity;  and  if  the  King  should  commit  such  an  out- 
rage as  to  levy  war  against  his  Parliament,  to  destroy  the 
religion,  laws,  and   liberty  of  the  kingdom,  good  men   were 
persuaded    that   such   a   resistance   might  be  made  as  might 
preserve  the  whole ;  and  he  that  would  have  argued  against 
this  thesis,  besides  the  impertinency  of  arguing  against  a  sup- 
position that  was  not  like  to  be  real,  and  in  which  the  corrupt 
consideration  of  safety  seemed  to  bribe  most  men,  could  never 
escape  the  censure  of  promoting  tyranny  and  lawless  dominion. 
Then  to  incline  men  to  concur  in  the  declaration  of  the  *  King's 
intention  to  make  war  against  the  Parliament,'  they  were  per- 
suaded it  might  have  a  good,  could  have  no  ill,  effect:   the 
remedies  that  were  to  be  applied  upon  an  actual  levying  of  war 
were  not  justifiable  upon  tlie  intention ;  and  the  declaring  this 
intention,  and  the  dangers  it  carried  with  it  to  the  King  him- 
self and  to  all  those  who  should  assist  him,  would  be  a  probable 
means  of  reforming  such  intention  and  preventing  the  exe- 
cution :  inconvenience  it  could  produce  none,  (for  the  disquieting 
or  displeasing  the  King  was  not  tliought  inconvenient,)  if  there 
were  no  progress  in  the  supposed  intention ;  if  there  were,  it 
were  fit  the  whole  kingdom  should  stand  upon  its  guard,  and 
not  be  surprised  to  its  confusion. 

153.  By  these  false  and  fallacious  mediiims  the  clearness  of 
men's  understandings  [was  ^]  dazzled,  and,  upon  the  matter,  all 
their  opinions  and  judgments  for  the  future  captivated  and 
pre-engaged  by  their  own  votes  and  determinations.  For,  how 
easy  a  matter  was  it  to  make  it  appear  to  that  man  who 
consented  that  the  King  intended  to  make  war  against  the 
Parliament,  that  when  he  should  do  it  he  had  broken  his  oath 
and  dissolved  his  government,  and  that  whosoever  should  assist 

»  ['were/ MS.] 
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him  were  traitors ;  I  say,  how  easy  was  it  to  persuade  that  man,  1042 
that  he  was  obliged  to  defend  the  Parliament,  to  endeavour  to 
uphold  that  government,  and   to  resist  those  traitors.     And 
whosoever  considers  that  the  nature  of  men,  especially  of  men 
in  authority,  is  inclined  rather  to  commit  two  errors  than  to 
retract  one,  will  not  marvel  that  from  this  root  of  unadvisedness 
so  many  and  tall  branches  of  mischieve  have  proceeded.     And 
therefore  it  were  to  be  wished  that  those  who  have  the  honour 
to  be  trusted  in  public  consultations  were  endued  with  so  much 
natural  logic  [as]  to  discern  the  consequences  of  every  public  act 
and  conclusion,  and  with  so  much  conscience  and  courage  [as] 
to  watch  the  first  impressions  upon  [their  ^J  understanding  and 
compliance :  and,  neither  out  of  the  impertinency  of  the  thing, 
which   men   are   too   apt   to   conclude,  out  of  impatiency  of 
despatch,  or  out  of  stratagem  to  make  men  odious,  (as  in  this 
Parliament  many  forbore  to  oppose  unreasonable  resolutions  out 
of  an  opinion  that  they  would  make  the  contrivers  odious,)  or 
upon  any  other  (though  seeming  never  so  politic)  considerations, 
consent*  to  any   propositions  by  which   truth  or  justice  are 
invaded.     And  I  am  confident,  with  very  good  warrant,  that 
many  men  have  from  their  souls  abhorred  every  article  of  this 
rebellion,  and  heartily  deprecated  the  miseries  and  desolation 
we  have  suffered  by  it,  who  have  themselves  with  great  alacrity 
and  some  industry  contributed  to,  if  not  contrived,  those  very 
votes  and  conclusions  from  whence  the  evils  they  abhor  have 
most  naturally  and  regularly  flowed  and  been  deduced,  and 
which  they  could  not  reasonably,  upon  their  own  concessions, 
contradict  and  oppose. 

154.  But  to  conclude',  a  man  shall  not  unprofitably  spend 
his  contemplation  that,  upon  this  occasion,  considers  the  method 
of  God*8  justice,  (a  method  terribly  remarkable  in  many  pas- 
sages, and  upon  many  persons,  which  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
remember  in  this  discourse) ;  that  the  same  principles,  and  the 
Hame  application  of  those  principles,  should  be  used  to  the 
wresting  all  sovereign  power  from  the  Crown,  which  the  Crown 

•  ['  hi«/  MS.]  »  ['  he  consent,'  MS.] 

'  ['  this  eztrftvagancy/  tti^tck  out  in  the  MS,"] 
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ie4&  bad  a  little  before  made  use  of  for  tbe  extending  its  autbority 
and  power  beyond  its  bounds,  to  tbe  prejudice  of  tbe  just  ri^ts 
of  tbe  subject.  A  supposed  necessity  was  tben  tbought  ground 
enougb  to  create  a  power,  and  a  bare  averment  of  tbat  necessiiy 
to  beget  a  practice,  to  impose  wbat  tax  tbey  tbougbt  oonyenient 
upon  tbe  subject  by  writs  of  sbip-money  never  before  known; 
and  a  supposed  necessity  now,  and  a  bare  averment  of  that 
necessity,  is  as  confidently  and  more  fatally  concluded  a  good 
ground  to  exclude  tbe  Crown  from  the  use  of  any  power  by  an 
ordinance  never  before  beard  of ;  and  tbe  eame  maxim  of  Sahu 
populi  8U2>rema  lex,  wbicb  bad  been  used  to  tbe  infringing  the 
liberties  of  the  ones  made  use  of  for  tbe  destroying  tbe  rights  of 
tbe  other :  only  that  of  the  Psalmist  *  is  yet  inverted ;  for  many 
of  those  who  were  the  principal  makers  of  the  first  pit  are  bo 
far  from  falling  into  it  that  they  have  been  the  chiefest  diggers 
of  tjiiesecond  ditch  in  which  so  many  have  been  confounded. 

155/  Though  they  had  yet  no  real  apprehension  that  the 
King  would  be  able  in  the  least  degree  to  raise  a  force  against 
them,  yet  they  were  heartily  enraged  to  find  that  be  lived  more^ 
like  a  King  than  they  wished  he  should,  that  there  was  bo  great 
resort  to  him  from  all  parts,  and  that,  whereas  little  more  than 
two  months  before  his  own  servants  durst  hardly  avow  tbe 
waiting  on  him,  now  the  chief  gentlemen  of  all  counties  travelled 
to  him  to  tender  their  service,  which  implied  a  disapprobation 
at  least,  if  not  a  contempt,  of  their  carriage  towards  him. 
Therefore,  to  prevent  this  miscbieve,  they  easily  found  exceptimi 
to,  and  information  against,  some  persons  who  bad  resorted  to 
York,  whom  they  sent  the  sergeant  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
apprehend,  and  biing  them  before  the  House  as  delinquents,  to 
answer  such  matters  as  should  be  objected  against  them.  In 
this  number  there  was  one  Beckwith,  a  gentleman  of  Torkshire, 
who,  (as  sir  John  Hotham  had  sent  them  word,)  had  endeavoured 
to  corrupt  some  officers  of  the  garrison  to  deliver  Hull  up  to 
the  King ;  this  they  declared  to  be  a  very  heinous  crime,  and 
May  37.  little  less  than  high  treason,  and  therefore  concluded  him  a 
delinquent,  and  to  be  sent  for  to  attend  them.     It  was  thought 

>  [Pb.  Ivii.  6.] 
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strangely  ridiculous  by  standers  by  that  sir  John  Hot  ham  should  1642 
be  justified  for  keeping  the  town  against  the  King,  and  another 
gentleman  be  voted  a  delinquent  for  designing  to  recover  it  to 
its  allegiance ;  and  that  they  who  but  few  days  before,  when 
the  King  had  sent  a  warrant  to  require  sergeant-major  Skippon  May  13. 
to  attend  his  majesty  at  York,  resolved,  and  published  their  May  1 7. 
resolutions  in  print,  (as  they  did  all  things  which  they  conceived 
might  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  King  or  his  authority,) 

*  that  such  command  from  his  majesty  was  against  the  law  of 
the  land  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  likewise,  the  person 
lieing  employed  by  them  to  attend  their  service,  against  the 
privilege  of  Parliament;  and  therefore,  that  their  sergeant- 
major-general  of  the  forces  of  London'  (that  was  his   style) 

*  should  continue  to  attend  the  service  of  both  Houses  according 
to  their  former  commands/  should  expect  that  their  warrant 
should  be  submitted  to  by  those  who  were  waiting  on  the  King ; 
whose  known  legal  authority,  severed  from  any  thing  that  might 
be  understood  to  relate  to  the  Parliament  or  its  privileges,  they 

liad  so  flatly  contradicted  and  contemned  that,  the  same  day  May  1 7. 
on  which  they  redeemed  their  officer  Skippon  from  his  allegiance 
and  duty  of  going  to  the  King,  being  informed  that  the  King 
had  sent  a  writ  *  to  adjourn  the  term  (Midsummer  term)  to  York 
from  Westminster,  which  was  as  much  in  his  power  legally  to 
do  as  to  make  a  knight,  they  declared  that  '  the  King's  removing 
of  the  term  to  York  from  Westminster,  sitting  the  Parliament, 
was  illegal,'  and  ordered, '  that  the  Lord  Keeper  should  not  issue 
out  any  writs  or  seal  any  proclamation  to  that  purpose ; '  which 
was  by  him  observed  accordingly,  notwithstanding  the  King's 
command  for  the  adjournment. 

1 56.  When  their  officer  came  to  York  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  delinquents,  he  found  the  same  neglect  there  of  the  Parlia- 
ment as  he  found  above  of  the  King ;  and  was  so  ill  intreated  June  2. 
by  those  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  prisoners,  that,  if  the 
King's  extraordinary  provision  had  not  been  interposed,  the 
messenger  would  scarce  have  returned  to  have  reported  how 
uncurrent  such  warrants  were  like  to  be  in  York,  and  how 
^  [The  Lord  Keeper  received  the  writ  from  the  King  on  May  16.] 
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1642  perilous  such  voyages  might  prove  to  the  adventurers.  But  how 
amazed  or  surprised  soever  they  seemed  to  be  with  this  new 
contradiction,  it  was  no  more  than  they  looked  for;  for  their 
dilemma  was,  if  their  messenger  returned  with  his  prize,  all  the 
resort  to,  and  all  the  glory  of,  York  was  determined  ;  for  no  man 
would  repair  tliither  from  whence  the  bare  voting  him  » 
delinquent  would  remove  him  with  those  other  inconvemenl 
circumstances  of  censure  and  imprisonment:  if  he  returned 
neglected  and  affronted,  as  they  presumed  he  would,  they  had  » 
new  reproach  for  the  King,  of  '  protecting  delinquents  against 
the  justice  of  Parliament/  which  would  be  a  new  breach  of  their 
privileges,  as  heinous  and  unpopular  as  had  yet  been  made,  and 
for  the  vindication  whereof  their  Protestation  would  no  less 
oblige  them  than  it  had  done  on  the  behalf  of  the  five  members. 

.)  une  10.  And  such  votes  they  passed  upon  the  return  of  their  officer ; 
and  had  in  readiness  prepared  two  voluminous  Declarations  to 
the  people,  which  they  published  about  [the  same*]  time;  in 
the  one,  with  all  the  reiterated  complaints  and  envenomed 
repetitions  of  what  had  been  done,  or  been  thought  to  have  been 
done,  amiss  in  the  whole  reign  of  the  King,  to  render  his  person 
odious  or  unacceptable ;  in  the  other,  by  undervaluing  his  regal 
{)ower,  and  declaring  against  it,  to  make  his  authority  despised, 
at  least  not  feared. 

May  i9».  157.  The  first  was  of  the  19th  of  May,  in  which  they  declared 
that 

'  The  infmite  mercy  and  providence  of  the  Almighty  Grod  had  been  abon- 
dantly  manifested  since  the  beginning  of  this  Parliament  in  great  varietj 
of  protections  and  blessings ;  whereby  He  had  not  only  delivered  them  from 
many  wicked  plots  and  designs,  whidi,  if  they  had  taken  effect*  would  have 
brought  ruin  and  destruction  upon  the  kingdom,  but,  out  o^  those  attempts^ 
had  produced  divers  evident  and  remarkable  advantages,  to  the  fortheraiioe 
of  those  services  which  they  had  been  desirous  to  perform  to  their  tovereiga 
lord  the  King,  and  to  the  Church  and  State,  in  providing  for  the  public 
peace,  and  prosperity  of  his  majesty  and  all  his  realms ;  which,  in  the 
presence  of  the  same  all-seeing  Deity,  they  protested  to  have  been,  and  still 
to  be,  the  only  end  of  all  their  counsels  and  endeavo\irs,  wherein  they  had 
resolved  to  continue  freed  and  enlarged  from  all  private  aims,  personal 
respects,  or  passions  whatsoever. 

>  £'a,*  MS.]  '  [This  Declaration  passed  the  Lords  on  May  23.] 
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1 58.  '  In  which  resolution/  they  said,  '  they  were  nothing  discouraged,  1642 
although  the  heads  of  the  malignant  party,  disappointed  of  their  prey,  the 
religion  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom,  which  they  were  ready  to  seize  upon  and 
devour  before  the  beginning  of  this  Parliament,  had  still  persisted  by  new 
practices,  both  of  force  and  subtlety,  to  recover  the  same  again  ;  for  which 
purpose  they  had  made  several  attempts  for  bringing  up  the  army ;  they 
afterwards  projected  the  false  accusation  of  the  lord  Kimbolton,  and  the  five 
members  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  which  being  in  itself  of  an  odious  nature, 
they  had  yet  so  &r  prevailed  with  his  majesty  as  to  procure  him  to  take  it 
upon  himself ;  but  when  the  unchaugeable  duty  and  faithfulness  of  the 
Pariiament  could  not  be  wrought  upon  by  such  a  fact  as  that  to  withdraw 
any  part  of  their  reverence  and  obedience  from  his  majesty,  they  had,  with 
much  art  and  industry,  advised  his  majesty  to  suffer  divers  unjust  scandals 
and  imputations  upon  the  Parliament  to  be  published  in  his  name,  whereby 
they  might  make  it  odious  to  the  people,  and  by  their  help  to  destroy  that 
which  hitherto  had  been  the  ouly  means  of  their  own  preservation. 

169.  '  For  this  purpose  they  had  drawn'  his  majesty  into  the  northern 
parts  far  from  the  Parliament ;  that  so,  false  rumours  might  have  time  to 
get  credit,  and  the  just  defences  of  the  Parliament  find  a  more  tedious, 
difficult,  and  disadvantageous  access,  after  those  false  imputations  and 
slanders  had  been  first  rooted  in  the  apprehension  of  his  majesty  and  his 
subjects ;  which  the  more  speedily  to  effect,  they  had  caused  a  press  to  be 
transpcff'ted  to  York,  from  whence  several  papers  and  writings  of  that  kind 
were  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  without  the  authority  of  the 
(■reat  Seal,  in  an  unusual  and  illegal  manner,  and  without  the  advice  of  his 
majesty *8  Privy  Council ;  from  the  greater  and  better  part  whereof  having 
withdrawn  himself,  as  well  as  from  his  Great  Council  of  Parliament,  he  was 
thereby  exposed  to  the  wicked  and  unfaithful  counsels  of  such  as  had  made 
the  wiadom  and  justice  of  the  Parliament  dangerous  to  themselves ;  and 
that  danger  they  laboured  to  prevent  by  hiding  their  own  guilt  under  the 
name  and  shadow  of  the  Kiug,  infusing  into  him  their  own  fears,  and,  as 
much  as  in  them  lay,  aspersing  his  royal  person  and  honour  with  their  own 
infkmy ;  from  both  which  it  had  always  been  as  much  the  care  as  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Parliament  to  preserve  his  majesty,  and  to  fix  the  guilt  of  all 
evil  actions  and  counsels  upon  those  who  had  been  the  authors  of  them. 

160.  '  Amongst  divers  writings  of  that  kind,'  they  said,  '  they,  the  Lords 
and  Commons  in  Parliament,  had  taken  into  their  consideration  two 
printed  papers ;  the  first  containing  a  Declaration  which  they  had  received 
from  his  majesty,  in  answer  to  that  which  had  been  presented  to  his 
majesty  from  both  Houses  at  Newmarket,  the  9th  of  March,  1641  ;  the 
other,  his  majesty's  answer  to  the  petition  of  both  Houses  presented  to  his 
majesty  the  26th  of  March,  1642.  Both  which  were  filled  with  harsh  cen- 
•ares  and  causeless  charges  upon  the  Parliament,  concerning  which  they 
held  it  necessary  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  kingdom ;  seeing  they  found  it 
very  difficult  to  satisfy  his  majesty,  whom,  to  their  great  grief,  they  had 
found  to  be  so  engaged  to  and  possessed  by  those  misapprehensions  which 
evil  ooansellors  have  wrought  in  him,  that  their  most  humble  and  faithful 
remoostranoes  had  rather  irritated  and  embittered  than  any  thing  allayed 
or  mitigated  the  sharp  expressions  which  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to 
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1642  make  in  answer  to  them ;  for  the  manifeetation  whereof,  and  of  their  own 
innocency,  they  desired  that  all  his  majesty*8  loving  sabjects  might  take 
notice  of  these  particulars  : — 

161.  'They  knew  no  occasion  given  by  them  which  might  move  his 
majesty  to  tell  them  that  in  their  Declaration  presented  at  Newmarket 
there  were  some  expressions  different  from  the  usual  language  to  prinoei: 
neither  did  they  tell  his  majesty,  either  in  words  or  in  effect,  that  tf  he  £d 
not  join  with  them  in  an  act  which  he  conceived  might  prove  prejndidal  and 
dangerous  to  himself  and  the  whole  kingdom,  they  would  make  a  law  with' 
oxxt  him  and  impose  it  upon  the  people.  That  which  they  desiredy'  thej 
said,  '  was,  that,  in  regard  of  the  inmiinent  danger  of  the  kingdom,  the 
militia,  for  the  security  of  his  majesty  and  his  people,  might  be  put  under 
the  command  of  such  noble  and  faithful  persons  as  they  had  sJl  cauae  U> 
confide  in  :  and  such  was  the  necessity  of  this  preservation  that  they  de- 
clared, that,  if  his  majesty  should  refuse  to  join  with  them  therein,  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  being  the  supreme  court  and  highest  oouncil  of  the 
kingdom,  were  enabled  by  their  own  authority  to  provide  for  the  repulfing 
of  such  imminent  and  evident  danger,  not  by  any  new  law  of  their  own 
making,  as  had  been  untruly  suggested  to  his  majesty,  but  by  the  molt 
ancient  law  of  the  kingdom,  even  that  which  is  fundamental  and  e— entiil 
to  the  constitution  and  subsistence  of  it. 

162.  '  Although  they  never  desired,*  they  said,  '  to  enoonrage  hii 
majesty  to  such  replies  as  might  produce  any  contestation  between  him^ 
his  Parliament,  of  which  they  never  found  better  effect  than  loes  of  timt 
and  hinderance  of  the  public  affairs,  yet  they  had  been  far  from  telling lum 
of  how  little  value  his  words  would  be  with  them,  much  less  when  they  wfie 
accompanied  with  actions  of  love  and  justice.*  They  said,  'he  had  wan 
reason  to  find  fault  with  those  wicked  counsellors  who  had  so  often  bereaved 
him  of  the  honour,  and  his  people  of  the  fruit,  of  many  gracious  spoechei 
which  he  had  made  to  them,  such  as  those  in  the  end  of  the  last  Parliameiil» 
that,  "  in  the  word  of  a  Icing ^  and  as  lie  was  a  geniUmant  he  would  redrtts  tke 
grievances  of  his  peaple,  as  well  out  of  Parliament  as  in  it"  *  They  asked, 
'  if  the  searching  the  studies  and  chambers,  yea,  the  podcets  of  some^  both 
of  the  nobility  and  commons,  the  very  next  day ;  the  commitment  of  Mr. 
Bellapis,  sir  John  Hotham,  and  Mr.  Crew  ^ ;  *the  continued  oppressions  by 
ship-money,  coat  and  conduct  money,  with  the  manifold  imprisonments  and 
other  vexations  thereupon ;  and  other  ensuing  violations  of  the  laws  sod 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  (all  which  were  the  effects  of  evil  oounsel,  and 
abundantly  declared  in  their  Remonstrance  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,) 
[were]  actions  of  love  and  justice,  suitable  to  such  words  as  those  ? 

163.  '  As  gracious  was  his  majesty's  speech  in  the  beginning  of  this 
Parliament^  that  **he  was  resolved  to  put  himself  freely  and  deariff  upon  the 
Ifjve  ujid  affection  of  his  Englisfi  suhjects.**  *  They  asked '  whether  his  cause- 
less complaints  and  jealousies,  the  unjust  imputations  so  often  cast  npon  hii 
Parliament,  his  denial  of  their  necessary  defence  by  the  ordinance  of  the 
militia,  his  dangerous  absenting  himseLf  from  his  Great  Council,  like  to 

*  [Henry  Bellasis  and  Sir  John  Hotham  were  committed  to  the  Fleet 
prison,  May  8,  and  John  Crew  to  the  Tower,  May  lo,  1640.] 
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roduce  sach  a  mischievoog  division  in  the  kingdom,  had  not  been  more  1642 
utable  to  other  men's  evil  counsels  than  to  his  own  words  ?  Neither/ 
ley  said,  '  had  his  later  speeches  been  better  used  and  preserved  by  those 
nl  and  wicked  counsellors.  Could  any  words  be  fuller  of  love  and  justice 
lan  those  in  his  answer  to  the  message  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  the 
Est  of  December,  1641  :  **  We  do  engage  unto  you  solemnly  the  word  of  a 
iu4f,  that  ike  security  of  all  and  every  one  of  you  from  violence  is,  and 
9er  shall  be,  as  much  our  care  as  the  preservation  of  us  and  our  children  t  ** 
jid  could  any  actions  be  fuller  of  injustice  and  violence  than  that  of  the 
attorney  Greneral  in  falsely  accusing  the  six  members  of  Parliament,  and 
M  other  proceedings  thereupon,  within  three  or  four  days  after  that 
leseage  ?  For  the  full  view  whereof,  they  desired  the  Declaration  made  of 
KMe  proceedings  might  be  perused ;  and  by  those  instances  ( — they  could 
id  many  more — )  the  world  might  judge  who  deserved  to  be  taxed  with 
Mvaloing  his  majesty's  words ;  they  who  had  as  much  as  in  them  lay 
;ained  and  sullied  them  with  such  foul  counsels,  or  the  Parliament  who 
ad  ever  manifested,  with  joy  and  delight,  their  humble  thankfulness  for 
lose  gracious  words,  and  actions  of  love  and  justice  which  had  been  con- 
■mable  tho^unto. 

164.  'The  King,*  they  said,  'had  been  pleased  to  disavow  the  having 
ay  such  evil  counsel  or  counsellors  as  were  mentioned  in  their  Declaration, 
»  hia  knowledge ;  and  they  held  it  their  duty  humbly  to  avow  there  were 
Kik ;  or  else  they  must  say  that  all  the  ill  things  done  of  late  in  his  ma- 
aiy's  name  had  been  done  by  himself ;  wherein  they  should  neither  follow 
le  direction  of  the  law,  nor  the  afifection  of  their  own  hearts,  which  was, 
imnch  as  might  be,  to  clear  his  majesty  from  all  imputation  of  misgovern* 
mat,  and  to  lay  the  fault  upon  his  ministers.  The  false  accusing  of  six 
lembers  of  Parliament ;  the  justifying  Mr.  Attorney  in  that  false  accusa- 
00 ;  the  violent  coming  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  denial  of  the 
tiHtia  ;  the  sharp  messages  to  both  Houses,  contrary  to  the  customs  of  for- 
«r  kings ;  the  long  and  remote  absence  of  his  majesty  from  Parliament ; 
le  heavy  and  wrongful  taxes  upon  both  Houses  ;  the  dierishing  and  coun- 
oiaiicing  a  discontented  party  in  the  kingdom  against  them ;  were  certainly 
le  fruits  of  very  evil  counsels,  apt  to  put  the  kingdom  into  a  combustion, 
>  hinder  the  supplies  of  Ireland,  and  to  countenance  the  proceedings  and 
retensions  of  the  rebels  there :  and  the  authors  of  these  evil  counsels,  they 
mceived,  must  needs  be  known  to  his  majesty ;  and  they  hoped  their 
iworing  with  his  majesty  to  have  those  discovered  and  brought  to  a  just 
Hisure  would  not  so  much  wound  his  honour  in  the  opinion  of  his  good 
ibjects  as  his  labouring  to  preserve  and  conceal  them. 

105.  '  And  whereas  his  majesty  had  said,  he  could  wish  that  his  own  im- 
lediate  actions,  which  he  avowed,  and  his  own  honour,  might  not  be  so 
mghly  censured  under  that  common  style  of  JEvil  Counsellors,*  they  said, 
that  they  could  also  heartily  wish  that  they  had  not  cause  to  make  that 
;yle  so  common  ;  but  how  often  and  undutifully  soever  those  wicked  coun- 
cilors should  fix  their  dishonour  upon  the  King,  by  making  his  majesty 
le  author  of  those  evil  actions  which  were  the  efifects  of  their  own  evil 
>anaels,  they,  his  majesty's  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects,  could  use  no  other 
;yle,  according  to  that  maxim  of  the  law,  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  ;  but 
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1642  if  any  ill  were  committed,  in  matter  of  State  the  CoimcU,  if  in  matter  of 
justice  the  judges,  must  answer  for  it.* 

166.  They  said,  *  they  had  laid  no  charge  upon  his  majesty  whiehshould 
put  him  upon  that  apology  concerning  his  faithfol  and  Eealons  affectioii  of 
the  Protestant  profession  :  neither  did  his  majesty  endeavour  to  dear  thoit 
in  greatest  authority  about  him,  by  whom  they  had  said  that  design  hadbea 
potently  carried  on  for  divers  years  ;  and  they  rather  wished  that  thii  mer- 
cies of  Heaven  than  the  judgments  might  be  manifested  upon  them ;  bat 
that  there  had  been  such,  there  had  been  such  plentiful  and  freqnsBt 
evidences  that  they  believed  there  was  none,  either  Protestant  or  P^nst^ 
who  had  had  any  reasonable  view  of  the  passages  of  later  times,  bat^  either 
in  fear  or  hope,  did  expect  a  sudden  issue  of  that  design.* 

167.  They  said,  *  they  had  no  way  transgressed  against  the  Aet  cf 
Oblivion  by  remembering  the  intended  war  against  Scotland,  as  a  bnnek 
of  that  design  to  alter  religion  by  those  wicked  counsels,  from  whioh  Ged 
did  then  deliver  them,  which  they  ought  never  to  for|^t. 

168.  '  That  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  was  framed  and  cherished  by  the 
Popish  and  malignant  party  in  England,  was  not  only  affirmed  by  the  rebeli^ 
but,'  they  said,  '  might  be  cleared  by  many  other  proofii :  the  same 
rebellious  principles  of  pretended  religion,  the  same  politic  ends,  were 
apparent  in  both,  and  their  malicious  designs  and  practices  were  masked 
and  disguised  with  the  same  false  colour  of  their  earnest  zeal  to  vindiGeto 
his  majesty's  prerogative  from  the  supposed  oppression  of  the  Parliament 
How  much  those  treacherous  pretences  had  been  countenanced  by  some 
evil  counsel  about  his  majesty  might  appear  in  this,  that  the  prodainatlna 
whereby  they  were  declared  traitors  was  so  long  withheld  as  to  the  and 
of  January,  though  the  rebellion  brake  forth  in  October  before,  and  then  no 
more  than  forty  copies  appointed  to  be  printed,  with  a  special  oommand 
from  his  majesty  not  to  exceed  that  number,  and  that  none  of  them  should 
be  published  till  his  majesty's  pleasure  was  further  signified,  as  by  the 
warrant  appears,  a  true  copy  whereof  was  annexed  to  this  Declaration ;  so 
that  a  few  only  could  take  notice  of  it ;  which  was  made  more  observahle 
by  the  late  contrary  proceedings  against  the  Scots,  who  were  in  a  veiy 
quick  and  sharp  manner  proclaimed,  and  those  proclamations  forthwith  dis- 
persed with  as  much  diligence  as  might  be  throughout  all  the  kingdom,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  in  all  churches,  accompanied  with  public  prayers  and 
execrations.  Another  evidence  of  favour  and  countenance  to  the  f^mIs 
in  some  of  power  about  his  majesty  was  this,  that  they  had  put  forth  in 
his  majesty's  name  a  causeless  complaint  against  the  Parliament,  whidb 
speaks  the  same  language  of  the  Parliament  which  the  rebels  do,  thereby  to 
raise  a  belief  in  men's  minds  that  his  majesty's  afifecUons  were  alienated, 
as  well  as  his  person  was  removed,  from  that  his  Great  Council.  AU 
which,'  they  said,  '  did  exceedingly  retard  the  supplies  of  Ireland,  and  more 
advance  the  proceedings  of  the  rebels  than  any  jealousy  or  misapprehensioo 
begotten  in  his  subjects  by  the  declaration  of  the  rebels,  injunction  of 
Rosetti,  or  information  of  Tristram  Whitcombe ;  so  that»  considering  the 
present  state  and  temper  of  both  kingdoms,  his  royal  presence  was  £ar  more 
necessary  here,  than  it  could  be  in  Ireland,  for  redemption  or  protection  of 
his  subjects  there. 
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'.  'And  whether  there  were  cause  for  his  maje8ty*8  great  indignation  1642 
ing  reproached  to  have  intended  force  or  threatening  to  the  Parlia- 
thej  desired  them  to  consider  who  should  read  their  Declaration,  in 
I  there  was  no  word  tending  to  any  such  reproach ;  and  certainly/ 
laid,  '  they  had  been  more  tender  of  bis  majesty^s  honour  in  that  point 
be,  whoeoever  he  was,  that  did  write  that  Declaration,  where,  in  his 
ty*8  name,  he  did  call  God  to  witness  he  never  had  any  such  thought, 
»w  of  any  such  resolution  of  bringing  up  the  army ;  which  truly,*  they 
'  would  seem  strange  to  those  who  should  read  the  deposition  of  Mr. 
g,  information  of  Mr.  Percy,  and  divers  other  examinations  of  Mr. 
ot.  Master  Pollard,  and  others,  the  other  examination  of  captain  Legg, 
coh  Ashly,  [and]  sir  John  Conyers,  and  consider  the  condition  and 

0  of  the  petition  which  was  sent  unto  sir  Jacob  Ashly  under  the  appro- 

1  of  C.Ii.t  which  his  majesty  had  now  acknowledged  to  be  his  own 
and,  being  full  of  scandal  to  the  Parliament,  might  have  proved 

reus  to  the  whole  kingdom  if  the  army  should  have  interposed  be- 
the  King  and  them,  as  was  desired. 

'.  'They  did  not  affirm  that  his  majesty^s  warrant  was  granted  for 
kssage  of  Mr.  Jermin  after  the  desire  of  both  Houses  for  restraint  of 
rvants,  but  only  that  he  did  pass  over  after  that  restraint,  by  virtue 
h  a  warrant.  They  knew  the  warrant  bore  date  the  day  before  their 
;  yet,*  they  said,  '  it  seemed  strange  to  those  who  knew  how  great 
i  and  power  Mr.  Jermin  had  in  Court,  that  he  should  beg^n  his  jour- 
I  such  haste,  and  in  apparel  so  unfit  for  travel  as  a  black  satin  suit 
hite  boots,  if  his  going  away  was  designed  the  day  before. 
.  '  The  accusation  of  the  lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  members  of  the 
>  of  Commons  was  called  a  breach  of  privilege ;  and  truly  so  it  was, 
very  high  one,  ita  above  any  satisfaction  that  had  been  yet  given :  * 
ej  asked,  '  how  it  could  be  said  to  be  largely  satisfied,  so  long  as  his 
tj  laboured  to  preserve  Mr.  Attorney  from  punishment,  who  was  the 
»  actor  in  it  ?  So  long  as  his  majesty  had  not  only  justified  him,  but 
.  letter  declared  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accuse  them,  and  that  he 
have  punished  him  if  he  had  not  done  it  ?  So  long  as  those  members 
oi  the  means  of  clearing  their  innocency,  and  the  authors  of  that 
ous  charge  [were]  undiscovered,  though  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
)Teral  times  petitioned  his  majesty  to  discover  them,  and  that  not 
pon  grounds  of  common  justice  but  by  Act  of  Parliament  his  majesty 
oond  to  do  it  ?  So  long  as  the  King  refused  to  pass  a  bill  for  their 
rge,  alleging  that  the  narrative  in  that  bill  was  against  his  honour, 
by  he  seemed  still  to  avow  the  matter  of  that  false  and  scandalous 
ktion,  though  he  deserted  the  prosecution,  otfering  to  pass  a  bill  for 
acquittal,  yet  with  intimation  that  they  must  desert  the  avowing 
iwn  innocency,  which  would  more  wound  them  in  honour  than  secure 
n  law? 

.  '  And  in  vindication  of  that  great  privilege  of  Parliament,  they  did 
low  that  they  had  invaded  any  privilege  belonging  to  his  majesty,  as 
een  alleged  in  that  Declaration.  But,*  they  said,  '  they  looked  not 
that  only  in  the  notion  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  which  might  be, 
1  the  accusation  were  true  or  false,  but  under  the  notion  of  a  heinous 
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1642  crime  in  the  Attorney,  and  all  other  Biibjects  who  had  a  hand  in  it,  a  erinM 
against  the  law  of  nature,  against  the  rales  of  justice,  that  innoeent  ma 
should  be  charged  with  so  great  an  offence  as  treason,  in  the  fiioa  of  tk 
highest  judicatory  of  the  kingdom,  whereby  their  lives  and  estates,  their 
blood  and  honour,  were  endangered,  without  witness,  withoat  eyidowe, 
without  all  possibility  of  reparation  in  a  legal  course ;  yet  a  crime  of  woA 
a  nature  that  his  majesty^s  command  can  no  more  warrant  than  it  can  mj 
other  act  of  injustice.  Those  things  which  were  evil  in  their  own  Batons 
such  as  a  false  testimony  or  false  accusation,  could  not  be  the  sabjeet  d 
any  command,  or  induce  any  obligation  of  obedience  upon  any  man,  hj  any 
authority  whatsoever :  therefore  the  Attorney  in  that  case  waa  bonmd  to 
have  refused  to  execute  such  a  command,  unless  he  had  some  [sneh]  evi* 
dence  or  testimony  as  might  have  warranted  him  against  the  parties,  aad 
be  liable  to  make  satisfaction  if  it  should  prove  fiUse ;  and  it  was  sofi- 
ciently  known  to  every  man,  and  adjudged  in  Parliament,  that  the  Kisf 
could  be  neither  the  relater,  informer,  or  witness.  If  it  should  reat  as  it 
was,  without  farther  satisfaction,  no  future  Parliament  could  be  aaft  bat 
that  the  members  might  be  taken  and  destroyed  at  pleasure ;  yea,  the  vvf 
principles  of  government  and  justice  would  be  in  danger  to  be  diaaalved.* 

173.  They  said,  Hhey  did  not  conceive  that  numbers  did  make  aa 
assembly  unlawful,  but  when  either  the  end  or  manner  of  their  cankfi 
should  be  unlawful.  Divers  just  occasions  might  draw  the  oitiaena  to  Wast* 
minster,  where  many  public  and  private  petitions  and  other  canaes  mn 
depending  in  Parliament ;  and  why  that  should  be  found  more  &iihj  ia 
the  citizens  than  the  resort  every  day  in  the  term  of  great  numbers  to  te 
ordinary  courts  of  justice,  they  knew  not.  That  those  citiaens  were  noto- 
riously provoked  and  assaulted  at  Westminster  by  colonel  Lanafbrd,  cap- 
tain Hyde,  and  others,  and  by  some  of  the  servants  of  the  archlriahop  of 
York,  was  sufficiently  proved ;  and  that  afterwards  they  were  matt 
violently  wounded,  and  most  barbarously  mangled  with  awards,  bj  tha 
officers  and  soldiers  near  Whitehall,  many  of  them  being  without  weapoM 
and  giving  no  cause  of  distaste,  was  likewise  proved  by  several  testimoniaa; 
but  of  any  scandalous  or  seditious  misdemeanours  of  theirs  that  might  give 
his  majesty  good  cause  to  suppose  his  own  person,  or  thoae  of  Ids  royal 
consort  or  children,  to  be  in  apparent  danger,  they  had  no  proof  efcr 
offered  to  either  House ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  complaint  of  that  kind, 
it  was  no  doubt  the  Houses  would  have  been  as  forward  to  join  in  an  order 

May  1 8,  for  the  suppressing  of  such  tumults  as  they  were,  not  long  before,  upon 

1641  another  occasion,  when  they  made  an  order  to  that  purpose ;  whereas  thoae 
officers  and  soldiers  which  committed  that  violence  upon  so  many  of  the 
citizens  at  Whitehall  were  cherished  and  fostered  in  his  maje8ty*8  houaa ; 

Jan.  7,  and  when,  not  long  after,  the  Common  Council  of  Liondon  presented  a  pad* 

1642  tion  to  his  majesty  for  reparation  of  those  injuries,  his  majesty's 
was,  without  hearing  the  proof  of  the  complainants,  that  if  any  dtiien 
wounded,  or  ill  entreated,  his  majesty  was  "  confidently  <u8wred  that  U 
happened  by  their  oten  evil  and  corrupt  demeanfmrt." ' 

174.  They  said, '  they  hoped  it  could  not  be  thought  contrary  to  the  duty 
and  wisdom  of  a  Parliament  if  many  concurring  and  frequently  reiterated 
and  renewed  advertieements  from  Rome,  Venice,  Paris,  and  oUier  partl^  if 
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Uie  tolicitation  of  the  Pope*s  noncio,  and  their  own  discontented  fugitives,  1642 
did  DuJce  them  jealous  and  watchful  for  the  safety  of  the  State  :  and  they 
had  been  very  careful  to  make  their  expressions  thereof  so  easy  and  so 
plain  to  the  capacity  and  understanding  of  the  people,  that  nothing  might 
jnstly  stick  with  them  with  reflection  upon  the  person  of  his  majesty :  wherein 
they  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  any  indifferent  person  who  idiould  read 
and  peruse  their  own  words.* 

175.  They  said,  '  they  must  maintain  the  gpround  of  their  fears  to  be  of 
that  moment  that  they  could  not  discharge  the  trust  and  duty  that  lay  upon 
them  unless  they  did  apply  themselves  to  the  use  of  those  means  to  which 
the  law  had  enabled  them  in  cases  of  that  nature,  for  the  necessary  defence 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  as  his  majesty  did  graciously  declare  that  the  law 
should  be  the  measure  of  his  power,  so  did  they  most  heartily  profess  that 
they  should  always  make  it  the  rule  of  their  obedience.*    Then  they  ob- 

red,  'that  there  were  certain  prudent  omissions  in  his  majesty's 
;  *  and  said,  '  that  the  next  point  of  their  Declaration  was  with 
much  caution  artificially  passed  over  by  him  who  drew  his  majesty*s  answer ; 
it  being  indeed  the  foundation  of  all  their  misery  and  his  majesty*s  trouble 
that  he  was  pleased  to  hear  general  taxes  upon  his  Parliament,  without  any 
particular  charge  to  which  they  might  give  satisfaction ;  and  that  he  had 
often  conceived  displeasure  against  particular  persons  upon  misinformation  ; 
and  although  those  informations  had  been  clearly  proved  to  be  fklse,  yet  he 
would  never  bring  the  accusers  to  question  ;  which  did  lay  an  impossibility 
upon  honest  men  of  clearing  themselves,  and  gave  an  encouragement  to  false 
and  unworthy  persons  to  trouble  him  with  untrue  and  groundless  informa- 
tians.  Three  particulars  they  had  mentioned  in  their  Declaration  which 
the  penner  of  his  majesty's  Declaration  had  good  cause  to  omit :  the  words 
toppoaed  to  be  spoken  at  Kensington  ;  the  pretended  articles  against  the 
;  and  the  groundless  accusation  of  the  six  members  of  the  Parlia- 
;  there  being  nothing  to  be  said  in  defence  or  denial  of  any  of  them. 

176.  '  Conoeming  his  majesty's  desire  to  join  with  hie  Parliament  and 
with  his  fiuthful  subjects  in  defence  of  religion  and  public  good  of  the 
kingdom,*  they  said,  '  they  doubted  not  he  would  do  it  fully  when  evil 
eouns^on  should  be  removed  from  about  him  ;  and  until  that  should  be, 
as  they  had  shewed  before  of  words,  so  must  they  also  say  of  laws,  that 
they  could  not  secure  them :  witness  the  Petition  of  Right,  which  had  been 
foOfOwed  with  such  an  inundation  of  illegal  taxes  that  they  had  just  cause 
to  think  that  the  payment  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
was  an  easy  burden  to  the  commonwealth  in  exchange  of  them ;  and  they 
could  not  but  justly  think  that,  if  there  were  a  continuance  of  such  ill  coun- 
sellon  and  favour  to  them,  they  would  by  some  wicked  device  or  other 
make  the  bill  for  the  Triennial  Parliament,  and  those  other  excellent 
law*  mentioned  in  his  majesty's  Declaration,  of  less  value «than  words. 
That  excellent  bill  for  the  continuance  of  this  Parliament,*  they  said, 
'  waa  so  necessary,  that  without  it  they  could  not  have  raised  so  great 
sums  of  money  for  the  service  of  his  majesty  and  the  commonwealth  as  they 
had  done,  and  without  which  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  kingdom  must 
needs  have  followed.  And  they  were  resolved  the  gracious  favour  of  his 
majesty  expressed  in  that  bill,  and  the  advantage  and  security  which 
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1642  thereby  they  had  from  being  dissolved,  should  not  encourage  them  to  do 
any  thing  which  otherwise  had  not  been  fit  to  have  been  done.  And  thflf 
were  ready  to  make  it  good  before  all  the  world  that,  although  his  majestjf 
had  passed  many  bills  very  advantageous  for  the  sabject,  yet  in  none  of 
them  had  they  bereaved  his  majesty  of  any  just,  neoesaaryy  or  profitable 
prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

177.  They  said,  '  they  so  earnestly  desired  his  majesty's  retnni  to  Londoi 
that  upon  it  they  conceived  depended  the  very  safety  and  being  of  bod 
his  kingdoms :  and  therefore  they  most  protest  that,  as  for  the  time  put 
neither  the  government  of  London  nor  any  laws  of  the  land  had  loit  their 
life  and  force  for  his  security,  so  for  the  future  they  should  be  ready  to  do 
or  say  any  thing  that  might  stand  with  the  duty  or  honour  of  a  Parliameiitt 
which  might  raise  a  mutual  confidence  between  his  majesty  and  them,  at 
they  did  wish,  and  as  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  did  require. 

178.  'Thus  far,*  they  said,  'the  answer  to  that  which  was  called,  "Au 
tnajesttf*s  Declaration  "  had  led  them.  Now  they  came  to  that  which  mu 
entitled, '  llis  Majesty^ s  answer  to  the  petition  of  both  Souses  presetUsd  U 
him  at  York  the  26th  of  March,  164a."  In  the  beginning  whweof  In* 
majesty  wished  that  their  privileges  on  all  parts  were  so  stated  th^  tiial 
way  of  correspondency  might  be  preserved  with  that  freedom  whidi  had 
been  used  of  old/  They  said,  '  they  knew  nothing  introduced  by  them  that 
gave  any  impediment  thereunto  ;  neither  had  they  affirmed  their  privil^gw 
to  be  broken  when  his  majesty  denied  them  any  thing,  or  gave  a  reaeom  wl^ 
he  could  not  grant  it ;  or  that  those  who  advised  such  denial  were  enemi«i 
to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  favourers  to  the  Irish  rebellion ;  in  whidi 
aspersion  that  was  tumeil  to  a  general  [assertion  ^]  which  in  their  votei 
was  turned  to  a  particular  case ;  wherefore  they  must  maintain  their  Totas, 
that  those  who  advised  his  majesty  to  contradict  that  which  both  Homes 
in  the  question  concerning  the  militia  had  declared  to  be  law,  andconmiud 
it  should  not  be  obeyed,  is  a  high  breach  of  privilege,  and  that  thode  who 
advised  his  majesty  to  absent  himself  from  his  Parliament  were  enemies  to 
the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  justly  to  be  suspected  to  be  &Yourer8  <^  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland.  The  reasons  of  both  were  evident,  because  in  th« 
first  there  was  as  great  a  derogation  from  the  trust  and  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  second,  as  much  advantage  to  the  proceedings  and  hopes 
of  the  rel)els,  as  might  be ;  and  they  held  it  a  very  causeless  imputation 
upon  the  Parliament  that  they  had  therein  any  way  impeached,  much  less 
taken  away,  the  freedom  of  his  majesty's  vote ;  which  did  not  import  a 
liberty  in  his  majesty  to  deny  any  thing  how  necessary  soever  for  the 
preservation  of  the  kingdom,  much  less  a  license  to  evil  counsellors  to 
advise  any  thing,  though  never  so  destructive  to  his  majesty  and  his  people. 

170.  '  By  the  message  of  the  20th  of  January  his  majesty  had  proponnded 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  that  they  would  with  all  speed  fall  into  a 
serious  consideration  of  all  those  particulars  which  they  thought  neoessaiy, 
as  well  for  the  upholding  and  maintaining  his  majesty's  just  and  regal 
authority  and  for  the  settling  his  revenue,  as  for  the  present  and  fnture 
e:<tabli8hing  their  prixileges,  the  free  and  quiet  enjoying  their  estates,  the 
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UWrties  of  their  persons,  the  security  of  the  true  religion  professed  in  the  1642 
Church  of  England,  and  the  settling  of  ceremonies  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  take  away  all  jost  offence ;  and  to  digest  it  into  one  entire  body. 

180.  '  To  that  point  of  upholding  and  maintaining  his  royal  authority/ 
they  said,  'nothing  had  been  done  to  the  prejudice  of  it  that  should  require 
any  new  provision :  to  the  other,  of  settling  the  revenue,  the  Parliament 
had  no  way  abridged  or  disordered  his  just  revenue ;  but  it  was  true  that 
■mch  waste  and  confusion  of  his  majesty^s  estate  had  been  made  by  those 
evil  and  unfaithful  ministers  whom  he  had  employed  in  the  managing  of 
it,  whereby  his  own  ordinary  expenses  would  have  been  disappointed,  and 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom  more  endangered,  if  the  Parliament  had  not  in 
some  measure  provided  for  his  household  and  for  some  of  the  forts  more 
than  they  were  bound  to  do  ;  and  they  were  still  willing  to  settle  such  a 
revenue  upon  his  majesty  as  might  make  him  live  royally,  plentifully,  and 
safely;  but  they  could  not  in  wisdom  and  fidelity  to  the  commonwealth  do 
that,  till  he  should  choose  such  counsellors  and  officers  as  might  order  and 
dispose  it  to  the  public  good,  and  not  apply  it  to  the  ruin  and  destruction 
of  his  people,  as  heretofore  it  had  been.  But  that,  and  the  other  matters 
eoDoeming  themselves,  being  works  of  great  importance  and  full  of  intri- 
cacy, would  require  so  long  a  time  of  deliberation  that  the  kingdom  might 
be  mined  before  they  oould  effect  them :  therefore  they  thought  it  neces- 
sary first  to  be  suitors  to  his  majesty  so  to  order  the  militia,  that,  the  king- 
dom being  secured,  they  might  with  more  ease  and  safety  apply  tiiemselves 
to  debate  of  that  message  wherein  they  had  been  intecrupted  by  his 
majesty's  denial  of  the  ordinance  concerning  the  same  ;  because  it  would 
have  been  in  vain  for  them  to  labour  in  other  things,  and  in  the  mean  time 
to  leave  themselves  naked  to  the  malice  of  so  many  enemies,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Yet  they  had  not  been  altogether  negligent  of  those  things 
which  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  propound  in  that  message :  they  had 
agreed  opon  a  book  of  rates  in  a  lai^ger  proportion  than  had  been  granted 
to  any  of  his  majesty's  predecessors,  which  was  a  considerable  support  of 
his  majesty's  puUic  charge ;  and  had-  likewise  prepared  divers  propositions 
and  bills  for  preservation  of  their  religion  and  liberties,  which  they 
intended  shortly  to  present  to  his  majesty,  And  to  do  whatsoever  was  fit  for 
them  to  make  up  that  unpleasant  breach  between  his  majesty  and  the 
Parliament. 

181.  '  Whereas  divers  exceptions  had  been  taken  concerning  the  militia; 
first,  that  his  majesty  never  denied  the  thing,  but  accepted  the  persons, 
(except  for  corporations,)  only  that  he  denied  the  way ;  to  which  they 
answered,  that  that  exception  took  off  London,  and  all  other  great  towns 
and  cities,  which  makes  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  for  the  way  of 
ordinance,  it  is  ancient,  more  speedy,  more  easily  alterable,  and,  in  all 
theae  and  other  respects,  more  proper,  and  more  applicable  to  the  present 
occasion,  than  a  bill,  which  his  majesty  called  the  good  old  way  of  imposing 
upon  the  subjects ;  it  should  seem  that  neither  his  majesty's  royal  prede- 
cessors nor  their  ancestors  had  heretofore  been  of  that  opinion ;  37 
£dw.  m.,'  they  said,  'they  found  this  record:  "The  Chancellor  made  1363 
declaration  of  the  challenge  of  the  Parliament ;  the  King  desires  to  know 

the  grie£i  of  his  subjects  and  to  redress  enormities.    The  last  day  of  the 
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1642  Parliament,  the  King  demanded  of  the  whole  estates,  whether  thej  would 
have  such  things  as  thej  agreed  on  hj  way  of  ordinanoe  or  statatet  w^ 
answered,  by  way  of  ordinance,  for  that  they  might  amend  the  SMne  aft 
heir  pleasures ;  and  so  it  was  ^.** 

182.  '  But  his  majesty  objected  farther,  that  there  was  samewhai  In  tbs 
preface  to  which  he  could  not  consent  with  justioe  to  his  honoiiir  and  Inaih 
cence ;  and  that  thereby  he  was  excluded  from  any  power  in  the  diiporipg 
of  it.  These  objections,*  they  said,  'might  seem  somewhat^  bat  indeed  weoU 
appear  nothing  when  it  should  be  considered  that  nothing  in  the  preamMs 
laid  any  charge  upon  his  majesty,  or  in  the  body  of  the  ordinanwi,  that  cz- 
eludes  his  royal  authority  in  the  disposing  or  execution  of  it ;  bat  only  it 
was  provided  that  it  should  be  signified  by  both  Houses  of  ParUamem^  as 
that  channel  through  which  it  would  be  best  derived,  and  moet  oertainiy, 
to  those  ends  for  which  it  was  intended ;  and  let  aU  the  world  jodgs 
whether  they  had  not  reason  to  insist  upon  it,  that  the  strength  <^  te 
kingdom  should  rather  be  ordered  according  to  the  advice  or  direotioii  cf 
the  Great  Council  of  the  land,  intrusted  by  the  King  and  by  the  kingdan^ 
than  that  the  safety  of  the  King,  Parliament,  and  kingdom,  should  be  kft 
at  the  devotion  of  a  few  unknown  counsellors,  many  of  them  not  inftmifeed 
at  all  by  the  King  in  any  public  way,  nor  at  all  confided  in  by  thi 
kingdom. 

183.  '  They  wished  the  danger  were  not  imminent,  or  not  still  oontfanh 
ing,  but  could  not  conceive  that  the  long  time  spent  in  that  debate  wai 
evidence  sufficient  that  there  was  no  such  necessity  or  danger,  bat  a  bffl 
might  easily  have  been  prepared ;  for  when  many  causes  do  ooncor  to  the 
danger  of  a  State,  the  interruption  of  any  one  might  hinder  the  ezeootkiicf 
the  rest,  and  yet  the  design  be  still  kept  on  foot  for  better  opportiinitMS. 
Who  knew  whether  the  ill  success  of  the  rebels  in  Ireland  had  not  hlndorad 
the  insurrection  of  the  Papists  here  ?  Whether  the  preservation  of  tbeiiz 
members  of  the  Parliament  fal8e[ly]  accused  had  not  prevented  that  plot 
of  the  breaking  the  neck  of  this  Parliament,  of  which  they  were  infcfned 
from  France  not  long  before  they  were  accused  ?  Tet  since  his  pnajesty  had 
been  pleased  to  express  his  pleasure  rather  for  a  bill  than  an  ordinance^  and 
that  he  sent  in  one  for  that  purpose,  they  readily  entertained  iX,  and,  with 
some  small  and  necessary  alterations,  speedily  passed  the  same.  Bat  eon- 
trary  to  the  custom  of  Parliament,  and  their  expectation,  grounded  iqpon 
his  majesty^s  own  [invitation  ^  of  them  to  that  way,  and  the  other  roaaom 
manifested  in  their  Declaration  concerning  the  militia^  of  the  5th  of  May, 
instead  of  the  royal  assent  they  met  with  an  absolute  refusal. 

184.  'For  their  votes  of  the  15th  and  i6th  of  March,*  they  said,  «if  tbe 
matter  of  those  votes  were  according  to  law,  they  hoped  his  majeety  would 
allow  the  subjects  to  be  bound  by  them,  because  he  had  said  he  would  make 

^  ['  £t  pur  tant  demanda  de  eux,  s*ils  voleient  avoir  lee  ohosea  iMUit 
accordez  mys  pur  voie  de  Ordinance  ou  de  Statuyt  ?  Qi  disoioit,  qe  bon  est 
mettre  les  choses  pur  voie  d*Ordinance,  et  nemye  pur  Estatut,  aafin  qe  si 
rien  soit  de  amender  puisse  estre  amende  a  preschein  Parlement ;  ei  iiiiiit 
est  fait.*    Rotvli  Farliameniorum,  vol.  ii.  p.  280.] 
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tbe  law  the  mle  of  his  power ;  and  if  the  question  were,  whether  that  were  1642 
law  which  the  Lords  and  Commons  had  once  declared  to  be  so,  who  should 
be  the  judge  ?  Not  his  majesty ;  for  the  King  judgeth  not  of  matters  of 
law  but  by  his  courts,  and  his  courts,  though  sitting  by  his  authority,  ex- 
pected noi  his  assent  in  matters  of  law.  Not  any  other  courts  ;  for  they 
ooold  noi  judge  in  that  case,  because  they  were  inferior,  no  appeal  lying 
to  them  firom  Parliament^  the  judgment  whereof  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the 
King's  judgment  in  his  highest  court,  though  the  King  in  his  person  be 
neither  present  nor  assenting  thereunto. 

185.  '  The  votes  at  which  his  majesty  took  exception  were  these : — 

1.  '  That  the  King*8  absence  so  taa  remote  from  his  Parliament  was  not 
aolj  an  obstruction,  but  might  prove  a  destruction  to  the  affairs  of 
Ireland. 

2.  '  That  when  the  Lords  and  Commons  shall  declare  what  the  law  of 
the  land  is,  to  have  this  not  only  questioned  and  controyerted  but  contra- 
dieted,  and  a  command  that  it  should  not  be  obeyed,  was  a.high  breach  of 
the  privilege  of  Parliament. 

3.  '  That  those  persons  who  advised  his  majesty  to  absent  himself  from 
the  Parliament  are  enemies  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  justly  may  be 
suspected  to  be  favourers  of  the  rebellion  in  L-eland. 

4.  '  That  the  kingdom  had  been  of  late,  and  still  was,  in  so  eminent 
danger,  both  from  enemies  abroad  and  a  popish  and  discontented  party  at 
home,  that  there  was  an  urgent  and  inevitable  necessity  of  putting  his 
majesty's  subjects  into  a  posture  of  defence,  for  the  safeguard  both  of  his 
majesty  and  his  people. 

5.  'That  the  Lords  and  Commons,  fully  apprehending  this  danger,  and 
being  sensible  of  their  own  duty  to  provide  a  suitable  prevention,  had  in 
several  petitions  addressed  themselves  to  his  majesty,  for  the  ordering  and 
dispodng  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  in  such  a  way  as  was  agreed  by  the 
wisdom  of  both  Houses  to  be  most  effectual  and  proper  for  the  present 
ezigeiits  of  the  kingdom,  yet  could  not  obtain  it ;  but  his  majesty  did 
several  times  refuse  to  give  his  royal  assent  thereunto. 

6.  '  Tliat  in  this  case  of  extreme  danger  and  his  majesty's  refusal,  the 
ordinance  of  Parliament  agreed  upon  by  both  Houses  for  the  militia  doth 
oblige  the  people,  and  ought  to  be  obeyed,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  this 


186.  '  By  all  which,*  they  said,  '  it  did  appear,  that  there  had  been  no 
coloor  of  that  tax  that  they  went  about  to  introduce  a  new  law,  much  less 
to  ezereise  an  arbitrary  power,  but  indeed  to  prevent  it :  for  this  law  was  as 
old  as  the  kingdom,  that  the  kingdom  must  not  be  without  a  means  to 
preserve  itself ;  which,  that  it  might  be  done  without  confusion,  this  nation 
had  intrusted  certain  hands  with  a  power  to  provide,  in  an  orderly  and 
regular  way,  for  the  good  and  safety  of  the  whole ;  which  power,  by  the 
ecnsiitntion  of  the  kingdom,  was  in  his  majesty  and  in  his  Parliament  to- 
gether: yet  since  the  prince,  being  but  one  person,  is  more  subject  to 
of  naturs  and  chance,  whereby  the  commonwealth  may  be  de- 
of  the  fruit  of  that  trust  which  was  in  part  reposed  in  him»  in       bs 
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1642  of  such  necessity,  (that  the  kingdom  may  not  be  enforced  preoently  to  leton 
to  its  first  principles,  and  every  man  left  to  do  what  is  right  in  his  own  eypit 
without  either  goide  or  mle,)  the  wisdom  of  this  State  bath  intnuted  tks 
Houses  of  Parliament  with  a  power  to  supply  what  shoold  be  wanting  oo 
the  part  of  the  prince,  as  is  evident  by  the  constant  costmn  and  pnctioe 
thereof  in  cases  of  nonage,  natural  disability,  and  captivity ;  and  the  liks 
reason  doth  and  must  hold  for  the  exercise  of  the  same  power  in  wai6tk  cmm 
where  the  royal  trust  cannot  be  or  is  not  discharged,  and  that  the  kingdan 
runs  an  evident  and  imminent  danger  thereby  ;  which  danger  having  besa 
declared  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament,  there  needs  not  the 
authority  of  any  person  or  court  to  afi&rm,  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  any 
person  or  court  to  revoke  that  judgment.* 

187.  They  said,  '  they  knew  the  King  had  ways  enough  in  bis  or^nary 
courts  of  justice  to  punish  such  seditious  pamphlets  and  sermons  as  w«e 
any  ways  prejudicial  to  his  rights,  honour,  and  authority  ;  and  if  any  of 
them  had  been  so  insolently  violated  and  vilified,  his  majesty's  own  oornnei 
and  officers  had  been  to  blame,  and  not  the  Parliament :  they  nevw  had 
restrained  any  proceedings  of  that  kind  in  other  courts,  nor  refdsed  any  fit 

1 641  complaint  to  them.     Tl^e  Protestation  Protested  had  been  referred  by  the 
July  10.  Commons*  House  to  a  committee,  and,  the  author  being  not  prodnoed,  ths 
printer  committed  to  prison,  and  the  book  voted  by  that  oommitiee  to  be 
burned  ;  but  sir  Edward  Deering,  who  was  to  make  that  report  of  the  votes 
of  that  committee,  neglected  to  make  it.     The  Appreniieet^  ProieHaHotk 
was  never  complained  of:  but  the  other  seditious  pamphlet,  To  your  ieaii, 
O  Israel,  was  once  questioned,  and  the  fiill  prosecution  of  it  was  not  in- 
terrupted by  any  fault  of  either  House,  whose  forwardness  to  do  his  ma- 
164  a  j^^y  ^^  right  therein  might  plainly  appear  in  that  a  conmiittee  of  Lords 
April  5.  and  Commons  was  purposely  appointed,  to  take  such  informations  as  the 
King^B  counsel  should  present  concerning  seditious  words,   practices  or 
tumults,  pamphlets  or  sermons,  tending  to  the  derogation  of  his  majes^s 
rights  or  prerogative,  and  his  counsel  had  been  enjoined  by  that  oommittee 
to  inquire  and  present  them ;   who  several  times  met  thereupon,  and 
April  25.  received  this  answer  and  declaration  of  the  King*8  counsel,  that  th^ 
knew  of  no  such  thing  as  yet.* 

188.  They  said,  'if  his  majesty  had  used  the  service  of  such  a  one  in 
penning  that  answer  who  understood  the  laws  and  government  of  this 
kingdom,  he  would  not  have  thought  it  legally  in  his  power  to  deny  his 
Parliament  a  guard  when  they  stood  in  need  of  it,  since  every  ordinszy 
court  hath  it :  neither  would  his  majesty  if  he  had  been  well  informed  of 
the  laws  have  refused  a  guard  as  they  desired  it,  it  being  in  the  power  of 
inferior  courts  to  command  their  own  guard ;  neither  would  he  have  im- 
posed  upon  them  such  a  guard  under  a  commander  which  they  conld  not 
have  confided  in,  which  is  clearly  against  the  privileges  of  Parliament^  and 
of  which  they  found  very  dangerous  efifects,  and  therefore  desired  to  have  it 
discharged ;  but  such  a  guard,  and  so  commanded,  as  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment  desired,  they  could  never  obtain  of  his  majesty ;  and  the  placing  a 
guard  about  them  contrary  to  their  desire  was  not  to  grant  a  guard  to 
them,  but  in  effect  to  set  one  upon  them.  All  which  considered,  they  b^ 
Heved,  in  the  judgment  of  any  indifferent  persons,  it  would  not  be  thought 
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vtrange  if  there  were  a  more  than  ordinary  resort  of  people  at  Westminster,  1642 
of  such  as  came  willingly  of  their  own  accord  to  be  witnesses  and  helpers 
of  the  saiety  of  them  whom  all  his  maje8ty*s  good  subjects  are  bound  to  de- 
fend from  violence  and  danger ;  or  that  such  a  concourse  as  that,  they 
earrying  themselves  quietly  and  peaceably,  (as  they  did,)  ought  in  his  ma- 
jesty's apprehension,  or  could  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  be  held 
tmnoltuary  and  seditious.' 

189.  They  said,  'when  his  majesty,  in  that  question  of  violation  of  the 
Iaws,  had  expressed  the  observation  of  them  indefinitely,  without  any 
limitation  of  time,  although  they  never  said  or  thought  any  thing  that 
might  lodL  like  a  reproach  to  his  majesty,  yet  they  had  reason  to  remember 
that  it  had  been  otherwise,  lest  they  should  seem  to  desert  their  former 
complaints  and  proceedings  thereupon,  as  his  majesty  did  seem  but  little  to 
like  or  approve  of  them :  for  though  he  did  acknowledge  here  that  great 
nuschieve  that  grew  by  that  arbitrary  power  then  complained  of,  yet  such 
"were  continually  prefeired  and  countenanced  as  were  friends  or  favourers, 
or  related  unto  the  chief  authors  and  actors,  of  that  arbitrary  power,  and  of 
those  false  colours  and  suggestions  of  inmiinent  danger  and  necessity 
whereby  they  did  make  it  plausible  unto  his  majesty :  and,  on  the  other 
side,  such  as  did  appear  against  them  were  daily  discountenanced  and  dis< 
graced :  which  whilst  it  should  so  be,  they  had  no  reason  to  believe  the 
disease  to  be  yet  killed  and  dead  at  root,  and  therefore  no  reason  to  bury  it 
in  oblividi.  And  whilst  they  beheld  the  spawns  of  those  mischievous 
prineii^es  cherished  and  fostered  in  that  new  generation  of  counsellors, 
friends  and  abettors  of  the  former,  or  at  least  concurring  with  them  in  their 
malignancy  against  the  proceedings  of  this  Parliament,  they  could  not 
think  thmnselves  secure  from  the  like  or  a  worse  danger. 

190.  '  Theyobserved  the  penner  of  his  majesty's  answer  bestowed  anadmo- 
nition  npon  Uie  Parliament,  bidding  them  take  heed  they  fell  not  upon  the 
sam«  error  upon  the  same  suggestions  ;  but,*  they  said,  *  he  might  well  have 
spared  that,  till  he  oould  have  shewed  wherein  they  had  exercised  any 
power  otherwise  than  by  the  rule  of  the  law,  or  could  have  found  a  more 
aathentic,  or  a  higher,  judge  in  matters  of  law  than  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament. 

191.  '  It  was  declared  in  his  majesty's  name  that  he  resolved  to  keep 
the  role  himself,  and,  to  his  power,  to  require  the  same  of  all  others.'  They 
•aidy  '  they  must  needs  acknowledge  that  such  a  resolution  was  like  to 
bring  much  happiness  and  blessing  to  his  maje0^  and  all  his  kingdoms ; 
yet,  with  humility,  they  must  confess  they  had  not  the  fruit  of  it  in  that 
caee  of  the  lord  Kimbolton  and  the  other  five  members,  accused  contrary 
to  law,  both  common  law  and  the  statute  law,  and  yet  remained  unsatisfied : 
which  ease  had  been  remembered  in  their  Declaration  as  a  strange  and  un- 
heard of  violation  of  their  laws :  but  the  penner  of  that  Answer  thought 
fit  to  pass  it  over,  hoping  that  many  would  read  his  majesty's  Answer, 
which  had  been  so  carefully  dispersed,  who  would  not  read  their  Deda* 
ration. 

192.  '  Whereas,  after  their  ample  thanks  and  acknowledgment  of  his 
majesty's  fikvoor  in  passing  many  good  bills,  they  had  said  that  truth  and 
neoeadty  enforced  them  to  add  this,  that  in  or  about  the  time  of  p 
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1642  those  bills  some  design  or  other  had  been  on  foot  which,  if  it  had  ttkm 
effect,  would  not  only  have  deprived  them  of  the  fimit  of  thoae  bQlSy  haft 
would  have  reduced  them  to  a  worse  condition  of  confaBion  than  that 
wherein  the  Parliament  found  ihem,  it  was  now  told  them  that  the  KiBf 
must  be  most  sensible  of  what  they  oast  upon  him  for  requital  of  thoaa  goo4 
bills ;  whereas,  out  of  their  usual  tenderness  of  his  majesty's  honom;  timj 
did  not  mention  him  at  all ;  but  so  injurious/  they  said,  '  [wwe]  thoif 
wicked  counsellors  to  the  name  and  honour  of  their  master  and  soverajga, 
that,  as  much  as  they  could,  they  laid  their  own  inCuny  and  goilt  vpcn.  Ik 
shoulders. 

193.  '  Here,  they  observed,  (rod  also  was  called  to  witness  his  majesty*! 
upright  intentions  at  the  passing  of  those  laws ;  which,'  they  said, '  thsj 
would  not  question,  neither  did  they  give  any  oooasion  of  such  a  flolcnm  as- 
severation as  that  was ;  the  Devil  was  likewise  defied  to  prove  there  was  aaj 
design  with  his  majesty's  knowledge  or  privity.  [That  *]  might  wdl  havt 
been  spared  ;  for  they  spake  nothing  of  his  majesty  :  but  since  they  wen  so 
far  taxed  as  to  have  it  affirmed  that  they  had  laid  a  fidse  and  notoiioas 
imputation  upon  his  majesty,  they  thought  it  necessary,  for  the  just  detees 
of  their  own  innocency,  to  cause  the  oathff  and  examinations  whidli  hsd 
been  taken  concerning  the  design  to  be  published  in  a  full  nanmtlony  6r 
satisfaction  of  all  his  majesty's  subjects ;  out  of  which  they  would  nam 
offer  some  few  particulars,  [whereby  ^  the  world  might  judge  wfacthsr 
they  could  proceed  with  more  tenderness  towards  his  majesty  than  thsj 
had  done.  Master  Goring  confessed  that  the  King  first  asked  him  whofthsr 
he  were  engaged  in  any  cabal  concerning  the  army  ?  and  commanded  hiai 
to  join  with  Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Jermin,  and  some  other  whom  they  should 
find  at  Mr.  Percy's  chamber ;  where  they  took  the  oath  of  seoreoj,  and 
then  debated  of  a  design  proposed  by  Mr.  Jermin  to  secure  theTower^  and 
to  consider  of  bringing  up  the  army  to  London.  And  captain  Jjdgg  oon* 
fessed  he  had  received  the  draught  of  a  petition  in  the  King's  preaencs; 
and  his  majesty  acknowledgeth  it  was  from  his  own  hand  :  and  whosoew 
reads  the  sum  of  that  petition,  as  it  was  proved  by  the  testimony  of  dr 
Jacob  Ashly,  sir  J.  Conyers,  and  captain  Legg,  will  easily  pero^va  aane 
points  in  it  apt  to  beget  in  them  some  discontents  against  the  Pariiament. 
And  could  any  man  believe  there  was  no  design  in  the  aocosation  of  the 
lord  Kimbolton  and  the  rest,  in  which  his  majesty  doth  avow  himseilf  to  hi 
both  a  commander  and  an  actor  ?  These  things  being  so,  it  would  eanly 
appear  to  be  as  much  against  the  rules  of  prudence  that  the  penner  of  that 
Answer  should  entangle  his  majesty  in  that  unnecessary  apology,  as  it  was 
against  the  rules  of  justice  that  any  reparation  from  them  should  be  mthar 
yielded  or  demanded. 

194.  '  It  was  professed  in  his  majesty's  name  that  he  is  truly  sensible  of 
the  burdens  of  his  people  ;  which  made  them  hope  that  he  would  take  that 
course  which  would  be  most  effectual  to  ease  them  of  those  burdens ;  that 
was,  to  join  with  his  Parliament  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  kingdomt 
which  by  his  absence  from  them  had  been  much  endangered ;  and  which*  by 
hindering  the  voluntary  Adventures  for  the  recovery  of  Ireland,  and  dis- 
abling the  subjects  to  dischaige  the  great  tax  imposed  on  them,  was  like 
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to  iDAke  the  war  much  more  heavy  to  the  kingdom.  And  for  his  majesty's  1642 
wants,  the  Parliament  had  been  no  cause  of  them  ;  they  had  not  diminished 
his  jast  revenne,  but  had  much  eased  his  public  charge^  and  somewhat  his 
private  ;  and  they  should  be  ready,  in  a  parliamentary  way,  to  settle  his 
revenue  in  sudi  an  honourable  proportion  as  might  be  answerable  to  both, 
when  he  should  put  himself  into  such  a  posture  of  government  that  his 
subjects  might  be  secure  to  enjoy  his  just  protection  for  their  religion,  laws, 
and  liberties.* 

195.  They  said, '  they  never  refused  his  majesty's  gracious  offer  of  a  free 
and  general  pardon ;  only  they  said  it  oould  be  no  security  to  their  present 
fears  and  jealousies.  And  they  gave  a  reason  for  it ;  that  those  fears  did 
not  arise  out  of  any  guilt  of  their  own  actions,  but  out  of  the  evil  designs 
and  attempts  of  others;  and  they  left  the  world  to  judge  whether  they 
therein  had  deserved  so  heavy  a  tax  and  exclamation,  '*  That  it  was  a  ttrange 
world  when  prineet*  proffer^ favours  were  counted  reproaches^*  (such  were 
the  words  of  his  majesty's  answer,)  who  did  esteem  Uiat  offer  as  an  act  of 
princely  grace  and  bounty,  which  since  this  Parliament  began  they  had 
hnmUy  desired  they  might  obtain,  and  did  still  hold  it  very  necessary  and 
advantageous  for  the  generality  of  the  subject,  upon  whom  the  taxes  and 
subsidies  lie  heaviest:  bnt»'  they  said,  'they  saw,  upon  every  occasion, 
bow  unhappy  they  were  in  his  majesty's  misapprehensions  of  Uieir  words 
and  actions.' 

•  196.  They  said,  '  they  were  fully  of  the  King's  mind,  as  it  was  there 
declared,  thai  he  might  rest  so  secure  of  the  affections  of  his  subjects  that 
he  should  not  stand  in  need  of  foreign  force  to  preserve  him  from  oppres- 
sion ;  and  were  confident  that  he  should  never  want  an  abundant  evidence 
of  the  good  wishes  and  assistance  of  his  whole  kingdom,  especially  if  he 
wofdd  be  pleased  to  hold  to  that  gracious  resolution  of  building  upon  that 
sure  foundation,  the  law  of  the  land :  but  why  his  majesty  should  take  it 
ill  that  they,  having  received  informations  so  deeply  concerning  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom,  should  ^  think  them  fit  to  be  considered  of,  they  could  not 
conceive ;  for  although  the  name  of  the  person  was  unknown,  yet  that 
which  was  more  substantial  to  the  probability  of  the  report  was  known, 
that  is,  that  he  was  servant  to  the  lord  Digby,  who,  in  his  presumptuous 
letter  to  the  Queen's  majesty  and  other  letters  to  sir  Lewis  Dyves,  had 
intimated  some  wicked  proposition,  suitable  to  that  information ;  but  that 
this  should  require  reparation  they  held  it  as  fur  from  justice,  as  it  was 
from  truth  that  they  had  mixed  any  malice  with  those  rumours,  thereby  to 
feed  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  people. 

197.  'It  was  a£^med  that  his  majesty  was  driven  from  them,  but  not 
by  them,  yet ;  perchance,'  they  said,  'hereafter,  if  there  should  be  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  more  credit,  there  would  not  be  wanting  who  would 
suggest  unto  his  majesty  that  it  was  done  by  them :  and  if  his  majesty 
were  driven  from  them,  they  hoped  it  was  not  by  his  own  fears,  but  by  the 
fears  of  the  lord  Digby  and  his  retinue  of  cavaliers  ;  and  that,  no  fears  of 
any  tumultuary  violence,  but  of  their  just  punishment  for  their  manifold 
insoletnoe  and  intended  violence  against  the  Parliament.  And  this  was 
by  the  lord  Digby  himself,  when  he  told  those  cavaliers  that  the 
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1642  principal  cause  of  his  majeety^s  going  oat  of  town  wai  to  save  them  fitn 
being  trampled  in  the  dirt ;  but  of  his  majesty's  person,  there  was  no  oaoit 
of  fear  in  the  greatest  heat  of  the  people's  indignation ;  after  the  aocusstifli 
and  his  majesty's  violent  coming  to  the  House,  there  was  no  show  of  aaj 
evil  intention  against  his  regal  person ;  of  which  there  oould  be  no  bett« 
evidence  than  this,  that  he  came  the  next  day  without  a  gnazd  into  te 
city,  where  he  heard  nothing  but  prayers  and  petitions,  no  threftteniBgi 
or  irreverent  speeches,  that  might  give  him  any  just  oooasions  of  tear,  thk 
they  had  heard  of  or  that  his  majesty  expressed ;  for  he  staid  near  a 
after  at  Whitehall  in  a  secure  and  peaceable  condition :  whereby  they 
induced  to  believe  that  there  was  no  difficulty  or  doubt  at  all  but  hit 
majesty's  residence  near  London  might  be  as  safe  as  in  any  part  of  ths 
kingdom.*  They  said,  '  they  were  most  assured  of  the  faithfulnew  of  the 
city  and  suburbs ;  and  for  Uiemselves,  they  should  quicken  the  Tigour  d 
the  laws,  the  industry  of  the  magistrate,  the  authority  of  Parliament,  tat 
the  suppressing  of  all  tumultuary  insolence  whatsoever,  and  for  the  findi- 
cating  of  his  honour  from  all  insupportable  and  insolent  scandals,  if  any  soth 
shall  be  found  to  be  raised  upon  him  as  were  mentioned  in  that  Answer: 
and  therefore  they  thought  it  altogether  unnecessary,  and  exceeding  in- 
convenient, to  adjourn  the  Parliament  to  any  other  place. 

198.  '  Where  the  desire  of  a  good  understanding  betwixt  the  King  and 
the  Parliament  was  on  both  sides  so  earnest  as  was  there  profeased  by  Idi 
majesty  to  be  in  him  and  they  had  sufficiently  testified  to  be  in  themsdve^ 
it  seemed  strange  they  should  be,'  they  said,  'so  long  asunder ;  it  eould  be 
nothing  else  but  evil  and  malicious  counsel,  misrepresenting  their  canrisge 
to  his  majesty  and  indisposing  his  favour  to  than.  And  as  it  should  be  fir 
from  them  to  ti^e  any  advantage  of  his  majesty's  supposed  straits,  as  to 
desire,  much  less  to  compel  him  to,  that  whidi  his  honour  or  interest  migfal 
render  unpleasant  or  grievous  to  him,  so  they  hoped  his  majesty  would 
not  make  his  own  understanding  or  reason  the  rule  of  his  government; 
but  would  sufier  himself  to  be  assisted  with  a  wise  and  prudent  coaucSi, 
that  might  deal  faithfully  betwixt  him  and  his  people :  and  that  he  would 
remember  that  his  resolutions  did  concern  kingdoms,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  moulded  by  his  own,  much  less  by  any  other  private  person, 
which  was  not  alike  proportionable  to  so  great  a  trust :  and  therefore  they 
still  desired  and  hoped  that  his  majesty  would  not  be  guided  by  his  own 
imderstanding,  or  to  think  those  courses  straits  and  necessities,  to  which  he 
should  be  advised  by  the  wisdom  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament^  whioh  are 
the  eyes  in  this  politic  body,  whereby  his  majesty  was  by  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom  to  discern  the  differences  of  those  things  whioh  concern  the 
public  peace  and  safety  thereof.' 

199.  They  said,  '  they  had  given  his  majesty  no  cause  to  say  that  they 
did  meanly  value  the  discharge  of  his  public  duty  ;  whatsoever  acts  of  grace 
or  justice  had  been  done,  they  proceeded  from  his  majesty  by  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  his  Parliament,  yet  they  had  and  should  always  answer 
them  with  constant  gratitude,  obedience,  and  affection ;  and  although  many 
things  had  been  done  since  this  Parliament  of  another  nature,  yet  they 
should  not  cease  to  desire  the  continued  protection  of  Almighty  God  upon 
his  majesty,  and  most  humbly  petition  him  to  cast  from  him  idl  those  evil 
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and  contrary  oouiueU  which  had,  in  many  particalarB  formerly  mentioned,  1642 
moch  detracted  from  the  honour  of  hit  government,  the  happiness  of  his 
own  estate,  and  prosperity  of  his  people. 

200.  '  And  having  passed  so  many  dangers  from  abroad,  so  many  con- 
spiracies at  home,  and  brought  on  the  public  work  so  tar,  through  the 
greatest  difficulties  that  ever  stood  in  opposition  to  a  Parliament,  to  such 
a  degree  of  success  that  nothing  seemed  to  be  left  in  their  way  able  to 
lunder  the  full  accomplishment  of  their  desires  and  endeavours  for  the 
pablic  good,  unless  Gknl  in  his  justice  did  send  such  a  grievous  curse  upon 
them  as  to  turn  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  against  itself,  and  to  effect 
tliat  by  their  own  folly  and  credulity  which  the  power  and  subtilty  of 
their  enemies  could  not  attain,  that  was,  to  divide  the  people  from  the 
Parliament,  and  to  make  them  serviceable  to  the  ends  and  aims  of  those 
who  would  destroy  them:  therefore  they  desired  the  kingdom  to  take 
notice  of  that  last  most  desperate  and  mischievoiis  plot  of  the  malignant 
party,  that  was  acted  and  prosecuted  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  under 
fdaosible  notions  of  stirring  them  up  to  a  care  of  preserving  the  King's  pre* 
rogative,  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  upholding  and  continuing 
the  reverence  and  solemnity  of  God's  service,  [and]  encouraging  of  learning : 
and  upon  those  grounds  divers  mutinous  petitions  had  been  framed  in 
Londcm,  Kent,  and  other  counties,  and  sundry  of  his  majesty's  subjects  had 
been  solicited  to  declare  themselves  for  the  King  against  the  Parliament ; 
and  many  £&lse  and  foul  aspersions  had  been  cast  upon  their  proceedings,  as  if 
they  had  been  not  only  negligent  but  averse  in  those  points ;  whereas  they 
dedred  nothing  more  than  to  maintain  the  purity  and  power  of  religion,  and 
to  honour  the  King  in  all  his  just  prerogatives ;  and  for  encouragement  and 
advancement  of  piety  and  learning,  they  had  very  earnestly  endeavoured, 
and  still  did,  to  Uie  uttermost  of  their  power,  that  all  parishes  might  have 
learned,  pious,  and  sufficient  preachers,  and  all  such  preachers  competent 
livings. 

201.  'Many  other  bills  [and  propositions],*  they  said,  'were  in  prepara- 
tion, for  the  King's  profit  and  honour,  the  people's  safety  and  prosperity ; 
in  the  proceedings  whereof  they  were  much  hindered  by  his  majesty's 
absence  frxnn  the  Parliament ;  which  was  altogether  contrary  to  the  use  of 
his  predecessors  and  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  whereby  their  time  was 
consomed  by  a  multitude  of  unnecessary  m^sages,  and  their  innocency 
wounded  by  causeless  and  sharp  invectives ;  yet  they  doubted  not  but  they 
should  overcome  all  this  at  last,  if  the  people  suffer  not  themselves  to  be 
deluded  with  false  and  specious  shows,  and  so  drawn  to  betray  them,  to 
their  own  undoing,  who  had  ever  been  willing  to  hazard  the  undoing  of 
themselves  that  they  might  not  be  betrayed  by  their  neglect  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  them :  but  if  it  were  possible  they  should  prevail  herein,  yet 
they  would  not  fail,  through  God's  grace,  still  to  persist  in  their  duties,  and 
to  look  beyond  their  own  lives,  estates,  and  advantages,  as  those  who  think 
nothing  worth  the  enjoying  without  the  liberty,  peace,  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom,  nor  any  thing  too  good  to  be  hazarded  in  discharge  of  [their  ^] 
consciences  for  the  obtaining  of  it :  and  should  always  repose  themselves 
upon  th«  protection  of  Almighty  God,  which  they  were  confident  should 
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1042  never  be  wanting  to  them  while  they  looght  hit  gloty^  as  tfaey  had  had 
it  hitherto  wonderfully  going  along  with  them  in  all  their  prooaediiigi.* 

202.  With  this  Declaration  they  published  the  examinatioDi 
of  Mr.  Gbring,  Mr.  Percy's  letter  to  the  earl  of  Northumberknd, 
(which  were  the  great  evidence  they  had  of  the  plot  of  bfingmg 
up  the  army  to  awe  the  Parliament,)  and  several  other  lettoi 
and  depositions,  or  rather  such  parts  of  depositions  as  oon- 
tributed  most  to  their  purpose.  For  the  truth  is,  as  they  nefV 
published,  so  much  as  to  the  Houses  which  were  to  judge,  maaj 
depositions  of  witnesses  whose  testimonies  in  a  maimer  vindi* 
cated  the  King  from  those  aspersions  which  they  had  a  mind 
should  stick  upon  him,  (for  many  such  there  were,)  so  of  those 
which  they  did  publish  they  left  out  many  parts,  which,  boag 
added,  would  either  have  obscured,  or  contradicted,  or  di»> 
credited,  much  of  that  out  of  which  they  made  the  people 
believe  much  to  the  King's  disservice.  And  yet  with  all  those 
ill  arts  and  omissions,  I  presume  many  who  without  passion  do 
now  read  those  depositions,  (for  they  are  in  all  hands  to  be 
read,)  do  much  marvel  how  such  conclusions  could  result  to  Ui 
majesty's  disadvantage  out  of  the  worst  part  of  all  that  evidenoe, 
which  could  not  naturally  carry  that  sense  to  which  it  wai 
wrested. 

203.  About  this  time  (which  I  shall  mention  before  the  other 
Declaration,  because  it  intervened)  there  happened  an  accidNit 
that  gave  them  much  trouble,  and  the  more  because  nnlookod 
for,  by  the  Lord  Keeper's  quitting  them  and  resorting  to  Toik, 
by  which  the  King  got  the  possession  of  his  own  Qreat  Seal; 
which  by  all  parties  was  at  that  time  thought  a  most  considor- 
able  advantage  ^     The  King  was  very  much  unsatisfied  with 

'  [From  this  point  to  $  314  the  narrative  is  eontinned  firom  the  Life,  pp. 
1 6 1  - 1 64.    The  History  (pp.  1 86-8)  proceeds  as  follows : — 

'  Of  which  I  must  in  justice  say  somewhat,  for  the  memory  and  honour  of 
the  noble  person  who  performed  that  service,  whose  modesty  made  him 
suffer  under  a  groundless  traducement  of  being  compelled  by  the  eonfideoee 
of  a  bold  and  peremptory  undertaker  to  what  in  truth  he  woold  not  else 
have  yielded  unto,  and  so  lost  much  of  that  reputation  which  was  anqoes- 
tionably  due  to  his  own  merit  and  integrity.  From  his  recovery  of  a 
great  sickness,  (which  seised  on  him  shortly  after  he  wan  preferred  to  that 
great  place,  and  which  indeed  robbed  him  for  ever  of  much  of  that  natmal 
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LxMrd  Keeper  Littleton,  who  did  not  appear  so  useful  for  his  1642 
ce  as  he  expected,  and  from  the  time  of  the  accusing  the 

r  And  viTAciiy  of  mind  which  he  had  fonnerly  enjoyed,)  his  oompli- 
irms  so  great  and  so  visible,  not  only  in  not  opposing  that  prevalent 
of  the  House  which  was  prejudicial  to  the  King,  but  in  concurring 
it  in  his  own  vote,  very  much  against  what  his  firiends  thought  was 
ftble  to  his  understanding,  insomuch  as  the  potent  and  popular  lords 
1  upon  him  as  their  own :  and  the  King  was  so  £ur  unsatisfied  with 
irriage  that  once,  afler  his  majesty's  being  at  York,  he  resolved  to 
the  Great  Seal  from  him,  but  was  contented  to  be  dissuaded  from  that 
lUon,  partly  for  the  difficulty,  it  being  probable  that  the  attempt 
i  not  have  succeeded,  by  the  interposition  of  the  extravagant  authority 
t  two  Houses,  partly  that  it  was  not  easy  to  make  choice  of  another  fit 
lat  trust  who  was  like  to  be  more  faithful  in  it,  (the  terror  of  the 
iment  having  humbled  all  men  to  a  strange  compliance  and  submis- 
but  especially  for  that  his  majesty  was  assured  by  some  whom  he 
d  that  the  affection  of  the  lord  Littleton  was  very  entire  to  his 
•,  and  his  compliance  only  artificial,  to  preserve  himself  in  a  capacity 
ring  him ;  which  was  true.  Whilst  this  cloud  hung  over  him,  one 
Bg  I  visited  him,  and  speaking  freely  with  him,  (as  he  always  gave 
«at  encouragement  to  do,  being  well  assured  I  bore  a  just  respect  and 
em  to  him,  and  well  knowing  I  was  not  without  some  trust  with  his 
ty,  and  of  most  intimate  friendship  with  some  that  had  more,)  I  told 
ha  censure  and  hazard  he  ran  by  the  notable  compliance  and  oorre- 
enoe  he  had  with  that  party  which  the  Eling  understood  to  be  £sctious 
it  his  just  regal  power ;  of  some  votes  in  which  his  lordship  had 
ularly  concurred,  which  were  generally  understood  to  be  contrary  to 
n  which  his  knowledge  was  unquestionable;  mentioning  to  him  a  late 
ipon  the  militia,  and  some  declaration  or  message,  full  of  disrespective 
ige,  which  had  been  not  long  before  sent  to  the  King ;  in  both  which 
Dcurrence  was  notorious,  and  much  spoken  of.  To  the  particulars  he 
sed  by  telling  me  the  story  and  circumstances  of  the  debate,  and  the 
er  of  his  concurrence,  which,  though  it  made  the  matter  more  specious 
I  behalf  than  was  generally  reported,  he  well  discerned  gave  me  no 
iction  in  the  main ;  whereupon  he  said,  "  I  will  deal  freely  with  you, 
^  you  my  heart ;  and  if  upon  consideration  you  think  the  course  I 
>e  not  most  advantageous  to  the  King,  I  will  do  as  I  shall  be  advised.** 
«n  told  me  the  straits  he  was  in ;  that  the  governing  lords  had  a 
ie  apprehension  of  the  King*s  sending  for  the  Great  Seal,  and  that 
igbut  his  fair  deportment  towards  them  and  seeming  to  be  of  their  mind 
Bted  their  taking  the  Seal  in  their  own  custody,  allowing  it  only  to 
th  him  whilst  he  sat  in  the  House  and  in  the  court ;  that  they  had 
some  order  to  that  purpose  if  by  his  interest  with  them  he  had  not 
ited  it,  well  knowing  that  it  would  prove  most  &tal  to  the  King,  who, 
esaw,  must  be  shortly  compelled  to  wish  the  Great  Seal  with  him  for 
reasons.  "  Now,*'  said  he,  "  let  it  be  considered,  whether  my  voting 
Jiem  in  such  particulars  which  my  not  voting  with  them  cannot  pre* 
be  of  equal  prejudice  to  the  King  with  the  Seal's  being  put  into  lueh 
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1042  members  had  lost  all  his  vigour,  and,  instead  of  making  aoj 
opposition  to  any  of  their  extravagant  debates,  he  had  silently 


a  condition  that  the  King  shall  never  be  able  to  get  ifc  when  it  la 
necesaary  for  him,  which  undoubtedly  will  be  the  caae  when,  by  my  en^ 
riage  and  opposition  against  them,  their  confidence  towards  me  shall  te 
lessened."  To  which  he  added,  that  when  he  £uled  to  save  tlM  Kingii 
an  article  of  moment,  or  to  come  to  him  when  he  sent  for  him,  he  wobll 
be  worthily  censured.  The  substance  of  this  discoune  was  not  long  e» 
cealed  from  the  King,  who  shortly  after  (his  occasions  reqmiing  it)  safcs 
gentleman  with  a  warrant  to  receive  the  Seal,  and  a  veiy  kind  letter,  aft 
under  the  King's  own  hand,  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  to  require  him  to  milBi 
all  possible  haste  to  him ;  which  message  his  lordship  was  so  well  prepsnd 
to  receive  and  reserved  to  obey,  that  he  went  purposely  oat  of  the  townte 
his  house  in  the  country,  fifteen  miles  out  oi  London,  upon  pieteDoe  to 
take  the  air  for  his  health,  on  Saturday  nighty  when  the  gmtlems 
employed  in  that  errand  came  to  him  and  received  the  Seal  from  him ;  kk 
lordship  very  early  on  Sunday  morning  taking  another  way  on  horselMidt 
and  arrived  safe  at  York  with  his  majesty  the  next  day  after  the  getttlt* 
man  had  delivered  the  Seal  to  his  majesty  with  some  expressions  of  kk 
own  dexterity  and  courage  in  the  service,  which  had  no  other  gromid  tiiss 
the  confidence  of  the  relator,  who,  I  presume,  without  malice  to  thepsnos 
of  the  Lord  Keeper,  thought  only  of  doing  himself  good,  and  drawing  sock 
a  reward  as  might  be  proportionable  to  the  merit  of  the  work,  aooording  to 
the  account  he  gave  of  it.  Which  report  got  the  more  credit  by  sooM 
indisposition  and  visible  dejectedness  of  the  Keeper  upon  his  ooming  to 
York,  and  that  the  Seal  for  a  long  time  was  not  re-delivered  to  him,  thoo^ 
never  used  but  in  his  presence,  but  always  kept  in  the  King's  bedbhamker; 
whereas  the  first  proceeded  (besides  that  he  was  never  a  good  ooorticr) 
firom  the  habit  of  awe  and  terror  which  he  had  contracted  at  WestmiMfaff, 
and  which  he  could  not  speedily  shake  off,  and  so  was  not  without  sons 
hesitation  in  the  fixing  the  Seal  to  some  proclamations  which  were  in  a 
higher  dialect  than  had  used  to  pass  his  hand,  of  which  wariness  his  adver* 
saries  made  use  to  his  prejudice ;  and  the  other  was  only  that  the  Seal 
being  in  so  secure  a  place  as  the  King's  own  bedchamber,  no  attempt 
might  be  made,  by  the  treachery  of  a  friend  or  the  infidelity  of  a  serrantk 
to  carry  it  back  to  London ;  which  no  vigilance  of  the  Keeper  himself,  in 
those  narrow  accommodations  all  men  were  supplied  with  there,  oooid  pRh 
bably  have  prevented.  And  from  this  security,  in  no  wise  intended  as  a 
reproach  to  the  Keeper,  his  lordship  had  so  great  ease  and  quiet  that  whsa 
the  King  (understanding  that  it  was  talked  of  abroad  as  proceeding  from 
his  majesty's  distrust  of  the  Keeper)  sent  for  him,  and  would  have  ddivered 
it  to  him,  assuring  him  that  his  oonfidenoe  was  as  great  in  him  as  ever,  the 
Lord  Keeper  besought  his  majesty  that  he  would  not  expose  him  to  lo 
much  anxiety  as  must  accompany  that  charge  in  the  danger  and  haoud  of  a 
march,  when  it  was  not  possible  for  any  care  of  his  to  prevent  the  posdbili^ 
of  its  being  stolen  or  forced  from  him,  but  that  it  might  be  continued  in  tlw 
same  safety  under  his  majesty's  own  care,  till  he  were  fixed  in  such  a  place  as 
he  might  be  reasonably  responsible  for  it;  and  so  when  his  majesty  wassettled 
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suffered  all  things  tx)  be  carried ;  and  bad  not  only  declined  the  I64S 
performing  tbe  office  tbe  King  bad  enjoined  bim  witb  reference 
to  tbe  earls  of  Essex  and  Holland,  (before  mentioned,)  but  very 
mncb  complied  witb  and  courted  tbat  party  of  botb  Houses, 
whicb  frequently  resorted  to  bim;  and  of  late,  in  a  question 
wbicb  bad  been  put  in  tbe  House  of  Peers  in  tbe  point  of  tbe  [May  5  %[ 
militia,  be  bad  given  bis  vote  botb  against  tbe  King  and  tbe 
law,  to  tbe  infinite  offence  and  scandal  of  all  tbose  wbo  adbered 
to  tbe  King. 

204.  He  was  a  man  of  great  reputation  in  tbe  profession  of 
tbe  law,  for  learning,  and  all  otber  advantages  wbicb  attend  tbe 
most  eminent  men ;  be  was  of  a  very  good  extraction  in  Sbrop- 
sbire,  and  inherited  a  fair  fortune  and  inheritance  from  bis 
&tber ;  be  was  a  handsome  and  a  proper  man,  of  a  very  graceful 
presence,  and  notorious  for  courage,  wbicb  in  bis  youth  he  bad 
Bumifested  witb  bis  sword ;  be  bad  taken  great  pains  in  tbe 
hardest  and  most  knotty  part  of  tbe  law,  as  well  as  tbat  which 
was  more  customary ;  and  was  not  only  very  ready  and  expert 
in  the  books,  but  excellently  versed  in  records,  in  studying  and 
examining  whereof  he  bad  kept  Mr.  Selden  company,  witb  whom 
he  had  great  friendship  and  wbo  had  much  assisted  bim;  so 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  tbe  best  antiquary  of  tbe  profession 
wbo  gave  himself  up  to  practice ;  and,  upon  tbe  mere  strength 
of  his  own  abilities,  he  had  raised  himself  into  tbe  first  rank  of 

in  Oxford,  where  the  Lord  Keeper  had  conyenientaooommodation  of  lodgings, 
the  8ml  mm  re-deliyered  to  him,  and  remained  in  his  hands  till  his  death.  As 
soon  as  it  was  known  to  the  two  Houses  that  the  Lord  Keeper  was  gone  to  the 
King,  thai  is,  on  Monday  morning,  the  33rd  of  May,  the  Lords  in  great  fury 
made  this  following  order :  "  It  is  this  day  ordered  by  the  Lords  in  Parliament, 
thai  the  gentleman  usher  attending  this  House,  or  his  deputy,  shall  forthwith 
take  into  custody  the  right  honourable  Edward  lord  Littleton,  and  bring 
him  and  the  Great  Seal  of  England  (if  it  be  in  his  custody)  before  the  Lords 
m  Pariiameni.**  Which  order  was  directed  to  the  gentleman  usher  attend- 
ing  the  Hoose,  or  his  deputy,  and  to  all  mayors,  justices  of  the  peace, 
sherilEi,  and  other  his  majesty's  officers,  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  the 
mid  gentleman  usher  and  his  deputies ;  which  was  a  strange  warrant  to 
be  sent  about  the  country,  as  this  very  carefully  was,  for  the  apprehension 
of  a  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  SesI  of  England,  who,  according  to  the 
trosi  reposed  in  him,  was  gone  to  wait  upon  the  King  his  master.  All 
which  cncmnstanoee,*  Ac.  (m  tn  $  314.] 
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1642  the  practisers  in  the   common   law  courts,  and  was  chom 

1631  Aecorder  of  London  before  he  was  called  to  the  Bench,  and  giw 

^^'  presently  mto  the  highest  practice  in  all  the  other  courts  if 

well  as  those  of  the  law.    When  the  King  looked  more  narroidf 

into  his  business,  and  found  that  he  should  have  much  to  do  ii 

Westminster  Hall,  he  removed  an  old,  useless,  illiterate  perton', 

who  had  been  ^ut  into  that  office  by  the  &Your  of  the  duke  of 

1634  Buckingham,  and  made  Littleton  his  Solicitor  Gteneral,  much  to 
Oct  1 7 

''his  honour,  but  not  to  his  profit;  the  obligation  of  attendanee 

upon  that  office  depriving  him  of  much  benefit  he  used  to 

acquire  by  his  practice  before  he  had  that  relation.     Upon  the 

death  of  the  lord  Coventry,  and  Finch  being  made  Keeper,  b 

1640  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  then  the  hot 
^'  ^' '  office  of  the  law,  and  that  which  he  was  wont  to  say,  in  hii 

highest  ambition,  in  his  own  private  wishes  he  had  molt 
desired ;  and  it  was  indeed  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved  moii 
gracefully  and  with  most  advantage,  being  a  master  of  all  that 
learning  and  knowledge  which  that  place  required,  and  an 
excellent  judge,  of  great  gravity,  and  above  all  suspicum  d 
corruption. 

205.  Whilst  he  held  this  place,  he  was,  by  the  ftivonr  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  earl  of  Strafford,  who  had  a 
great  esteem  of  him,  recommended  to  the  King  to  be  called  to 
the  Council  table,  where  he  kept  up  his  good  name ;  and  upoa 
the  lord  Finch's  leaving  the  kingdom,  in  the  beginning  of  the 

1 641  Parliament,  he  was  thought  in  many  respects  to  be  the  fittest  to 
Ja^i-  23.  |jg  intrusted  in  that  office ;  and,  upon  the  desire  of  the  earl 
Feb.  18.  of  Strafford  after  he  was  in  the  Tower,  was  created  a  baron, 

out  of  expectation  that  by  his  authority  and  knowledge  of  the 
law  he  would  have  been  of  great  use  in  restraining  those  extra- 
ordinary and  unwarrantable  proceedings  :  but  from  the  time  he 
had  the  Great  Seal  he  seemed  to  be  out  of  his  element,  and  in 
some  perplexity  and  irresolution  in  the  Chancery  itself,  though 
he  had  great  experience  in  the  practice  and  proceedings  of  that 
court,  and  made  not  that  despatch  that  was  expected.  At  the 
Council  table  and  in  the  Parliament  he  did  not  preserve  any 

1  [Rich.  Shilton,  or  Sheldon.] 
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7 ;   uid  appeared    aa   totsUy   diapirited   that   few   men  1M> 
<1    any  respect  to  him   but  tbej  who  moat  opposed  the 

wbo  indeed  did  exceedingly  apply  themaelTea  to  him,  and 

with  equal  kindneHs  received  by  him.  This  wonderful 
.tion  in  him  hia  frieodB  believed  to  have  proceeded  from  a 

■ickiteBs  which  had  seized  upon  him  very  soon  after  he 
rested  a  baron,  inaomuch  as  every  man  believed  he  would 
nd  by  this  means  be  did  not  attend  the  House  in  some 
lu,  and  so  performed  none  of  those  offices  towards  the  earl 
rafford  the  ezpectatiou  whereof  had  been  the  sole  motive 
at  promotion:    from   that  time  he  never  did  appear  the 

man  ;  but  sure  there  were  other  causes  for  it,  and  he  waa 
wed  with  some  melancholic  apprehensious  which  he  could 
isster,  and  had  no  friend  to  whom  he  durst  entirely  com- 
cate. 

6.  Mr.  Uyde ',  who  had  always  had  a  great  respect  for  the 
er,  and  endeavoured  to  dispose  his  two  triends  to  the  same 
■ation,  was  as  much  troubled  at  his  behaviour  as  any  man, 
naing  frequently  to  go  to  him,  went  upon  that  occasion; 
with  great  freedom  and  plainness  told  him  how  much 
A  lost  the  esteem  of  all  good  men,  and  that  the  King  could 
lut  be  eiceedingly  dissatisfied  with  him  ;  and  discoursed  over 
Datter  of  that  vote.     Though  he  did  not  know  that  the 

did  at  that  time  put  so  great  a  secret  trust  in  Mr.  Uyde, 

Hub  pusage  originalljr  b^sn  thai  in  the  MS.  :— 
r.B;(le,vhowt«ons  of  those  who  wumiMt  trutlsdby  thaKingin  the 
s  of  CommDOi,  had  alwAja  horiie  a  great  reepect  to  him,  having  i^ 
•d  much  oooDtenance  and  kindness  horn  him,  and  had  endeavoored 
roduce  a  familiarity  and  convenation  between  him  and  the  lord  Falk- 
■ad  air  Jo.  Culpepper  frtxa  tlia  time  ot  their  coming  to  tlie  board,  and 
d  them  to  dinner  to  him ;  which  he  embraced  with  great  inclination : 
can  hardly  be  imagined  thata  gentleman  who  had  alwaje  otmTersed 
the  belt  men,  and  had  had  to  great  ezperienoe  in  biuinen,  could  be 
■kilful  and  nngracioai  in  drawing  a  Talne  and  eatimatJOD  of  himself 
other  men,  or  could  '  appear  lo  little  aoqaainted  with  the  common 
I  tf  the  world,  or  the  nature  of  manluDd  :  and  his  ooncurrence  in  that 
of  the  militia  (which  wae  touched  before)  took  away  all  rererenoe 
de  him  from  thoee  two  noble  penoni,  iniomuoh  ae  they  thought  it  not 
to  tnut  him  with  any  free  diiooone.  Mr.  Hyde  was  la  much 
led.'  kc  a»  in  I.  i,  tapm.'] 

■  [■tbatoOD)d,-lIS.] 
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1642  yet  he  knew  well  that  the  King  had  a  very  good  opmion  of  him, 
and  had  heard  his  majesty  often  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Parliament,  when  the  discourse  happened  to  be  of  the  lawyen 
of  the  House,  take  occasion  from  thence  to  mention  Mr.  Hyde 
as  a  man  of  whom  he  heard  very  well ;  which  the  Keeper  hid 
many  times  taken  notice  of  to  him :  and  then  he  knew  the 
friendship  that  was  between  the  lord  Falkland  and  him,  and 
had  heard  the  many  jealousies  which  were  contracted  upon  the 
great  communication  he  had  with  the  two  new  councillon ;  aoi 
so  no  doubt  believed  that  he  knew  much  of  the  King's  mind. 
And  so  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  upon  this  discourse,  which  he 
heard  with  all  attention,  they  being  by  themselves  in  his  study 
at  Exeter  House,  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  went  to  the  door,  and 
finding  some  persons  in  the  next  room,  he  bade  them  to  with- 
draw ;  and  so,  locking  both  the  door  of  that  room  and  of  hk 
study,  he  sat  down  himself,  and  making  Mr.  Hyde  sit  down  in 
another  chair,  he  began  with  giving  him  many  thanks  for  hit 
friendship  to  him,  which,  he  said,  he  had  ever  esteemed,  and 
he  could  not  more  manifest  the  esteem  he  had  of  it  and  him  than 
by  using  that  freedom  again  with  him  which  he  meant  to  do. 
Then  he  lamented  his  own  condition,  and  that  he  had  been  pre- 
ferred from  the  Common  Pleas,  where  he  knew  both  the  busi- 
ness and  the  persons  he  had  to  deal  with,  to  the  other  high 
office  he  now  held,  which  obliged  him  to  converse  and  transact 
with  another  sort  of  men,  who  were  not  known  to  him,  and  in 
affairs  which  he  understood  not,  and  had  not  que  friend  amongst 
them  with  whom  he  could  confer  upon  any  doubt  which  occurred 
to  him. 

207.  He  spake  then  of  the  unhappy  state  and  condition  of  the 
King's  business,  how  much  he  had  been,  and  was  still,  betrayed 
by  persons  who  were  about  him  ;  and  with  all  possible  indigna- 
tion against  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament ;  and  said, '  they 
would  never  do  this  if  they  were  not  resolved  to  do  more  :  that 
he  knew  the  King  too  well,  and  observed  the  carriage  of  parti- 
cular men  too  much  and  the  whole  current  of  public  transactions 
these  last  five  or  six  months,  not  to  foresee  that  it  could  not  be 
long  before  there  would  be  a  war  between  the  King  and  the 
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two  Houses ;    and  of  the  importance  in  that  season  that  the  1642 
Great  Seal  should  be  with  the  King.*     Then  he  fell  into  many 
expressions  of  his  duty  and  affection  to  the  King's  person  as 
well  as  to  his  high  degree,  and  that '  no  man  should  be  more 
ready  to  perish  with  and  for  his  majesty  than  he  would  be ; 
that  the  prospect  he  had  of  this  necessity  had  made  him  carry 
himself  towards  that  party  with  so  much  compliance  that  he 
might  be  gracious  with  them,  at  least  that  they  might  have  no 
distrust   of  him ;   which   he  knew  many  had  endeavoured   to 
infuse  into  them,  and  that  there  had  been  a  consultation  within 
few  days  whether,  in  regard  he  might  be  sent  for  by  the  King, 
or  that  the  Seal  might  be  taken  from  him,  it  would  not  be  best 
to  appoint  the  Seal  to  be  kept  in  some  such  secure  place  as  that 
there  might  be  no  danger  of  losing  it,  and  that  the  Keeper 
should  always  receive  it  for  the  execution  of  his  oflBce ;   they 
having  no  purpose  to  disoblige  him.     And  the  knowledge  he 
had  of  this  consultation,  and  fear  he  had  of  the  execution  of  it, 
had  been  the  reason  why  in  the  late  debate  upon  the  militia  he 
had  given  his  vote  in  such  a  manner  as  he  knew  would  make 
very  ill  impressions  with  the  King  and  many  others  who  did 
not  know  him  very  well ;  but  that  if  he  had  not  in  that  point 
submitted  to  their  opinion,  the  Seal  had  been  taken  from  him 
that  night ;  whereas  by  this  compliance  in  that  vote,  which 
could  only  prejudice  himself  and  not  the  King,  he  had  gotten 
so  much  into  their  confidence  that  he  should  be  able  to  pre- 
serve the  Seal  in  his  own  hands  till  the  King  required  it ;  and 
then  he  would  be  as  ready  to  attend  upon  his  majesty  with  it.' 

208.  Mr.  Hyde  was  very  well  pleased  with  this  discourse;  and 
asked  him,  '  whether  he  would  give  him  leave,  when  there  should 
be  a  fit  occasion,  to  assure  the  King  that  he  would  perform  this 
^rvice  when  the  King  should  require  it  1 '  He  desired  that  he 
would  do  so,  and  pass  his  word  for  the  performance  of  it  as  soon 
as  his  majesty  pleased ;  and  so  they  parted. 

209.  It  was  within  very  few  days  after  that  the  King,  ex- 
ceedingly displeased  and  provoked  with  the  Keeper's  behaviour, 
sent  an  order  to  the  lord  Falkland  to  require  the  Seal  from 
him ;  in  which  the  King  was  very  positive,  though  he  was  not 

VOL.  n.  I 
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1042  resolved  to  what  hand  to  commit  it.  His  majesty  wished  them 
(for  he  always  included  the  other  two  in  such  references)  to 
consider  whether  he  should  give  it  to  the  Lord  Chief  Jxistice 
Bankes,  (against  whom  he  made  some  ohjection  himself,)  or 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sclden ;  and  to  send  their  opinion  to  him. 
The  order  was  positive  for  the  requiring  it  from  the  present 
officer,  hut  they  knew  not  how  to  advise  for  a  successor.  Tlic 
Lord  [Chief  Justice]  Baukes  appeared  to  be  as  much  afraid  u 
the  other,  and  not  thought  equal  to  that  charge  in  a  time  of  so 
much  disorder,  though  otherwise  he  was  a  man  of  great  abilities 
and  unblemished  integrity.  They  did  not  doubt  of  Mr.  Selden's 
affection  to  the  King,  but  withal  they  knew  him  so  well  that 
they  concluded  he  would  absolutely  refuse  the  place  if  it  were 
offered  to  him  :  he  was  in  years,  and  of  a  tender  constitution ; 
he  had  for  many  years  enjoyed  his  ease,  which  he  loved,  was 
rich,  and  would  not  have  made  a  journey  to  York,  or  have  lain 
out  of  his  own  bed,  for  any  prefennent,  which  he  had  neTcr 
affected. 

210.  Being  all  the  three  of  one  mind  that  it  would  not  be  fit  to 
offer  it  to  the  one  or  the  other,  hereupon  Mr.  Hyde  told  them  the 
conference  he  had  had  with  the  Keei>er,  and  the  professions  he  had 
made,  and  was  very  confident  that  he  would  very  punctually 
perform  it ;  and  therefore  proposed  that  they  might,  with  their 
opinions  of  the  other  persons,  likewise  advise  his  majesty  to 
suspend  his  resolution  concerning  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  rather 
to  write  kindly  to  him  to  bring  the  Seal  to  his  majesty,  instead 
of  sending  for  the  Seal  itself  and  to  cast  him  off ;  and  offered 
to  venture  his  owti  credit  w^ith  the  King  upon  the  Keeper's 
complying  wdth  his  majesty's  command.  Neither  of  them  were 
of  his  opinion,  and  had  both  no  esteem  of  the  Keeper,  nor 
believed  that  he  would  go  to  his  majesty  if  he  were  sent  for, 
but  that  he  would  find  some  trick  to  excuse  himself;  and 
therefore  were  not  willing  that  Mr.  Hyde  should  venture  his 
reputation  upon  it.  He  desired  them  then  to  consider  how 
absolutely  necessary  it  was  that  the  King  should  first  resolve 
into  what  hand  to  put  the  Seal  before  he  removed  it ;  for  that 
it  could  not  be  unemployed  one  hour  but  that  the  whole  justice 
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of  the  kingdom  would  be  out  of  order,  and  draw  a  greater  and  a  1642 
juster  clamour  than  had  been  yet :  that  there  was  as  much  care 
to  be  taken  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  man  to 
refuse  it,  which  would  be  yet  more  prejudicial  to  his  majesty. 
He  desired  them,  above  all,  to  weigh  well  that  the  business  con- 
sisted only  in  having  the  Great  Seal  in  the  place  where  his  majesty 
resolved  to  be  ;  and  if  the  Keeper  would  keep  his  promise,  and 
desired  to  serve  and  please  the  King,  it  would  be  unquestion- 
ably the  best  way  that  he  and  the  Seal  were  both  there  :  if,  on 
the  other  side,  he  were  not  an  honest  man,  and  cared  not  for 
offending  the  King,  he  would  then  refuse  to  deliver  it,  and 
inform  the  Lords  of  it,  who  would  justify  him  for  his  disobedi- 
ence and  reward  and  cherish  him,  and  he  must  then  hereafter 
serve  their  turn  ;  the  mischieve  whereof  would  be  greater  than 
could  be  easily  imagined  :  and  his  [majesty's]  own  Great  Seal 
should  be  every  day  used  against  him,  nor  would  it  be  possible 
in  many  months  to  procure  a  new  one  to  be  made. 

211.  These  objections  appeared  of  weight  to  them,  and  they 
resolved  to  give  an  account  of  the  whole  to  the  King,  and  to 
expect  his  order :  and  both  the  lord  Falkland  and  Mr.  Hyde 
writ  to  his  majesty,  and  sent  their  letters  away  that  verj"^  night. 
The  King  was  satisfied  with  the  reasons,  and  was  very  glad  that 
Mr.  Hyde  was  so  confident  of  the  Keeper,  though,  he  said,  he 
remained  still  in  doubt ;  and  resolved  that  he  would,  such  a 
({ay  of  the  week  following,  send  for  the  Keeper  and  the  Seal ; 
and  that  it  should  be,  as  had  been  advised,  upon  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  as  soon  as  the  House  of  Lords  should  rise,  because 
then  no  notice  could  be  taken  of  it  till  Monday.  Mr.  Hyde, 
who  had  continued  to  see  the  Keeper  frequently,  and  was  con- 
firmed in  his  confidence  of  his  integrity,  went  now  to  him  ;  and, 
finding  him  firm  to  his  resolution,  and  of  the  opinion,  in  regard 
of  the  high  proceedings  of  the  Houses,  that  it  should  not  be 
long  deferred,  he  told  him  that  he  might  expect  a  messenger 
the  next  week,  and  that  he  should  once  more  see  him,  when  he 
would  tell  him  the  day ;  and  that  he  would  then  go  himself 
away  before  him  to  York ;  with  which  he  was  much  pleased. 
And  it  was  agreed  between  the  three,  that  it  was  now  time  that 

I  2 
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1642  he  should  be  gone  (the  King  having  sent  for  him  some  time 
before)  after  a  day  or  two  ;  in  which  time  the  Declaration  of 
the  nineteenth  of  May  would  be  passed^. 
May  ai.  212.  On  the  Saturday  following,  between  two  and  three  of 
the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Ellyott,  a  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  the  Prince,  came  to  the  Keeper,  and  found  hixB 
alone  in  the  room  where  he  used  to  sit,  and  delivered  him  » 
letter  from  the  King  in  his  own  hand,  wherein  he  required  him, 
with  many  expressions  of  kindness  and  esteem,  '  to  make  haste 
to  him  ;  and  if  his  indisposition '  (for  he  was  often  troubled 
with  gravel  and  sharpness  of  urine)  '  would  not  suffer  him  to 
make  such  haste  upon  the  journey  as  the  occasion  required,  that 
he  should  deliver  the  Seal  to  the  person  who  gave  him  the  letter, 
who,  being  a  strong  young  man,  would  make  such  haste  as  ins 
necessary ;  and  that  he  might  make  his  own  journey  by  thoee 
degrees  which  his  health  required/  The  Keeper  was  sarprised 
with  the  messenger,  whom  he  did  not  like,  and  more  when  he 
found  that  he  knew  the  contents  of  the  letter,  which  he  hoped 
would  not  have  been  communicated  to  any  man  who  should  be 
sent :  he  answei*ed  him  with  much  reservation ;  and  when  the 
other  with  bluntness,  (as  he  was  no  polite  man,)  demanded  the 
Seal  of  him,  wliich  he  had  not  thought  of  putting  out  of  his 

^  [The  following  passage  relating  to  Hyde*8  own  journey  is  here  itrndL 
out  in  the  MS.  of  the  Life,  pp.  163-4. 

'  — which,  1)eing  very  long,  he  might  carry  with  him,  and  prepare  the 
answer  upon  the  way  or  after  he  came  to  York.  It  was  upon  a  Wednesday 
that  he  resolved  to  begin  his  journey,  having  told  the  Speaker  that  it  wat 
very  necessary  by  the  advice  of  his  physician  that  he  should  take  the  air 
of  the  country  for  his  health,  and  his  physician  certified  the  same ;  which 
caution  was  necessary,  for  he  had  a  week  or  two  before  made  a  joiunej 
into  the  country  to  his  own  house,  and,  his  absence  being  taken  notice  at, 
a  messenger  was  immediately  sent  to  him,  to  require  him  immediately  to 
attend  the  House,  upon  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  return  without 
delay,  and  was  willing  to  prevent  the  like  sudden  enquiry,  and  so  prepared 
the  Speaker  to  answer  for  him.  He  resolved  with  the  Lord  Falkland  to 
stay  at  a  friend*s  house  near  Oxford,  and  a  little  out  of  the  road  he  meant  to 
take  for  York,  till  he  should  hear  of  the  Keeper*s  motion,  of  which  he'  pnn 
mised  to  give  him  timely  notice,  not  giving  in  the  mean  time  any  credit  to 
his  purpose  of  moving ;  but  he  was  quickly  convinced.*] 

2  [Lord  Falkkmd.] 
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own  hands,  he  answered  him  that  *  he  would  not  deliver  it  1642 
into  any  hands  but  the  King's :'  but  presently  recollecting 
himself,  and  looking  over  his  letter  again,  he  quickly  cqnsidered 
that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  carry  the  Seal  himself  such  a 
journey ;  and  that  if  by  any  pursuit  of  him,  which  he  could  not 
hat  suspect,  he  should  be  seized  upon,  the  King  would  be  very 
unhappily  disappointed  of  the  Seal,  which  he  had  reason  so 
much  to  depend  upon ;  and  that  his  misfortune  would  be  wholly 
imputed  to  his  own  fault  aud  infidelity,  (w^hich,  without  doubt, 
he  abhorred  with  his  heart,)  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  that 
roischieve,  or  to  appear  innocent  under  it,  was  to  deliver  the 
Seal  to  the  person  trusted  by  the  King  himself  to  receive  it. 
And  so,  without  telling  him  any  thing  of  his  own  purpose,  he 
delivered  the  Seal  into  his  hands ;  and  he  forthwith  put  him- 
self on  his  horse,  and  with  wonderful  expedition  presented  the 
Great  Seal  into  his  majesty's  own  hands,  who  was  infinitely 
pleased  with  it  and  with  the  messenger. 

213.  The  Keeper  that  evening  pretended  to  be  indisposed, 
and  that  he  would  take  his  rest  early,  and  therefore  that  nobody 
should  be  admitted  to  speak  with  him  :  and  then  he  called  ser* 
geant  Lee  to  him,  who  was  the  sergeant  who  waited  upon  the 
Seal,  and  in  whom  he  had  great  confidence,  as  he  well  might, 
and  told  him  freely  that  *  he  was  resolved,  the  next  morning,  to 
go  to  the  King,  who  had  sent  for  him ;  that  he  knew  well  how 
much  malice  he  should  contract  by  it  from  the  Parliament, 
which  would  use  all  the  means  they  could  to  apprehend  him, 
and  be  himself  knew  not  how  he  should  perform  the  journey  ; 
therefore  he  put  himself  entirely  into  his  hands  ;  that  he  should 
cause  his  horses  to  be  ready  against  the  next  morning,  and  only 
his  own  groom  to  attend  them,  and  he  to  guide  the  best  way, 
and  that  he  would  not  impart  it  to  any  other  person.'  The 
honest  sergeant  was  very  glad  of  the  resolution,  and  cheerfully 
undertook  all  things  for  the  journey ;  and  so,  sending  the  horses 
out  of  the  town,  the  Keeper  put  himself  in  his  coach  very  early 
the  next  morning,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  town,  he 
and  the  sergeant,  and'  one  groom,  took  their  horses,  and  made 
Kj  great  a  journey  that  day,  it  being  about  the  beginning  of 
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1642  June,  that  before  the  end  of  the  third  day  he  kissed  the  King's 

May  24.  hands  at  York. 

214.  He  had  purposely  procured  the  House  of  Peers  to  he 
adjourned  to  a  later  hour  in  the  morning  for  Monday  than  it 
used  to  be.  Sunday  passed  without  any  man's  taking  notioe  of 
the  Keeper  s  being  absent ;  and  many,  who  knew  that  he  was 
not  at  his  house,  thought  he  had  been  gone  to  Cranford,  his^ 
country  house,  whither  he  frequently  went  on  Saturday  nights, 
and  was  early  enough  at  the  Parliament  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ings ;  and  so  the  Lords  the  more  willingly  consented  to  the  later 

May  33.  adjournments  for  those  days.  But  on  Monday  momiog,  when 
it  was  known  when,  and  in  what  manner,  he  had  left  his  house, 
tlie  confusion  in  both  Houses  was  very  great ;  and  they  who 
had  thought  that  their  interest  was  so  great  in  him  that  they 
knew  all  his  thoughts,  and  had  valued  themselves,  and  were 
valued  by  others,  upon  that  account,  hung  down  their  heads, 
and  were  even  distracted  with  shame.  However,  they  conld 
not  but  conclude  that  he  was  out  of  their  reach  before  the  Lords 
met ;  yet  to  shew  their  indignation  against  him,  and  it  may  be  in 
hope  that  his  infirmities  would  detain  him  long  in  the  journey,  (as 
nobody  indeed  thought  that  he  could  have  perfoimed  it  with  that 
expedition,)  they  issued  out  such  a  warrant  for  the  apprehend- 
ing him  as  had  been  in  the  case  of  the  foulest  felon  or  murderer, 
and  printed  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  dispersed  by  expresses  over 
all  the  kingdom,  with  great  haste  \  All  which  circumstances, 
both  before  and  after  the  Keeper's  journey  to  York,  are  the 
more  particularly  and  at  large  set  down,  out  of  justice  to  the 
memory  of  that  noble  person  ;  whose  honour  suffered  then  much 
in  the  opinion  of  many  by  the  confident  report  of  the  person 
who  was  sent  for  and  received  the  Seal,  and  who  was  a  loud 
and  a  bold  talker,  and  desired  to  have  it  believed  that  his 
manhood  had  ravished  the  Great  Seal  from  the  Keeper,  even 
in  spite  of  his  teeth*;  which,  how  impossible  soever  in  itself, 
found  too  much  credit ;   and  is  therefore  cleared  by  this  very 

*  [Here  the  text  is  resumed  from  the  JTw/ony,  p.  188.] 
^  [Elliot  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Digby  ascribed  his  yuccess  only  to  his  own 
iDiportunity ;  Rushworth,  HI.  i.  718-9.] 
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true   and  punctual   relation,  which  in   truth   is   but   due   to  i643 
him. 

215.  But  the  trouble  and  distraction  which  at  this  time 
possessed  them  was  visibly  very  great ;  and  their  dejection  such 

that,  the  same  day,  the  lord  of  Northumberland  (who  had  been  May  23. 
>f  another  temper)  moved,  *that  a  committee  might  be  appointed 
x>  consider  how  there  might  be  an  accommodation  between  the 
King  and  his  people,  for  the  good,  happiness,  and  safety  of 
M>th  King  and  kingdom;*  which  committee  was  appointed 
kccordingly. 

216.  This  temper  of  accommodation  troubled  them  not  long, 
lew  warmth  and  vigour  being  quickly  infused  into  them  by  the 
ID  broken  or  undaunted  spirits  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
rhich,  to  shew  how  little  they  valued  the  power  or  authority 
if  the  King,  though  supported  by  having  now  his  Great  Seal 

)y  him,  on  the  26th  of  May  agreed  on  a  new  Kemonstrance  May  26. 
o  the  people ;  in  which,  the  Lords  concurring,  they  informed 
hem  that, 

217.  'Although  the  great  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  miserable 
leeding  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  aiibrded  them  little  lei8iu*e 
»  spend  their  time  in  declarations  and  in  answers  and  replies,  yet  the 
lalignant  party  about  his  majesty  taking   all    occasions    to    multiply 
dumnies  upon  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  publish  sharp  invectives 
nAet  his  majesty*s  name  against  them  and  their  proceedings,  (a  new 
Bgine  they  had  invented,  to  heigl\ten  the  distractions  of  this  kingdom, 
nd  to  Ijeget  and  increase  distnist  and  disaffection  between  the  King  and 
is  Parliament  and  the  people,)  they  could  not  be  so  much  wanting  to 
leir  own  innocency,  or  to  the  duty  of  their  trust,  as  not  to  clear  them- 
dves  from  those  false  aspersions,  and  (which  was  their  chiefest  care)  to 
isabuse  the  people*s  minds,  and  open  their  eyes,  that,  under  the  false 
lows  and  pretexts  of  the  law  of  the  land  and  of  their  own  rights  and 
berties,  they  may  not  be  carried  into  the  road-way  that  leadeth  to  the 
tter  ruin  and  subversion  thereof.     A  late  occasion  that  those  wicked 
>urits  of  division  had  taken  to  defame,  and  indeed  to  arraign,  the  proceed- 
tgs  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  had  been  from  their  votes  of  the  38th  of 
pril.  and   their  Declaration  concerning   the   business  of  Hull,  which 
scause  they  put  forth  before  they  could  send  their  answer  concerning  that 
tatter  unto  his   majesty,  those   mischievous  instruments  of  dissension 
!tween  the  King  and  the  Parliament  and  the  people,  whose  chief  labour 
3d  study  was  to  misrepresent  their  actions  to  his  majesty  and  to  the 
ingdom,  would  needs  interpret  this  as  an  appeal  to  the  people  and  a  de- 
ining  of  all  intercourse  between  his  majesty  and  them,  as  if  they  thought 
to  no  purpose  to  endeavour  any  more  to  give  his  majesty  satisfaction ; 
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1042  ^**^^  without  expecting  any  longer  their  answer,  under  the  name  of  a  infmn^ 
fnua  his  iiiajeety  to  both  Housee,  they  themselves  had  indeed  made  is 
appv-nl  to  the  people,  as  the  message  itself  did  in  a  manner  grant  it  to  be^ 
ottering  to  join  issue  with  them  in  that  way,  and  in  the  natore  thereof  did 
oleai'ly  nhew  itself  to  be  no  other.  Therefore  they  would  likewise  addrtM 
thoir  auHwer  to  the  kingdom,  not  by  way  of  appeal,  (as  they  were  ehaiged,) 
but  to  prevent  them  from  being  their  own  executioners,  and  from  haiif 
|H^rHUHile<l,  under  false  colours  of  defending  the  law  and  their  own  libertiei^ 
to  di^Htnty  both  with  their  own  hands,  by  taking  their  liyea,  libertaei,  and 
tMitatt'it  out  of  their  hands  whom  they  had  chosen  and  intnuted  therewith, 
and  rf  tiigniug  them  up  unto  some  evil  counsellors  about  hia  majesty,  wh» 
iH»uld  lay  no  other  foundation  of  their  own  greatness  but  upon  the  mill  of 
tluM,  aiiii,  iu  it,  of  all  parliaments ;  and,  in  them,  of  the  tme  religion  aad 
the  ifrvtHlom  of  this  nation.  And  these,*  they  said,  *■  were  the  men  that  would 
iK^rtiuadotlie  people  that  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  containing  all  thepeen, 
au\l  rvpretneuting  all  the  commons  of  England,  would  destroy  the  laws  d 
tho  laud  and  liberties  of  the  people;  wherein,  besides  the  trust  of  the 
whiiJe,  they  themselves,  in  their  own  particulars,  had  so  great  an  interest 
of  hi»mmr  and  estate,  that  they  hoped  it  would  gain  little  credit  with  any 
that  had  the  least  use  of  reason  that  such  as  must  have  so  great  a  share  in 
thu  misery  should  take  so  much  pains  in  the  procuring  thereof,  and  qwnd 
HO  luuoh  time,  and  run  so  many  hazards,  to  make  themselves  slavee,  and  to  ^ 
ilvbtrity  the  pro])erty  of  their  estates.  But  that  they  might  give  particular 
butibfai'-tion  t(»  the  several  imputations  cast  upon  them,  they  would  take 
thvui  iu  onler,  as  they  were  laid  upon  them  in  that  message. 

21H.  '  First,  they  were  charged  for  the  avowing  that  act  of  sir  John 
Uothaui ;  which  was  termed  u  nparall^d,  and  an  high  and  unheard  ofaffinmt 
unto  hiM  Majtsiif,  and  as  if  they  needed  not  to  have  done  it;  he  bongaUe, 
art  wart  allegiil,  to  produce  no  such  command  of  the  Housee  of  Parliament.* 
'Ihcv  Haid, '  although  sir  John  Hotham  had  not  an  order  that  did  cxpreei 
vNiay  ciixmmstance  of  that  case,  yet  he  might  have  produced  an  order  of 
Utih  Houses  which  did  comprehend  this  case,  not  only  in  the  clear  intention 
but  iu  the  very  words  thereof;  which  they  knowing  in  their  oonsdenoes  to 
Ik»  so,  and  ti>  be  most  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom^  they  could 
Hot  but  in  honour  and  justice  avow  that  act  of  his,  which  they  were  oonfi- 
dunt  would  appear  to  all  the  world  to  be  so  iar  from  being  an  affiront  to  the 
K  iug  that  it  would  be  found  to  have  been  an  act  of  great  loyalty  to  his 
uiujuHty  and  U>  his  kingdom. 

'4ilu.  *  The  next  charge  upon  them  was,  that,  instead  of  giving  his 
ittuji  aty  hatirtfaction,  they  published  a  Declaration  concerning  that  bosineeB, 
M  uii  ajipiud  to  the  people,  and  as  if  their  intercourse  with  his  majesty  and 
till  hib  batiitfttotion  were  now  to  no  more  purpose ;  which  course  was  alleged 
iti  liLi  sciy  unagreeable  to  the  modesty  and  duty  of  former  timee,  and  not 
^.iiiaut;tblu  by  any  precedents  but  what  themselves  had  made.'  lliey 
ti4kiit,  '  il  tliii  pouner  of  that  message  had  expected  a  while,  or  had  not  ez- 
l>vv.u.il  that  two  Houses  of  Parliament  (especially  burdened  as  they  were 
4t  that  tiuio  with  HO  many  pressing  and  urgent  affairs)  should  have  moved 
^4  (a«l  a«  hiiubvlf,  he  would  not  have  said  that  Declaration  was  instead  of 
.ku  .kua^va-  to  his  majesty  ;  which  they  did  despatch  with  all  the  apeed  and 
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diligence  they  could,  and  had  sent  it  to  his  majesty  by  a  committee  of  both  1642 
Houses ;  whereby  it  appeared  that  they  did  it  not  upon  that  ground,  that 
they  thought  it  was  no  more  to  any  purpose  to  endeavour  to  give  his 
majesty  satisfaction. 

220.  *  And  as  for  the  duty  and  modesty  of  former  times,  from  which  they 
were  said  to  have  varied,  and  to  want  the  warrant  of  any  precedents 
therein  but  what  themselves  had  made :  if  they  had  made  any  precedents 
this  parliament,  they  had  made  them  for  posterity  upon  the  same  or  better 
grounds  of  reason  and  law  than  those  were  upon  which  their  predecessors 
first  made  for  them :  and  as  some  precedents  ought  not  to  be  rules  for 
them  to  follow,  so  none  could  be  limits  to  bound  their  proceedings,  which 
might  and  must  vary,  according  to  the  different  conditions  of  times.  And 
for  that  particular,  of  setting  forth  Declarations  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people  who  had  chosen  and  intrusted  them  with  all  that  was  dearest  to 
them,  if  there  were  no  example  for  it,  it  was  because  there  were  never  any 
such  monsters  before  that  ever  attempted  to  disaffect  the  people  from  a 
Parliament,  or  could  ever  harbour  a  thought  that  it  might  be  effected. 
Were  there  ever  such  practices  to  poison  the  people  with  an  ill  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Parliament  ?  Were  there  ever  such  imputations  and  scandals 
laid  upon  the  proceedings  of  both  Houses  ?  Were  there  ever  so  many  and 
so  great  breaches  of  the  privilege  of  Parliament  ?  Were  there  ever  so  many 
and  so  desperate  designs  of  force  and  violence  against  the  Parliament  and 
the  members  thereof?  If  they  had  done  more  than  ever  their  ancestors 
had  done,'  they  said,  *  they  had  suffered  more  than  ever  they  had  suffered  ; 
and  yet  in  point  of  modesty  and  duty  they  would  not  yield  to  the  best  of 
former  times  ;  and  they  would  put  that  in  issue,  whether  the  highest  and 
most  unwarrantable  precedents  of  any  of  his  majesty's  predecessors  did  not 
fidl  short  and  much  below  what  had  been  done  to  them  this  Parliament? 
And,  on  the  other  side,  whether,  if  they  should  make  the  highest  precedents 
of  other  parliaments  their  patterns,  there  would  be  cause  to  complain  of 
want  of  modesty  and  duty  in  them,  when  they  had  not  so  much  as  suffered 
•och  things  to  enter  into  their  thoughts  which  all  the  world  knew  they  had 
put  in  act  ? 

221.  '  Another  charge  which  was  laid  very  high  upon  them,  (and  which 
was  indeed  a  very  great  crime  if  they  were  found  guilty  thereof,)  was,  that 
by  avowing  that  act  of  sir  J.  Hotham  they  did  in  consequence  confound 
and  destroy  the  title  and  interest  of  all  his  majesty's  good  subjects  to  their 
lands  and  goods  ;  and  that  upon  this  ground,  that  his  majesty  had  the  same 
title  to  his  town  of  Hull  which  any  of  his  subjects  had  to  their  houses  or 
lands,  and  the  same  to  his  magazine  and  munition  there  that  any  man  had 
to  his  money,  plate,  or  jewels :  and,  therefore,  that  they  ought  not  to  have 
teen  dispot^ed  of  without  or  against  his  consent,  no  more  than  the  house, 
land,  money,  plate,  or  jewels,  of  any  subject  ought  to  be  without  or  against 
his  will. 

222.  '  Here,*  they  said, '  that  was  laid  down  for  a  principle  which  would 
indeed  pull  up  the  very  foundation  of  the  liberty,  property,  and  interest  of 
every  sobject  in  particular,  and  of  all  the  subjects  in  genend,  if  they  should 
admit  it  for  a  truth,  that  his  majesty  had  the  same  right  and  title  to  his 
towns  and  to  his  magazines,  (bought  with  the  public  moneys,  as  they 
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1642  conceived  that  at  Hull  to  have  been,)  that  every  particiilar  man  hath  to 
his  house,  lands,  and  goods.  For  his  majesty's  towns  were  no  more  his  ovb 
than  his  kingdom  was  his  own ;  and  his  kingdom  was  no  more  hit  owi 
than  his  people  are  his  own ;  and  if  the  King  had  a  property  in  all  hii 
towns,  what  would  become  of  the  subjects*   property  in   their  housei 
therein  ?  and  if  he  had  a  property  in  his  kingdom,  what  would  booome  d 
the  subjects*  property  in  their  lands  throughout  the  kingdom  ?  or  of  tiuir 
liberties,  if  his  majesty  had  the  same  right  in  their  persons  that  eveiy 
subject  hath  in  his  lands  and  goods  ?  and  what  would  beoomo  of  all  the 
subjects*  interests  in  the  towns  and  forts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  ths 
kingdom  itself,  if  his  majesty  might  sell  or  give  them  away,  or  dispose  of 
them  at  his  pleasure,  as  a  particular  man  might  do  with  his  lands  and  with 
his  goods  ?     This  erroneous  maxim  being  infused  into  princes,  that  theb 
kingdoms  are  their  own,  and  that  they  may  do  with  them  what  they  wiU* 
as  if  their  kingdoms  were  for  them  and  not  they  for  their  kingdoms,  wsi,* 
they  said,  '  the  root  of  all  the  subjects*  misery,  and  of  the  invading  ol 
their  just  rights  and  liberties ;   whereas,  indeed,  they  are  only  intrusted 
witli  their  kingdoms,  and  with  their  towns,  and  with  their  people,  and 
with  the  public  treasure  of  the  commonwealth  and  whatsoever  is  boq^ 
therewith ;  and  by  the  known  law  of  this  kingdom  the  very  jewds  of  the 
Crown  are  not  the  King's  proper  goods  but  are  only  intrusted  to  him  ftr 
the  use  and  ornament  thereof :   as  the  towns,  forts,  treasure,  magaiiafle, 
offices,  and  the  people  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  whole  kingdom  itself  ii 
intrusted  unto  him  for  the  good  and  safety  and  best  advantage  thereof:  and 
as  this  trust  is  for  the  use  of  the  kingdom,  so  ought  it  to  be  managed  \f$ 
the  advice  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  whom  the  kingdom  hath  tnisled 
for  that  purpose,  it  being  their  duty  to  see  it  discharged  aooording  to  the 
condition  and  true  intent  thereof,  and,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  by  all 
possible  means  to  prevent  the  contrary ;  which  if  it  had  been  their  chief 
care  and  only  aim  in  the  disposing  of  the  town  and  magazine  of  Hull  in  such 
manner  as  tJiey  had  done,  they  hoped  it  would  appear  clearly  to  all  the 
world  that  they  had  discharged  their  own  trust,  and  not  invaded  that  of 
his  majesty,  much  less  his  property  ;  which  in  that  case  they  conld  not  do. 

223.  *  But  admitting  his  majesty  had  indeed  had  a  propcoly  in  the  town 
and  magazine  of  Hull,  who  doubted  but  that  a  Parliament  may  dispose  of 
any  thing  wherein  his  majesty,  or  any  subjects,  hath  a  right,  in  such  a  way 
as  that  the  kingdom  may  not  be  exposed  to  hazard  or  danger  th^wbyt 
which  was  their  case  in  the  disposing  of  the  town  and  magaxine  of  Hall. 
And  whereas  his  majesty  did  allow  this,  and  a  greater,  power  to  a  Parlia- 
ment, but  in  that  sense  only  as  lie  himself  was  a  part  thereof,  they  appealed 
to  every  man*s  conscience  that  had  observed  their  proceedings  whether 
they  disjoined  his  majesty  from  his  Parliament,  who  had  in  all  hnmUe 
ways  sought  his  concurrence  with  them,  as  in  that  particular  about  Hull 
and  for  the  removal  of  the  magazine  there,  so  also  in  all  other  things ;  or 
whether  those  evil  counsels  about  him  had  not  separated  him  fit»n  his 
Parliament,  not  only  in  distance  of  place,  but  also  in  the  discharge  of  the 
joint  trust  with  them  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom  in  that  and 
some  other  particulars. 

224.  '  They  had  given  no  oooasion  to  his  majesty,*  they  said,  '  to  declare 
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nmch  eamestnees  his  resolution  that  he  would  not  suffer  either  or  1642 
>U8e8  by  their  votes,  without  or  against  his  consent,  to  enjoin  any 
lat  was  forbidden  by  the  law,  or  to  forbid  any  thing  that  was  en- 
y  the  law ;  for  their  votes  had  done  no  such  thing :  and  as  tiiey 
>e  very  tender  of  the  law,  (which  they  did  acknowledge  to  be  the 
"d  and  custody  of  all  public  and  private  interests,)  so  they  would 
low  a  few  private  persons  about  the  King,  nor  his  majesty  himself 
m  person  and  out  of  his  courts,  to  be  judge  of  the  law,  and  that 
r  to  the  judgment  of  the  highest  court  of  judicature.  In  like 
,  that  hU  majesty  had  not  refuted  to  consent  to  any  thing  that 
9  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  they  could  not  admit 
f  other  fiense  but  as  his  majesty  taketh  the  measure  of  what  will  be 
peace  and  happiness  of  his  kingdom  from  some  few  ill  affected  per- 
»ut  him,  contrary  to  the  advice  and  judgment  of  his  Great  Council 
iment.  And  because  the  advice  of  both  Houses  of  Pariiament  had, 
the  suggestions  of  evil  counsellors,  been  so  much  undervalued  of 
1  so  absolutely  rejected  and  refused,'  they  said,  *  they  held  it  fit  to 
unto  the  kingdom,  whose  honour  and  interest  was  so  much  con- 
in  it,  what  was  the  privilege  of  the  Great  Council  of  Parliament 
and  what  was  the  obligation  that  lay  upon  the  kings  of  this  realm 
such  bills  as  are  offered  to  them  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in 
te  and  for  the  good  of  the  whole  kingdom,  whereunto  they  stand 
I  both  in  conscience  and  in  justice  to  give  their  royal  assent. 
In  conscience,  in  regard  of  the  oath  that  is,  or  ought  to  be,  taken 
cings  of  this  realm  at  their  coronation,  as  well  to  confirm  by  their 
sent  such  good  laws  as  the  people  shall  choose,  and  to  remedy  by 
b  inconveniences  as  the  kingdom  may  suffer,  as  to  keep  and  protect 
I  already  in  being ;  as  may  appear  both  by  the  form  of  the  oath 
cord,  and  in  books  of  good  authority,  and  by  the  statute  of  the  25 
ird  III.  entitled,  TTie  Statute  of  Provisors  of  Benefices;  the  form 
h  oath,  and  the  clause  of  the  statute  that  ooncemeth  it,  are  as 
h: 

Rot.  Parliament,     [i]  H.  IV.  n.  17  \ 

juramenti  soliti  et  consueti  pnestari  per  reges  Anglise  in  eorum 

coronatione. 

\bin  ecclesia  Dei,  cleroque,  et  papula,  pncem  ex  integro  et  concor- 
Deo,  secundum  vires  tuas  1    Respondebit,  Servabo. 

'0  fieri  in  omnibus  judiciis  tuts  aquam  et  rectam  justitiam,  et  dis- 
m  in  misericordia  et  veritate,  secundum  vires  tuas  i    Respondebit, 

• 

fdisjustas  leges  et  consuetudines  esse  tenendas  ;  et  promittis  per  te 
r  protegendas,  et  ad  honorem  Dei  corroborandas,  quas  vulgus 
,  secundum  vires  tuas  I     Respondebit,  Concedo  et  promitto. 

ianturque  pradictis  interrogationibus  qum  justa  fuerint.  Prcenun- 
\e  omnibus,  confii'met  Rex  se  omnia  servaturum,  sacramento  super 
trastito,  coram  cunctis, 

»  IJloL  Pari.  vol.  III.  p.  417  ] 
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1642      ^''^^'  -^  clauee  in  the  preamble  of  a  statute  made  35  £dw.  Ill,  entitled^ 

The  Statute  of  Frovisors  of  Benefices  K 

Whereupon  the  said  Commons  have  prated  our  said  lard  the  Kisg, 
That  tith  the  right  of  the  Crown  of  England,  and  ike  law  of  ths  ssU 
realm,  is  such,  that  upon  the  mischieves  and  damages  which  kappem  is  His 
realm,  he  ought,  and  is  bound  hy  his  oath,  with  the  accord  of  his  people  in 
his  Farliament,  thereof  to  make  remedy  and  law,  and,  in  removing  iht 
mischieves  and  damages  which  theraf  ensue,  that  it  may  please  kim  iha^ 
upon  to  orduin  remedy. 

Our  lord  the  King,  seeing  the  mischieves  and  damages  before  sseniumsiy 
and  having  regard  to  the  statute  made  in  the  time  of  his  said  grandfaiksr, 
and  to  the  causes  contained  in  the  same,  which  statute  koldeih  aUeays  his 
force,  and  was  never  defeated,  repealed,  nor  annulled  in  anypoini,  and  if 
so  much  he  is  bounden  by  his  oath  to  cause  the  same  io  be  kepi  as  ike  lam 
of  his  realm,  though  that  by  sufferance  and  negligence  it  katk  been  siikeues 
attetnpted  to  th^  contrary  :  also  having  regard  to  the  grievous  complaints 
made  to  him  by  his  people,  in  divers  his  Parliaments  holden  kereiofbrts 
willing  to  ordain  remedy  for  th6  great  damages,  and  mischieves  wkiek  kase 
happened  and  daily  do  happen  to  the  Church  of  England  by  the  said 
cause : — 

228.  '  Here,*  they  said, '  the  Lords  and  Commons  claim  it  directly  as  tlis 
riglit  of  the  C-rown  of  England,  and  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  ^laft  the 
King  is  bound  by  his  oath,  with  the  accord  of  his  people  in  Fteliament^  to 
uiakc  remedy  and  law  upon  the  mischieves  and  damages  which  happen 
to  this  realm ;  and  the  King  doth  not  deny  it,  although  he  take  ff^Mmi^^ 
from  a  statute  formerly  made  by  his  grandfather,  which  was  laid  aa  part 
of  the  grounds  of  this  petition,  to  fix  his  answer  upon  anoiher  braneli  df 
his  oath,  and  pretermits  that  which  is  claimed  by  the  Lorda  and  Commoni ; 
which  he  would  not  have  done  if  it  might  have  been  excepted  against. 

22'.).  *  In  justice,''  they  said,  'they  are  obliged  thereunto,  in  respect  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  them  ;  which  is  as  well  to  preserve  the  kingdom  by 
the  making  new  laws,  where  there  shall  be  need,  as  by  observing  of  laws 
already  made ;  a  kingdom  being  many  times  as  much  exposed  to  rain  for 
the  want  of  a  new  law  as  by  the  violation  of  those  that  are  in  being :  and 
this  is  so  clear  a  right  that,  no  doubt,  his  majesty  would  acknowledge  it  to 
be  as  due  to  his  people  as  his  protection.  But  how  far  forth  he  was 
obliged  to  follow  the  judgment  of  his  Parliament  therein,  that  is  the  qaeB> 
tion.  And  certainly,  besides  the  words  in  the  King*8  oath  referring  unto 
such  laws  as  the  people  shall  choose,  as  in  such  things  which  concern  the 
public  weal  and  good  of  the  kingdom  they  are  the  most  proper  judges  who 
are  sent  from  the  whole  kingdom  for  that  very  purpose,  so  they  did  not 
find  that  since  laws  have  passed  by  way  of  bills,  (which  are  read  thrice  in 
both  Houses,  and  committed,  and  every  part  and  circumstance  of  them 
fully  weighed  and  debated  upon  the  commitment,  and  afterwards  passed  in 
both  Houses,)  that  ever  the  kings  of  this  realm  did  deny  them  otherwise 
than  is  expressed  in  that  usual  answer,  Le  Roy  Vavisera ;  which  signifies 

»  [Bot,  Pari,  vol.  II.  pp.  233-3 ;  in  French,] 
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TB^ier  a  Baspension  than  a  refosal  of  the  royal  assent.  And  in  those  other  1642 
laws  which  are  framed  by  way  of  Petitions  of  Bight,  the  Houses  of  Parlia« 
ment  have  taken  themselves  to  be  so  far  judges  of  the  right  claimed  by 
them  that,  when  the  King*8  answer  hath  not  in  every  point  been  fully 
aooording  to  their  desire,  they  have  still  insisted  upon  their  claim,  and 
never  rented  satisfied  till  such  time  as  they  had  an  answer  according  to 
their  demand;  as  had  been  done  in  the  late  Petition  of  Kight,  and  in 
former  times  upon  the  like  occasion.  And  if  the  Parliament  be  judge 
between  the  King  and  his  people  in  the  question  of  right,  (as  by  the 
manner  in  the  claim  in  Petitions  of  Bight,  and  by  judgments  in  Parlia- 
ment in  cases  of  illegal  impositions  and  taxes,  and  the  like,  it  appears  to 
be,)  why  should  they  not  be  so  also  in  the  question  of  the  common  good 
and  necessity  of  the  kingdom,  wherein  the  kingdom  hath  as  clear  a  right 
also  to  have  the  benefit  and  remedy  of  law  as  in  any  thing  whatsoever  ? 
And  yet  they  did  not  deny  but  that  in  private  bills,  and  also  in  public  acts 
of  grace,  as  pardons  and  the  like  grants  of  favour,  his  majesty  might  have 
a  greater  latitude  of  granting  or  denying,  as  he  should  think  fit. 

230.  '  All  this  considered,'  they  said,  '  they  could  not  but  wonder  that  the 
eontriver  of  that  message  should  conceive  the  people  of  this  land  to  be  so 
void  of  common  sense,  as  to  enter  into  so  deep  a  mistrust  of  those  whom 
they  have  and  his  majesty  ought  to  repose  so  great  a  trust  in,  as  to  despair 
of  any  security  in  their  private  estates  by  descents,  purchases,  assurances, 
or  conveyances,  unless  his  majesty  should  by  his  vote  prevent  the  prejudice 
they  might  receive  therein  by  the  votes  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  as 
if  they  who  are  especially  chosen  and  intrusted  for  that  purpose,  and  who 
themsdves  must  needs  have  so  great  a  share  in  all  grievances  of  the  sub- 
ject, had  wholly  cast  off  all  care  of  the  subject's  good,  and  his  majesty  had 
solely  taken  it  up ;  and  [as]  if  it  could  be  imagined  that  they  should  by 
their  votes  overthrow  the  rights  of  descents,  purchases,  or  of  any  convey- 
ance or  assurance,  in  whose  judgment  the  whole  kingdom  hath  placed  all 
their  particular  interesses,  if  any  of  them  should  be  called  in  question  in 
any  of  those  cases;  and  that  (as  not  knowing  where  to  place  them 
with  greater  security)  without  any  appeal  from  them  to  any  other  person 
or  conrt  whatsoever. 

231.  '  But  indeed  they  were  very  much  to  seek  how  the  case  of  Hull 
could  concern  descents  and  purchases,  or  conveyances  and  assurances, 
unless  it  were  in  procuring  more  security  to  men  in  their  private  interesses 
by  the  preservation  of  the  whole  from  confusion  and  destruction ;  and 
much  less  did  they  understand  how  the  sovereign  power  was  resisted  and 
despised  therein.  Certainly  no  command  from  his  majesty  and  his  high 
coart  of  Parliament,  (where  the  sovereign  power  resides,)  was  disobeyed 
by  sir  John  Hotham  ;  nor  yet  was  his  majesty's  authority  derived  out  of 
any  other  court,  nor  by  any  legal  commission,  or  by  any  other  way  wherein 
the  law  had  appointed  his  majesty's  commands  to  be  derived  to  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  of  what  validity  his  verbal  conmiands  are,  without  any  such 
stamp  <3i  his  authority  upon  them,  and  against  the  order  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  whether  the  not  submitting  thereunto  be  a  resisting  and 
despising  of  the  sovereign  authority,  they  would  leave  to  all  men  to  judge 
that  do  at  all  understand  the  government  of  this  kingdom. 
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1642  232.  '  They  acknowledged  that  his  majesty  had  made  many  exprcMkm 
of  his  zeal  and  intentions  against  the  desperate  designs  of  the  Papiifes ;  bat 
yet  it  was  also  as  tnie  that  the  counsels  which  had  prevailed  of  late  with 
liim  had  been  little  suitable  to  those  expressiona  and  intentions.  For 
what  did  more  advance  the  open  and  bloody  design  of  the  Papists  ni 
Ireland,  (whereon  the  secret  plots  of  the  Papists  here  did  in  all  likelihood 
depend,)  than  his  majesty's  absenting  himself  in  that  manner  tlwt  he  did 
from  his  Parliament,  and  setting  forth  such  sharp  invectives  agunst  thai, 
notwithstanding  all  the  humble  petitions,  and  otJier  means,  which  his  Ftf- 
liament  had  addressed  unto  him  for  his  return  and  for  his  eatis&ctioa 
concerning  their  proceedings  ?  And  what  was  more  likely  to  give  a  rite  to 
the  designs  of  the  Papists,  (whereof  there  were  so  many  in  the  north, 
to  the  town  of  Hull,)  and  of  other  malignant  and  ill  affected 
(which  were  ready  to  join  with  them,)  or  to  the  attempts  of  foreigiMn 
from  abroad,  than  the  continuing  of  that  great  magasine  at  Hull  at  tin 
time,  and  contrary  to  the  desire  and  advice  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament? 
So  that  they  had  too  much  cause  to  believe  that  the  Papists  had  still  ioaie 
way  and  means  whereby  they  had  influence  upon  his  majesty*!  oounseli  fv 
their  own  advantage. 

233.  '  For  the  malignant  party,*  they  said,  '  his  majesty  needed  not 
a  definition  of  the  law,  nor  yet  a  more  full  character  of  them  from  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  For,  to  find  them  out, — if  he  would  please  only  to 
apply  that  character  that  himself  had  made  of  thrai,  to  those  onto  whom  it 
doth  properly  and  truly  belong, — who  are  so  much  disaffected  to  the  ponot 
of  the  kingdom  as  they  that  endeavour  to  disaffect  his  majesty  firom  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  persuade  him  to  be  at  such  a  distance  firam 
them  both  in  place  and  affection  ?  Who  are  more  disaffected  to  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  than  such  as  lead  his  majesty  away  from 
hearkening  to  his  1  Wliament,  which  by  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  is 
his  greatest  and  best  council,  and  persuade  him  to  follow  the  nuJicioof 
counsels  of  some  private  men,  in  opposing  and  contradicting  the  wholesome 
advices  and  just  proceedings  of  that  his  most  faithful  council  and  highest 
irourt  ?  Who  are  they  that  not  only  neglect  and  despise  but  labour  to 
undermine  the  law,  under  colour  of  maintaining  it,  but  they  that  endea- 
vour to  destroy  the  fountain  and  conservatory  of  the  law,  which  is  the 
Parliament  ?  And  who  are  they  that  set  up  rules  for  themselves  to  walk 
by,  [other]  than  such  as  arc  according  to  law,  but  they  that  will  make 
other  judges  of  the  law  tlian  the  law  hath  appointed,  and  so  dispense  with 
their  ol>edience  to  that  which  the  law  calleth  authority,  and  to  tlieir 
determinations  and  resolutions  to  whom  the  judgment  doth  i^ipertain  by 
law?  For  when  private  persons  shall  make  the  law  to  be  their  role 
according  to  their  own  understandings,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  those 
that  are  tlic  competent  judges  thereof,  they  set  up  unto  themselves  othsr 
rules  than  the  law  doth  acknowledge.  Who  those  persons  were  none 
knew  better  than  his  majesty  himself :  and  if  he  would  please  to  take  all 
possible  caution  of  them,  as  destructive  to  the  commonwealth  and  himself^ 
and  would  remove  them  from  about  him,  it  would  be  the  most  effectual 
means  to  compose  all  the  distractions,  and  to  cure  the  distempers  of  the 
kingdom. 
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234.  *  For  the  lord  Digby*8  letter/  they  Raid,  <  they  did  not  make  1642 
mention  of  it  as  a  ground  to  hinder  his  majesty  [from  visiting*]  his 
tmu  fort ;  but  they  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  any  indifferent  man  that 
akonld  read  that  letter,  and  compare  it  with  the  posture  that  his  majesty 
then  did  and  still  doth  stand  in  towards  the  Parliament,  and  with  the 
Gsrenmstances  of  that  late  action  of  his  majesty  in  going  to  Hull, 
whether  the  advisers  of  that  journey  intended  only  a  visit  of  that  fort 

and  magazine. 

235.  '  As  to  the  ways  and  overtures  of  accommodation,  and  the  message  of 
the  20th  of  January  last,  so  often  pressed,  but  still  in  vain,  as  was  alleged ; 
their  answer  was,  that,  although  so  often  as  that  message  of  the  20th  of 
January  had  been  pressed,  so  often  had  their  privileges  been  dearly 
infringed,  that  a  way  and  method  of  proceeding  should  be  prescribed 
to  them  as  well  for  the  settling  of  his  maje8ty*8  revenue  as  for  the  present- 
ing of  their  own  desires,  (a  thing  which  in  former  Parliaments  had  always 
been  excepted  against  as  a  breach  of  privilege,)  yet,  in  respect  to  the 
matter  contained  in  that  message,  and  out  of  their  earnest  desire  to  beget 
a  good  understanding  between  his  majesty  and  them,  they  swallowed  down 
all  matters  of  circumstance  ;  and  had  ere  that  time  presented  the  chief  of 
their  deaires  to  his  majesty,  had  they  not  been  interrupted  with  continual 
denials  even  of  those  things  that  were  necessary  for  their  present  security 
and  aubsistence,  and  had  not  those  denials  been  followed  with  perpetual 
invectives  against  them  and  their  proceedings ;  and  had  not  those  invectives 
been  heaped  upon  them  so  thick  one  after  another,  (who  were  in  a  manner 
already  taken  up  wholly  with  the  pressing  affairs  of  this  kingdom  and  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,)  that,  as  they  had  little  encouragement  from 
thence  to  hope  for  any  good  answers  to  their  desires,  so  they  had  not  so 
mnch  time  left  them  to  perfect  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  offer  them  to 
his  majesty. 

236.  '  They  confessed  it  a  resolution  most  worthy  of  a  prince,  and  of  his 
majesty,  to  shut  his  ears  against  any  that  would  incline  him  to  a  civil  war, 
and  to  abhor  the  very  apprehension  of  it.  But  they  could  not  believe  that 
mind  to  have  been  in  them  that  came  with  his  majesty  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  in  them  that  accompanied  his  majesty  to  Hampton  Court, 
and  appeared  in  a  warlike  manner  at  Kingston-upon-Thames ;  or  in  divers 
of  them  who  followed  his  majesty  then  lately  to  Hull ;  or  in  them  who 
after  drew  their  swords  in  York,  demanding,  Who  would  be  for  the  King  ? 
nor  in  them  that  advised  his  majesty  to  declare  sir  John  Hotham  a  traitor, 
before  the  message  was  sent  concerning  that  business  to  the  Parliament,  or 
to  make  propositions  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  York  to  assist  his 
majesty  to  proceed  against  him  in  a  way  of  force,  before  he  had  or  possibly 
oonld  receive  an  answer  from  the  Parliament,  to  whom  he  had  sent  to 
demand  justice  of  them  against  sir  John  Hotham  for  that  fact :  and  if 
those  malignant  spirits  did  ever  force  them  to  defend  their  religion,  the 
kingdom,  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
subjects,  with  their  swords,  the  blood  and  destruction  that  should  ensue 
thereupon  must  be  wholly  cast  upon  their  account ;  Grod  and  their  own 

'  [E.  Husbands*  Collection,  &c.,  p.  272  ;  'to  visit,*  MS.] 
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1642  consciences  told  them  that  they  were  clear ;  and  they  doubted  not  but  God. 
and  the  whole  world  would  clear  them  therein. 

237.  '  For  captain  Jjegg,  they  had  not  said  that  he  was  aocmeed,  or  that 
there  was  any  charge  against  him,  for  the  bringing  up  of  the  army,  bat  that 
he  was  employed  in  that  business.     And  for  that  conceming  the  earl  d 
Newcastle  mentioned  by  his  majesty,  which  was  said  to  have  been  asked 
long  since  and  that  it  was  not  easy  to  be  answered ;  they  conoei'ved  it  was 
a  question  of  more  difficulty,  and  harder  to  be  answered*  why,  when  hii 
majesty  held  it  necessary,  upon  the  same  grounds  that  first  moved  from  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  that  a  governor  should  be  placed  in  ifaitt  town,  v 
John  Hotham,  a  gentleman  of  known  fortune  and  integrity,  and  a  penoB 
of  whom  both  Houses  of  Parliament  had  expressed  their  confidenoe,  shooU 
be  refused  by  his  majesty,  and  the  earl  of  Newcastle  (who,  by  the  way,  wai 
so  far  named  in  the  business  of  bringing  up  the  army  that,  although  then 
was  not  ground  enough  for  a  judicial  proceeding,  yet  there  was  groond  of 
suspicion;  at  least  his  reputation  was  not  left  so  nnblemished  thereby ai 
that  he  should  be  thought  the  fittest  man  in  England  for  that  employiDeoi 
of  Hull ;)  should  be  sent  down  in  a  private  way  from  his  majesty  to  take 
upon  him  that  government,  and  why  he  should  disguise  himself  under 
another  name  when  he  came  thither,  as  he  did  ?   But  whosoever  should  con- 
sider, together  with  those  circumstances,  that  of  the  time  when  sir  Joha 
Hotham  was  appointed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  take  upon  hin 
that  employment,  which  was  presently  after  his  majesty^s  coming  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  upon  the  retiring  himself  to  Hampton  Couxi^  and 
the  lord  Digby*s  assembling  of  cavaliers  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  woold 
find  reason  enough  why  that  town  of  Hull  should  be  committed  rather  to 
sir  John  Hotham,  by  the  authority  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  than  to 
the  earl  of  Newcastle,  sent  from  his  majesty  in  that  manner  that  he  waa. 
And  for  the  power  that  sir  John  Hotham  had  from  the  two  Houses  of  Par* 
liament,  the  better  it  was  known  and  understood,  they  were  confident  the 
more  it  would  be  approved  and  justified :  and  as  they  did  not  conceive  that 
his  majesty's  refusal  to  have  that  magazine  removed  could  give  any  advan- 
tage against  him  to  have  it  taken  frt>m  him,  and  as  no  such  thing  was  done,  to 
they  could  not  conceive  for  what  other  reason  any  should  counsel  his  majeaty 
not  to  suffer  it  to  be  removed  upon  the  desire  of  both  Hoiises  of  Parliament, 
except  it  were  that  they  had  an  intention  to  make  use  of  it  against  them.' 

238.  Tlioy  said,  'they  did  not  except  against  those  that  presented  a 
petition  to  his  majesty  at  York  for  the  continuance  of  the  magasine  at 
Hull  in  respect  of  their  condition  or  in  respect  of  their  number,  becaass 
they  were  mean  persons  or  because  they  were  few ;  but  because,  they  beii^ 
but  a  few,  and  tliere  being  so  many  more  in  the  county  of  as  good  quality 
as  themselves,  (who  had  by  their  petition  to  his  majesty  disavowed  that  act 
of  theirs,)  that  they  should  take  upon  them  the  style  of  all  the  gentry  and 
inhabitants  of  that  county,  and  under  that  title  should  presume  to  inter- 
pose their  advice  contrary  to  the  votes  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  And 
if  it  could  be  made  to  appear  that  any  of  those  petitions  that  are  said  to 
have  been  presented  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to  have  been  of  a 
strange  nature,  were  of  such  a  nature  as  that,  they  were  confident  that  they 
were  never  received  with  their  consent  and  approbation. 
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339.  '  WheUuiT  there  wu  Ml  inteDtion  to  deprive  nr  Joho  Hothun  of  hia  1643 
life,  if  hie  msjeaty  lud  been  ■dmitted  into  Hull,  and  wbether  the  informk- 
tiou  were  mch  m  that  he  bed  ground  to  believe  it,  thej  would  Dot  bring 
into  qneatioQ ;  for  that  wm  not,  nor  ought  to  have  been,  tbe  ground  for  dwng 
what  he  did :  neither  waa  the  number  of  hia  majeety'a  attenduitg,  for  being 
Bxm  <a  fewer,  much  ooniiderable  in  this  ca«e ;  for  although  it  were  true 
that  if  hia  majeaty  had  entered  with  twent7  horse  only,  he  might  haply 
have  found  meana  for  to  have  forced  the  entrance  of  the  reat  of  liiB  tiun, 
who,  being  once  in  the  town,  would  not  have  been  long  without  armi  j  yet 
that  was  not  the  ground  upon  which  air  John  Hotham  wa*  to  proceed  ',  but 
npoa  tbe  admittance  of  the  King  into  the  town  at  all,  eo  aa  to  deliver 
op  the  town  and  magaane  unto  him,  and  to  whommever  he  should 
give  the  command  thereof,  without  the  knowledge  and  conaent  of  both 
Hooiet  of  Parliament,  by  whom  he  waa  intmited  to  the  contniy.  And  hia 
majaaty  having  declared  that  to  be  hi«  intention  concerning  the  town,  in  a 
aiesaage  that  he  aent  to  the  Parliament  not  long  before  he  went  to  Hull, 
»ying  that  he  did  not  donbt  but  that  town  should  be  delivered  up  to  him 
ritanaoever  he  plsaaed,  aa  luppoaiug  it  to  be  kept  againat  him ;  and  in  like 
Manner  concerning  hia  maganue,  in  hia  meaaage  of  the  14th  of  April, 
wherein  it  ia  eipreaaed  that  hia  majesty  went  thither  with  a  purpoae  to 
lake  into  hia  handa  the  magazine,  and  to  diapose  of  it  in  aacb  manner  as  be 
Aonld  think  it;  upon  thoae  terma  air  John  Hotham  could  not  have 
admitted  hia  majeatj  and  have  made  good  hia  truat  to  the  Parliament, 
though  hia  majeaty  would  have  entered  alone,  without  any  attendants  at 
•llof  hia  own,  or  of  the  Prinoe  or  Duke,  his  lona;  which  they  did  not  wiah 
to  be  lea*  than  they  were  in  tfaair  number,  butcocld  heartily  wish  that  they 
wire  generally  better  in  their  conditions. 

SIO.  '  In  the  dose  of  that  meaaage  his  majesty  atated  the  case  of  Hull, 
and  thereapon  inferred  that  the  act  of  air  J  ohn  Hotham  waa  levying  war 
■gainat  tbe  king;  and,  consequently,  that  it  waa  no  less  than  high  treaaon 
hy  the  letter  of  the  atatute  of  the  15  Edw.  III.  cap.  a,  unlesa  the  aenae  of 
that  atatate  were  very  Imx  differing  bom  the  letter  thereof. 

ill.  'In  the  atating  of  that  case,'  they  said,  '  divers  particnian  might 
be  (diaeTVed  wherein  it  waa  not  rightly  atated  :  aa, 

'  First,  that  hia  majesty's  going  to  Hull  was  only  an  ende»vonr  to  visit 
a  town  and  fco-t  of  hia:  wbereaa  it  was  indeed  to  poeaeea  himself  of  the 
town  and  magazine  there,  and  to  diapose  of  them  aa  he  himself  aboold  think 
good,  without,  and  contrary  to,  the  advice  and  ordere  of  both  Honses  of 
Parliament ;  aa  did  clearly  appear  by  his  majeatir's  own  declaration  of  hia 
intectiona  therein,  by  his  messagee  to  both  Houaea  immediately  before  and 
after  that  journey.  Nor  could  they  believe  that  any  man,  who  should 
coBiideT  the  circUTnghtnoea  of  that  journey  to  Hull,  could  think  that  his 
majeety  would  have  gone  thither  at  that  time,  and  in  that  posture  that  he 
waa  pleaaed  to  put  himself  in  towards  the  Parliament,  if  be  bad  intended 
only  a  viait  of  tbe  town  and  magazine. 

'Secondly,  it  waa  said  to  be  bia  majeaty'a  own  town  and   bia   own 

'  ['proceed  npon,'  MS.  'that  sir  John  Hotham  waa  to  proceed  upon;' 
Hoabanda'  ColUcluM,  p.  175.] 
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1642  magazine,  which  being  understood  in  that  lenae  as  waa  before  ezprnw^  u 
if  his  majesty  had  a  private  interest  of  propriety  therein^  they  eonld  noi 
admit  it  to  be  so. 

'  Thirdly,  which  was  the  main  point  of  all,  sir  John  Hotham  waa  sttd  to 
have  shut  the  gates  against  his  majesty,  and  to  have  made  reaiatanoe  with 
armed  men  in  defiance  of  his  majesty ;  whereas  it  was  indeed  in  obedJeaw 
to  his  majesty  and  his  authority,  and  for  his  servicey  and  the  serviee  of  tki 
kingdom,  for  which  nse  only  all  that  interest  is  that  the  King  hath  in  tbt 
town,  and  it  is  no  further  his  to  dispose  of  than  he  oseth  it  for  that  end. 
And  sir  John  Hotham  being  commanded  to  keep  the  town  and  "^g*^** 
for  his  majesty  and  the  kingdom,  and  not  to  deliver  them  up  but  by  Ui 
majeety*s  authority  signified  by  both  Houses  of  Fiurliament^  all  that  wis  to 
be  understood  by  those  expressions  of  his  denying  and  opponng  !» 
majesty^s  entrance,  and  telling  him  in  plain  tenns  that  he  ahoiild  noteomo 
in,  was  only  this,  that  he  humbly  desired  his  majesty  to  forbear  hia  entnaoi 
till  he  might  acquaint  the  Parliament^  and  that  his  authority  might  oont 
signified  to  him  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  aooording  to  tlia  irart 
reposed  in  him.  And  certainly,  if  the  letter  of  the  statote  of  the  35  Edw. 
III.  cap.  2,  be  thought  to  import  this,  that  no  war  can  be  levied  against tiio 
King  but  what  is  directed  and  intended  ^  against  his  person,  or  that  «v«y 
levying  of  forces  for  the  defence  of  the  King*s  authority  and  of  his  kingdai 
against  the  personal  commands  of  the  King  opposed  thereunto^  thoqgk 
accompanied  with  his  presence,  is  levying  war  against  the  King^  it  is  voy 
far  from  the  sense  of  that  statute ;  and  so  much  the  statute  itself  gpsih, 
(besides  the  authority  of  book  cases,  precedents  of  divers  traitors  coodsnoiid 
upon  that  interpretation  thereof).  For  if  the  clause  of  levying  of  war  hsd 
been  meant  only  against  the  King's  person,  what  need  had  there  bsfla 
thereof  after  the  other  branch  of  treason  in  the  same  statute,  of  oompa«iBg 
the  King's  death,  which  would  necessarily  have  implied  thiat  And 
because  the  former  clause  doth  imply  this,  it  seems  not  at  all  to  be  Intcaded 
in  this  latter  branch ;  but  only  the  levying  of  war  against  the  King^  that 
is,  against  his  laws  and  authority :  and  the  levying  of  war  against  hie  laws 
and  authority,  though  not  against  his  person,  is  levying  war  against  the 
King ;  but  the  levying  of  force  against  his  personal  oommands,  though 
accompanied  with  his  presence,  and  not  against  his  laws  and  aathority  but 
in  the  maintenance  thereof,  is  no  levying  of  war  against  the  King,  bat  Ibr 
him. 

242.  '  Here  was  then,'  they  said,  '  their  case :  In  a  time  of  ao  many  suc- 
cessive plots  and  designs  of  force  against  the  Parliament  and  the  kingdom ; 
in  a  time  of  probable  invasion  from  abroad,  and  that  to  begin  at  HnD,  and 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  seizing  upon  so  great  a  magazine  there;  in  a 
time  of  so  great  distance  and  alienation  of  his  majesty's  affeoticns  from  his 
Parliament,  and  in  them  from  his  kingdom,  which  Uiey  represent,  by  the 
wicked  suggestions  of  a  few  malignant  persons,  by  whose  miscduevons 
counsels  he  was  wholly  led  away  from  his  Parliament  and  their  ikithfid 
advices  and  counsels :  in  such  a  time^  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  Pariiament 
command  sir  John  Hotham  to  draw  in  some  of  the  train-bands  of  the  pari* 
adjacent  to  the  town  of  Hull,  for  the  securing  that  town  and  Tn*gm»^^^  fog 

»  ['attended,'  MS.] 
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the  Berries  of  hii  mkJMty  and  of  the  kingdom,  of  tbe  aafetj  whereof  Uiare  1043 
u  m,  higher  trn*t  ropoeed  in  them  than  any  where  el«e ;  and  the;  ara  the 
proper  jadges  of  the  danger  thereof. 

243.  '  TlaM  town  and  ma^aiiiie  bein^  mbrtated  to  lir  John  Hothaoi, 
with  expreas  order  not  to  deliier  them  ap  bat  by  the  King's  anthority 
ngnified  by  both  Hooua  of  Parliament ;  hia  majeaty,  contrary  (o  the 
advioe  and  direcdon  of  both  Boiue*  of  Parliament,  wiUlout  the  anthority 
ot  anj  court,  or  of  any  legal  way  wherein  the  law  af^kointi  the  King  to 
■pc*k  and  command,  aooompanied  with  the  came  evil  eoimcil  abont  him 
tbat  be  had  before,  b;  a  verbal  command  requiree  air  John  Uothain  to 
•dxuit  him  into  the  town,  that  he  might  diipoie  of  it  and  of  the  magadue 
tliore  acoording  to  hii  own  or  rather  aooording  to  the  pleamre  of  Ihoae  evil 
CDouaeUan  who  are  itill  in  lo  much  credit  about  him ;  in  like  manner  u 
the  lord  Digby  had  continoal  reoouise  unto  and  oonntenance  from  the 
Qnem's  majeety  in  Holland,  by  which  meani  he  had  i^^Mrtnnity  still  to 
ootamunicate  hia  traitorooi  conceptionji  and  Boggettiona  to  both  their 
majeetiea,  auch  aa  thoie  were  oonceming  hia  majeaty'i  retiring  to  a  plaoe  of 
■traigth  and  declaring  himaelf,  and  hia  own  advancing  hia  majsaty'a  aerrice 
is  eucfa  a  way  beyond  the  aeaa,  and,  after  that,  reeorting  to  hia  majeety  in 
■ach  a  place  of  atrengtb ;  and  divaia  other  thingi  of  that  nature,  eont^ned 
i»  hia  letter  to  the  Qneen'i  majeety  and  to  air  Lewii  Divei,  a  penon  that 
bad  not  the  least  part  in  thia  late  bu«ine«a  of  Hull,  and  was  preaently 
de^atched  away  into  Holland  eoon  after  hia  majeaty'a  retom  from  Eoll ; 
for  what  poipoae,  they  left  the  world  to  judge. 

244.  '  Upon  the  refaaal  of  air  John  Eotham  to  admit  Iiia  majesty  (nto 
Hall,  preaently,  withont  any  dae  proceaa  of  law,  before  hia  majeaty  had 
Knt  ap  the  narration  of  his  fact  to  the  Parliament,  he  was  prool^med 
ltmit«r ;  and  yet  it  was  said  that  therein  was  no  violation  of  the  subject's 
i^ht,  nor  an;  breach  of  the  law,  nor  of  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  thoogb 
Hr  John  Hotham  be  a  member  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  and  that  bis 
majesty  must  have  better  reason  than  bare  vote*  to  believe  the  oontrary  ; 
•Itboogh  the  votes  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  Failiament,  being  the 
Great  CoancH  of  the  kingdom,  are  the  rMson  of  the  King  and  of  the 
kingdom.  Yet  theae  vote*,'  they  siud,  '  did  not  want  clear  and  apparent 
iMeoD  for  them;  for  if  tlie  soleonn  produDiing  a  man  a  traitor  aignUyany 
thing,  it  pats  a  man,  and  all  those  that  any  way  wd,  aisiat.  or  adhere  mto 
him,  into  the  aaioe  condition  of  traitors,  and  diaws  upon  him  all  the  con- 
seqaencea  of  treason  :  and  if  that  might  be  done  by  law  without  due  pro- 
eess  of  law,  the  subject  hath  a  [very]  poor  defence  of  the  law,  and  a  very 
•man,  if  any,  proportion  of  liberty  thereby.  And  it  is  as  little  satisfaotiDn 
to  a  man  that  shall  be  exposed  to  such  penalties  by  that  declaration  of  him 
to  be  a  traitor,  to  say,  he  shall  have  a  legal  trial  afterwarda,  as  it  is  to 
eoDdomn  a  man  Srst  and  try  him  afterwards.  And  if  there  coold  be  a 
neeenity  for  any  sneh  proclaiming  a  man  a  tiwtor  withoat  due  process  o( 
law,  yrt  there  was  none  in  this  ease ;  for  his  majesty  might  have  as  well 
cxpcctod  the  judgment  of  Parliament,  (which  was  the  right  way,)  as  he 
had  leisure  to  send  to  them  to  demand  justice  sgainst  air  John  Hotham. 
And  the  breach  of  privilege  of  Parliament  was  as  clear  in  thia  case  aa  the 
subversion  of  the  aobject's  oonunon  right :  for  though  the  privileges  of 
K  I 
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1642  Parliament  do  not  extend  to  those  ca^es  mentioned  in  the  Deblantian,  of 
treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  peace,  so  as  to  exempt  the  memberi  of 
Parliament  from  punishment,  nor  from  all  manner  of  prooess  and  trial,  u 
it  doth  in  other  cases,  yet  it  doth  privilege  them  in  the  way  and  method  of 
their  trial  and  punishment,  and  that  the  Parliament  should  hmrre  thecaoit 
first  brought  before  them,  that  they  may  judge  of  the  fmet,  and  of  tkt 
grounds  of  the  accusation,  and  how  far  forth  the  manner  of  their  trial  may 
concern  or  not  concern  the  privilege  of  Parliament.  Otherwise  it  wooU 
be  in  the  power,  not  only  of  his  majesty,  but  of  every  private  man,  imder 
pretensions  of  treasons,  or  those  other  crimes,  to  take  any  man  from  bii 
service  in  Parliament,  and  so  as  many,  one  after  another,  as  he  plaasrth, 
and  consequently  to  make  a  Parliament  what  he  will,  when  he  will ;  n^o/k 
would  be  a  breach  of  so  essential  a  privilege  of  Parliament  as  that  the  voj 
being  thereof  depends  upon  it.  And  therefore  they  no  ways  doubted  but 
every  one  that  had  taken  the  Protestation  would,  according  to  his  loIfliiiB 
vow  and  oath,  defend  it  with  his  life  and  fortune.  Neither  did  thenttiBf 
of  a  Parliament  suspend  all,  or  any,  law,  in  maintaining  that  law  lAoA 
upholds  the  privil^e  of  Parliament,  which  upholds  the  Parliament^  wlaaA 
upholds  the  kingdom.  And  they  were  so  far  from  believing  that  liii 
majesty  was  the  only  person  against  whom  treason  could  not  be  committaci, 
that  in  some  sense  they  acknowledged  he  was  the  only  person  against  idMm 
it  could  be  committed ;  that  is,  as  he  is  King :  and  that  treason  whidi  is 
against  the  kingdom  is  more  against  the  King  than  that  which  is  agsinrt 
his  person,  because  he  is  King :  for  that  very  treason  is  not  treason  as  itii 
against  him  as  a  man,  but  as  a  man  that  is  a  King,  and  as  he  hath  relatki 
to  the  kingdom,  and  stands  as  a  person  intrusted  with  the  kingdom,  and 
discharging  that  trust. 

245.  *  Now,*  they  said,  '  the  case  was  truly  stated,  and  all  the  mM 
might  judge  where  the  fault  was ;  although  they  must  avow  that  then 
could  be  no  competent  judge  of  this  or  any  the  like  case  but  a  Parliamest; 
and  they  were  as  confident  that  his  majesty  should  never  have  cause  to 
resort  to  any  other  court  or  course,  for  the  vindication  of  his  just  privilege! 
and  for  the  recovery  and  maintenance  of  his  known  and  undoubted  rigta 
if  there  should  be  any  invasion  or  violation  thereof,  than  to  his  high  comt 
of  Parliament.    And  in  case  those  wicked  counsellors  about  him  should 
drive  him  into  any  other  course  from  and  against  his  Parliament*  whaterer 
his  majesty's  expressions  and  intentions  were,  they  should  appeal  to  a& 
men's  consciences,  and  desire  that  they  would  lay  their  hands  upon  their 
hearts,  and  think  with  themselves  whether  such  persons  as  had  of  late  and 
still  did  resort  unto  his  majesty,  and  had  his  ear  and  favour  most,  either 
had  been  or  were  more  zealous  assertors  of  the  true  Protestant  profession, 
(although  they  believed  they  were  more  earnest  in  the  Protestant  profession 
than  in  the  Protestant  religion,)  or  of  the  law  of  the  land,  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Parliament,  than  the  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  were  insinuated  to  be  the  deserters,  if  not 
the  destroyers,  of  them :  and  whether,  if  they  could  master  this  Parliament 
by  force,  they  would  not  hold  up  the  same  power  to  deprive  us  of  all 
Parliaments ;  which  are  the  ground  and  pillar  of  the  subject's  liberty,  and 
that  which  only  maketh  England  a  free  monarchy. 
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U  U'..    •  Fur  the  onltT  of  assistance  to  the  coimnittee   of  liotli  lIou<t.s,  as  1G42 
they  had  no  direction«  or  [instructions  *]  but  what  had  the  law  for  their 
limits  and  the  safety  of  the  land  for  their  ends,  so  they  doubted  not  but 
all  persons  mentioned  in  that  order,  and  all  his  majesty's  good  subjects, 
would  jrield  obedience  to  his  majesty's  authority  signified  therein  by  both 
Hoates  of  Parliament.     And  that  all  men  might  the  better  know  their 
duty  in  matters  of  that  nature,  and  upon  how  sure  a  ground  they  go  that 
follow  the  judgment  of  Parliament  for  their  guide,  they  wished  them  judi- 
doualy  to  consider  the  true  meaning  and  ground  of  that  statute  made  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  King  Henry  VII.  cap.  i,  which  was  printed  at  large 
in  the  end  of  his  majesty's  message  of  the  4th  of  May.      That  statute  pro- 
yidee,  that  none  who  shall  attend  upon  the  King,  and  do  him  true  service, 
should  be  attainted,  or  forfeit  any  thing.    What  was  the  scope  of  that 
■tatate  I    To  provide  that  men  should  not  suffer  as  traitors  for  serving  the 
King  in  his  wars  according  to  the  duty  of  their  allegiance  ?     If  this  had 
been  all,  it  had  been  a  very  needless  and  ridiculous  statute.     Was  it  then 
intiended,  (as  they  seemed  to  take  the  meaning  of  it  to  be  that  caused  it  to 
be  printed  after  his  majesty's  message,)  that  they  should  be  free  from  all 
crime  and  penalty  that  should  follow  the  King,  and  serve  him  in  war  in 
any  case  whatsoever,  whether  it  were  for  or  against  the  kingdom  and  the 
laws  thereof?    That  could  not  be ;  for  that  could  not  stand  with  the  duty 
of  their  allegiance,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  statute,  was  expressed  to 
be  to  serve  the  King  for  the  time  being  in  his  wars^for  the  defence  of  him 
and  the  land;  and  therefore  if  it  be  against  the  land,  (as  it  cannot  be 
understood  to  be  otherwise  if  it  be  against  the  Parliament,  the  representa- 
tive body  of  the  kingdom,)  it  is  a  declining  from  the  duty  of  allegiance, 
whi<^  this  statute  supposeth  may  be  done  though  men  should  follow  the 
King's  person  in  the  war :  otherwise  there  had  been  no  need  of  such  a 
proviso  in  the  end  of  the  statute,  that  none  should  take  benefit  thereby  that 
should  decline  from  their  allegiance.   That  therefore  which  is  the  principal 
verb  in  this  statute  is,  the  [serving^  of  the  King  for  the  time  being ;  which 
ooold  not  be  meant  of  a  Perkin  Warbeck,  or  any  that  should  call  himself 
king ;  bat  such  a  one  as,  whatever  his  title  might  prove  either  in  himself 
or  in  his  ancestors,  should  be  received  and  acknowledged  for  such  by  the 
kingdom,  the  consent  whereof  cannot  be  discerned  but  by  Parliament ;  the 
act  whereof  is  the  act  of  the  whole  kingdom,  by  the  personal  suffrage  of  the 
peers,  and  the  delegate  consent  of  all  the  conmions  of  England. 

247.  *  And  Henry  VII.,  a  wise  King,  [considering]  that  what  was  the 
case  of  Rich.  III.,  his  predecessor,  might  by  chance  of  battle  be  his  own ; 
snd  that  he  might  at  once,  by  such  a  statute  as  this,  satisfy  such  as  had 
served  his  predecessor  in  his  wars,  and  also  secure  those  which  should  serve 
him,  who  might  otherwise  fear  to  serve  him  in  the  wars  lest  by  chance  of 
battle  that  might  hi^pen  to  him  also  (if  a  duke  of  York  had  set  up  a  title 
against  him)  which  had  happened  to  his  predecessor,  he  procured  this 
■tatata  to  be  made,  that  no  man  should  be  accounted  a  traitor  for  serving 
the  King  in  his  wars  for  the  time  being,  that  is,  which  was  for  the  present 

»  ['directions,'  MS.] 
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1642  allowed  and  received  by  the  Parliament  in  bdialf  of  the  kingdom :  and,  m 
it  is  truly  enggeeted  in  the  preamble  of  the  statute,  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
reason  or  conscience  that  it  flhoold  be  otherwise ;  seeing  men  should  be  pvt 
upon  an  impossibility  of  knowing  their  duty  if  the  judgment  of  the  highnt 
court  should  not  be  a  rule  and  guide  to  them,  and  if  the  judgment  thflfstf 
■hould  not  be  followed  where  the  question  is.  Who  is  kimg,  much  mon^ 
What  U  the  best  service  of  the  Icing  and  kingdom :  and  tiierefbie  tiiOK 
who  should  guide  themseWes  by  the  judgment  of  Parliament  onghti  wlnt- 
ever  happen,  to  be  secure  and  free  from  all  aooount  and  penalties,  npon  tkt 
grounds  and  equity  of  this  very  statute.' 

248.  They  said,  '  they  would  conclude  that,  although  those  widcedcoim- 
sellors  about  his  majesty  had  presumed,  under  his  majesty's  name^  to  pot 
Uiat  dishonour  and  affiront  upon  both  Houses  of  Parliament^  and  to  mske 
them  the  oountenancers  of  treason,  enough  to  have  dissolred  all  the  bsadi 
and  sinews  of  confidence  between  his  majesty  and  his  Parliament,  (of  whon 
the  maxim  of  the  law  is,  That  a  dishonourable  thing  ought  moi  to  U 
imagined  of  them,)  yet  they  doubted  not  but  it  should,  in  the  end,  sap^ftt 
to  all  the  world  that  their  endeavours  had  been  most  hearty  and  sinoeR^ 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  Protestant  religion,  the  King's  jnst  prB> 
rogative,  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  land,  and  the  privileges  of  PariiameBt : 
in  which  endeavours,  by  the  grace  of  God,  they  would  still  pernst^  ilioi^ 
they  should  perish  in  the  work ;  which  if  it  should  be,  it  was  mnoh  to  be 
feared  that  religion,  laws,  liberties,  and  parliaments,  woold  not  be  loitg 
lived  after  them.' 

249.  This  Declaration  wrought  more  upon  the  minds  of  men 
than  all  that  they  had  done  ;  for  the  husiness  at  Hull  wm  by 
very  many  thought  to  be  done  before  projected,  and  the  aiga- 
ment  of  the  militia  to  he  entered  upon  at  first  in  pasaion,  and 
afterwards  pursued  with  that  vehemence,  insensihly,  by  being 
engaged ;  and  that  both  extravagances  had  so  much  weighed 
down  the  King's  trespasses  in  coming  to  the  House  and  ao- 
cusing  the  members,  that  a  reasonable  agreement  would  hsTe 
been  the  sooner  consented  to  on  all  hands.     But  when  by  this 
Declaration  they  saw  foundations  laid  upon  which  not  only 
what  had  been  already  done  would  be  well  justified,  but  what- 
soever they  should  hereafter  find  convenient  to  second  what 
was  already  done,  and  that  not  only  the  King  but  the  regal 
power  was  either  suppressed  or  deposited  in  other  hands,  the 
irregularity  and  monstrousness  of  which  principles  found  little 
opposition  or  resistance,  even  for  the  irregularity  and  mon- 
strousness, very  many  thought  it  as  unsafe  to  be  present  at 
those  consultations  as  to  consent  to  the  conclusions;  and  so 
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great  munberB  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  absented  them-  1642 
selves,  and  many,  especially  of  the  House  of  Peers,  resorted  to 
his  majesty  at  York.  So  that|in  the  debates  of  the  highest  / 
consequence  there  were  not  usually  present  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  fifth  part  of  their  just  numbers,  and  very  often 
not  above  a  dozen  or  thirteen  in  the  House  of  Peers^  In  the 
mean  time  the  King  had  a  full  court,  and  received  all  comers 
with  great  clemency  and  grace,  calling  always  all  the  peers  to 
Council,  and  communicating  with  them  all  such  Declarations 
he  thought  fit  to  publish  in  answer  to  those  of  the  Parliament, 
and  all  messages,  and  whatever  else  was  necessary  to  be  done 
for  the  improvement  of  his  condition  :  and,  having  now  the 
Great  Seal  with  him,  issued  such  proclamations  as  were  season- 
able for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  First, 
he  published  a  Declaration  in  answer  to  that  of  the  19th  of 
May,  in  which  his  majesty  said  that, 

250.  '  If  he  could  be  wetaj  of  taking  any  pains  for  the  satiBfiMstion  of 
his  people,  and  to  nndeoeive  them  of  thoee  specions,  mischievoni  infunons, 
whidi  were  daily  instilled  into  them,  to  shake  and  cormpt  their  loyalty 
and  affection  to  his  majesty  and  his  government,  after  so  fall  and  ample 
declaration  of  himself  and  intentions,  and  so  fair  and  satisfactory  answers 
to  all  aoch  matters  as  had  been  objected  to  him  by  a  major  part  present  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  he  might  well  give  over  that  labour  <^  his  pen, 
aad  sit  still,  till  it  shonld  please  Grod  to  enlighten  the  affections  and  under- 
standings of  his  good  subjects  on  his  behalf,  (which  he  doubted  not  but 
that  in  His  good  time  He  would  do,)  that  they  might  see  his  sufferings 
were  their  sufferings:  but  since,  instead  of  applying  themselvee  to  the 
method  proposed  by  his  majesty  of  making  such  solid  particular  proposi- 
tioos  as  might  establish  a  good  understanding  between  them,  or  of  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  his  Council  of  Scotland,  (with  whom  they  communicated 
their  affiurs,)  in  forbearing  all  means  that  might  make  the  breach  wider 
aad  the  wound  deeper,  they  had  diosen  to  pursue  his  majesty  with  new 
reproaches,  or  rather  to  continue  and  improve  the  old,  by  adding  and 
rarying  little  droumstanees  and  language  in  matters  formerly  urged  by 
them  and  fiilly  answered  by  his  majesty,  he  had  prevailed  with  himself, 
upon  very  mature  and  particular  consideration  of  it,  to  answer  the  late 
printed  book,  entitled  A  Declaration  or  Mewonatranoe  of  the  Lords  and 
CommamMf  which  was  ordered  the  19th  of  May  last  to  be  printed  and 
published ;  hoping  then  that  they  would  put  Ids  majesty  to  no  more  of 
that  trooUe,  but  that  that  should  have  been  the  last  of  such  a  nature  they 
would  have  communicated  to  his  people,  and  that  they  would  not,  (as  they 
had  done  since,)  have  thought  fit  to  assault  him  with  a  newer  Declaration, 
indeed  of  a  veiy  new  nature  and  leai:ning,  which  should  have  anotbe>' 
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1642  answer.  And  he  doubted  not  but  that  his  good  subjecta  would  in  ihort 
time  be  bo  well  instructed  in  the  differences  and  mistakingi  between  them, 
that  they  would  plainly  discern,  without  resigning  their  reason  and  under- 
standing to  his  prerogative  or  the  infallibility  of  a  now  major  part  of  botb 
Houses  of  Parliament,  (infected  by  a  few  malignant  Bpirita,)  where  IIm 
fault  was.* 

251.  His  majesty  said,  'though  he  should  with  all  humility  and  alacritj 
be  always  forward  to  acknowledge  the  infinite  mercy  and  providenoe  cf 
Almighty  God,  vouchsafed  so  many  several  ways  to  himself  and  tlui 
nation,  yet,  since  God  himself  doth  not  allow  that  we  should  fancy  sad. 
create  dangers  to  ourselves  that  we  might  manifest  and  publish  His  merey 
in  our  deliverance,  he  must  profess  that  he  did  not  know  those  deliter* 
ances,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  that  Declaration,  from  so  msnj 
wicked  plots  and  designs  since  the  beginning  of  this  Parliament^  whidbg 
if  they  had  taken  effect,  would  have  brought  ruin  and  destmetion  iqMi 
this  kingdom.    His  majesty  well  knew  the  great  labour  and  skill  wlikk 

'  had  been  used  to  amuse  and  af&ight  his  good  subjects  with  fiesis  sad 
apprehensions  of  plots  and  conspiracies ;  the  several  pamphlets  puUislied^ 
and  letters  scattered  up  and  down,  full  of  such  ridiculous,  oontemptibis 
animadversions  to  that  purpose,  as  (though  they  found,  for  what  end  God 
knows,  very  unusual  countenance)  no  sober  man  would  be  moved  witk 
them.  But  he  must  confess  he  had  never  been  able  to  inform  himsdf  of 
any  such  pernicious,  formed  design  against  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  fisos 
the  beginning  of  this  Parliament,  as  was  mentioned  in  that  DedantioB, 
or  which  might  be  any  warrant  to  those  great  fears  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  seemed  to  be  transported  with ;  but  he  had  great  rossnn  to 
believe  that  more  mischieve  and  danger  had  been  raised  and  begotten^  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  kingdom,  than  cured  or  prevented,  by  those  ftsn 
and  jealousies.  And  therefore,  however  the  rumour  and  discourse  of  pkits 
and  conspiracies  might  have  been  necessary  to  the  designs  of  particalir 
men,  they  should  do  well  not  to  pay  any  false  devotions  to  Almighty  God^ 
who  discerns  whether  our  dangers  are  real  or  pretended. 

252.  '  For  the  bringing  up  of  the  army  to  London,  as  his  majesty  had 
heretofore  (by  no  other  direction  than  the  testimony  of  a  good  oonsdenoa^) 
called  God  to  witness,  that  he  never  had,  or  knew  of,  any  such  lesolution, 
so,'  he  said,  fmpon  the  view  of  the  depositions  now  published  with  thai 
Declaration,  it  was  not  evident  to  his  majesty  that  there  was  ever  sodi  a 
design,  unless  every  looee  discourse  or  argument  be  evidence  «iou^  of  a 
design ;  and  it  was  apparent  that  what  had  been  said  of  it  was  near  three 
montlis  before  the  discovery  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  so  that  if 
there  were  any  danger  threatened  that  way,  it  vanished  without  any 
resistance  or  prevention  by  the  wisdom,  power,  or  authority  oi  them. 

253.  'It  seemed  the  intention  of  that  Declaration,  (whatsoever  other 
end  it  had,)  was  to  answer  a  Declaration  they  had  received  from  his 
majesty  in  answer  to  that  which  was  presented  to  his  majesty  at  New- 
market, the  9th  of  March  last,  and  likewise  to  his  Answer  to  the 
petition  of  both  Houses  presented  to  him  at  York,  the  a6th  of  March. 
But  before  it  fell  upon  any  particular  of  his  majesty's  Deblaradon  or 
Answer,  it  complained  that  the  heads  of  the  malignant  party  had  with 
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much  art  and  industry  advised  him  to  suffer  divers  unjust  scandals  and  1642 
impatations  upon  the  Parliament  to  be  published  in  his  name,  whereby 
they  might  make  it  odious  to  the  people,  and,  by  their  help,  destroy  it : 
bat  not  instancing  in  any  one  scandal  or  imputation  so  published  by  his 
majesty,  he  was,'  he  said,  'still  to  seek  for  the  heads  of  that  malignant 
party.     But  his  good  subjects  would  easily  understand,  that  if  he  were 
^mlty  of  that  aspersion,  he  must  not  only  be  active  in  raising  the  scandal, 
bat  passive  in  tiie  mischieve  begotten  by  that  scandal,  his  majesty  being 
an  emential  part  of  the  Parliament;   and  he  hoped  the  just  defence  of 
Itftwolf  and  his  authority,  and  the  necessary  vindication  of  his  innocence 
and  justice,  from  the  imputations  laid  on  him  by  a  major  part  then 
present  of  either  or  both  Houses,  should  no  more  be  called  a  scandal 
upon  the  Parliament  than  the  opinion  of  such  a  part  be  reputed  an  Act  of 
Parliament.    And  he  hoped  his  good  subjects  would  not  be  long  misled  by 
that  conunon  expression  in  all  the  Declarations,  wherein  they  usurp  the 
word  Parliament,  and  apply  it  to  countenance  any  resolution  or  vote  some 
Um  had  a  mind  to  make  by  calling  it  the  resolution  of  Parliament ;  which 
coold  never  be  without  his  majesty's  consent.    Neither  could  the  vote  of 
either  or  both  Houses  make  a  greater  alteration  in  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom, (to  solemnly  made  by  the  advice  of  their  predecessors,  with  the  con- 
carrence  of  his  majesty  and  his  ancestors,)  either  by  commanding  or 
inhibiting  any  thing,  (besides  the  known  rule  of  the  law,)  than  his  single 
direction  or  mandate  could  do,  to  which  he  did  not  ascribe  that  authority. 
254.  'But  that  Declaration  informed  the  people  that  the  malignant 
party  had  drawn  his  majesty  into  the  northern  parts,  far  from  his  Parlia- 
ment.    It  might,'  his  majesty  said,  '  more  truly  and  properly  have  said, 
that  it  had  driven,  than  drawn,  him  thither ;  for  he  confessed  his  journey 
thither  (for  which  he  had  no  other  reason  to  be  sorry  than  with  reference 
to  the  cause  of  it)  was  only  forced  upon  him  by  the  true  malignant  party, 
which  contrived  and  countenanced  those  barbarous  tumults,  and  other 
seditious  circumstances,  of  which  he  had  so  often  complained,  and  here- 
after should  say  more ;  and  which  indeed  threatened  so  much  danger  to 
his  person,  and  laid  so  much  scandal  upon  the  privilege  and  dignity  of 
Parliament,  that  he  wondered  it  could  be  mentioned  without  blushes  or 
indignation :  but  of  that  anon.     But  why  the  malignant  party  should  be 
charged  with  causing  a  press  to  be  transported  to  York,'  his  majesty  said, 
'  he  could  not  imagine ;  neither  had  any  papers  or  writings  issued  from 
thence,  to  his  knowledge,  but  what  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  such 
provocations  as  had  not  been  before  offered  to  a  king.     And,  no  doubt,  it 
would  appear  a  most  trivial  and  fond  exception,  when  all  presses  were 
open  to  vent  whatsoever  they  thought  fit  to  say  to  the  people,  (a  thing 
unwarranted  by  former  custom,)  that  his  majesty  should  not  make  use  of 
all  lawful  means  to  publish  his  just  and  necessary  answers  thereunto.     As 
for  the  authority  of  the  Great  Seal,  (though  he  did  not  know  that  it  had 
been   necessary   to  things  of  that  nature,)   the   same   should  be  more 
trequently  used  hereafter,  as  occasion  should  require ;  to  which  he  made 
DO  doabt  but  the  greater  and  better  part  of  his  Privy  Council  would 
concur;  and  whose  advice  he  was  resolved  to  follow,  as  far  as  it  should 
be  agreeable  to  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom* 
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1G43  magazine^  which  being  undentood  in  that  leiue  as  was  before  qii«fwJ,  u 
if  his  majesty  had  a  private  interest  of  propriety  therein,  they  eould  aot 
admit  it  to  be  so. 

'  Thirdly,  which  waa  the  main  point  of  all,  sir  J<dm  Hotliain  was  ssid  to 
have  shut  the  gates  against  his  majesty,  and  to  have  made  zesistaiioe  witk 
armed  men  in  defiance  of  his  majesty ;  whereas  it  was  indeed  in  obedicMt 
to  his  majesty  and  his  authority,  and  for  his  service,  and  the  servioe  of  IIm 
kingdom,  for  which  use  only  aU  that  interest  is  that  the  King  bath  in  tht 
town,  and  it  is  no  further  his  to  dispose  of  than  he  useth  it  for  that  sdL 
And  sir  John  Hotham  being  commanded  to  keep  the  town  and  "**g— ^** 
for  his  majesty  and  the  kingdom,  and  not  to  d^ver  them  np  but  by  Ui 
majesty's  authority  signified  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament^  all  that  wss  to 
be  understood  by  those  expressions  of  his  denying  and  opposing  hit 
majesty's  entrance,  and  telling  him  in  plain  terms  that  he  shonld  noieono 
in,  was  only  this,  that  he  humbly  desired  his  majesty  to  forbear  his  entnoeo 
till  he  might  acquaint  the  Parliament,  and  that  his  anthority  might  eoiBO 
signified  to  him  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  aooording  to  the  tmrt 
reposed  in  him.  And  certainly,  if  the  letter  of  the  statute  of  the  35  Bdw. 
III.  cap.  a,  be  thought  to  import  this,  that  no  war  can  be  levied  against  tiit 
King  but  what  is  directed  and  intended  ^  against  his  penon,  or  thai  ef«ty 
levying  of  forces  for  the  defence  of  the  King's  authority  and  of  his  kingdoB 
against  the  personal  commands  of  the  King  opposed  tbereonto^  thoa^ 
accompanied  with  his  presence,  is  levying  war  against  the  King^  it  is  wy 
far  from  the  sense  of  that  statute ;  and  so  mueh  the  statute  itself  fflposti, 
(besides  the  authority  of  book  cases,  precedents  of  divers  traitom  ccodMniMd 
upon  that  interpretation  thereof).  For  if  the  clause  of  levying  of  war  hsd 
been  meant  only  against  the  King's  person,  what  need  had  there  btoa 
thereof  after  the  other  branch  of  treason  in  the  same  statute^  of  oompsMiBg 
the  King's  death,  which  would  necessarily  have  implied  this!  And 
because  the  former  clause  doth  imply  this,  it  seems  not  at  all  to  be  intoided 
in  this  latter  branch ;  but  only  the  levying  of  war  against  the  Slin^  tfasi 
is,  against  his  laws  and  authority :  and  the  levying  of  war  against  his  laws 
and  authority,  though  not  against  his  person,  is  levying  war  against  tho 
King ;  but  the  levying  of  force  against  his  personal  oommands,  thoaj^ 
accompanied  with  his  presence,  and  not  agunst  his  laws  and  anthority  bat 
in  the  maintenance  thereof  is  no  levying  of  war  against  the  King^  bat  for 
him. 

242.  *  Here  was  then,'  they  said,  '  their  case :  In  a  time  of  so  many  sne- 
cessive  plots  and  designs  of  force  against  the  Parliament  and  the  kingdom : 
in  a  time  of  probable  invasion  from  abroad,  and  that  to  begin  at  Hnll,  and 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  seizing  upon  so  great  a  magasine  theore ;  in  a 
time  of  so  great  distance  and  alienation  of  his  majesty's  affections  from  his 
Parliament,  and  in  them  from  his  kingdom,  which  tiiey  represent^  bj  the 
wicked  suggestions  of  a  few  malignant  persons,  by  whose  mischievoos 
counsels  he  was  wholly  led  away  frt)m  his  Parliament  and  their  fiuthfol 
advices  and  counsels :  in  such  a  time^  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament 
command  sir  John  Hotham  to  draw  in  some  of  the  train-bands  of  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  town  of  Hull,  for  the  securing  that  town  and  w»T»g*^nft  Ibr 

^  [*  attended,'  MS.] 
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MTTioe  of  his  mAJesiy  and  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  safety  whereof  there  1642 
higher  tmst  reposed  in  them  than  any  where  else ;  Mid  ihey  are  the 
>er  judges  of  the  danger  thereof. 

48.  'This  town  and  magazine  being  intrusted  to  sir  John  Hotham, 
1  express  order  not  to  deliver  them  up  but  by  the  King*s  authority 
lified  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  his  majesty,  contrary  to  the 
ice  and  direction  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  without  the  authority 
ny  oourt»  or  of  any  legal  way  wherein  the  law  i^^ints  the  King  to 
kk  and  command,  accompanied  with  the  same  evil  council  about  him 
t  he  had  before,  by  a  verbal  command  requires  sir  John  Hotham  to 
lit  him  into  the  town,  that  he  might  dispose  of  it  and  of  the  magacine 
fe  according  to  his  own  or  rather  according  to  the  pleasure  of  those  evil 
Bsellors  who  are  still  in  so  much  credit  about  him ;  in  like  manner  as 
lord  Digby  had  continual  recourse  unto  and  countenance  from  the 
)en*s  majesty  in  Holland,  by  which  means  he  had  opportunity  still  to 
imunicate  his  traitorous  conceptions  and  suggestions  to  both  their 
esties,  such  as  those  were  concerning  his  majesty's  retiring  to  a  place  of 
fkgth  and  declaring  himself,  and  his  own  advancing  his  majesty's  service 
inch  a  way  beyond  the  seas,  and,  after  that,  resorting  to  Ids  majesty  in 
ti  a  place  of  strength ;  and  divers  other  things  of  that  nature,  contained 
ds  letter  to  the  Queen's  majesty  and  to  sir  Lewis  Dives,  a  person  that 
,  not  the  least  part  in  this  late  business  of  Hull,  and  was  presently 
patched  away  into  Holland  soon  after  his  majesty's  return  from  Hull ; 
what  purpose,  they  left  the  world  to  judge. 

44.  '  Upon  the  refusal  of  sir  John  Hotham  to  admit  his  majesty  into 
11,  presently,  without  any  due  process  of  law,  before  his  majesty  had 
t  up  the  narration  of  his  fact  to  the  Parliament,  he  was  proclaimed 
tor ;  and  yet  it  was  said  that  therein  was  no  violation  of  the  subject's 
It,  nor  any  breach  of  the  law,  nor  of  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  though 
John  Hotham  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  his 
jesty  must  have  better  reason  than  bare  votes  to  believe  the  contrary ; 
loogh  the  votes  of  the  Lords  and  Conunons  in  Parliament,  being  the 
mX  Council  of  the  kingdom,  are  the  reason  of  the  King  and  of  the 
gdom.  Yet  these  votes,'  they  said,  '  did  not  want  clear  and  apparent 
BOD  for  them ;  for  if  the  soleom  proclaiming  a  man  a  traitor  signify  any 
Bg,  it  puts  a  man,  and  all  those  that  any  way  aid,  assist,  or  adhere  onto 
I,  into  the  same  condition  of  traitors,  and  draws  upon  him  all  the  con- 
uences  of  treason :  and  if  that  might  be  done  by  law  without  due  pro> 
I  of  law,  the  subject  hath  a  [very]  poor  defence  of  the  law,  and  a  very 
ill,  if  any,  proportion  of  liberty  thereby.  And  it  is  as  little  satisfi^ction 
k  man  that  shiJl  be  exposed  to  such  penalties  by  that  declaration  of  him 
be  a  traitor,  to  say,  he  shall  have  a  legal  trial  afterwards,  as  it  is  to 
demn  a  man  first  and  try  him  afterwards.  And  if  there  could  be  a 
essity  for  any  such  proclaiming  a  man  a  traitor  without  due  process  of 
',  yet  there  was  none  in  this  case ;  for  his  majesty  might  have  as  well 
»ected  the  judgment  of  Parliament,  (which  was  the  right  way,)  as  he 
I  leisure  to  send  to  them  to  demand  justice  against  sir  John  Hotham. 
d  the  breach  of  privilege  of  Parliament  was  as  dear  in  this  case  as  the 
•version  of  the  subject's  common  right:  for  though  the  privileges  of 
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1642  since  that  time  committed  agunst  him  and  the  law  of  the  land  under  the 
pretence  of  vindication  of  privilege,  ooold  saUBfy  the  oontriTen  of  tint 
Declaration,  but  that  they  would  have  his  good  snbjeots  believe  Uie 
accusation  of  those  five  members  must  be  a  plot  for  the  breaking  the  neck 
of  the  Parliament,  (a  strange  arrogance,  if  any  of  those  members  had  tlM 
penning  of  that  Declaration,)  and  tiiat  it  was  so  often  urged  agftinsi  him,  ii 
if  by  that  single,  casual  mistake  of  his,  in  form  only,  he  had  forfeited  aO 
duty,  credit,  and  allegiance  from  his  people,*  he  said,  'he  would,  without 
endeavouring  to  excuse  that,  which  in  truth  was  an  error,  (his  going  to  the 
House  of  Commons,)  give  his  people  a  full  and  dear  narration  of  the 
matter  of  fact,  assuring  himself  that  his  good  subjects  would  not  find  hk 
carriage  in  that  business  such  as  had  been  reported.* 

260.  His  majesty  said,  that  '  when  he  resolved,  upon  such  groonds  M^ 
when  they  should  be  published,  would  satisfy  the  world,  that  it  was  fit  tat 
his  own  safety  and  honour  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  to  proceed  agiinit 
those  persons,  though  he  well  knew  there  was  no  degree  of  privilege  ii 
that  case,  yet,  to  shew  his  desire  of  correspondence  with  the  two  HooMS  of 
Parliament,  he  chose,  rather  than  to  apprehend  their  persons  by  the  ordi- 
nary ministers  of  justice,  (which  according  to  the  opinion  and  pmctioe  of 
former  times  he  might  have  done,)  to  command  his  Attorney  Grenenl  to 
acquaint  his  House  of  Peers  with  his  intention,  and  the  general  matters  cf 
hiH  charge,  (which  was  yet  more  particular  than  a  mere  aocosation,)  and  to 
proceed  accordingly;  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  sworn  servant^  a  sergeent 
at  arms,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  acquaint  them,  lliat  his  majesty  did 
accuse  and  intended  to  prosecute  the  five  members  of  that  Hooae  for  hi^ 
treason,  and  did  require  that  their  persons  might  be  secured  in  cnatodj. 
This  he  did  not  only  to  shew  that  he  intended  not  to  violate  or  invade  thdr 
privileges,  but  to  use  more  ceremony  towards  them  than  he  then  oonceived 
in  justice  might  be  required  of  him ;  and  expected  at  least  snch  an  answer 
as  might  inform  him  if  he  were  out  of  the  way;  but  he  received  none  at  all; 
only,  in  the  instant,  without  offering  any  thing  of  their  privil^res  to  hit 
consideration,  an  order  was  made,  (and  the  same  night  published  in  print,) 
that  if  any  person  whatsoever  should  offer  to  arrest  the  person  of  a&y 
member  of  that  House,  without  first  acquainting  that  House  therewith  and 
receiving  further  order  from  that  House,  that  it  should  be  lawful  fbr  sueh 
members,  or  any  person,  to  assist  them,  and  to  stand  upon  his  or  their 
guard  of  defence,  and  to  make  resistance,  according  to  the  Protestation 
taken  to  defend  the  privileges  of  Parliament.     And  this  was  the  first  time 
that  he  heard  the  Protestation  might  be  wrested  to  such  a  sense,  or  that  in 
any  case,  (though  of  the  most  undoubted  and  unquestionable  privilege^) 
it  might  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  resist,  and  use  violence  against^  a  public 
minister  of  justice,  armed  with  lawful  authority ;  though  his  majesty  well 
knew  that  even  such  a  minister  might  be  punished  for  executing  such 
authority. 

261.  '  Upon  viewing  that  order  his  majesty  confessed  he  was  somewhat 
amazed,  having  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  like,  though  he  had  known  mem- 
bers of  either  House  committed  without  so  much  formality  as  he  had  used,  and 
upon  crimes  of  a  far  inferior  nature  to  those  he  had  suggested  ;  and,  having 
no  course  proposed  to  him  for  his  proceeding,  he  was,  upon  the  matter,  only 
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kid,  thAt  againit  those  persons  he  was  not  to  proceed  at  all ;  that  they  1643 
ere  above  his  reach  or  the  reach  of  the  law.  It  was  not  easy  for  him  to 
Molve  what  to  do :  if  he  employed  his  ministers  of  justice  in  the  usual  way 
tr  their  apprehension,  (who  without  doubt  would  not  have  refused  to  have 
ceeuted  his  lawftd  commands,)  he  saw  what  opposition  and  resistance  was 
ke  to  be  made,  which  very  probably  might  have  cost  some  blood :  if  he  sat 
tilly  and  desisted  upon  that  terror,  he  should,  at  the  beet,  have  confessed 
is  own  want  of  power  and  the  weakness  of  the  law.  In  that  strait,  he 
at  on  a  siiddiiBn  resolution,  to  try  whether  his  own  presence,  and  a  clear 
ifloovery  of  his  intentions,  (which  haply  might  not  have  been  so  well 
nderstood,)  could  remove  those  doubts  and  prevent  those  inconveniences 
rhkh  seemed  to  have  been  threatened ;  and  thereupon  he  resolved  to  go  in 
is  own  person  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he  discovered  not  till  the 
ery  minute  of  his  going,  when  he  sent  out  that  his  servants,  and  such 
lentlemen  as  were  then  in  his  court,  should  attend  him  to  Westminster ; 
»at  giving  them  express  command,  (as  he  had  expressed  in  his  answer  to 
he  Ordinance,)  that  no  accidents  or  provocation  should  draw  them  to  any 
ach  action  as  might  imply  a  purpose  of  force  in  his  majesty ;  and  himself 
requiring  those  of  his  train  not  to  come  within  the  door,)  went  into  the 
^oaae  of  Commons;  the  bare  doing  of  which  he  did  not  then  conceive 
foold  have  been  thought  more  a  breach  of  privilege  than  if  he  had  gone  to 
he  House  of  Peers  and  sent  for  them  to  oome  to  him :  which  was  the 
Bsnal  custom. 

262.  '  He  used  the  best  expressions  he  could  to  assure  them  how  far  he 
vas  from  any  intention  of  violating  their  privileges ;  that  he  intended  to 
prooeed  legally  and  speedily  against  the  persons  he  had  accused;  and 
Jesired  therefore,  if  they  were  in  the  House,  that  they  might  be  delivered 
to  him,  or  if  absent,  that  such  course  might  be  taken  for  their  forthcoming 
IS  might  satisfy  his  just  demands ;  and  so  he  departed,  having  no  other 
porpuee  of  force  if  they  had  been  in  the  House  than  he  had  before  protested, 
before  God,  in  his  answer  to  the  Ordinance.  They  had  an  account  now  of 
his  part  of  that  story  fully ;  his  people  might  judge  freely  of  it.  What 
followed  on  their  part,  (though  that  Declaration  said,  it  could  not  withdraw 
any  part  of  their  reverence  and  obedience  from  his  majesty ;  it  might  be, 
say  part  of  theirs  it  did  not,)  he  should  have  too  much  cause  hereafter  to 
inferm  the  world.' 

263.  His  majesty  sud,  'there  would  be  no  end  of  the  discourse  and 
upbraiding  him  with  evil  counsellors,  if,  upon  his  constant  denial  of  know- 
ing any,  they  would  not  vouchsafe  to  inform  him  of  them,  and  after  eight 
months  amusing  the  kingdom  with  the  expectation  of  the  discovery  of  a 
malignant  party  and  of  evil  counsellors,  they  would  not  at  last  name  any 
nor  describe  them.  Let  the  actions  [and  *]  lives  of  men  be  examined,  who 
had  contrived,  counselled,  actually  consented,  to  grieve  and  burden  his 
people ;  and  if  such  were  now  about  his  majesty,  or  any  against  whom  any 
notorious,  malicious  crime  could  be  proved,  if  he  sheltered  and  protected 
any  such,  let  his  injustice  be  published  to  the  world :  but  till  that  were 
done,  particularly  and  manifestly,  (for  he  should  never  conclude  any  man 
upon  a  bare  general  vote  of  the  major  part  of  either  or  both  Houses,  till  it 
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1642  were  evident  that  that  major  part  was  without  paasion  or  aSectiaB,)  be 
xnoBt  look  upon  the  charge  that  Declaration  put  on  him,  of  eherishin^  aad 
countenancing  a  discontented  partj  of  the  kingdom  againflt  iham,  at  ft 
heavier  and  unjuster  tax  upon  his  justice  and  honour  than  any  he  had  or 
could  lay  upon  the  framers  of  that  Declaration.  And  now,  to  oonwtwnaant 
those  unhandsome  expressions  whereby  usually  they  had  impKa*!  Us 
majesty's  connivance  at»  or  want  of  zeal  against,  the  rebellion  of  Irelml, 
(so  odious  to  all  good  men,)  they  had  found  a  new  way  of  ezpsobntioa: 
that  the  proclamation  against  those  bloody  traitors  came  not  out  till  At 
beginning  of  January,  though  that  rebellion  broke  out  in  October,  aid 
then,  by  special  command  from  his  majesty,  but  forty  copies  were  appoinlid 
to  be  printed.*  His  majesty  said,  '  it  was  well  known  where  be  was  at  thift 
time  when  that  rebellion  brake  forth,  in  Scotland :  that  he  immediaU^t 
from  thence,  recommended  the  care  <^  that  business  to  both  Hbaaat  d 
Parliament  here,  after  he  had  provided  for  all  fitting  tnppUea  from  Uf 
kingdom  of  Scotland:  that  after  his  return  hither  he  observed  all  thoit 
forms  for  that  service  which  he  was  advised  to  by  his  Council  of  Irelaad. 
or  both  Houses  of  Parliament  here ;  and  if  no  proclamation  laraed  oefc 
sooner,  (of  which,  for  the  present,  he  was  not  certain,  bat  th«n;^g^  Aat 
others  by  his  directions  were  issued  before  that  time,)  it  waa  beoauae  At 
Lords  Justices  of  the  kingdom  desired  them  no  sooner ;  and  when  tlNj 
did,  the  number  they  desired  was  but  twenty,  which  they  advised  mlg^  bt 
signed  by  his  majesty ;  which  he,  for  expedition  of  the  service,  oommsadtd 
to  be  printed,  (a  circumstance  not  required  by  them ;)  thereapon  he  tigsed 
more  of  them  than  his  Justices  desired.  All  which  was  very  well  kaovB 
to  some  members  of  one  or  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  had  the  matt 
to  answer  if  they  forbore  to  express  it  at  the  passing  of  thai  Dedtarstka; 
and  if  they  did  express  it,  he  had  the  greater  reason  to  complain  that  to 
envious  an  aspersion  should  be  cast  on  his  majesty  to  his  people,  when 
they  knew  w^  how  to  answer  their  own  objection. 

264.  '  What  that  complaint  was  against  the  Parliament,  pnt  fosth  in  hit 
name,  which  was  such  an  evidence  and  countenance  to  the  rebels  and 
spoke  the  same  language  of  the  Parliament  which  the  rebels  did,'  he  said 
*■  he  could  not  understand.  All  his  answers  and  declarationa  had  been  aad 
were  owned  by  himself,  and  had  been  attested  under  his  own  hand :  if  aay 
other  had  been  published  in  his  name  and  without  hit  authority,  H  would 
be  easy  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  discover  and  af^irdiend  tht 
authors :  and  he  wished  that  whosoever  was  trusted  with  the  drawing  and 
penning  that  Declaration  had  no  more  authority  or  cunning  to  impose  vsg/m 
or  deceive  a  major  part  of  those  votes  by  which  it  passed,  than  any  msB 
had  to  prevail  with  his  majesty  to  publish  in  hit  name  any  thing  bat  tht 
sense  and  resolution  of  his  own  heart;  or  that  the  contriver  of  that 
Declaration  could  with  as  good  a  conscience  call  God  to  witness  that  all 
his  counsels  and  endeavours  had  been  free  from  all  private  aims,  personsl 
respects  or  passions  whatsoever,  as  his  majesty  had  done,  and  did,  that 
he  never  had,  or  knew  of,  such  resolutions  of  bringing  up  the  army  to 
London. 

265.  '  And  since  that  new  device  was  found  out,  instead  of  answering 
his  reasons  or  satisfying  his  just  demands,  to  blast  his  declarations  and 
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answers  tm  if  they  were  not  hii  own ;  a  bold,  senseleBS  imputation ;  *  he  1642 
■aid  '  he  ¥ra8  sore  that  every  answer  and  declaration  published  by  his 
majesty  was  much  more  his  own,  than  any  one  of  those  bold,  threatening, 
and  reproachful  petitions  and  remonstrances  were  the  acts  of  either  or 
both  Houses.    And  if  the  penner  of  that  Declaration  had  been  careful 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  he  would  never  have  denied,  (and  thereupon 
haTe  found  [&ult]  with  his  majesty's  just  indignation,)  in  the  text  or 
margent,  that  his  majesty  had  never  been  charged  with  the  intention 
of  any  fbroe,  and  that  in  their  whole  Declaration  there  was  no  one  word 
twidifig  to  any  such  reproach  ;  the  contrary  whereof  was  so  evident,  that 
hia  majesty  was  in  express  terms  charged  in  that  Declaration,  That  he  had 
sent  them  gracious  messages  when  with  his  privity  bringing  up  the  army 
was  in  agitation.    And  even  in  that  Declaration  they  sought  to  make  the 
people  believe  some  such  thing  to  be  proved  in  the  depositions  therewith 
published ;  wherein,  his  majesty  doubted  not,  they  would  as  much  fail,  as 
they  did  in  their  censure  of  that  petition  shewed  formerly  to  his  majesty 
by  captain  Legge,  and  subscribed  by  him  with  C.  12.,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing hia  majesty's  full  and  particular  narration  of  the  substance  of  that 
pefcitiom,  the  circumstances  of  his  seeing  and  approving  it,  that  Declaration 
was  pleased  to  say  was  full  of  scandal  to  the  Parliament  and  might  have 
proved  dangerous  to  the  whole  kingdouL     If  they  had  that  dangerous 
petition  in  their  hands,'  his  majesty  said,  '  he  had  no  reason  to  believe 
any  tendemess  towards  him  had  kept  them  from  communicating  it ;  if  they 
had  it  not,  his  majesty  ought  to  have  been  believed.    But  that  all  good 
people  might  compute  their  other  pretended  dangers  by  their  clear  under- 
standing of  that,  the  noise  whereof  had  not  been  inferior  to  any  of  the  rest,' 
his  majesty  said,  '  he  had  recovered  a  true  copy  of  the  very  petition  he  had 
signed  with  C.  JZ.,  which  should  in  fit  time  be  published,  and  which,  he 
hoped,  would  (^>en  the  eyes  of  his  good  people. 

266.  '  Concerning  his  warrant  for  Mr.  Jermin's  passage,  his  answer  was 
true  and  full ;  but  for  his  black  satin  suit  and  white  boots  he  could  give  no 
account. 

267.  '  His  majesty  had  complained  in  his  Declaration,  and,  as  often  as 
he  should  have  occasion  to  mention  his  return  and  residence  n«ur  London, 
he  should  complain,  of  the  barbarous  and  seditious  tumults  at  Whitehall 
and  Westminster ;  which  indeed  had  been  so  full  of  scandal  to  his  govern- 
ment and  danger  to  his  person,  that  he  should  never  think  of  his  return 
thither  till  he  had  justice  for  what  was  past  and  security  for  the  time  to 
oome :  and  if  there  were  so  great  a  necessity  or  desire  of  his  return  as  was 
pretended,  in  all  [this]  time,  upon  so  often  pressing  his  desires  and  upon 
causes  so  notorious,  he  should  at  least  have  procured  some  order  for  the 
fotureu  But  that  Declaration  told  his  majesty  he  was,  upon  the  matter, 
mistaken ;  the  resort  of  the  citizens  to  Westminster  was  as  lawful  as  the 
retort  of  great  numbers  every  day  in  the  term  to  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice.  They  knew  no  tumults.  Strange !  was.  the  disorderly  appearance 
of  so  many  thousand  people,  with  staves  and  swords,  crying  through  the 
Ktreets,  Westminster-hall,  the  passage  between  both  Houses,  (insomuch  as 
the  members  could  hardly  pass  to  and  fro,)  No  bishops,  down  with  the 
bishops,  no  tumults?     What  member  was  there  of  either  House  that  saw 
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1642  not  those  numbers  and  heard  not  those  cries  ?  And  yet  lawful  aMemUiei! 
Were  not  several  members  of  either  House  assaulted,  threatened,  aad 
evilly  entreated  ?  And  yet  no  tumults !  Why  made  the  House  of  Peen  s 
declaration,  and  sent  it  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  suppiw 
ing  of  tumults,  if  there  were  no  tumults  ?  And  if  there  were  any,  iHiy 
was  not  such  a  declaration  consented  to  and  published  1  When  Um 
attempts  were  so  visible,  and  threats  so- loud,  to  pull  down  the  abbey  aft 
Westminster,  had  not  his  majesty  just  cause  to  apprehend  that  wak 
people  might  continue  their  work  to  Whitehall  ?  Yet  no  tumults !  Wbit 
a  strange  time  are  we  in,  that  a  few  impudent,  malicious  (to  give  them  m 
worse  term)  men  should  cast  such  a  mist  of  error  before  the  eyes  of  birtk 
Houses  of  Parliament,  as  that  they  either  could  not  or  would  not  see  hov 
manifestly  they  injured  themselves  by  maintaining  those  visible  imtmtW 
His  majesty  said,  *  he  would  say  no  more :  by  the  help  of  God  and  the  law, 
he  would  have  justice  for  those  tumults. 

268.  '  From  excepting  (how  weightily  every  man  might  judge,)  to  wlnft 
his  majesty  had  said,  that  Declaration  proceeded  to  censure  him  for  wbM 
he  had  not  said,  for  the  prudent  omissions  in  his  answer.  His  majsrty 
had  forborne  to  say  any  thing  of  the  words  spoken  at  Kensington,  or  tht 
articles  against  his  dearest  consort,  and  the  accusation  of  the  six  msmbcOi 
Of  the  last,'  his  majesty  said,  'he  had  spoken  often,  and,  he  thoa|^ 
enough  of  the  other  two;  but  having  never  accused  any,  (though  GpI 
knew  what  truth  there  might  be  in  either,)  he  had  no  reason  to  give  MJ 
particular  answer.* 

269.  He  said,  *  he  did  not  reckon  himself  bereaved  of  any  pari  of  Ui 
prerogative  which  he  was  pleased  freely,  for  a  time,  to  part  with  by  bill; 
yet  he  must  say,  he  expressed  a  great  trust  in  his  two  Houses  of  Pariiik 
ment  when  he  divested  himself  of  the  power  of  dissolving  this  ParliaiMBfti 
which  was  a  just,  necessary,  and  proper  prerogative.  But  he  was  glsd 
to  hear  their  resolution,  that  it  should  not  encourage  them  to  do  any  thiiig 
which  otherwise  had  not  been  fit  to  have  been  done :  if  it  did,  it  would  bs 
such  a  breach  of  trust,  God  would  require  an  account  for  at  their  hands. 

270.  *■  For  the  militia,  he  had  said  so  much  in  it  before,  and  the  poist 
was  so  well  understood  by  all  men,  that  he  would  waste  time  no  more  Ib 
that  dispute.  He  never  had  said  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  ordinanos^ 
(though  he  knew  that  they  had  been  long  disused,)  but  that  there  wM 
never  any  ordinance,  or  could  be  any,  without  the  King's  consent ;  and 
that  was  true :  and  the  unnecessary  precedent  cited  in  that  Dedamtioa 
did  not  offer  to  prove  the  contrary.  But  enough  of  that ;  Grod  and  the  lav 
must  determine  that  business. 

271.  '  Neither  had  that  Declaration  given  his  majesty  any  satisfiMtioii 
concerning  the  votes  of  the  15th  and  i6tJi  of  March  [last]  ;  whiefa  he  most 
declare,  and  appeal  to  all  the  world  in  the  point,  to  be  the  greatest  viola- 
tion of  his  majesty's  privilege,  the  law  of  the  land,  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  the  right  of  Parliament,  that  could  be  imagined.  One  of 
those  votes  was,  (and  there  would  need  no  other  to  destroy  the  Kii^  and 
people,)  that  when  the  Lords  and  Commons  (it  is  well  the  Commons  are 
admitted  to  their  part  in  judicature)  shall  declare  what  the  law  of  the 
land  is,  the  same  must  be  assented  to  and  obeyed ;  that  is  the  sense  in  few 
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wordji.  Where  i«  every  nuui^s  property,  every  man*B  liberty?  If  the  1642 
major  part  of  both  Hooaes  declare  that  the  law  is,  That  the  younger 
brother  shall  inherit,  what  is  become  of  all  the  families  and  estates  in  the 
kingdom  ?  If  they  declare,  That,  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land, 
■iich  a  rash  action,  such  an  unadvised  word,  ought  to  be  punished  by 
perpetual  imprisonment,  is  not  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  durante  bfne- 
plaeito,  remediless?  That  Declaration  confesses,  they  pretend  not  to  a 
•power  of  making  new  laws ;  that  without  his  majesty  they  could  not  do 
that :  they  needed  no  such  power  if  their  Declaration  could  suspend  this 
statute  from,  being  obeyed  and  executed.  If  they  had  power  to  declare  the 
lord  Digby's  waiting  on  his  majesty  to  Hampton  Court,  and  thence  visiting 
■ome  officers  at  Kingston  with  a  coach  and  six  horses,  to  be  levying  of  war, 
and  high  treason,  and  sir  John  Hotham*s  defying  his  majesty  to  his  face, 
keeping  his  majesty's  to¥m,  fort,  and  goods  against  him,  by  force  of  arms, 
to  be  an  act  of  affection  and  loyalty ;  what  needed  a  power  of  making  new 
laws  ?  or  would  there  be  such  a  thing  as  law  left  ? 

272.  '  He  desired  his  good  subjects  to  mark  the  reason  and  consequence 
of  those  votes ;  the  progress  they  had  already  made,  and  how  infinite  that 
pcogrees  might  be.  First,  they  voted  the  kingdom  was  in  imminent  danger 
^it  was  now  above  three  months  since  they  discerned  it)  from  enemies 

and  a  popish  and  discontented  party  at  home ;  that  is  matter  of 
;  the  law  follows :  this  vote  had  given  them  authority  by  law,  (the 
fandamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,)  to  order  and  dispose  of  the  militia  of 
the  kingdom,  and,  with  this  power,  and  to  prevent  that  danger,  to  enter 
Into  his  majesty's  towns,  seize  upon  his  magazine,  and  by  force  keep  both 
from  him.  Was  not  that  his  majesty*s  case  ?  First,  they  vote  he  had  an 
intention  to  levy  war  against  his  Parliament ;  that  is  matter  of  fact :  then 
thay  declare  such  as  shall  assist  him  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason ;  that  is 
the  law,  and  proved  by  two  statutes  themselves  knew  to  be  repealed.  No 
matter  for  that;  they  declare  it.  Upon  this  ground  they  exercise  the 
militia ;  and  so  actually  do  that  upon  his  majesty  which  they  had  voted  he 
intended  to  do  upon  them.  Who  could  not  see  the  confusion  that  must 
follow  upon  such  a  power  of  declaring  ?  If  they  should  now  vote  that  his 
majesty  did  not  write  this  DeclaAtion,  but  that  such  a  one  did  it,  which 
was  still  matter  of  fact ;  and  then  declare,  that,  for  so  doing,  he  was  an 
enemy  to  the  conmionwealth ;  what  was  become  of  the  law  that  man  was 
bom  to  ?  And  if  all  their  zeal  for  the  defence  of  the  law  were  but  to  de- 
Uaid  that  which  they  declared  to  be  law,  their  own  votes,  it  would  not 
be  in  thmr  power  to  satisfy  any  man  of  their  good  intentions  to  the 
public  peace  but  such  as  was  willing  to  relinquish  his  title  to  Magna 
C*harta  and  hold  hii  life  and  fortunes  by  a  vote  of  a  major  part  of  both 
Housee.  In  a  word,  hii  majesty  denied  not  but  they  might  have  power  to 
declare  in  a  particular,  doubtful  case,  regularly  brought  before  them,  what 
law  is :  but  to  make  a  general  declaration,  whereby  the  known  rule  of  the 
law  might  be  crossed  or  altered,  they  had  no  power ;  nor  could  exercise 
any,  without  bringing  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject  to  a  lawless  and 
arbitrary  subjection. 

273.  '  His  majesty  had  complained  (and  the  world  might  judge  of  the 
Janice  and  necessity  of  that  complaint)  of  the  multitude  of  seditious 
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1642  pamphlets  and  BermonB ;  and  that  Declaration  told  him,  they  knew  ha  hid 
ways  enough  in  his  ordinary  courts  of  justice  to  punish  those;  so/  ha 
majesty  said,  *  he  had  to  punish  tumults  and  riots ;  and  yet  they  would  sol 
serve  his  turn  to  keep  his  towns,  his  forests,  and  parks  from  violeiioe.  Aad 
it  might  be,  though  those  courts  had  still  the  power  to  ponioh,  they  mi^ 
have  lost  the  skill  to  define  what  tumults  and  riots  are ;  otherwise  a  jay 
in  Southwark,  legally  empannelled  to  examine  a  riot  there,  would  not  havi 
been  superseded,  and  the  shrief  enjoined  not  to  proceed,  by  virtue  of  a  j 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  which,  it  seemed,  at  that  time  had  As 
sole  power  of  declaring.  But  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  who  could  aok 
see  the  tumults  did  not  consider  the  pamphlets  and  sermons ;  thoa|^  As 
author  of  the  Protestation  protested  were  well  known  to  be  Bmion,  (Uiit 
infamous  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  State,)  and  that  hi 
preached  it  at  Westminster,  in  the  hearing  of  divers  members  of  the  Hoan 
of  Commons.  But  of  such  pamphlets  and  seditious  preachers  (divert  whsnof 
had  been  recommended,  if  not  imposed  upon  several  parishes,  by  sobs 
members  of  both  Houses,  by  what  authority  his  majesty  knew  not)  he  weald 
hereafter  take  a  further  account.* 

274.  His  majesty  said,  'he  confessed  he  had  little  skill  in  the  laws;  sad 
those  that  had  had  most,  he  found  now  #ere  much  to  seek :  yet  he  eoold 
not  understand,  or  believe,  that  every  ordinary  oourt,  or  any  oonrt^  hsd 
power  to  raise  what  g^ard  they  pleased  and  under  what  *^nmmm.rtA  thiy 
pleased.  Neither  could  he  imagine  what  dangerous  effects  they  firaiid  hf 
the  guard  he  appointed  them,  or  indeed  any  the  least  oooadan  why^ftsy 
needed  a  guard  at  all. 

275.  '  But  of  all  the  imputations  so  causelessly  and  unjustly  laid  vftm 
his  majesty  by  that  Declaration,*  he  said,  *  he  most  wondered  at  that  duHgSi 
so  apparently  and  evidently  untrue.  That  such  were  continually  piefened 
and  countenanced  by  him  who  were  friends,  or  favourers,  or  rallied  imts 
the  chief  authors  and  acton,  of  that  arbitrary  power  heretofore  pnetiicd 
and  complained  of:  and,  on  the  other  side,  that  such  as  did  appear  agsimt 
it  were  daily  discountenanced  and  disgraced.*    He  said,  '  he  would  know 
one  person  that  contributed  to  the  ills  of  those  times,  or  had  dependenei 
upon  those  that  did,  whom  he  did  or  lately  had  countenanced  or  paefeired ; 
nay,  he  was  confident,  (and  he  looked  for  no  other  at  their  hands,)  as  thsj 
had  been  always  most  eminent  assertors  of  the  public  liberties,  so,  if  thsj 
found  his  majesty  inclined  to  any  thing  not  agreeable  to  honour  nnd  justiee 
they  would  leave  him  to-morrow.     Whether  different  persona  had  not  and 
did  not  receive  countenance  elsewhere,  and  upon  what  grounds,  all  una 
might  judge,  and  whether  his  majesty  had  not  been  forward  enough  is 
honour  and  prefer  those  of  the  most  contrary  opinion,  how  litUe  oomfbrt 
soever  he  had  of  those  preferments,  in  bestowing  of  which  hereafter  ha 
would  be  more  guided  by  men's  actions  than  opinions.    And  therofbre  ha 
had  good  cause  to  bestow  that  admonition  (for  his  majesty  assuiod  ♦!**— 
that  it  was  an  admonition  of  his  own)  upon  both  his  Houses  of  Pariiamea^ 
to  take  heed  of  inclining,  under  the  specious  shows  of  necessity  and  danger, 
to  the  exercise  of  such  an  arbitrary  power  they  before  complained  of:  the 
advice  would  do  no  harm,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  see  it  followed.' 

276.  His  majesty  asked,  'if  all  the  specious  promises  and  loud  profearioM 
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jr  him  a  great  and  a  glorious  king,  of  settling  a  greater  revenue  1642 
majesty  than  any  of  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed,  of  miLlfiTig  him  to 
red  at  home  and  feared  abroad,  were  resolved  into  this,  that  they 
ready  to  settle  his  revenue  in  an  honourable  proportion,  when  he 
it  himself  in  such  a  posture  of  government  that  his  subjects  might 
to  enjoy  his  just  protection  for  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  ? 
iture  of  government  they  intended,  he  knew  not ;  nor  could  he 
rhat  security  his  good  subjects  could  desire  for  their  religion,  laws, 
ies,  which  he  had  not  offered  or  fully  given.  And  was  it  suitable 
ty  and  dignity  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  answer  his  par* 
'eighty  expressions  of  the  causes  of  his  remove  from.  London,  (so 
known  to  the  kingdom,)  with  a  scoff,  that  they  hoped  ?ie  tociM 
ym  thence,  not  by  his  own  fears,  but  by  the  fears  of  the  lord  Digby 
etinue  of  cavaliers  1  Sure,'  his  majesty  said,  '  the  penner  of  that 
on  inserted  that  ungrave  and  insolent  expression,  (as  he  had  done 
hers,)  without  the  consent  or  examination  of  both  Houses,  who 
t  so  lightly  have  departed  from  their  former  professions  of  duty  to 

Wliether  the  way  to  a  good  understanding  between  his  majesty 
teople  had  been  as  zealously  pressed  by  them  as  it  had  been  pro- 
d  desired  by  him,  would  be  easily  discerned  by  them  who  observed 
ad  left  no  public  act  undone  on  his  part  whidi  in  the  least  degree 
necessary  to  the  peace,  plenty,  and  security  of  his  subjects ;  and 
'  had  not  despatched  one  act  which  had  given  the  least  evidence  of 
Ocular  affection  and  kindness  to  his  majesty,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
»antenanoed  and  hindered  the  testimony  other  men  would  give  to 
leir  affections.  Witness  the  stopping,  and  keeping  back,  the  bill 
ies  granted  by  the  clergy  almost  a  year  since,  which,  though  his  1640. 
wants  were  so  notoriously  known,  they  would  not  to  that  time  May  23  ^. 
not  only  forbearing  to  supply  his  majesty  themselves,  but  keeping 
snd  bounty  of  other  men  from  him ;  and  afforded  no  other  answers 
desires,  idl  his  reasons,  (indeed  not  to  be  answered,)  than  that  he 
make  his  understanding  or  reason  the  rule  of  his  government,  but 
nself  to  be  assisted  (which  his  majesty  never  denied)  by  his  Great 
He  said,  'he  required  no  other  liberty  to  his  will  than  the 
of  them  did,  (he  wished  they  would  always  use  that  liberty,)  not 
it  to  any  thing  evidently  contrary  to  his  conscience  and  under- 
:  and  he  had  and  should  always  give  as  much  estimation  and 
)  the  advice  and  counsel  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  ever 
id  done:  but  he  should  never,  and  he  hoped  his  people  would 
xount  the  contrivance  of  a  few  factious,  seditious  persons,  a 
it  party,  who  would  sacrifice  the  commonwealth  to  their  own  fury 
ition,  the  wisdom  of  Parliament ;  and  that  the  justifying  and  de- 
>f  such  persons  (of  whom,  and  of  their  particular  sinister  ways  to 
their  own  bad  ends,  his  majesty  would  shortly  inform  the  world) 
^e  way  to  preserve  parliaments,  but  was  the  opposing,  and  pre* 
k  few  unworthy  persons,  before  their  duty  to  their  King  or  their 

kins*  Concilia,  iv.  541.     Proposed  on  May  16,  and  passed  on 
i640»    It  had  therefore  been  granted  two  years  since.] 
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1642  care  of  the  kingdom.  Thej  would  hftve  hit  majesty  remember  thai  hli 
resolutioxiB  did  concern  kingdoms,  and  therefore  not  to  be  moulded  by  \m 
own  understanding :  *  he  said,  *  he  did  well  remember  it ;  but  he  would 
have  them  remember,  that,  when  their  consultations  endeaTonred  to  Immb 
the  office  and  dignity  of  a  king,  they  meddled  with  that  which  ia  not  wtUni 
their  determination,  and  of  which  his  majesty  must  give  an  aoooont  toGed, 
and  his  other  kingdoms,  and  must  maintain  with  the  sacrifioe  of  hii  life. 

2/8.  *•  Lastly,  that  Declaration  told  the  people  of  a  preeent,  despeiati^ 
and  malicious  plot  the  malignant  party  was  then  aoting,  nndv  th» 
plausible  notions  of  itirring  men  up  to  a  care  of  piesoi'vJBtg^  the  King**! 
prerogative,  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  Churolyjl^olding  sad 
continuing  the  reverence  and  solemnity  of  God's  servicefvid  eneoaragi^g 
learning,  (indeed  plausible  and  honourable  notions  to  act  any  thing  vpoi,) 
and  that  upon  those  grounds  divers  mutinous  petitions  had  been  framed  ■ 
London,  Kent,  and  other  places.*  His  majesty  asked, '  npon  what  gnmadi 
these  men  would  have  petitions  framed?  Had  so  many  petitioiis,  effi 
against  the  form  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  the  laws  eitahliihid, 
been  joyfully  received  and  accepted,  and  should  petitions  framed  npoi 
those  grounds  be  called  mutinous  ?  Had  a  multitude  of  mean,  trnknom, 
inconsiderable,  contemptible  persons,  about  the  city  and  ■abmhs  of  * 
London,  had  liberty  to  petition  i^^nst  the  government  of  the  Chnnh, 
against  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  against  the  fr'eedom  and  privilege  ol 
Parliament,  and  been  thanked  for  it ;  and  should  it  be  called  mutiny  ii 
the  gravest  and  best  citizens  of  London,  in  the  gentry  and  oommoBaltj  of 
Kent,  to  frame  petitions  upon  those  grounds,  and  to  desire  to  be  govensd 
by  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  not  by  orders  and  votes  of  either  or  betii 
Houses  ?  Could  this  be  thought  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  both  Housei  of 
Parliament  ?  Was  it  not  evidently  the  work  of  a  faction,  within  or  wit^ 
'out  both  Houses,  who  deceived  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  had  nov 
told  his  majesty  what  mutiny  was  ?  To  stir  men  up  to  a  care  of  jiieseniiig 
his  prerogative,  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  upholding  and 
continuing  the  reverence  and  solemnity  of  God*s  service,  enooaraging  of 
learning,  wa^  mutiny.  Let  heaven  and  earth,  God  and  man,  judge  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  these  men.  And  however  such  petitionB  won 
there  called  mutinous,  and  the  petitioners  threatened,  diBoountenaaoed, 
censured,  and  imprisoned,  if  they  brought  such  petitions  to  his  majesty,  he 
would  graciously  receive  them,  and  defend  them  and  their  rights  agaimt 
what  power  soever,  with  the  uttermost  hazard  of  his  being.* 

279.  His  majesty  said, '  he  had  been  the  longer,  (to  his  very  great  paiHi) 
in  this  answer,  that  he  might  give  the  world  satisfaction,  even  in  the  most 
trivial  particulars  which  had  been  objected  against  him,  and  that  he  might 
not  be  again  reproached  with  any  more  prudent  omissions.  If  he  had 
been  compelled  to  sharper  language  than  his  majesty  affected,  it  might  he 
considered  how  vile,  how  insufferable,  his  provocations  had  been :  and, 
except  to  repel  force  were  to  assault,  and  to  give  punctual  and 
answers  to  rough  and  insolent  demands  were  to  make  invectives,  he 
confident  the  world  would  accuse  his  majesty  of  too  much  mildneas ;  and 
all  his  good  subjects  would  think  he  was  not  well  dealt  with ;  and  would 
judge  of  his  majesty,  and  of  their  own  happiness  and  security  in  him,  by 
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actiofm ;  which  he  dedred  inight  no  longer  prosper,  or  have  a  bleesing  1642 
from  God  upon  them  and  his  majestj,  than  they  should  be  directed  to  the 
glory  of  Grod,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  true  Protestant  profession,  to  the 
pieeetvation  of  the  property  and  liberty  of  the  subject  in  the  observation  of 
ihm  laws,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and  freedom  of  Parliament 
m  the  allowance  and  protection  of  all  their  just  privileges.* 

280.  This  Declaration  was  no  sooner  published,  but  his 
migesty  likewise  set  forth  an  answer  to  that  other  Declaration 
of  the  26th  of  May ;  in  which  he  said,  that 

'  Whoeoever  looked  over  the  late  Remonstrance,  entitled  A  Declaration 
^  tMe  Lord*  amd  Common*  of  the  26th  May,  would  not  think  that  his 
majesty  had  great  reason  to  be  pleased  with  it;  yet  he  could  not  but 
onmTnemd  the  plain-dealing  and  ingenuity  of  the  framers  and  contrivers  of 
that  Declaration,  (which  had  been  wrought  in  a  hotter  and  quicker  forge 
than  any  of  the  rest,)  who  would  no  longer  suffer  his  majesty  to  be  afi&onted 
by  being  told,  they  would  make  him  a  great  and  glorious  king,  whilst  they 
used  all  possible  skill  to  reduce  him  to  extreme  want  and  indigency,  and 
tliat  they  would  make  him  to  be  loved  at  home  and  feared  abroad,  whilst 
they  endeavoured  by  all  possible  ways  to  render  him  odious  to  his  good 
snhjecta  and  contemptible  to  all  foreign  princes ;  but,  like  round-dealing 
asen,  told  him  in  plidn  English  that  they  had  done  him  no  wrong,  because 
he  waa  not  capable  of  receiving  any,  and  that  they  had  taken  nothing  firom 
him,  beeaoae  he  had  never  any  thing  of  his  own  to  lose.  If  that  doctrine 
were  true,  and  that  indeed  he  ought  to  be  of  no  other  consideration  than 
they  had  informed  his  people  in  that  Declaration,  that  gentleman^  was 
much  more  excusable  that  said  publicly,  unreproved,  that  the  happiness  of 
the  kimgdam  did  not  depend  on  his  majesty  or  upon  any  of  the  royal 
bramekes  of  that  root :  and  the  other  \  who  said,  his  majesty  was  not  worthy 
to  be  Kinjff  qf  England :  language  very  monstrous  to  be  allowed  by  either 
HoQse  of  Parliament,  and  of  which,  by  the  help  of  God  and  the  law,  he 
most  have  some  examination.  But,  he  doubted  not,  all  his  good  subjects 
did  now  plainly  discern,  through  the  mask  and  vizard  of  their  hypocrisy, 
what  their  design  was,  and  would  no  more  look  upon  the  framers  and  con- 
trivers of  that  Declaration  as  upon  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  (whose 
freedom  and  just  privileges  he  would  always  maintain,  and  in  whose  behalf 
be  was  as  much  scandalized  as  for  himself,)  but  as  a  faction  of  malignant, 
sdiiamatioal,  and  ambitious  persons ;  whose  design  was,  and  always  had 
been,  to  alter  the  whole  frame  of  government,  both  of  Church  and  State, 
and  to  snbject  both  King  and  people  to  their  own  lawless,  arbitrary  power 
and  govemmant :  of  whose  persons  and  of  whose  design,*  his  majesty  said» 
'  he  would  within  a  very  short  time  give  his  good  subjects  and  the  world  a 
foil,  and,  he  hoped,  a  satisfactory  narration. 

2dl.  'The  contrivers  and  penners  of  that  Declaration  (of  whom  his 

*  [Henry  Martin,  as  stated  in  the  King's  Declaration  of  Aug.  i  a.] 

*  [Sir  Henry  Ludlow,  father  of  Ideut.  Gen.  Ludlow,  as  stated  ihid.  His 
words  were,  however,  censured  by  the  Speaker  by  order  of  the  House  on 
the  day  on  which  they  were  spoken,  May  7.] 
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1642  mftjesty  would  be  only  understood  to  speak,  when  he  mentioiied  iny  d 
their  ondutiful  acts  against  him)  said,  that  the  great  affaire  of  the  kfngdom, 
and  the  miserable  bleeding  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland^  would  alliatd 
them  little  leisure  to  spend  their  time  in  declarations,  answen,  and  replisi. 
Indeed/  his  majesty  said,  *■  the  miserable  and  deplorable  condition,  of  botb 
kingdoms  would  require  somewhat  else  at  their  hands:  bat  be  would 
gladly  know  how  they  had  spent  their  time  sinoe  their  reoeaSy  (then  afanort 
eight  months,)  but  in  declarations,  remonstrances,  and  inveotiYea  agiM 
his  majesty  and  his  government,  or  in  preparing  matter  for  them.  Had 
his  majesty  invited  them  to  any  such  expense  of  time,  by  beg^inning  aigD- 
ments  of  that  nature  ?  Their  leisure  or  their  inclination  was  not  aa  thaj 
pretended.  And  what  was  their  printing  and  publishing  their  petitianB  to 
him ;  their  declarations  and  remonstrances  of  him ;  their  odions  Totea  and 
resolutions,  sometimes  of  one,  sometimes  of  both  Honsea^  againat  Ua 
majesty,  (never  in  that  manner  conmiunicated  before  this  Parliament,)  bat 
an  appeal  to  the  people  ?  And,  in  God*s  name,  let  them  judge  of  tht 
persons  they  had  trusted. 

282.  '  Their  first  quarrel  was  (as  it  was  always,  to  let  them  into  thor 
frank  expressions  of  his  majesty  and  his  actions)  against  the  mtiigwuA 
party f  whom  they  were  pleased  still  to  call,  and  never  to  prove  to  be,  Ini 
evil  councilor*.  But  indeed  nothing  was  more  evident  by  their  iriiok 
proceedings  than  that  by  the  malignant  party  they  intended  all  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  who  agreed  not  with  them  in  their  opinion,  (theaoa 
had  come  their  distinction  of  yood  and  bad  lords,  of  persons  ill  affided  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  been  proscribed,  and  their  names  listed 
and  read  in  tumults,)  and  all  the  persons  of  the  kingdom  who  approve  not 
of  their  actions.  So  that  if,  in  truth,  they  would  be  ingenuous,  and  name 
the  persons  they  intended,  who  would  be  the  men  (upon  whom  the  imputa- 
tion of  malignity  would  be  cast,)  but  they  who  had  stood  stoutly  sad 
immutably  for  the  religion,  the  liberties,  the  laws,  for  all  pnblio  intaraeta, 
(so  long  as  there  was  any  to  be  stood  for ;)  they  who  had  always  been,  and 
still  were,  as  zealous  professors,  and  some  of  them  as  able  and  earnest 
defenders,  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  any 
were  ;  who  had  often  and  earnestly  besought  his  majesty  to  oonsent  that 
no  indifferent  and  unnecessary  ceremony  might  be  pressed  upon  weak  and 
tender  consciences,  and  that  he  would  agree  to  a  bill  for  that  pnxpoee  t 
They  to  whose  wisdom,  courage,  and  counsel,  the  kingdom  owed  as  mneh 
as  it  could  to  subjects ;  and  upon  whose  unblemished  lives  envy  itself  oofuld 
lay  no  imputation,  nor  endeavoured  to  lay  any,  until  their  virtnes  farongfat 
them  to  his  majesty's  knowledge  and  favour  ?  *  His  majesty  said, '  if  the 
contrivers  of  that  Declaration  would  be  faithful  to  themselves,  and  oonBder 
all  those  persons  of  both  Houses  whom  they  in  their  own  oonsoienoes  knew 
to  dissent  from  them  in  the  matter  and  language  of  that  Deblaration,  and 
in  all  those  undutiful  actions  of  which  he  complained,  they  would  be  foond 
in  honour,  fortune,  wisdom,  reputation,  and  weight,  (if  not  in  nomber,) 
much  superior  to  them.     So  much  for  the  evil  coimsellors. 

288.  *Then,  what  was  the  evil  counsel  itself?  His  majesty's  coming 
from  London  (where  he,  and  many,  whose  affections  to  Um  wece  very 
eminent,  were  in  danger  every  day  to  be  torn  in  pieces)  to  Yoik ;  where 
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mjijesty,  and  all  luch  m  would  put  themselves  nnder  his  protection,  1642 
might  liYe,  (he  thanked  God  and  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  that  good 
people,)  yery  leourely:  hii  not  submitting  himself  absolutely  (and  re- 
Booncing  his  own  understanding)  to  the  votes  and  resolutions  of  the 
eoDtrivers  of  that  Declaration,  when  they  told  his  majesty  that  they  were 
above  him,  and  might,  (by  his  own  authority,)  do  with  his  majesty  what 
tliey  pleased :  and  his  not  being  contented,  that  all  his  good  subjects*  lives 
and  fortunes  should  be  disposed  of  by  their  votes,  but  by  the  known  law  of 
the  land.  This  was  the  evil  counsel  given  and  taken :  and  would  not  all 
men  believe  there  needed  much  power  and  skill  of  the  malignant  pturty  to 
infuse  that  counsel  into  him!  And  then,  to  apply  the  argument  the 
eontrivers  of  that  Declaration  made  for  themselves,  was  it  probable,  or 
possible,  that  such  men  whom  his  majesty  had  mentioned,  (who  must  have 
•o  great  a  share  in  the  misery,)  should  take  such  pains  in  the  procuring 
thereof,  and  spend  so  much  time,  and  run  so  many  hazards,  to  make  them- 
■dvee  slaves,  and  to  ruin  the  freedom  of  this  nation  ?  * 

284.  His  majesty  said,  '  (with  a  dear  and  upright  conscience  to  Ood 
Almighty,)  whosoever  harboured  the  least  thought  in  his  breast  of  ruining 
or  vic^ting  the  public  liberty  or  religion  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  just  free- 
dom and  privilege  of  Parliament,  let  him  be  accursed ;  and  he  i^ould  be 
BO  counsellor  of  his  that  would  not  say  Amen.  For  the  contrivers  of  that 
Ded&ration,  he  had  not  said  any  thing  which  might  imply  any  inclination 
in  them  to  be  slaves.  That  which  he  had  charged  them  was,  with  invading 
the  public  liberty ;  and  his  presumption  might  be  very  strong  and  vehe- 
memty  that,  (though  they  had  no  mind  to  be  slaves,)  they  were  not 
mwilling  to  be  tyrants.  What  is  tyranny,  but  to  admit  no  rules  to 
govern  by  but  their  own  wills  ?  And  they  knew  the  misery  of  Athens 
was  at  the  highest  when  it  suffered  under  the  thirty  tyrants.* 

285.  His  majesty  said, '  if  that  Declaration  had  told  him,  (as  indeed  it 
might,  and  as  in  justice  it  ought  to  have  done,)  that  the  precedents  of  any 
of  his  ancestors  did  &11  short  and  much  below  what  had  been  done  by  him 
this  Parliament  in  point  of  grace  and  favour  to  his  people,  he  should 
no  otherwise  have  wondered  at  it  than  at  such  a  truth  in  such  a  place. 
But  when,  to  justify  their  having  done  more  than  ever  their  predecessors 
did,  it  told  his  good  subjects,  (as  most  injuriously  and  insolently  it  did,) 
that  the  highest  and  most  unwarrantable  precedents  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors did  fall  short  and  much  below  what  had  been  done  to  them  this 
Pailiament  by  him,  he  must  confess  himself  amazed,  and  not  able  to 
understand  them ;  and  he  must  tell  those  ungrateful  men,  (who  durst  tell 
their  King,  that  they  might  without  want  of  modetty  and  duty  depose 
Kim  1,)  that  the  condition  of  his  subjects,  when,  (by  whatsoever  accidents 
and  conjunctures  of  time,)  it  was  at  worst  under  his  power,  unto  which,  by 
no  default  of  his,  they  should  be  ever  again  reduced,  was,  by  many  degrees, 
more  pleasant  and  happy  than  that  to  which  their  furious  pretence  of 
reformation  had  brought  them.  Neither  was  his  majesty  afraid  of  the 
highest  precedents  of  other  Parliaments,  which  those  men  boldly  (his  good 
subjects  would  call  it  worse)  told  him,  they  might  without  want  of  modesty 

*  [See  p.  lai.] 
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1642  and  daty  make  their  patterns.  If  he  had  no  other  leoaiity  agaisft  thon 
precedents  but  their  modesty  and  duty,  he  was  in  a  miwraUe  oondikki^ii 
all  persons  wotdd  be  who  depended  apon  them. 

286.  '  That  Declaration  wDold  not  allow  his  inference,  that  bj  aTowiag 
the  act  of  sir  John  Hotham  they  did  destroy  the  title  and  intmst  of  aQ 
his  subjects  to  their  lands  and  goods ;  bat  confessed,  if  they  were  ftvid 
gruilty  of  that  charge,  it  were  indeed  a  very  great  crime.  And  did  thflj 
not  in  that  Declaration  admit  themselves  gnilty  of  that  very  erime  I  M 
they  not  say,  Who  doubts  but  that  a  Parliament  may  dispose  of  any  tUig 
wherein  his  majesty  or  his  subjects  had  a  rights  in  such  a  way  as  tiiat  Ihs 
kingdom  might  not  be  in  danger  thereby  ?  Did  they  not  then  call  thstt- 
selves  this  Parliament,  and  challenge  that  power  withont  his  ooBSsntt 
Did  they  not  extend  that  power  to  all  cases  where  the  neoeesity  or 
good  of  the  kingdom  was  concerned,  and  did  they  not  arrogate  to 
selves  alone  the  judgment  of  that  danger,  that  necessity,  and  that 
good  of  the  kingdom  ?  What  was,  if  that  were  not,  to  unsettle  the  seourity 
of  all  men*s  estates,  and  to  expose  them  to  an  arbitrary  power  of  thsir 
own  ?  If  a  faction  should  at  any  time,  by  cunning,  or  fbroe,  or  abeenoe,  or 
accident,  prevail  over  a  major  part  of  boUi  Houses,  and  pretend  thai  then 
were  evil  counsellors,  a  malignant  party  about  the  King,  by  whom  Ihs 
religion  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom  were  both  in  danger,  (this  they  might 
do ;  they  had  done  it  then ;)  they  might  take  away,  be  it  from  the  King  or 
people,  whatsoever  they  in  their  judgments  should  think  fit.  This  wit 
lawful ;  they  had  declared  it  so :  let  tiie  world  judge  whether  his  majesty 
had  charged  them  unjustly,  and  whether  they  were  not  guilty  of  the  crins 
which  themselves  confessed  (being  proved)  was  a  great  one;  and  how 
safely  his  majesty  might  commit  the  power  those  people  desired  into  thsir 
hands,  who  in  all  probability  would  be  no  sooner  possessed  of  it  than  thsf 
would  revive  that  tragedy  which  Mr.  Hooker  relates  ^  of  the  Anabaptisli 
in  Germany ;  who,  talking  of  nothing  but  faith  and  of  the  trae  fear  of  God« 
and  that  riches  and  honour  were  vanity,  at  first,  upon  the  great  opinion  of 
their  humility,  zeal,  and  devotion,  procured  much  reverence  and  eetimatlott 
with  the  people ;  after,  finding  how  many  persons  they  had  ensnared  with 
their  hypocrisy,  they  began  to  propose  to  themselves  to  refonn  both  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  government  of  the  state :  then,  because  posdbly 
they  might  meet  with  some  opposition,  they  secretly  entered  into  a  league 
of  association ;  and  shortly  after,  (finding  the  power  they  had  gotten  wHh 
the  credulous  people,)  enriched  Uiemselves  with  all  kind  of  qtofl  and 
pillage,  and  justified  themselves  upon  our  Saviour's  promise.  The  mmk 
shall  inherit  the  earth ;  and  declared  their  title  [was*]  the  same  whSoh  the 
righteous  Israelites  had  to  the  goods  of  the  wicked  Egyptians."  Ss 
majesty  said,  <  this  story  was  worth  the  reading  at  large,  and  needed  no 
application. 

287.  '  But  his  majesty  might  by  no  means  say,  that  he  had  the  ime 
title  to  hii  town  of  Hull,  and  the  ammunition  there,  as  any  of  his  snbjeels 
had  to  their  land  or  money :  that  was  a  principle  that  pulled  np  the  foim* 
dation  of  the  liberty  and  property  of  every  subject.     Why  1    Beoanee  the 
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perty  in  his  towns,  and  in  his  goods  boaght  with  the  public  1642 
they  conceive  his  magazine  at  Hull  to  be,)  was  inconsistent 
bjects*  property  in  their  lands,  goods,  and  liberty.  Did  these 
that  as  they  assumed  a  power  of  declaring  law,  (and  whatsoeyer 
i  that  declaration  broke  their  privileges,)  so  that  they  had  a 
claring  sense  and  reason,  and  imposing  logic  and  syllogisms  on 

as  well  as  law  upon  the  people  ?  Did  not  all  mankind  know 
I  men  might  have  [several]  rights  and  interests  in  the  selfsame 
and,  and  yet  neither  destroy  the  other  ?  Was  not  the  interest 
paramount  consistent  with  that  of  the  mesne  lord,  and  his  with 

tenant,  and  yet  their  properties  or  interests  not  at  all  con- 
And  why  might  not  his  majesty  then  have  a  full,  lawful 
1  property  in  his  town  of  Hull,  and  yet  his  subjects  have  a 
their  houses  too  ?  But  he  could  not  sell  or  give  away  at  his 
s  town  and  fort,  as  a  private  man  might  do  his  lands  or  goods. 
)  Many  men  have  no  authority  to  let  or  set  their  leases,  or  sell 
have  they  therefore  no  title  to  them  or  interest  in  them  ?  May 
en  from  them  because  they  cannot  sell  them  ?  *  He  said, '  the 
ds  journey  to  Hull  was  neither  to  sell  it  or  give  it  away, 
t  for  the  magazine,  the  munition  there,  that  he  bought  with  hii 
,  he  might  surely  have  sold  that,  lent,  or  given  it  away.  No  ; 
t  with  the  public  money,  and  the  proof  is,  they  conceive  it  so ; 
tat  conceit  had  voted,  that  it  should  be  taken  from  him.  Ex^ 
ce  !  Suppose  his  majesty  had  kept  that  money  by  him,  and  not 
B  with  it,  would  they  have  taken  it  from  him  upon  that  conceit  ? 
they  not,  wheresoever  that  money  was,  (for  through  how  many 
r  it  hath  passed,  it  is  the  public  money  still,  if  ever  it  were,) 
i  take  it  from  the  owners  ?  But  the  towns,  forts,  magazine, 
n,  is  intrusted  to  his  majesty ;  and  he  is  a  person  trusted.*  Hii 
1,  '  he  was  so ;  God,  and  the  law,  had  trusted  him ;  and  he  had 
th  to  discharge  that  trust  for  the  good  and  safety  of  the  people. 
I  they  had  taken,  he  knew  not,  unless  those  which,  in  that 
ey  had  manifestly  maliciously  violated.  Might  any  thing  be 
a  man  because  he  is  trusted  with  it  ?  Nay,  may  the  person 
>  away  the  thing  he  trusts,  when  he  will,  and  in  what  manner 
he  law  had  been  otherwise,  and  he  believed  would  be  so  held, 
ding  their  Declarations. 

t  that  trust  ought  to  be  managed  by  their  advice,  and  the 
d  trusted  them  for  that  purpose.  Impossible,  that  the  same 
.  be  irrevocably  committed  to  his  majesty  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
le  trust,  and  a  power  above  that  trust,  (for  so  was  the  power 
led,)  be  committed  to  others.  Did  not  the  people  that  sent 
upon  them  as  a  body  but  temporary,  and  dissoluble  at  his 
easure  ?  And  could  it  be  believed  that  they  intended  them  for 
IS,  and  controllers  in  the  managing  of  that  trust  which  God  and 
granted  to  him  and  to  his  posterity  for  ever !  What  the  extent 
dssion  and  trust  was,  nothing  could  better  teach  them  than  the 
:)y  they  are  met.*  His  majesty  said,  '  he  called  them  (and 
t  call  they  could  not  have  come  together)  to  be  his  counsellors, 
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1642  not  commanden,  (for,  however  they  frequently  confomided  them,  the  offiMt 
were  several,)  and  counsellon  not  in  all  things,  bat  in  tome  things,  di 
quibwfdam  arduis,  &c.  And  they  would  easily  find  amongst  their  preoedents 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  (upon  whose  *  time  all  good  men  lodked  ¥rith  revcT' 

1593*  ence,)  committed  one  Wentworth,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
Feb.  24.  the  Tower,  (sitting  the  House,)  but  for  proposing  that  they  might  adviss 
the  Queen  in  a  matter  she  thought  they  had  nothing  to  do  to  meddls 
in.     But  his  majesty  is  trusted.      And  is  he  the  only  person  tmitodf 
And  might  they  do  what  their  own  inclination  and  fury  led  them  tot 
Were  not  they  trusted  by  his  majesty  when  he  first  sent  for  them ;  and 
were  they  not  trusted  by  him  when  he  passed  them  his  promise  that  he 
wx)uld  not  dissolve  them  ?    Could  it  be  presumed,  (and  presumptions  gofitf 
with  them,)  that  he  trusted  them  with  a  power  to  destroy  himself,  and  to 
dissolve  his  government  and  authority !    If  the  people  might  be  allowed  to 
make  an  equitable  construction  of  the  laws  and  statutes,  (a  doetzine  aTOwsd 
by  them,)  would  not  all  his  good  subjects  swear,  he  never  intended  by  that 
Act  of  continuance  that  they  should  do  what  they  have  since  done  ?   Wars 
they  not  trusted  by  those  that  sent  them  ?    And  were  they  tmsted  to  altar 
the  government  of  Church  and  State,  and  to  make  themselves  perpetual 
dictators  over  the  King  and  people  ?     Did  they  intend  that  the  law  itself 
should  be  subject  to  their  votes,  and  that  whatsoever  they  said  or  did 
should  be  lawful,  becauBe  they  declared  it  so  ?    The  oaths  they  had  taken 
who  sent  them,  and  without  taking  which,  themselves  were  not  capable  of 
their  place  in  Parliament,  made  [the  one  ^  incapable  of  giving,  and  the 
other  of  receiving  such  a  trust ;  unless  they  would  persuade  his  good  tab* 
jects,  that  his  majesty  is  the  only  supreme  head  and  governor  in  all  cansei 
and  over  all  persons  within  his  dominions,  and  yet  that  they  had  a  power 
over  him  to  constrain  him  to  manage  his  trust  and  govern  his  power 
according  to  their  discretion. 

290.  '  The  contrivers  of  that  Declaration  told  his  majesty,  that  thej 
would  never  allow  him  (an  humble  and  dutiful  expression)  to  be  judge  ii 
the  law ;  that  belonged  only  to  them ;  they  might,  and  most,  judge  and 
declare.*  His  majesty  said,  '  they  all  knew  what  power  the  Pope,  nnder 
the  pretence  of  interpreting  Scriptures,  and  declaring  artides  of  fidth, 
(though  he  decline  the  making  the  one  or  the  other,)  had  nsorped  over 
men's  consciences  ;  and  that,  under  colour  of  having  power  of  ordering  all 
things  for  the  good  of  men's  souls,  he  entitles  himself  to  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world.  He  would  not  accuse  the  framers  of  that  Declaration,  (how 
bold  soever  they  were  with  his  majesty,)  that  they  inclined  to  Popery,  of 
which  another  maxim  was,  that  idl  men  must  submit  their  reason  and 
understanding,  (and  the  Scripture  itself,)  to  that  declaring  power  of  his : 
neither  would  he  tell  them,  (though  they  had  told  him  so,)  that  they  nse 
the  very  language  of  the  rebels  of  Ireland  :  and  yet  they  say  those  rebels 
declare,  that  whatsoever  they  do  is  for  the  good  of  the  King  and  kingdom. 

^  ['  good,*  MS. ;  but  not  in  the  printed  copies  of  the  Answer.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  this  Answer  (from  the  middle  of  §  286)  has  been  transcribed  for 
Clarendon  by  a  very  careless  scribe,  which  accounts  for  the  many  mistaken 
readings  in  the  MS.] 

*  [*  them,*  MS.] 
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Bat  [bis ']  good  lubjecU  would  easily  put  the  case  io  themselves,  whether  1642 
if  the  Papists  in  Ireland  in  [truth  '  ]  were,  or  by  art  or  accident  had  made 
themselves,  the  major  part  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  there,  and  had 
pretended  the  trust  (in  that  Declaration)  from  the  kingdom  of  Ireland ; 
thereupon  had  voted  their  religion  and  liberty  to  be  in  danger  of  extirpation 
from  a  malignant  party  of  Protestants  and  Puritans,  and,  therefore,  that 
they  would  put  themselves  into  a  posture  of  defence ;  that  the  forts  and 
the  militia  of  that  kingdom  were  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  such  persons 
as  they  could  confide  in;  that  his  majesty  was  indeed  trusted  with  the 
towns,  forts,  magazines,  treasures,  offices,  and  people  of  the  kingdom,  for 
the  good,  safety,  and  best  advantage  thereof,  but  as  his  trust  is  for  the  use 
of  the  kingdom,  so  it  ought  to  be  managed  by  the  advice  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  whom  the  kingdom  had  trusted  for  that  purpose,  it  being  their 
duty  to  see  it  discharged  according  to  [the  ^  condition  and  true  intent 
thereof,  and  by  all  possible  means  to  prevent  the  contrary  :  *  his  majesty 
•aid,  '  let  all  hii  good  subjects  consider,  if  that  rebellion  had  been  plotted 
with  all  that  formality,  and  those  circumstances  declared  to  be  legal,  (at 
lea«t,  according  to  the  equitable  sense  of  the  law,)  and  to  be  for  the  public 
good,  and  justifiable  by  necessity,  (of  which  they  were  the  only  judges,) 
whether  they  might  have  thought  their  design  to  be  more  cunning,  they 
would  believe  it  the  more  justifiable. 

291.  '  Nay,  let  the  framers  of  that  Declaration  ask  themselves,  if  the 
evil  counsellors,  the  malignant  party,  the  persons  ill  affected,  the  Popish 
lords  and  their  adherents,  should  prove  now  or  hereafter  to  be  a  major  part 
of  both  Houses,  (for  it  had  been  declared  that  a  great  part  of  both  Houses 
had  been  such,  and  so  might  have  been  the  greater ;  nay,  the  greater  part 
of  the  House  of  Peers  was  still  declared  to  be  such,  and  [his  majesty  *]  had 
not  heard  of  any  of  their  conversions ;  and  thereupon  it  had  been  earnestly 
pressed,  that  the  major  part  of  the  Lords  might  join  with  the  major  part  of 
the  House  of  Commons,)  [would  ^  his  majesty  [be]  bound  to  consent  to  all 
[such  alterations  *]  as  Uiose  men  should  propose  to  him,  and  resolve  to  be 
tor  the  public  good  ?  And  should  the  liberty,  property,  and  security  of  all 
his  subjects  depend  on  what  such  votes  should  declare  to  be  law  ?  Was  the 
order  of  the  militia  unfit  and  unlawful  whilst  the  major  part  of  the  Lords 
refused  to  join  in  it,  (as  they  had  done  two  or  three  several  times,  and  it 
was  never  heard  before  this  Parliament  that  they  should  be  so,  and  so  often, 
pressed  after  a  dissent  declared,)  and  did  it  grow  inmiediately  necessary  for 
the  public  safety,  and  lawful  by  the  law  of  the  land,  as  soon  as  so  many  of 
the  dissenting  peers  were  driven  away,  (after  their  names  had  been  required 
at  the  bar,  contrary  to  the  freedom  and  foundation  of  Parliaments^  that  the 
other  opinion  prevailed  ?  Did  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject  depend 
upon  such  accidents  of  days  and  hours  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
know  his  right  in  either  f    God  forbid. 

292.  '  But  now,  to  justify  their  invasion  of  his  majesty's  ancient,  unques- 
tioned, undoubted,  right,  settled  and  established  on  his  majesty  and  his 
posterity  by  God  himself,  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  all  possible  titles 
of  compact,  laws,  oaths,  peipetnal  and  uncontradicted  custom,  by  his  people ; 

>  ['  as,'  MS.]  •  ['  trust,'  MS.]  »  [*  their,'  MS. J 
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1^6  The  Kifig's  answer  to  tie  [y. 

1642  what  had  they  alleged  to  declare  to  the  kingdom,  (as  they  lay,)  the  ohUgir 
tion  that  lieth  upon  the  kings  of  this  realm  to  pass  all  sach  bills  as  are 
offered  unto  them  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  ?  A  thing  never  beard  of 
till  that  day  :  an  oath,  (authority  enough  for  them  to  break  all  than,)  that 
IB  or  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  kings  of  this  realm,  which  is,  as  well  to 
remedy  by  law  such  inconveniences  the  king  may  suffer,  as  to  keep  sad 
protect  the  laws  already  in  being :  and  the  form  of  this  oath,  (they  sud,) 
did  appear  upon  a  record  there  cited,  and  by  a  clause  in  the  preamble  of  a 
statute  made  in  the  25th  year  of  Edward  III.* 

293.  His  majesty  said,  '  he  was  not  enough  acquainted  ¥rith  reootds  to 
know  whether  that  were  fully  and  [ingenuously^]  cited;  and  when,  and  how, 
and  why,  the  several  clauses  had  been  inserted,  or  taken  out  of  the  oaths 
formerly  adminifltered  to  the  kings  of  this  realm :  yet  he  oould  not  possibly 
imagine  the  assertion  that  Declaration  made  could  be  deduced  from  the 
words  or  the  matter  of  that  oath :  for,  unless  they  had  a  power  of  declariiig 
Latin  as  well  as  law,  sure  eUgerit  signified  hath  chosen,  as  well  as  wiU 
choose ;  and  that  it  signified  so  Uiere,  (besides  the  authority  of  the  [perpetual 
practice  of  all  succeeding  ages ; "]  a  better  interpreter  than  their  votes,)  it 
was  evident  by  the  reference  it  had  to  customs,  eofuuetudines  qua§  wAgns 
elegerit :  and  could  that  be  a  custom  which  the  people  should  ohoose  after 
this  oath  taken  ?     And  should  a  king  be  sworn  to  defend  such  customs ! 
Besides,  could  it  be  imagined  that  he  should  be  bound  by  oath  to  pass  sodi 
laws,  (and  such  a  law  was  the  bill  they  brought  to  him  of  the  militia,)  as 
should  put  the  power  wherewith  he  was  trusted  out  of  himseilf  into  the 
hands  of  other  men,  and  divest  and  disable  himself  of  all  possible  poww  to 
perform  the  great  business  of  the  oath,  which  was,  to  protect  them  ?    If  his 
majesty  gave  away  all  his  power,  or  it  were  taken  from  him,  he  ooold  noft 
protect  any  man :  and  what  discharge  would  it  be  for  his  majesty,  either 
before  God  or  man,  when  his  good  subjects,  whom  God  and  the  law  had 
committed  to  his  charge,  should  be  worried  and  spoiled,  to  say  that  be 
.    trusted  pthers  to  protect  them,  that  is,  to  do  that  duty  for  bim  which  was 
essentially  and  inseparably  his  own.     But  that  all  his  good  sabjeota  mi^it 
see  how  &ithfnlly  these  men,  who  assumed  this  trust  from  them,  desired  to 
discharge  their  trust,  he  would  be  contented  to  publish,  for  their  satubo- 
tion,  a  matter  notorious  enough,  but  what  he  himself  never  thought  to  have 
been  put  to  publish,  and  of  which  the  framers  of  that  Declaration  mi^t  as 
well  have  made  use  as  of  a  [Latin]  record  they  knew  many  of  his  good 
subjects  could  not,  and  many  of  themselves  did  not,  understand,  the  oath 
itself  he  took  at  his  coronation,  warranted  and  enjoined  to  it  by  the  eostoms 
and  directions  of  his  predecessors ;  and  the  ceremony  of  their  and  his  taking 
it ;  they  might  find  it  in  the  records  of  the  Exchequer.    This  it  la : 

294.  The  aermon  being  done,  the  arehbiehop  goeth  to  the  King,  and  asb 
hia  vnllingnees  to  take  the  oath  wuallg  taken  by  hie  predeceeeon. 

295.  Tlie  King  ahetceth  himself  willing,  [arisefh']  and  goeth  to  tk0  aUar, 
The  archbishop  adminisiereth  these  questions,  and  the  King  answen  them 
severally : — 

»  [*  ingeniously,'  MS.] 

'  ['  trial  practice  of  all  preceding  times,*  MS.] 
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296.  Episoopnfl.    Sir,  viU  you  grant  and  keep,  awl  hy  your  oath  eon- 1642 
Jirm  to  the  people  of  Englandy  the  laws  and  customs  to  them  granted  by 

th^  Inngs  of  England,  your  lawfvl  and  religious  predecessors:  and  namely, 
the  laws,  customs,  and  franchises  granted  to  the  clergy,  by  the  glorious 
hing  St.  Edward,  your  predecessor,  according  to  the  laws  of  Ood,  the  true 
profatsion  of  the  Gospel  established  in  this  kingdom,  and  agreeable  to  tlte 
prerogative  of  the  kings  thereof,  and  the  ancient  customs  of  this  realm  f 

Bex.  I  grant,  and  promise  to  keep  them, 

297.  Episc.  Sir,  will  you  keep  peace,  and  godly  agreement  entirely, 
{aceordiny  to  your  power,)  both  to  God,  the  holy  Church,  the  clergy,  and 
the  people? 

Rex.  I  will  keep  it. 

298.  EpiBo.  Sir,  will  you  {to  your  power)  cause  law,  justice  and  dis- 
crttion,  in  mercy  and  truth,  to  be  executed  in  all  yow  judgments  f 

Rex.  I  will, 

299.  Epiio.  Sir,  will  you  grant  to  hold  and  keep  the  laws  and  rightful 
cuetotns  which  the  commonalty  of  this  your  kingdom  have ;  ami  will  you 
defend  and  uphold  them  to  the  honour  of  God,  so  much  as  in  you  lieth  t 

Rex.  I  grant,  and  promise  so  to  do. 

300.  Then  one  of  the  bisTiops  reads  this  admonition  to  the  King,  before 
the  people^  with  a  loud  voice  : 

301.  Our  Lord  and  King,  we  beseech  you  to  pardon,  and  to  grant,  and 
to  preserve  unto  us,  and  to  the  churches  committeil  to  our  charge,  all 
canonical  privileges,  and  due  law  and  justice :  and  that  you  would  protect 
ami  defentl  us,  <u  every  good  king  in  his  kingdom  ought  to  be  protector 
and  defender  of  the  bishops  and  the  churches  under  their  government. 

The  King  answerefh : 

302.  With  a  willing  ami  devout  heart  I  promise,  and  grant  my  pardon  ; 
and  that  I  will  preserve  awl  maintain  to  you,  and  the  churches  committed 
to  your  charge,  all  canonical  privileges  ami  due  law  ami  justice;  and 
that  I  will  be  your  protector  awl  drfewler,  to  my  power,  by  the  assistance 
of  God,  as  every  good  king  in  his  kingdom  in  right  ought  to  protect  awl 
defeml  the  bishops  and  churches  under  their  government, 

803.  Then  the  King  ariseth,  and  is  led  to  the  Communion  table :  where 
he  makes  a  solemn  oath,  in  sight  of  aU  the  people,  to  observe  the  premises  ; 
and,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  book,  saith, 

Thb  Oath. 

804.  7*he  things  which  I  have  before  promised,  I  shall  perform  and 
keep :  so  help  me  God,  and  the  contents  of  this  book, 

305.  His  nutjesty  said,  'All  the  world  might  judge,  whether  inch 
doctrine,  or  such  condonons,  as  those  men  brought,  could  follow,  or 
have  the  least  pretence,  from  that  oath.  For  the  preamble  of  the  statute 
they  cited,  that  told  hit  majesty,  that  the  king  was  bound  to  remedy  by 
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1642  law  the  muchievef  and  damages  which  happen  to  hii  people : '  his  majeitj 
said, '  he  was  so ;  *  but  asked, '  whether  the  king  were  bound  bj  the  pre- 
amble of  that  statute  to  renounce  his  own  judgment,  his  own  nndentand- 
ing  in  those  mischieves,  and  of  those  remedies  ?  How  fiur  forth  he  wis 
obliged  to  follow  the  judgment  of  his  Parliament,  that  Dedaratiai  still 
confessed  to  be  a  question.  Without  question,*  he  said, '  none  ooald  taks 
upon  them  to  remedy  even  [mischiefs  *]  but  by  law,  for  fear  of  gre>tar 
mischieves  than  those  they  go  about  to  remedy. 

306.  '  But  his  majesty  was  bound  in  justice  to  consent  to  their  pro- 
posals, because  there  was  a  trust  reposed  in  his  majesty  to  preserve  the 
kingdom  by  making  new  laws.'  He  said,  *he  was  glad  there  was  so; 
then  he  was  sure  no  new  law  could  be  made  without  his  consent ;  sad 
that  the  gentleness  of  his  answer,  Le  roy  ^aviwra^  if  it  be  no  denial,  it  ii 
no  consent ;  and  then  the  matter  was  not  great.  Tliey  would  yet  allow 
his  majesty  a  greater  latitude  of  granting  or  denying  as  he  should  think  fit 
in  public  acts  of  grace,  as  pardons,  or  the  like  grants  of  favour :  why  did 
they  so  ?  If  those  pardons  and  public  acts  of  grace  were  for  the  paUk 
good,  ([which]'  they  might  vote  them  to  be,)  they  wonld  then  be 
'  absolutely  in  their  own  disposal ;  but  had  they  left  that  power  to  Ui 
majesty  ?  They  had  sure  at  least  shared  it  with  him ;  how  else  had  thsy 
got  the  power  to  pardon  sergeant-major-general  Skippon,  (a  new 
of  state,  and  a  subject  his  majesty  had  no  authority  to  send  to 
with,)  [and  all^  other  persons  employed  by  them,  and  soch  as  had 
employed  themselves  for  them,  not  only  for  what  they  had  done,  but  fat 
what  they  should  do  ?  If  they  had  power  to  declare  such  actions  to  be  no 
treason  which  his  majesty  would  not  pardon,  and  such  actions  to  be 
treason  which  need  no  pardon ;  the  latitude  they  allowed  his  majesty  of 
granting  or  denying  of  pardons  was  a  jewel  they  might  still  be  content  to 
suffer  his  majesty  to  wear  in  his  crown,  and  never  think  themselves  ths 
more  in  danger. 

807.  *A11  this  considered,  the  contriver  of  that  message,  (sinee  thsj 
would  afford  his  majesty  no  better  title,)  whom  they  were  angry  with,  did 
not  conceive  the  people  of  this  land  [to  be]  so  void  of  common  sense  as  to 
believe  his  majesty,  (who  had  denied  no  one  thing  for  the  ease  and  benefit 
of  them  which  in  justice  or  prudence  could  be  asked,  or  in  honour  and 
conscience  could  be  granted,)  to  have  cast  off  all  care  of  the  subjects* 
good;  and  the  framers  and  devisers  of  that  Declaration  (who  had  en- 
deavoured to  render  his  majesty  odious  to  his  subjects,  and  them  didcjal 
to  him,  [by*]  pretending  such  a  trust  in  them)  to  have  only  taken  it  np: 
neither,  he  was  confident,  would  they  be  satisfied,  when  they  felt  ^ 
misery  and  the  burdens  which  the  fury  and  the  malice  of  those  people 
would  bring  upon  them,  with  being  told  that  calamity  proceeded  from  evil 
counsellors  whom  nobody  could  name,  from  plots  and  conspiracies  whieh 
no  man  could  discover,  and  from  fears  and  jealousies  which  no  man  under- 
stood; and  therefore,  that  the  consideration  of  it  should  be  left  to  the 
conscience,  reason,  affection,  and  loyalty  of  his  good  subjects,  who  do 

»  [*  mischances,'  MS.]  «  [« while,'  MS.] 

»  [*  shall,'  MS.]  •  [*  they,'  Maj 
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Qndentand  the  govenmieiit  of  this  kingdom/  his  majesty  said,  '  he  was  1642 
well  content.* 

308.  His  majesty  asked, '  Where  the  folly  and  madness  of  those  people 
would  end,  who  would  have  his  people  believe  that  his  absenting  himself 
from  London,  (where  with  his  safety  he  could  not  stay,)  and  the  con- 
tinuing his  magazine  at  Hull,  proceeded  from  the  secret  plots  of  the 
Papists  here,  and  to  advance  the  designs  of  the  Papists  in  Ireland  ?  But 
it  was  no  wonder  that  they  who  could  believe  sir  J.  Hotham*s  shutting 
his  majesty  out  of  Hull  to  be  an  act  of  affection  and  loyalty,  would  be* 
lieve  that  the  Papists  or  the  Turk  persuaded  him  to  go  thither. 

809.  '  And  could  any  sober  man  think  that  Declaration  to  be  the  con- 
tent  of  either  or  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  unawed  either  by  fraud  or 
force,  which  (after  so  many  thanks,  and  humble  acknowledgments  of  his 
gracious  favour  in  his  message  of  the  20th  of  January,  so  often  and  so 
unanimously  presented  to  his  majesty  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament) 
now  told  him.  That  the  message  at  first  was,  and,  as  often  as  it  had  been 
since  mentioned  by  him,  had  been,  a  breach  of  privilege,  (of  which  they 
had  not  used  to  have  been  so  negligent,  as  in  four  months  not  to  have 
complained,  if  such  a  breach  had  been,)  and  that  their  own  method  of 
proceeding  should  not  be  proposed  to  them:  as  if  his  majesty  had  only 
authority  to  call  them  together,  not  to  tell  them  what  they  were  to  do, 
not  to  much  as  with  reference  to  his  own  affairs.  What  their  own  method 
bad  been,  and  whither  it  had  led  them  and  brought  the  kingdom,  all 
men  see ;  what  [his  ^]  would  have  been,  if  seasonably  and  timely  applied 
imto,  all  men  might  judge ;  his  majesty  would  speak  no  more  of  it. 

810.  'But  see  now  what  excellent  instances  they  had  found  out,  to 
prove  an  inclination,  if  not  in  his  majesty,  in  some  about  him,  to  civil  war: 
their  going  with  his  majesty  to  the  House  of  Conmions,  (so  often  urged, 
and  so  fully  answered,)  their  attending  on  him  to  Hampton  Court,  and 
appearing  in  a  warlike  manner  at  Kingston-upon-Thames ;  his  going  to 
Hull ;  their  drawing  their  swords  at  York,  demanding,  Who  would  he  for 
ike  King  I  the  declaring  sir  John  Hotham  traitor,  before  the  message  sent 
to  the  Parliament ;  the  propositions  to  the  gentry  in  Yorkshire  to  assist 
his  majesty  against  sir  John  Hotham,  before  he  had  received  an  answer 
from  the  Parliament.  All,  desperate  instances  of  an  inclination  to  a  civil 
war.  Examine  them  again !  The  manner  and  intent  of  his  going  to  the 
House  of  Commons  he  had  set  forth  at  large  in  his  answer  to  their  Decla- 
ration of  the  19th  of  May;  all  men  might  judge  of  it.  Next,  did  they 
themselves  believe,  (to  what  purpose  soever  tiiat  rumour  had  served  their 
turns,)  that  there  was  an  appearance  in  warlike  manner  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames  ?  Did  they  not  know,  that  whensoever  his  majesty  had  been  at 
Hampton  Court,  since  lus  first  coming  to  the  crown,  there  was  never  a  less 
appearance,  or  in  a  less  warlike  manner,  than  at  the  time  they  meant !  * 
He  said,  '  he  would  say  no  more,  but  that  his  appearance  in  a  warlike 
manner  at  Kingston-upon-Thames  and  theirs  at  Kingston-upon-Hull  was 
very  different.  What  was  meant  by  the  drawing  of  swords  at  York,  and 
demanding.  Who  would  be  for  the  King,  must  be  enquired  at  London ; 
lor  his  majesty  believed  very  few  in  York  understood  the  meaning  of  it. 

»  [*  this/  MS.J 
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1642  For  his  going  to  Hall,  (which  they  would  by  no  means  endure  •hooldbe 
called  a  visit,)  whether  it  were  not  the  way  to  prevent,  rather  thia  to 
make,  a  civil  war,  was  very  obvious :  and  the  declaring  him  a  traitor,  in 
the  very  act  of  his  treason,  would  never  be  thought  nniMTaaonaMo  hot  by 
those  who  believed  him  to  be  a  loving  and  loyal  subject ;  no  mare  thn 
the  endeavouring  to  make  the  gentlemen  of  that  county  sensible  of  tlat 
treason,  (which  they  were  in  an  honourable  and  dutiful  degree^)  befbn  he 
received  the  answer  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament :  for,  if  they  hid 
been,  (as  his  majesty  expected  they  should  have  been,)  sensible  of  tibsk 
intolerable  injury  offered  to  him,  might  he  not  have  had  oooanon  to  have 
used  the  affection  of  these  gentlemen  ?  Was  he  sure  that  sir  John  Hothsai, 
who  had  kept  him  out  without  their  order,  (he  spake  of  a  pohlic  order,) 
would  have  let  him  in,  when  they  had  bidden  ^  him  ?  And  if  they  had  ifll 
such  a  sense  of  him,  (as  the  case  falls  out  to  be,)  had  he  not  more  resioa 
to  make  propositions  to  those  gentlemen,  whose  readiness  and  ^^^^o"  he 
or  his  posterity  would  never  forget  ? 

811.  'But  this  business  of  Hull  sticks  still  with  them;  and,  finding hb 
questions  hard,  they  are  pleased  to  answer  his  majesty  by  asking  other 
questions  of  him :  no  matter  for  the  exceptions  against  the  ettrl  of  New- 
castle, (which  have  been  so  often  uiged  as  one  of  the  principal  groondi  of 
their  fears  and  jealousies,  and  which  drew  that  question  from  him,)  thiy 
asked  his  majesty,  why,  when  he  held  it  necessary  that  a  governor  shoold 
be  placed  in  Hull,  sir  John  Hotham  should  be  refused  by  him,  and  the 
earl  of  Newcastle  sent  down  ?  *  His  majesty  answered, '  because  he  had  s 
better  opinion  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle  than  of  sir  John  Hotham ;  and  de- 
sired to  have  such  a  governor  over  his  towns,  (if  he  must  have  any,)  si 
should  keep  them  for,  and  not  against,  him :  and  if  his  going  down  woe 
in  a  more  private  way  than  sir  John  Hotham^s,  it  was  because  he  had  not 
that  authority  to  make  a  noise  by  levying  and  billeting  of  soldiers,  in  s 
peaceable  time,  upon  his  good  subjects,  as  it  seemed  sir  John  HofthsB 
carried  down  with  him.  And  the  imputation  which  is  oast  by  the  waj 
upon  that  earl,  to  make  his  reputation  not  so  unblemished  as  he  oonoeiTed 
and  the  world  believes  it  to  be,  and  which,  though  it  was  not  groond 
enough  for  a  judicial  proceeding,  (it  is  wonder  it  was  not,)  was  yet  ground 
enough  of  suspicion,  must  be  the  case  of  every  subject  in  England,  (and  he 
wished  it  went  no  higher,)  if  every  vile  aspersion,  contrived  by  unknown 
hands,  upon  unknown  or  unimaginable  grounds,  (which  is  the  way  pne- 
tised  to  bring  any  virtuous  and  deserving  men  into  obloqay,)  shoald 
receive  the  least  credit  or  countenance  in  the  world. 

312.  'They  tell  him,  their  exception  to  those  gentlemen  who  delivered 
their  petition  to  him  at  York  was,  that  they  presumed  to  take  the  st]^ 
upon  them  of  all  the  gentry  and  inhabitant  of  thai  county  ;  whereas,  tbej 
say,  so  many  more  of  as  good  quality  as  themselves,  of  that  ooonty,  woe 
of  another  opinion,  and  have  since,  by  their  petition  to  his  majesty,  dis- 
avowed that  act.  Their  information  in  that  point,*  his  majesty  said, '  was 
no  better  than  it  useth  to  be;  and  they  would  find  that  neither  the 
number  or  the  quality  of  those  who  have  or  will  disavow  that  petition 

^  [Erroneously  altered  by  Clarendon  himself  to  '  forbidden*  in  the  MS.] 
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as  thej  imagine ;  though  too  many  weak  persons  were  misled  (which  1642 
they  did,  and  would  every  day  more  and  more,  understand)  by  the  faction, 
•kill,  and  industry  of  that  true  malignant  party  of  which  he  did  and  had 
reason  to  complain.  They  said,  they  had  [received]  no  petition  of  so 
strange  a  nature.  What  nature  ?  Contrary  to  the  votes  of  both  Houses. 
That  is,  they  had  received  no  petition  they  had  no  mind  to  receive.  But 
his  majesty  had  told  them  again,  and  all  his  good  subjects  would  tell  them, 
that  they  had  received  petitions,  with  joy  and  approbation,  against  the 
Toies  of  both  Houses  of  their  predecessors,  confirmed  and  established  into 
laws  by  the  consent  of  his  majesty  and  his  ancestors ;  and  allowed  those 
petitions  to  carry  the  style,  and  to  seem  to  carry  the  desires,  of  cities, 
towns,  and  counties,  when,  of  either  city,  town,  or  county,  very  few  known 
or  considerable  persons  had  been  privy  to  such  petitions:  whereas,  in 
truth,  the  petitions  delivered  to  his  majesty,  against  which  they  except, 
carried  not  the  style  of  all,  but  9om€f  of  the  gentry  and  inhabitants,  and 
implied  no  other  consent  than  such  as  went  visibly  along  with  it. 

SIS.  '  But  his  majesty  was  all  this  while  in  a  mistake ;  the  magazine 
at  Hull  was  not  taken  from  him.  Who  told  them  so  ?  They  who  assure 
them,  (and  whom  without  breaking  their  privileges  they  must  believe,) 
that  sir  John  Hotham's  shutting  the  gates  against  his  majesty,  and  resist- 
ing his  entrance  with  armed  men,  (though  he  thought  it  in  defiance 
of  him,)  was  indeed  in  obedience  to  him  and  his  authority,  and  for  his 
service  and  the  service  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  to  let  none  in  but  such 
as  came  with  his  majesty's  authority  signified  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment: (himself  and  they  had  ordered  it  so:)  and  therefore  he  kept 
his  majesty  out  only  till  his  majesty,  or  he  himself,  might  send  for  their 
directions.*  His  majesty  said,  *  he  knew  not  whether  the  contrivers  of 
that  Declaration  meant  that  his  good  subjects  should  so  soon  understand, 
(though  it  was  plain  enough  to  be  understood,)  the  meaning  of  the  Kind's 
nmtkority  ngnified  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament :  but  sure  the  world 
woald  now  easily  discern  in  what  miserable  case  he  had  by  this  time 
been,  (it  is  bad  enough  as  it  is,)  if  he  [had]  consented  to  their  bill,  or  to 
their  ordinance,  of  the  militia,  and  given  those  men  power  to  have  raised 
all  the  arms  of  the  kingdom  against  him,  for  the  conmion  good,  by  his  own 
aathority :  would  they  not,  as  they  had  kept  him  from  Hull,  by  this  time 
have  beaten  him  from  York,  and  pursued  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  in  his 
own  behalf?  Nay,  might  not  this  munition,  (which  is  not  taken  from  him,) 
be  employed  against  him,  not  against  his  authority  signified  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  but  only  to  kill  those  ill  counsellors,  the  malignant 
party,  which  is  about  him,  and  yet  for  his  good,  for  the  public  good,  (they 
would  declare  it  so,)  and  so  no  treason  within  the  statute  of  25  Ed.  III.  ? 
which,  by  their  interpretation,  had  left  his  majesty  the  King  of  England 
a^«olotely  less  provided  for,  in  point  of  safety,  than  the  meanest  subject 
of  the  kingdom :  and  every  subject  of  this  land  (for  whose  security  that 
law  was  made,  that  they  may  know  their  duty,  and  their  danger  in  break- 
ing of  it)  may  be  made  a  traitor  when  these  men  please  to  say  he  is  so. 
But  did  they  think  that  upon  such  an  interpretation,  (upon  pretence  of 
authority  of  book-cases  and  precedents,  which,  without  doubt,  they  would 
have  cited  if  they  had  been  to  their  purpose,)  out  of  which  nothing  can 
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1642  refiult  bat  confusion  to  king  and  people,  would  find  any  credit  irhk 
his  good  eabjects'?  and  that  90  excellent  a  law,  made  both  for  secori^of 
king  and  people,  shall  be  so  eluded,  by  an  interpiretatkm  no  learned 
lawyer  in  Eni^land  would  at  this  hour,  he  believed,  wt  nnder  hit  hand, 
notwithstanding  the  authority  of  that  Declaration,  which  he  hoped  ihill 
bring  nothing  but  infamy  upon  the  contriven  of  it  ? 

314.  *  Now  to  their  privileges.    Though  it  be  true,  they  B»y,  that  thdr 
privileges  do  not  extend  to  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  w  as  to 
exempt  the  members  from  all  manner  of  process  and  trial,  yet  it  dolk 
privilege  them  in  the  way  or  method  of  their  trial:   the  cmose  mnH 
be  first  brought  before  them,  and  their  consent  asked,  before  yon  cu 
proceed.     Wliy  then  their  privileges  extend  as  &r  in  these  cases  as  in  say 
that  are  most  unquestioned ;   for  no  privilege  whatsoever  exempts  thoa 
from  all  manner  of  process  and  trial,  if  you  first  acquaint  the  House  with 
it,  and  they  give  yon   leave  to  proceed  by  those  processes  or  to  thai 
trial.     But  by  this  rule,  if  a  member  of  either  House  commit  a  murder, 
you  must  by  no  means  meddle  with  him  till  you  have  acquainted  that 
House  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  received  their  direction  fbr  yoor 
proceeding,  assuring  yourself  he  will  not  stir  from  that  place  whera  yoo 
left  him  till  you  return  with  their  consent ;  should  it  be  othenriie,  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  every  man,  under  the  pretence  of  murder,  to  tske 
one  after  another,  and  as  many  as  he  pleaseth,  and  so,  consequently,  bring 
a  Parliament  to  what  he  pleaseth  when  he  pleaseth.     If  a  mentbcr  of 
either  House  shall  take  a  purse  at  York,  (he  may  as  probaUy  take  a  pane 
from  a  subject  as  arms  against  hi^  King,)  you  must  ride  to  London  to 
know  what  to  do,  and  he  may  ride  with  you  and  take  a  new  purse  eveiT 
stage,  and  must  not  be  apprehended,  or  declared  a  felon,  till  you  have 
asked  that  House  of  which  he  is  a  member;  should  it  be  otherwise,  it 
might  be  in  every  man^s  power  to  accuse  as  many  members  as  he  would  of 
taking  purses,  and  so  bring  a  Parliament,  (and  so  all  Parliaments,')  to 
nothing.     Would    these    men    he    believed  ?    And    yet    they    make  bo 
doubt  but  evoTT  one  who  hath  taken  the  Protestation  would  defend  tlui 
doctrine  ^ith   his  life   and   fortune.      Would    not  his   subjects  believe 
that     they   had   im|K>sed   a  pretty   Pn^testation  upon    them,  and   that 
they  had  a  very  good  end  in  the  doing  of  it,  if  it  oUigeth   them  to 
such  hazards,   to  such   undertakings?    Must  thoy  forget  or  neglect  his 
m%jesty*B  person,  honour,  and  estate,  which  by  that  Protestation  they  are 
bound  to  defend,  and  in  some  degree  di>  understand  ?  And  must  they  only 
venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  jusUfy  priWleges  they  know  not,  or  eror 
Iieard  of  before  ?  Or  are  they  K»und  by  that  Protestation  to  believe,  that 
the  framers  uf  that  Declaration  have  power  to  extend  their  own  privil«gos 
a!«  far  as  they  think  fit,  and  to  contract  his  majesty's  rights  as  much  as 
tliey  please  ;  and  that  they  are  bound  to  believe  them  in  either,  and  to 
venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  that  quarrel  ? 

315.  *  Fn»iii  declaring  how  mean  a  person  his  majesty  ia,  and  how  much 
the  ki^^^onl  hath  been  mistaken  in  the  understanding  of  the  statute 
of  25  £d.  III.  concerning  treason,  and  that  all  men  need  not  fear  levyii^ 

^  [This  def(H;tive  sentence  stand g  thus  in  the  original  text.     Apparently 
they  *  is  omitted  before  '  would.'] 
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war  against  bim  so  they  have  their  order  to  warrant  them ;  they  proceed,  1042 
in  the  spirit  of  declaring,  to  certify  his  subjects  in  the  mistakings  which 
neAr  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  been  received  concerning  the  statute 
of  the  eleventh  year  of  Hen.  VII.  ch.  i,  (a  statute  all  good  subjects 
will  read  with  comfort,)  and  tell  them,  that  the  serving  of  the  king  for  the 
time  being  cannot  be  meant  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  or  of  any  that  should  call 
himself  king,  but  such  a  one  as  is  allowed  and  received  by  the  Parliament 
in  the  behalf  of  the  kingdom.  And  was  not  his  majesty  so  allowed? 
However,  through  a  dark  mist  of  words,  and  urging  their  old  privileges, 
(which  he  hoped  he  had  sufficiently  answered,  and  will  be  every  day  more 
ctmfnted  by  the  sctions  of  his  good  subjects,)  they  conclude,  that  those  that 
shall  guide  themselves  by  the  Judgment  of  Parliament,  (which  they  say  is 
tbeir  own,)  ought,  whatsoever  happen,  to  be  secure  and  free  from  all 
aoeoant  and  penalties,  upon  the  ground  and  equity  of  that  very  statute. 
How  far  their  own  chancellor  may  help  them  in  that  equity,  his  majesty 
knew  not ;  but  (by  the  help  of  God,  and  that  good  law,)  he  would  allow  no 
soch  equity.  So  then,  [here ']  is  the  doctrine  of  that  Declaration,  and  these 
the  positions  of  the  contrivers  of  it : — 
I.  That  thty  have  an  abwlute  power  of  declaring  the  law,  and  that 

vhattoever  they  declare  to  be  m  ought  not  to  he  questioned  by  his  majesty 

itr  any  tuhject   So  that  all  right  and  safety  of  him  and  his  people  must 

depend  upon  their  pleasure. 

3.  That  no  "precedents  can  he  limits  to  bound  their  proceedings.      So 

they  may  do  what  they  please. 

3.  That  the  Parliament  may  dispose  of  any  thing  wherein  the  King  or 
subject  hath  a  rights  for  the  public  good ;  that  they,  mthout  the  King, 
are  this  Parliament,  and  judge  of  this  public  good ;  and  that  his  majesty* s 
eoHsetti  is  not  necessary.  So  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  all  the 
good  laws  made  for  the  security  of  them,  may  be  disposed  of,  and  re- 
pealed, by  the  major  part  of  both  Houses,  at  any  time  present  and 
by  any  ways  and  means  procured  so  to  be ;  and  his  majesty  had  no  power 
to  protect  them. 

4.  That  no  member  of  either  House  ought  to  be  tronhleil  or  meddlal 
vith  for  treason,  felony,  or  any  other  crime,  without  the  cause  frst 
brought  before  them,  that  they  may  jwlge  of  the  fact,  and  their  Lave 
obtained  to  proceed . 

5.  That  the  sovtreign  power  resides  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  awl 
that  his  tnajesfy  had  no  negatice  voice.  So  then  his  majesty  himself  must 
be  subject  to  their  commands. 

6.  That  the  levying  of  forces  against  tlie  jyersonal  Commands  of  the 
King  {though  accompanied  with  his  present)  in  not  levying  war  agairutt 
the  King  ;  hut  the  levying  war  against  his  laws  and  authority,  {which  tliey 
hatP  power  to  declare  and  signify),  though  not  ajainst  his  person,  is  b  vy- 
ing war  against  the  King :  and  that  treason  cannot  be  committed  against 
his  person  otherwise  than  cm  he  is  intrusted  with  the  kingdom,  and  dis- 
charging that  trust ;  and  that  they  have  a  power  to  judge  whether  hf 
discharge  this  trust  or  no, 

7.  That  if  they  should  make  the  highent  ]}rf  cedents  of  other  parliaments 

1  ['there,*  MS.] 
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1642  tl^r  paffems,  there  tcould  he  no  came  to  complain  of  want  of  motMf 
or  thity  in  them.  That  in,  they  may  depose  his  majesty  when  they  wiD, 
and  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  so  doing. 

316.  'And  now,  (as  if  the  mere  pablishing  of  their  resolaticnu  would  mot 
only  prevail  with  the  people,  but,  in  the  instant,  destroy  all  spirit  lad 
courage  in  his  majesty  to  preserve  his  own  right  and  honour,)  they  hsd 
since  taken  the  boldness  to  assault  him  with  certain  propositions ;  wludh 
tliey  call  the  moat  necessary  tffecfual  mentis  for  the  removing  thom  jealouna 
and  differeuc'g  between  his  majesty  and  his  jteople ;  that  is,  that  he  would bi 
content  to  divest  himself  of  all  his  regal  rights  and  dignities ;  be  oontott 
with  the  title  of  a  king,  and  suiicr  them,  according  to  their  discretion,  to 
govern  him  and  the  kingdom,  and  to  dispose  of  his  children.  How  smtiUi 
and  agreeable  this  doctrine  and  these  demands  were  to  the  affectSon  of  hii 
loving  subjects,  under  whose  trust  these  men  pretend  to  say  and  do  theH 
monstrous  things,  and  to  design  not  only  the  ruin  of  his  person  bat  of 
monarchy  itself,  (which,  he  might  justly  say,  was  more  than  erer  WW 
offered  in  any  of  his  predecessors*  times ;  for  though  the  person  of  thi 
king  hath  been  sometimes  unjustly  deposed,  yet  the  regal  power  was  nefV 
l>efore  [this]  time  strucken  at,)  he  believes  his  good  subjects  wooU 
find  some  way  to  let  them  and  the  world  know :  and,  from  this  time^  waA 
who  had  1)een  misled  by  their  ill  counsels  to  have  any  hand  hn  thi 
execution  of  tlie  militia  would  see  to  what  ends  their  service  wasdesigiied; 
and  therefore,  if  they  should  presume  hereafter  to  meddle  in  it^  they  imisk 
expect  that  he  would  immediately  proceed  against  them  as  actual  niienof 
sedition,  and  as  enemies  to  his  sovereign  power.' 

His  majesty  said,  '  He  had  done :  and  should  now  expect  ibs 
wMT  actions  these  men  had  power  to  commit  against  him,  (worse  woidi 
they  could  not  give  him)  ;  and  he  doi^^ited  not  but  the  major  part  of  bodi 
Houses  of  Parliament,  when  they  might  come  together  with  their  honoor 
and  safety,  (as  well  those  who  were  surprised  at  the  passing  of  it,  sad 
understood  not  the  malice  in  it,  and  the  confusion  that  must  grow  by  it^  if 
believed,  as  those  who  were  absent,  or  involved,)  would  so  far  resent 
the  indignity  oU'ered  to  his  majesty,  the  dishonour  to  themselves,  and  tfae 
mischief  to  the  whole  kingdom,  by  that  Declaration,  that  they  would 
speedily  make  the  foul  contrivers  of  it  inptances  of  their  exemplary  jnstiee, 
and  brand  them  and  their  doctrine  with  the  marks  of  their  perpetual  soon 
and  indignation.' 

318.  Whilst  this  Answer  and  Declaration  of  his  majesty  was 
preparing  and  publisliing,  which  was  done  with  all  imaginaUe 
haste,  and  to  whicli  they  made  no  reply  till  many  months  after 
the  war  was  begun,  tliey  proceeded  in  all  their  counBels  tMrards 
the  lessening  his  majesty  both  in  reputation  and  power,  and 
towards  the  improving  their  own  interests.  For  the  first, 
upon  the  advantage  of  their  former  vote,  of  the  King's  inten- 
May  27.  tion  to  lev}'  war  against  his  Parliament,  in  the  end  of  May 
they  published  orders  that  the  shrieves  of  the  adjacent  counties 
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lOald  hinder,  and  '  make  stay  of,  all  arms  and  ammunition  1642 
irying  towards  York,'  until  they  had  given  notice  thereof 
ito  the  Lords  and  Ck)mmons,  and  should  have  received  their 
riher  direction ;  and  that  they  should  prevent  the  '  coming  May  28. 
gether  of  any  soldiers,  horse  or  foot,  by  any  warrant  of  his 
igesty,  without  their  advice  or  consent : '  which  they  did, — 
it  upon  any  opinion  that  there  would  be  any  arms  or  ammu- 
tion  carrying  to  his  majesty,  they  having  entirely  possessed 
temselves  of  all  his  stores,  or  that  they  indeed  believed  there 
u  any  commission  or  warrant  to  raise  soldiers,  which  they 
ell  knew  there  was  not;  but — that,  by  this  means,  their 
^t8  in  the  country  (which  many  shrieves  and  justices  of 
saoe  were,  and  most  constables  and  inferior  officers)  might 
K>n  this  pretence  hinder  the  resorting  to  his  majesty ;  which 
Ley  did  with  that  industry,  that  few  who,  foreseeing  the 
Mign  of  those  orders,  did  not  decline  the  great  roads,  and 
ade  not  pretences  of  travelling  to  some  other  place,  who 
svelled  in  any  equipage  towards  his  majesty,  scaped  with- 
it  being  stayed  by  such  watches:  and  most  that  were  so 
ayed,  finding  it  no  boot  to  attend  the  resolution  or  justice  of 
le  Houses,  who  always  commended  the  vigilance  of  their 
imBters,  and  did  not 'expect  they  should  be  bound  up  by  the 
tier  of  their  orders,  made  shift  to  escape  with  their  own 
arsons,  and  were  contented  to  leave  their  horses  behind  them ; 
ley  who  attended  to  be  repaired  by  the  justice  of  the  Houses 
dding  so  many  delays,  and  those  delays  to  be  so  chargeable, 
id  themselves  objected  to  so  many  questions  and  such  an 
iquifiition,  that  they  thought  their  liberty  a  great  prize,  what- 
j%T  they  left  behind  them. 

319.  For  the  improving  their  interest  and  dependence, 
lough  they  had  as  much  evidence  of  the  affections  of  the  city 
\  could  reasonably  be  expected,  and  by  their  exercise  of  the 
ilitia  had  united  them  in  a  firm  bond,  the  communication  of 
lilt,  yet  they  well  understood  their  true  strength  consisted 

the  rabble  of  the  people,  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  sub- 
antial  and  wealthy  citizens  being  not  of  their  party;  and 
Lcept  some  expedient  were  found  out  whereby  they  might 
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1642  be  iuYolved  and  coucemed  in  their  proBpcrity  or  min,  thej 
thought  themselves  not  so  much  in  tmth  possessed  of  that 
city  as  they  seemed  to  bo.     They  had   heard   it   said,  that 
Edward  IV.  of  England  recovered  the  city  of  London,  and  by 
that  the  kingdom,  by  the  vast  debts  that  he  owed  there ;  men 
looking  upon  the  helping  of  him  to  the  crown  as  the  helpisg 
themselves  to  their  money,  which  was  else  desperate.     Upon 
this  ground,  they  had  taken  the  first  opportunity  of  borrowing 
great  sums  of  them  in  the  beginning  of  this  Parliament,  when 
the  richest  and  best  affected  men,  upon  a  presnmption  that 
hereby  the  Scots*  army  would  suddenly  march  into  their  own 
country,  and   the  English  as   soon   be   disbanded,  cheerfully 
furnished  that  money ;  and  upon  this  ground  they  still  forbon 
to  repay  those  sums,  disposing  what  was  brought  in  upon  the 
bills  of  subsidy,  and  other  public  bills,  to  other  purposes.     And 
now,  to  make  themselves  more  sure  of  them,  they  borrowed 
June  3.  another  sum  of  £100,000  of  them,  upon  pretence  of  the  great 
exigences  of  Ireland;   which  was  their  two-edged   sword,  to 
lead  them  into  the  liberty  of  laying  what  imputations  they 
thought  most  convenient  for  their  purposes  upon  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  to  draw  what  money  they  thought  fit  from  the 
city,  and  served  them  now  to  another  important  end,  to  raise 
soldiers ;    but  that  service  itself,  in  order  to  suppressing  the 
i*el)ellion  there,  was  not  in  any  degree  advanced.     Having  by 
these  means  thus  provided  for  their  main  ends,  they  made  the 
I>eoplc  believe  they  were  preparing  propositions  to  send  to  the 
King ;  and  the  people  were  yet  so  innocent  as  to  believe  that 
they  would  never  send  propositions  that  were  not  reasonable : 
for  though  [the]  unusual  acts  [which]  had  been  done  by  the 
King,  as  the  going  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  demanding 
the   members  there,  had   put   thoni    into   as   unusual   appre- 
hensions ;   and  those,  by  the   warmth   and   heat   of  Declara- 
tions and  iViiswers,  had  dmwn  from  them  by  degrees  another 
kind  of  language  than  had  before  been  used ;    yet  most  men 
believed,   when  those  passions  were  digested,  and    that  any 
propositions  should  be  made  by  them,  (which  the  King  had 
long  called  for  and  invited,)  that  they  could  not  but  be  such 
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as  would  open  a  door  for  that  affection,  confidence,  duty,  and  1642 
trust,  upon  which  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  might  be  reasonably 
founded.  And  propositions  they  did  send  to  the  King  in  the 
beginning  of  June  ;  which  were  presented  to  his  majesty  with  June  3. 
great  solemnity  by  their  committee  resident  there;  which  in 
this  pUce  a«  very  necessary  to  be  inserted,  in  the  very  terms 
in  which  they  were  presented,  as  foUoweth  : — 

320.  Tike  humble  Petition  and  Advice  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
with  nineteen  Propositions,  and  the  conclusion,  sent  unto  his 
Majesty  the  second  of  June,  164  a  *. 

'  Your  majesty's  jnotit  hnmble  and  faithful  subjects,  the  Lords  and 
Commons  in  Parliament,  having  nothing  in  their  thoughts  and  desires  more 
precioos  and  of  higher  esteem,  (next  to  the  honour  and  immediate  service 
of  God,)  than  the  just  and  faithful  performance  of  their  duty  to  your 
majesty  and  this  kingdom ;  and  being  very  sensible  of  the  great  distractions 
and  distempers,  and  of  the  imminent  dajigers  and  calamities  which  those 
distractions  and  distempers  are  like  to  bring  upon  your  majesty  and  your 
subjects ;  (all  which  have  proceeded  from  the  subtle  informations,  misohie- 
▼oos  piractices,  and  evil  counsels  of  men  disaffected  to  God*s  true  religion, 
your  majesty's  honour  and  safety,  and  the  public  peace  and  prosperity  of 
your  people ;)  after  a  serious  observation  of  the  causes  of  those  mischiefs, 
do,  in  all  humility  and  sincerity,  present  to  your  majesty  their  most  dutiful 
petition  and  advice :  that,  out  of  your  princely  wisdom  for  the  establishing 
your  own  honour  and  safety,  and  gracious  tenderness  of  the  welfare  and 
sectuity  of  your  subjects  and  dominions,  you  will  be  pleased  to  grant  and 
accept  these  their  humble  desires  and  propositions,  as  the  most  necessary 
and  eifectual  means,  through  God's  blessing,  of  removing  those  jealousies 
and  differences  which  have  unhappily  fallen  out  betwixt  you  and  yoiH* 
people,  and  procuring  both  your  majesty  and  them  a  constant  course  of 
bixiour,  peace,  and  happiness,      y 

The  Propositions 

821 .  I .  *  That  the  lords  and  others  of  your  majesty's  Privy  Council ,  and 
such  great  officers  and  ministers  of  State,  either  at  home  or  beyond  the 
seas,  may  be  put  from  your  Privy  Council,  and  from  those  offices  and 
employments,  excepting  such  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament :  and  that  the  persons  put  into  the  places  and  employments 
of  those  that  are  removed  may  be  approved  of  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  that  Privy  Councillors  shall  take  an  oath  for  the  due  execution 
of  their  places,  in  such  form  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

a.  *  That  the  great  affairs  of  the  kingdom  may  not  be  concluded  or 
transacted  by  the  advice  of  private  men,  or  by  any  unknown  or  unsworn 
councillors ;  but  that  such  matters  as  concern  the  public,  and  are  proper 
for  the  high  court  of  Parliament,  which  is  your  majesty's  great  and 

^  [The  Propositions  passed  the  Houses  on  June  i,  and  were  ordered  on 
June  a  to  be  printed.] 
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164S1  supreme  Council,  may  be  debated,  resolved,  and  tranaaoted  only  in  Par- 
liament, and  not  elsewhere :  and  such  as  shall  presume  to  do  any  thing  to 
the  contrary  shall  be  reserved  to  the  censure  and  judgment  of  Parlia- 
ment :  and  such  other  matters  of  state  as  are  proper  for  yoar  majesty*s 
Privy  Coumnl  shall  be  debated  and  concluded  by  such  of  the  nobilitj  and 
others  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  chosen  for  that  place  by  approbation 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament :  and  that  no  publio  act  canceming  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  which  are  proper  for  your  Privy  Conncnl,  may  be 
esteemed  of  any  validity,  as  proceeding  from  the  royal  authority,  niileii 
it  be  done  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  major  part  of  your  Council, 
attested  under  their  hands.  And  that  your  Council  may  be  limited  to  a 
certain  number,  not  exceeding  twenty-five,  nor  under  fifteen :  and  if  any 
councillor's  place  happen  to  be  void  in  the  interval  of  Parliament,  it  shall 

Lnot  be  supplied  without  the  assent  of  the  major  part  of  the  Comidl,  wludi 
choice  shiJl  be  confirmed  at  the  next  sitting  of  Parliament,  or  else  to  be 
yoid. 

3.  <That  the  Lord  High  Steward  of  England,  Lord  High  Constohle, 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Lord  Treasurer,  Loord 
Privy  Seal,  Earl  Marshal,  Lord  Admiral,  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
Chief  Governor  of  Ireland,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Master  of  the 
Wards,  Secretaries  of  State,  two  Chief  Justices  and  Chief  Baron,  may 
always  be  chosen  with  the  approbation  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
in  the  intervals  of  Parliaments  by  assent  of  the  major  part  c^  the 
Council,  in  such  manner  as  is  before  expressed  in  the  choice  of  oounoillott. 

4.  '  That  he  or  they  unto  whom  the  government  and  education  of  the 
King*8  children  shall  be  committed  shall  be  approved  of  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  in  the  intervals  of  Parliaments  by  the  assent  of  the 
major  part  of  the  Council,  in  such  manner  as  is  before  eapitiBBod  in  the 
choice  of  councillors ;  and  that  all  such  servants  as  are  now  about  them, 
against  whom  both  Houses  shall  have  any  just  exceptions,  shall  be 
removed. 

5.  'That  no  marriage  shall  be  concluded  or  treated  for  any  of  the 
King's  children  vrith  any  foreign  prince,  or  other  person  whatsoever 
abroad  or  at  home,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  under  the  penalty 
of  a  pramunire  unto  such  as  shall  conclude  or  tr^tt  any  mairiage  as 
aforesaid :  and  that  the  said  penalty  shall  not  be  pardoned,  fxt  dispensed 
with,  but  by  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

6.  '  That  the  laws  in  force  against  Jesuits,  priests,  and  Popish  recu- 
sants, be  strictly  put  in  execution,  without  any  toleration  or  diq>en8atifln 
to  the  contrary :  and  that  some  more  effectual  course  may  be  enacted  by 
authority  of  Parliament  to  disable  them  from  making  any  disturbance  in 
the  Stute,  or  eluding  the  laws  by  trusts,  or  otherwise. 

7.  *■  That  the  votes  of  Popish  lords  in  the  House  of  Peers  may  be  taken 
away  so  long  as  they  continue  Papists :  and  that  your  majesty  will  con- 
sent to  such  a  bill  as  shall  be  drawn  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
Papists  by  Protestants  in  the  Protestant  religion. 

8.  '  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  consent,  that  such  a  reforma- 
tion be  made  of  the  church-government  and  liturgy  as  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  shall  advise ;  wherein  they  intend  to  have  consultations  with 
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divines,  as  is  expressed  in  their  Declaration  to  that  purpose :  and  that  1642 
your  majesty  will  contribute  your  best  assistance  to  them,  for  the  raising 
of  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  preaching  ministers  through  the  kingdom : 
and  that  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  give  your  consent  to  laws  for 
the  taking  away  of  innovations  and  superstition  and  of  pluralities,  and 
against  scandalous  ministers. 

9.  'That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  rest  satisfied  with  that 
coarse  that  the  Lords  and  Conmions  have  appointed  for  ordering  of  the 
militia,  until  the  same  shall  be  further  settled  by  a  bill :  and  that  your 
majesty  will  recall  your  declarations  and  proclamations  against  the 
ordinance  made  by  the  Lords  and  Conmions  concerning  it. 

10.  '  That  such  members  of  either  House  of  Parliament  as  have  during 
this  present  Parliament  been  put  out  of  any  place  and  office  may  either  be 
restored  to  that  place  and  office,  or  otherwise  have  satisfaction  for  the 
same,  upon  the  petition  of  that  House  whereof  he  or  they  are  members. 

11.  'That  all  Privy  Councillors  and  judges  may  take  an  oath,  the 
form  whereof  to  be  agreed  on  and  settled  by  Act  of  Parliament,  for 
the  maintaining  of  the  Petition  of  Bight,  and  of  certain  statutes  made  by 
this  Parliament,  which  shall  be  mentioned  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
and  that  an  inquiry  of  all  breaches  and  violations  of  those  laws  may  be 
given  in  charge  by  the  justices  of  the  King*s  Bench  every  term,  and  by 
the  judges  of  assize  in  their  circuits,  and  justices  of  the  peace  at  the 
sessions,  to  be  presented  and  punished  according  to  law. 

12.'  That  all  the  judges,  and  all  the  officers  placed  by  approbation  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  may  hold  their  places  quamdiu  bene  se  ge^- 
serint. 

13.  'That  the  jastice  of  Parliament  may  pass  upon  all  delinquents, 
whether  they  be  within  the  kingdom  or  fled  out  of  it :  and  that  all  per- 
sons cited  by  either  House  of  Parliament  may  appear,  and  abide  the  cen- 
sure of  Parliament. 

14.  '  That  the  general  pardon  offered  by  your  majesty  may  be  granted 
with  such  exceptions  as  shall  be  advised  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

15.  '  That  the  forts  and  castles  of  this  kingdom  may  be  put  under  the 
command  and  custody  of  such  persons  as  your  majesty  shall  appoint  with 
the  i^robation  of  your  Pariiament ;  and  in  the  intervals  of  Parliament 
with  i^probation  of  the  major  part  of  the  Council,  in  such  manner  as  is 
before  expressed  in  the  choice  of  councillors. 

1 6.  '  [That]  the  extraordinary  guards  and  military  forces  now  attending 
your  majesty  may  be  removed  and  discharged ;  and  that  for  the  future 
you  will  raise  no  such  guards  or  extraordinary  forces  but  according  to  tiie 
law  in  case  of  actual  rebellion  or  invasion. 

1 7.  '  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  enter  into  a  more  strict 
alliance  with  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  other  neighbour 
princes  and  states  of  the  Protestant  religion,  for  the  defence  and  main- 
tenance thereof,  against  all  designs  and  attempts  of  the  Pope  and  his 
adherents  to  subvert  and  suppress  it ;  whereby  your  majesty  will  obtain 
a  great  access  of  strength  and  reput^ion,  and  your  subjects  be  much 
encouraged  and  enabled,  in  a  parliamentary  way,  for  your  aid  aifd  assist- 
ance iif  restoring  your  royal  sister  and  her  princely  issue  to  those 
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1642      dignities  and  dominions  which  belong  unto  them,  and  relieying  tha  other 
distressed  Protestant  princes  who  have  suffered  in  the  same  caiue. 

18.  '  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  dear 
the  lord  Kimbolton,  and  the  five  members  of  the  House  of  Commom,  in 
such  manner  that  future  Parliaments  may  be  secured  from  the  oomo* 
quence  of  that  evil  precedent. 

19.  'That  your  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  pass  a  bill  &r 
restraining  peers  made  hereafter,  from  sitting  or  voting  in  PariiamfBt 
unless  they  be  admitted  thereunto  with  the  consent  of  both  Homea  of 
Parliament. 

322.  '  And  these  our  humble  desires  being  granted  by  your  majeity,  we 
shall  forthwith  apply  ourselves  to  regulate  your  present  revenae  in  waA 
sort  as  may  be  for  your  best  advantage,  and  likewise  to  settle  andi  an 
ordinary  and  constant  increase  of  it  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  support  your 
royal  dignity  in  honour  and  plenty,  beyond  the  proportion  of  any  former 
grants  of  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  to  your  majesty's  royal  predeoeMon : 
we  shall  likewise  put  the  town  of  Hull  into  such  hands  as  your  majesty 
shall  appoint  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  Parliament,  and  deliver 
up  a  just  account  of  all  the  magazine ;  and  cheerfully  employ  the  ntteimoft 
of  our  power  and  endeavours  in  the  real  expression  and  performance  of  our 
most  dutiful  and  loyal  affections,  to  the  preserving  and  maintaining  tlie 
royal  honour,  greatness,  and  safety  of  your  majesty  and  your  posterity.* 

June  I.  323.  The  same  day  that  these  Articles  of  Deposition  were 
passed  the  Houses,  that  his  majesty  might  see  how  unable  he 
was  like  to  be  to  contend  with  them,  they  declared  by  an 
order,  the  same  day  printed  and  carefully  dispersed,  that  they 
had  received  information,  (and  indeed  their  informations  were 
wonderful  particular  from  all  parts  beyond  sea,  of  whatsoever 
was  agitated  on  the  King's  behalf,  as  well  as  from  his  Court  of 
whatsoever  was  designed,  or  almost  but  thought  of  to  himself : 
besides,  they  could  pretend  to  receive  information  of  what- 
soever would  any  way  conduce  to  their  pui-pose,  true  or  false,) 
*  that  the  jewels  of  the  Crown  (which,'  they  said,  *  by  the  law 
of  the  land  ought  not  to  be  aliened)  were  either  pawned  or 
sold  in  Amsterdam,  or  some  other  parts  beyond  the  seas ;  and 
thereby  great  sums  of  money  provided  to  be  returned  to  York, 
or  to  some  of  his  majesty's  servants  or  agents  for  his  majesty's 
use :  and  because,*  they  said,  *  it  was  more  than  probable  that 
great  provision  of  moneys,  in  such  an  extraordinary  way,  was 
to  maintain  the  intended  Wiir  against  the  Parliament,  and 
thereby  to  bring  the  whole  kingdom  into  utter  ruin  and  com- 
bustion ;  it  was  therefore  declared  by  the  Lords  and  Commons 
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in  Parliament,  that  whosoever  had  been  or  should  be  an  actor  1642 
in  the  selling  or  pawning  of  any  jewels  of  the  Crown,  or  had 
or  should  pay,  lend,  send^  or  bring  any  money  in  specie  into 
this  kingdom,  for  or  upon  any  of  those  jewels ;  or  whosoever 
had  or  should  accept  of  any  bill  from  beyond  the  seas  for  the 
payment  of  any  sum  of  money  for  or  upon  any  of  those  jewels, 
and  should  pay  any  sum  according  to  such  bill,  after  notice  of 
that  order,  without  acquainting  that  House  with  the  receipt 
of  that  bill  before  he  accept  the  same ;  or  if  he  had  already 
accepted  any  such  bill,  then  vnih.  the  acceptance  thereof, 
before  the  payment  of  the  money ;  every  such  person  should 
be  held  and  accounted  a  promoter  of  that  intended  war,  an 
enemy  to  the  State,  and  ought  to  give  satisfaction  for  that 
public  damage  out  of  his  own  estate/ 

324.  Upon  this  confident  assumption  that  it  was  not  in  the 
King's  power  to  dispose  the  jewels  of  the  Crown ;  that  what- 
soever jewels  were  offered  to  be  pawned  or  sold  by  any  of  the 
King's  ministers  beyond  the  seas  were  the  jewels  of  the  Crown, 
and  no  other;  and  that  all  money  returned  from  thence  for 
his  majesty's  service  was  money  so  raised  and  procured ;  they 
so  much  terrified  men  of  all  conditions  that  the  Queen  having, 
by  the  sale  of  some  of  her  own  jewels  and  by  her  other  dexterity, 
procured  some  money  for  the  King's  supply,  she  could  not,  in 
a  long  time,  find  any  means  to  transmit  it.  However,  this 
made  no  impression  upon  the  King's  resolutions ;  and  though 
it  might  have  some  influence  upon  merchantly  men,  yet  it 
stirred  up  most  generous  minds  to  an  indignation  on  the 
King's  behalf,  and  was  new  evidence,  (if  there  had  wanted 
any,)  what  kind  of  greatness  he  was  to  expect  from  complying 
with  such  immodest  and  extravagant  proposers. 

325.  The  King  was  once  resolved  to  have  returned  no 
answer  to  them  upon  those  Propositions,  but  to  let  the  people 
alone  to  judge  of  the  unreasonableness  of  them,  and  of  the 
indignity  offered  to  him  in  the  delivery  of  them  ;  and  that  was 
the  reason'  of  the  short  mention  he  made  of  them  in  the  close 
of  his  Declaration  to  theirs  of  the  26th  of  May  :  but  he  was 
afterwards  persuaded  to  vouchsafe  a  further  notice  of  them, 
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1642  there  being  some  particulars  popular  enough,  and  others  that 
at  the  first  view  seemed  not  altogether  so  derogatory  to  him 
and  so  inconvenient  to  the  people  as  in  truth  they  were ;  and 
that  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  let  all  the  people  know  that 
wliatsoever  was  reasonable,  and  might  be  beneficial  to  the 
kingdom,  had  been  for  the  most  part  before  offered  by  his 
majesty,  and  should  all  be  readily  granted  by  him ;  and  bo  to 
unfold  the  rest  to  them,  that  they  might  discern  their  own 
welfare  and  security  to  be  as  much  endangered  by  those  de- 
mands as  the  King's  rights,  honour,  and  dignity.  So  that  in 
June  1 8.  a  short  time  after  he  received  them,. he  sent  to  the  two  Housefly 
and  published  to  the  kingdom,  his  answer  to  those  Nineteen 
Propositions ;  in  which 

326.  He  first  remembered  them  of  their  'method  they  had  observed  in 
their  proceedings  towards  him  :  that  they  had  first  totally  snpprened  the 
knovm  law  of  the  land,  and  denied  his  power  to  be  necessary  to  the  wi^Mi^ 
new,  reducing  the  whole  to  their  own  declarations  and  single  votes :  thai 
they  had  possessed  themselves  of  his  magazines,  forts,  and  militim. :  thai 
they  had  so  awed  his  subjects  with  pursuivants,  long  chargeable  attend- 
ance, heavy  censures,  and  ill^al  imprisonments,  that  few  of  them  dmtt 
ofier  to  present  their  tenderness  of  his  majesty's  sufferings,  their  own.  just 
grievances,  and  their  sense  of  those  violations  of  the  law,  (the  birthright  of 
every  subject  of  the  kingdom,)  though  in  an  humble  petition  to  bctii 
Houses:  and  if  any  did,  it  was  stifled  in  the  birth,  called  seditaoOt 
and  burned  by  the  conmion  hanginan :  that  they  had  restrained  the 
attendance  of  his  ordinary  and  necessary  household  servants,  and  seised 
upon  those  small  sums  of  money  which  his  credit  had  provided  to  bay  him 
bread,  with  injunctions  that  none  should  be  suffered  to  be  oonveyed 
or  returned  to  his  majesty  to  York,  or  to  any  of  his  peers,  or  servants  with 
him,  so  that  in  effect  they  had  blocked  him  up  in  that  county :  that  they 
had  filled  the  cars  of  his  people  with  fears  and  jealousies,  (thong^  taken  np 
upon  trust,)  tales  of  skippers,  salt  fleets,  and  such  like,  by  which  alarams 
tiiey  might  prepare  them  to  receive  such  impressions  as  might  best  advance 
their  design  when  it  should  be  ripe.  And  now  it  seemed  they  thought  his 
majesty  sufficiently  prepared  for  those  bitter  pills ;  that  he  was  in  a  hand- 
some posture  to  receive  those  humble  desires ;  (which  probably  were 
intended  to  make  way  for  a  superfoetation  of  a  yet  higher  nature ;  for  they 
did  not  tell  him  this  was  all.)*  He  said,  'he  must  observe,  that  those 
contrivers,  (the  better  to  advance  their  true  ends,)  in  those  propositions 
disguised  as  much  as  they  could  their  intents,  with  a  mixture  of  some 
things  really  to  be  approved  by  every  honest  man,  others  specioos  and 
popular,  and  some  which  were  idready  granted  by  his  majesty :  all  which 
were  cunningly  twisted  and  mixed  with  those  other  things  of  their  main 
design,   of  ambition  and  private   interest,   in  hope  that^  at   the   first 
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view,  every  eye  might  not  so  clearly  discern  them  in  their  proper  1642 
colours.* 
\^  327.  His  majesty  said,  Mf  the  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  9,  10,  15,  16,  19,  demands 
^^•^lad  been  writ  and  printed  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  his  majesty  and  his 
^  people,  it  might  have  been  possible  that  he  and  they  might  have  charitably 
believed  the  Propositions  to  be  such  as  might  have  been  in  order  to 
the  ends  pretended  in  the  petition  ;  to  wit,  the  establishment  of  his  honour 
and  safety,  the  welfare  and  security  of  his  subjects  and  dominions,  and  the 
removing  those  jealousies  and  differences  which  were  said  to  have  un- 
happily fallen  betwixt  his  majesty  and  his  people,  and  procuring  both  his 
majesty  and  them  a  constant  course  of  honour,  peace,  and  happiness.  But 
being  read  and  understood  by  all,  he  could  not  but  assure  himself  that  that 
profesrion,  joined  to  those  Propositions,  would  rather  appear  a  mockery 
and  a  soom ;  the  demands  being  such,  that  he  were  unworthy  of  the  trust ;  ^ 
reposed  in  him  by  the  law,  and  of  his  descent  from  so  many  great  and 
€unoQ8  ancestors,  if  he  could  be  brought  to  abandon  that  power  which 
oould  only  enable  him  to  perform  what  he  was  sworn  to,  in  protecting  his 
people  and  the  laws,  and  so  assume  others  into  it  as  to  divest  himself  of  it, 
although  not  only  his  present  condition  were  more  necessitous  than  it  was, 
(which  it  could  hardly  be,)  and  he  were  both  vanquished  and  a  prisoner, 
and  in  a  worse  condition  than  ever  the  most  unfortunate  of  his  predecessors 
had  been  reduced  to  by  the  most  criminal  of  their  subjects  ;  and  though  the 
bait  iMd  to  draw  him  to  it,  and  to  keep  his  subjects  from  indignation 
^  at  the  mention  of  it,  the  promisee  of  a  plentiful  and  unparalleled  revenue, 
Jymef^  reduced  from  generals  (which  signify  nothing)  to  dear  and  certain 
^i^articiilars  ;  since  such  a  bargain  would  have  but  too  great  a  resemblance 
*^V^of  that  of  £sau*s,  if  he  would  part  with  such  flowers  of  his  crown  as  were 
worth  all  the  rest  of  the  garland,  and  had  been  transmitted  to  him  from  so 
many  ancestors,  and  had  been  found  so  useful  and  necessary  for  the  welfare 
and  security  of  his  subjects,  for '  any  present  necessity,  or  for  any  low  and 
sordid  considerations  of  wealth  and  gain.  And  therefore,  all  men  knowing 
that  those  accommodations  are  most  easily  made  and  most  exactly 
observed  that  are  grounded  upon  reasonable  and  equal  conditions,  his 
majesty  had  great  cause  to  believe  that  the  contrivers  of  those  Propositions 
had  no  intention  of  settling  any  firm  accommodation,  but  to  increase  those 
jealousies,  and  widen  that  division,  which,  not  by  his  majesty's  fault,  was 
now  [un] happily  *  fallen  between  him  and  both  Houses. 

328.  *■  It  was  asked,  that  all  lords  and  others  of  his  Privy  Council,  and 
such  great  officers  and  ministers  of  State  either  at  home  or  beyond  the  seas, 
( for/  he  said,  '  care  was  taken  to  leave  out  no  person  or  place,  that  his 
dishonour  might  be  sure  not  to  be  bounded  within  this  kingdom,)  should  be 
put  from  his  Privy  Council,  and  from  those  offices  and  employments,  unless 
they  should  be  approved  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  how  faithful  soever 
his  majesty  had  found  them  to  him  and  to  the  public,  and  how  far  soever 
they  had  been  from  offending  against  any  law,  the  only  rule  they  had,  or 
any  others  ought  to  have,  to  walk  by.  His  majesty  therefore  to  that  part 
of  that  demand  returned  this  answer ;  That  he  was  willing  to  grant  that 
they  should  take   a  larger  oath  than  they  themselves  desired  in  their 

»  ['  or  for,'  MS.]  •  ['  happily,'  MS.] 
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1642  eleventh  demand,  for  maintaining,  not  of  any  part  bat,  of  the  whole  kir. 
And,*  he  said, '  he  had  and  did  assure  them,  that  he  would  be  carefii]  te 
make  election  of  such  persons  in  those  places  of  trust  as  had  given  good 
'  testimonies  of  their  abilities  and  integrities,  and  against  whom  there  oonU 
be  no  just  cause  of  exception  whereon  reasonably  to  groond  a  diffidenoe: 
that  if  he  had  or  should  be  mistaken  in  his  election,  he  had  and  did  emiR 
them,  that  there  was  no  man  so  near  to  him  in  place  or  affeotioii  wham  k 
would  not  leave  to  the  justice  of  the  law  if  they  should  bring  a  partkailM' 
charge  and  sufficient  proof  against  him :  that  he  had  given  them  a  trienniai 
Parliament,  (the  best  pledge  of  the  effects  of  such  a  promise  on  his  put, 
and  the  best  security  for  the  performance  of  their  duty  on  theiiii) 
the  apprehension  of  whose  justice  would  in  all  probability  make  them  wur 
how  they  provoked  it,  and  his  majesty  wary  how  he  chose  sneh  as  by  tlie 
discovery  of  their  faults  might  in  any  degree  seem  to  discredit  his  eleetioD ; 
but  that  without  any  shadow  of  a  fault  objected,  only  perhaps  because  tl^ 
follow  their  consciences,  and  preserve  the  established  laws,  and  agree  not 
in  such  votes,  or  assent  not  to  such  bills,  as  some  persons  who  had  then  too 
great  an  influence  even  upon  both  Houses  judged,  or  seemed  to  judge,  tobo 
for  the  public  good,  and  as  were  agreeable  to  that  new  Utopia  of  rdigios 
and  government  into  which  they  endeavoured  to  transform  this  kingdon, 
(for,*  he  said, '  he  remembered  what  names,  and  for  what  reasons,  thej  kft 
out  in  the  bill  offered  him  concerning  the  militia,  which  they  had  thcB* 
selves  recommended  in  the  ordinance,)  he  would  never  consent  to  the  di** 
placing  of  any  whom,  for  their  former  merits  from,  and  affection  to,  hii 
majesty  and  the  public,  he  had  intrusted ;  since  he  conceived  that  to  dov 
would  take  away  both  from  the  affection  of  his  servants,  the  csxe  of 
his  service,  and  the  honour  of  his  justice :  and,*  he  said,  *■  he  the  man 
wondered  that  it  should  be  asked  by  them,  since  it  appears  by  tho 
1 2  th  demand  that  themselves  counted  it  reasonable,  after  the  present  ton 
was  served,  that  the  judges  and  officers  who  were  then  placed  might  hold 
their  places  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint :  and  he  was  resolved  to  be  as  ctis* 
f ul  of  those  whom  he  had  chosen  as  they  were  of  those  they  would  ohoosfi 
and  to  remove  none  till  they  appeared  to  him  to  have  otherwise  behaved 
themselves,  or  should  be  evicted  by  legal  proceedings  to  have  done  so. 
329.  ^  But,*  his  majesty  said, '  that  demand,  as  unreasonable  as  it  waS) 

[tiras  but  one  link  of  a  great  chain,  and  but  the  first  round  of  that  ladder  by 
which  his  majesty's  just,  ancient,  regal,  power  was  endeavoured  to  be 
fetched  down  to  the  ground ;  for  it  appeared  plainly  that  it  was  not  with 
the  persons  now  chosen,  but  with  his  majesty*s  choosing,  that  they 
were  displeased :  for  they  demanded  that  the  persons  put  into  the  plaoei 
and  employments  of  those  who  should  be  removed  might  be  approved  by 
both  Houses ;  which  was  so  far  from  being  less  than  the  power  of  nomina- 
tion, tliat  of  two  things,  (of  which  he  would  never  grant  either,)  he  would 
sooner  be  content  that  they  should  nominate  and  he  approve,  than 
they  approve  and  his  majesty  nominate ;  the  mere  nomination  being  so  hi 
from  being  any  thing,  that  if  he  could  do  no  more,  he  would  never  take  the 
pains  to  do  that,  when  he  should  only  hazanl  thi>se  whom  he  esteemed  to 
the  scorn  of  a  refusal,  if  they  happened  not  to  be  agreeable,  not  only  to  the 
judgment,  but  to  the  passion,  interest,  or  humour  of  the  present  major  part 
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of  either  House :   not  to  speak  of  the  great  factions,  animosities,  and  1642 
divisions,  which  that  power  woald  introduce  in  both  Houses,  between  both 
Houses,  and  in  the  several  counties  for  the  choice  of  persons  to  be  sent  to 
thAt  place  where  that  power  was,  and  between  the  persons  that  were  so 
^choaen.     Neither  was  that  strange  potion  prescribed  to  him  only  for  once, 
for  the  cure  of  a  present,  pressing,  desperate  disease,  but  for  a  diet  to  him 
and  his  posterity.     It  was  demanded,  that  his  councillors,  all  chief  officera 
both  of  law  and  state,  conmianders  of  forts  and  castles,  and  all  peers  here- 
after made,  be  approved  of,  (that  is,  chosen,)  by  them  from  time  to  time  : 
and  rather  than  it  should  ever  be  left  to  the  Crown,  (to  whom  it  only  did 
and  should  belong,)  if  any  place  fall  void  in  the  intermission  of  Parliament, 
the  major  part  of  the  approved  Council  was  to  approve  them.    Neither  was 
it  only  demanded  that  his  majesty  should  quit  the  power  and  right  his  pre- 
decessors had  had  of  appointing  persons  in  those  places,  but,  for  councillors, 
he  was  to  be  restrained  as  well  in  the  number  as  in  the  persons ;  and 
a  power  must  be  annexed  to  those  places  which  their  predecessors  had  not. 
And  indeed,  if  that  power  were  passed  to  them,*  he  said,  '  it  would  not  be 
fit  he  should  be  trusted  to  choose  those  who  were  to  be  trusted  as  much  as 
himself.* 

330.  He  told  them,  to  grant  their  demands  in  the  manner  they  proposed 
them,  '  that  all  matters  that  concerned  the  public,  &c.  should  be  resolved 
and  transacted  only  in  Parliament,  and  such  other  matters  of  state,  &c.  by 
the  Privy  Coundl  so  chosen,  was  in  effect  at  once  to  depose  himself  and  his 
posterity.*  He  said,  many  expressions  in  their  demands  had  a  greater 
latitude  of  signification  than  they  seemed  to  have,  and  *  that  it  concerned  his 
majesty  therefore  the  more  that  they  should  speak  out,  that  both  he 
and  his  people  might  either  know  the  bottom  of  their  demands  or  know 
them  to  be  bottomless.  Nothing  more  concerned  the  public,  and  was  more 
indeed  proper  for  the  high  court  of  Parliament,  than  the  making  of  laws  ; 
which  not  only  ought  there  to  be  transacted,  but  could  be  transacted 
nowhere  else.  But  then  they  must  admit  his  majesty  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Parliament ;  they  must  not  (as  the  sense  was  of  that  part  of  that  demand, 
if  it  had  any)  deny  the  freedom  of  his  answer,  when  he  had  as  much  right 
to  reject  what  he  thought  unreasonable  as  they  had  to  propose  what  they 
thought  convenient  or  necessary.  Nor  was  it  possible  his  answers,  either 
U)  bills  or  any  other  propositions,  should  be  wholly  free,  if  he  might  not 
a*e  the  liberty  that  every  one  of  them  and  every  subject  took,  to  receive 
advice  (without  their  danger  who  should  give  it)  from  any  person  known 
or  unknown,  sworn  or  unsworn,  in  those  matters  in  which  the  manage  of 
his  vote  was  trusted,  by  the  law,  to  his  own  judgment  and  conscience  ; 
which  how  best  to  inform  was,  and  ever  should  be,  left  likewise  to  him.* 
^He  said,  *  he  would  always,  with  due  consideration,  weigh  the  advices  both 
of  his  Great  and  Privy  Council :  yet  he  should  likewise  look  on  the  advices 
as  advices,  not  as  commands  or  im]>ositioD8  ;  upon  them,  as  his  councillors, 
not  as  his  tutors  or  guardians ;  and  upon  himself,  as  their  King,  not  a^ 
their  pupil  or  ward :  for,'  he  said,  *  whatsoever  of  regality  was  by  the 
^  modesty  of  interpretation  left  in  his  majesty  in  the  first  part  of  the  second 
demand,  as  to  the  Parliament,  was  taken  from  him  in  the  second  part  of 
the  "ame,  and  placed  in  that  newfangled  kind  of  councillors,  whose  power 
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1642  was  Bucb,  and  bo  expresBcd  by  it,  that  in  all  public  acts  ooiioenuii| 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  which  are  proper  for  the  Privy  Coancfl,  (fir 
whose  advice  all  public  acts  are  sometimes  proper,  though  never  neoetauy,) 
they  were  desired  to  be  admitted  joint  patentees  with  his  majesty  in  the 
regality.  And  it  was  not  plainly  expressed  whether  they  meant  Ui 
majesty  so  much  as  a  single  vote  in  those  aflfairs ;  but  it  was  plain  thiy 
meant  him  no  more  at  most  than  a  single  vote  in  them,  and  no  more  power 
than  every  one  of  the  rest  of  his  fellow-councillors.* 

331.  And  80  after  a  sharp  discourse,  and  explanation  of  the 

unreasonableness  of  the  several  demands,  or  the  greatest  part 

of  them,  and  the  confusion  that  by  consenting  thereunto  would 

redound  to  the  subject  in  general,  as  well  as  the  dishonoor  to 

his  majesty,  (which  may  be  read  at  large  by  itself,)  he  told 

them, 

332.  To  all  those  unreasonable  demands, '  his  answer  was,  NcHnmvu  U$9 
AnglicB  mntari* :  but  renewed  his  promise  to  them  for  a  very  punctual  MJ 
strict  obBcr\-ation  of  the  known  laws  established ;  to  which  purpose  he  vtf 
willing  an  oath  should  be  framed  by  them,  and  taken  by  all  his  Fxiry 
Councillors ;  and  for  any  alteration  in  the  government  of  the  Churoh,  thtk 
a  national   synoil  should  be  callctl,  to  propose  what  should  be  fonai 
necessary  or  convenient :  and  tliat  for  the  advancement  of  the  Proicstiii 
religion  against  the  Papists,  they  had  not  proposed  so  much  to  his  majeitf 
as  he  was  willing  to  grant,  or  as  he  had  himself  offered  before.      He  oos* 
eluded  with  conjuring  'them  and  all  men  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  troth  of 
his  majesty's  professions,  and  the  reality  of  Ids  intentions,  and  not  to  sA 
such  things  as  denied  themselves :  that  they  would  declare  against  tumuhii 
and  punish  the  authors :  that  they  would  allow  his  majesty  his  property  is 
his  towns,  arms,  and  goods,  and  his  sliare  in  the  legislative  power,  whidi 
would  be  counted  in  him  not  only  breach  of  privilege,  but  tyranny  aad 
subversion  of  parliaments,  to  deny  to  them :  and  when  they  should  hate 
given  him  satisfaction  upon  those  persons  who  had  taken  away  the  one,  and 
recalled  those  Declarations  (particularly  that  of  the  26th  of  May,  and  those 
in  the  point  of  the  militia,  his  just  rights  wherein  he  would  no  more  pari 
with  tlian  with  his  crown,  lest  he  enabled  others  by  them  to  take  that 
from  him)  which  would  take  away  the  other ;  and  declined  the  beginningi 
of  a  war  against  his  majesty,  under  pretence  of  his  intention  of  making  one 
against  tbeni ;  as  he  ha<l  never  opposed  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  de- 
mand, so  he  would  be  ready  to  concur  with  them  in  the  latter.     And  bring 
then  confident  tliat  the  credit  of  those  men  who  desire  a  general  combustion 
would  be  so  weakened  with  them  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  this 
kingdom  any  more  hurt,  he  would  be  willing  to  grant  his  general  pardon, 
with  such  exceptions  as  should  l)e  thought  fit ;  and  should  receive  much 
more  joy  in  the  ho|>e  of  a  full  and  constant  happiness  of  his  people  in  the 
true  religion,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  by  a  blessed  union 
between  his  majesty  and  his  Parliament,  than  in  any  such  increase  of  hit 
own  revenue,  how  much  soever  beyond  former  grants,  as  (when  his  subjects 
were  wealthiest)  his  Parliament  should  have  settled  upon  his  majesty.* 
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333.  TliouLrh  tlic  Kiiij^  now  livid  at  York  in   a   niucli  nioic  1642 
princely  condition  than  he  could  have  hoped  to  have  done  near 
London,  and  had  so  great  a  train  and  resort  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  that  there  were  not  left  a  fifth  part  of  the  House 

of  Peers  at  Westminster,  and  truly  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
was  near  a  moiety  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  continued 
there,  yet  he  made  no  other  use  for  the  present  of  their  presence 
with  him,  and  of  their  absence  from  the  two  Houses,  than  to 
have  so  many  the  more,  and  the  more  credible,  witnesses  of 
his  majesty's  counsels  and  carriage ;  and  to  undeceive  the 
people  by  his  clear  answers  to  all  the  scandals  and  reproaches 
which  were  laid  on  him,  and  by  his  ample  professions  and 
protestations  of  his  sincere  zeal  to  religion  and  justice  ;  and 
to  make  it  appear  to  them  how  far  the  quality  and  the  number 
of  those  who  thought,  or  seemed  to  think,  otherwise,  was  from 
what  they  might  imagine  it  to  be.  And  it  cannot  be  denied 
hut  the  people  were  every  day  visibly  reformed  in  their  under- 
standiDgs  from  the  superstitious  reverence  they  had  paid  the 
two  Houses,  and  grew  sensible  of  their  duty  to  the  King,  and 
\     of  those  invasions  which  were  offered  to  his  regal  dignity. 

334.  On  the  other  side,  the  two  Houses  slackened  not  their 
pace  a  jot,  proceeded  with  great  and  unusual  sharpness  against 
those  members  who  were  gone  to  the  King,  proclaiming  some 
of  them  by  name  to  be  *  enemies  to  the  kingdom,*  and,  by  a 
formal  judgment,  sentencing  nine  peers  together  to  be  in-  July  20. 
capable  of  sitting  again  in  Parliament  whilst  this  should  con- 
tinue :  the  House  of  Commons  having  carried  up  an  impeach-  juno  15. 
ment  of  misdemeanour  against  them,  (which  was  as  illegal  in 

point  of  justice,  and  as  extravagant  in  point  of  privilege,  as 
any  thing  they  could  do,)  for  being  absent,  and  refusing  to 
attend,  upon  a  summons  from  the  House  of  Peers :  and  upon 
their  own  members  they  imposed  a  fine  of  £100  apiece,  on  June  i. 
every  one  who  was  gone  to  the  King,  and  upon  those  who, 
being  in  other  places,  they  thought  well  affected  to  his  service : 
yet,  lest  they  should  upon  this  proceeding  return  again  to 
disturb  and  cross  their  counsels,  they  provided  that  no  man  June  i6« 
upon  whom  that  sentence  fell  should  sit  again  in  the  House 
VOL.  n.  N 
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1642  (though  he  paid  his  fine)  till  he  had  been  examined  by  a  com- 
mittee, and  so  given  the  House  satis&ction  in  the  cause  of  his 
absence.  And  by  those  means  they  thought  both  to_  remove 
the  scandal  that  so  many  members  were  absent,  and  to  prevent 
any  inconvenience  too  that  might  befall  them  by  their  return. 
For  they  well  knew  if  the  members  of  both  Houses  were 
obliged  to  a  constant  and  strict  attendance,  it  would  not  be 
possible  that  they  could  compass  their  mischievous  designs. 
335.  Then  they  prosecuted  their  great  business  of  the  militia, 

rnot  only  near  London,  where  they  were  in  no  danger  of  oppo- 
sition, but  in  those  northern  counties  nearest  his  majesty,  as 
Leicestershire,  Cheshire,  Lincolnshire,  where  whosoever  refused 
to  give  obedience  to  them,  or  published  the  King's  prodama- 
tion  against  their  proceedings,  (for  the  King  had  yet  practised 
no  expedient  to  prevent  the  growth  of  that  mischieve  bat  the 
publishing  his  proclamation  against  it,)  were  sent  for  as  de- 
linquents ;  and,  not  satisfied  herewith,  that  they  might  be  as 
well  able  to  pay  an  army  as  they  found  they  should  be  to  raise 
one,  on  the  loth  of  June  (for  the  time  will  be  very  necessary 
to  be  remem1>ered,  that  it  may  be  the  better  stated  who  took 
June  10.  up  the  defensive  arms)  they  published 

336.  '  Propontionfl  for  the  bringing  in  of  money  or  plate  to  TWMi>i-A<t>  hone. 
horsemen,  and  arms,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  for  tlie 
defence  of  the  King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament;*  the  reMoni  aad 
grounds  whereof  they  declared  to  be  the  King*s  intention  to  make  war 
against  his  Parliament ;  that,  '  under  pretence  of  a  g^uard  for  hii  perMO,  he 
had  actually  begun  to  levy  forces,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  and  eent  out 
summons  throughout  the  county  of  York  for  the  calling  together  of  greater 
numbers ;  and  some  ill  atfccted  persons  in  other  parts  had  been  employed 
to  raise  troops,  under  the  colour  of  his  majesty*s  service,  making  laige  offm 
of  reward  and  preferment  to  such  as  would  come  in :  that  his  majeftj  dkl 
with  a  high  and  forcible  hand  protect  and  keep  away  delinquents,  not  per- 
mitting them  to  make  their  appearance  to  answer  such  afl&onts  and  injuriei 
as  had  been  by  them  offered  to  the  Parliament,  and  those  messengeri  which 
had  been  sent  from  the  Houses  for  them  had  been  abased,  beaten,  and 
imprisoned ;  ao  as  the  orders  of  Parliament,  (the  highest  coort  of  jnatiot  in 
the  realm,)  were  not  obeyed,  and  the  authority  of  it  was  altogether  ■oomed 
and  vilified,  and  such  persons  as  stood  well  affected  to  it,  and  deelaied 
themselves  sensible  of  those  public  calamities,  and  of  the  yidationa  of  the 
privileges  of  Parliament  and  common  liberty  of  the  subject,  were  baffled 
and  injured  by  several  sorts  of  malignant  men,  who  were  about  the  King; 
some  whereof,  under  the  name  of  cavaliers,  without  having  rMpeoi  to  the 
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lawB  of  the  land,  or  any  fear  either  of  God  or  man,  were  ready  to  commit  1642 
all  manner  of  outrage  and  violence ;  which  must  needs  tend  to  the  disBolu- 
tion  of  the  government,  the  destruction  of  their  religion,  laws,  liberty, 
[and]  property ;  all  which  would  be  exposed  to  the  malice  and  violence  of 
inch  desperate  persons  as  must  be  employed  in  so  horrid  and  unnatural  an 
act  as  the  overthrowing  a  Parliament  by  force,  which  was  the  support  and 
preservation  of  them.  Those  particulars,*  they  said, '  being  duly  considered 
by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  how  great  an  obligation  lay  upon  them,  in 
honour,  conscience,  and  duty,  according  to  the  high  trust  reposed  in  them, 
to  use  all  possible  means  in  such  cases  to  prevent  so  great  and  irrecoverable 
evils,  they  had  thought  fit  to  publish  their  sense  and  apprehension  of  that 
imminent  danger ;  thereby  to  excite  all  well  affected  persons  to  contribute 
their  best  assistance,  according  to  their  solemn  vow  and  Protestation,  to 
the  preparations  necessary  for  the  opposing  and  suppressing  of  the  traitorous 
attempts  of  those  wicked  and  malignant  counsellors,  who  sought  to  engage 
the  King  in  so  dangerous  and  destructive  an  enterprise,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  in  a  civil  war,  and  destroy  the  privileges  and  being  of  parlia- 
ments. 

337.  'This  recourse  to  the  good  affections  of  those  that  tender  their 
religion  and  just  liberties,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessed  fruits  of  this 
present  Parliament,  which  were  almost  ready  to  be  reaped,  and  were  now 
as  ready  to  be  ruined  by  those  wicked  hands,  being,*  they  said,  '  the  only 
remedy  left  them  under  God;  and  without  which  they  were  no  longer  able 
to  preserve  themselves,  or  those  by  whom  they  were  intrusted :  therefore 
they  declared  that  whosoever  would  bring  in  any  proportion  of  ready 
money  or  plate,  or  would  underwrite  to  furnish  and  maintain  any  number 
of  horse,  horsemen,  and  arms,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and 
for  the  defence  of  the  King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament  from  force  and 
violence,  and  to  uphold  the  power  and  privileges  of  Parliament  according 
to  his  Protestation,  it  should  be  held  a  good  and  acceptable  service  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  a  testimony  of  his  good  affection  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  the  laws,  liberties,  and  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  Parlia- 
ment and  privileges  thereof.  And  they  further  declared  that  whosoever 
brought  in  money  or  plate,  or  furnished  and  maintained  horse,  horsemen, 
and  arms,  upon  these  propositions  and  to  those  purposes,  should  be  repaid 
thdr  money  with  interest  of  8  per  cent.,  for  which  they  did  engage  the  pub- 
lic fisith.'  And  they  appointed  the  Guildhall  in  London  for  the  place 
whither  this  money  or  plate  should  be  brought,  and  four  aldermen  of  London 
to  be  their  treasurers  for  the  receiving  the  same ;  and  likewise  other  con- 
fiding men  to  receive  and  prize  such  horses  and  arms  as  should  be  brought 
in  for  their  service.  And  lastly,  for  their  better  encouragement,  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  appointed  a  solemn  day  to  set  down  their  own  sub- 
scriptions :  which  they  performed  liberally. 

338.  Most  of  those  who  abhorred  their  impious  designs,  not 
thinking  it  lawful  for  them  to  be  present  at  such  consultations, 
withdrew  before  the  day  came,  or  absented  themselves  then. 
But  many  had  the  courage  to  be  present,  and  stoutly  to  refuse 
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1642  what  they  thought  they  could  not  honestly  consent  to.     Sir 
Henry  Killigrew,  who  was  notoriously  an  enemy  to  all  their 
devices,  being  called  upon,  told  them,  '  if  there  were  occasion, 
he  would  provide  a  good  horse  and  a  good  sword  ;  and  made 
no   question   but  he  should  find  a  good  cause/     But  within 
very  few  days,  both  he  and  all  those  who  were  taken  notice 
of  for  refusing  found  it  safest  for  them  to  leave  the  town,  there 
being  very  visibly  great  animosity  against  them  both  within 
and   without  the  walls.     And  a  gentleman   of  good  quality 
assured   me  afterwards,  that,  witliin  few  days   after  he   had 
refused  to  subscribe,  he  was  privately  advised  by  one  of  the 
other  faction,  who  yet  retained  some  kindness  to  him,  <  to  leave 
the  town,  lest  his  brains  were  beaten  out  by  the  boys  in  the 
streets.'     And  many  of  those  who  too  impotently  desired  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  refractory  persons,  and  had  pleased  them- 
selves with  subscribing  more   articulately  for  the  defence  of 
the  King's  person,  found   it  afterwards  necessary  to   supply 
whatsoever  they  had  &ubscril)ed,  to  be  employed  that  way  as 
was  declared  to  be  for  the  defence  of  the  King's  person,  what- 
soever their  intention  was  at  first  or  their  opinion  after.     And 
it   is   hardly  credible   what  a   vast   proportion   of  plate   was 
brought  in  to  their  treasurers  within  ten  days ;    there  being 
hardly  men  enough  to  receive  it,  or  room  to  lay  it  in,  and  the 
throng  being  so  great  of  the  bringers  that  in  two  days'  at- 
tendance  many  could   not   be   discharged    of  their   seditious 
June  II.  offerings.     And  the  very  next  day  after  these  propositions  they 
further  ordered,  'that  there    should  be  a  strict   search   and 
examination   made  by  the  justices   of  peace,  mayors,  bailifb, 
and  coiiHtables,  near  all  the  northern  roads,  for  the  seizing  all 
horses  for  service  in  the  wars,  or  great  saddles,  that  should  be 
carried  towards  the  north  parts  of  England  without  the  privity 
or  direction  of  one  or  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; '  which  was 
a  great  improvement  of  their  former  order,  which   extended 
only  to  arms  and  ammunition,  though  the  truth  [is],  the  dex- 
terity and  spirit  of  their  ministers,  who  knew  their  meaning, 
made  the  former  almost  as  inconvenient  and  dangeroos   to 
passengers  as  the  latter. 
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339.  It  was  by  many  impatiently  wondered  at  then,  and  no  1642 
doabt  will  be  more  censored  hereafter,  that,  notwithstanding 
all  these  invasions  and  breaches  upon  the  legal  power,  and  all 
these  vast  preparations  to  destroy  him,  the  King  hitherto  put 
not  himself  into  a  posture  of  safety,  or  provided  for  the  resistance 
of  that  power  which  threatened  him,  and  which  he  could  not 
but  know  intended  whatsoever  it  hath  since  done :  and  though 
they  had  not  yet  formed  an  army  and  chosen  a  general,  yet  he 
well  knew  they  had  materials  abundantly  ready  for  the  first, 
and  particular  digested  resolutions  in  the  second,  which  they 
could  reduce  to  public  acts  whensoever  they  pleased.  It 
is  very  true  he  did  know  all  this,  and  the  unspeakable 
hazards  he  ran  in  not  preparing  against  it.  But  the  hazards 
which  presented  themselves  unto  him  on  the  other  side  were 
not  less  prodigious.  He  had  a  very  great  appearance  of  the 
nobility ;  and  not  only  of  those  who  had  from  the  beginning 
walked  and  governed  themselves  by  the  rules  the  law  pre- 
Bcribed,  and  in  that  respect  were  unblameable  to  King  and 
people,  but  of  others,  who  had  passionately  and  peevishly  (to 
say  no  worse)  concurred  in  all  the  most  violent  votes  and 
actions  which  had  been  done  from  the  beginning.  For,  besides 
the  lord  Spencer,  (who  had  been  chosen  their  lieutenant  ofFeb.  ii, 
Northamptonshire,  but  was  recovered  to  a  right  understanding,  ^^' 
of  which  he  was  very  capable,  by  his  uncle  [the  earl]  of 
Southampton,)  the  lord  Paget  likewise,  who  had  contributed 
all  his  faculties  to  their  service  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
King's  from  before  the  beginning  of  the  Parliament,  [had]  been 
one  of  their  teasers  *  to  broach  those  bold  high  overtures  soberer 
men  were  not  willing  at  first  to  be  seen  in,  and  had  been,  as 
a  man  most  worthy  to  be  confided  in,  chosen  lord  lieutenant  Feb.  ii, 
of  one  of  their  most  confiding  counties,  the  county  of  Buck-  '^* 
ingham,  where  he  had  with  great  solemnity  and  pomp  executed 
their  ordinance,  in  defiance  of  the  King's  proclamation,  and 
had   subscribed  a  greater  number  of  horses  for  their  service 

'  [This  word  is  rather  doubtful :  it  appears  to  bd  written  '  Tiezers '  in 
Clarendon's- own  MS.,  is  copied  as  'Tezers'  in  his  secretary's  transcript, 
and  as  '  Teizers '  in  the  copy  made  for  the  first  edition.]  «, 
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1642  upon  their  propositions  than  any  other  of  the  same  quality, 
June  17.  convinced  in  his  conscience,  fled  from  them  and  besought  the 
King's  pardon  :  and,  for  the  hetter  manifesting  of  the  tendemesB 
of  his  compunction,  and  the  horror  he  had  of  his  former  guilt, 
he  lustily  discovered  whatsoever  he  had  known  of  their  couuflels, 
and  aggravated  all  the  ill  they  had  done  with  declaring  it  to 
be  done  to  worse  and  more  horrid  ends  than  many  good  moi 
believed  to  be  possible  for  them  to  entertain. 

340.  Notwithstanding,  this  glorious  convention  was  rather 
an  ornament  to  his  court  than  any  great  advantage  to  hit 
counsels,  and  the  use  of  them  more  to  discredit  the  small  re- 
mainder at  Westminster,  and  that  the  people  might  see  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  dissenters,  than  that  they  con- 
tributed any  thing  to  the  active  improvement  of  his  affisirs; 
every  man  thinking  it  high  merit  in  him  that  he  absented 
himself  from  the  company  and  place  where  all  the  mischieve 
was  done,  and  that  the  keeping  himself  negatively  innocent 
was  as  much  as  he  owed  his  King  and  country.  I  am  very 
tender  of  laying  any  imputation  of  want  of  providence  or 
coui*age  upon  that  time,  and  upon  so  great  a  body  of  the 
nobility,  which  doubtless  was  the  rise  of  much  reputation  and 
advantage  to  the  King ;  I  am  willing  to  impute  it  to  the 
drowsy  and  unactive  genius  of  the  kingdom,  (contracted  by 
long  ease  and  quiet,)  which  so  much  abhorred  the  thoughts  of 
f^  a  civil  war  that  it  thought  a  lively  and  vigorous  preparation 
I  against  it  was  to  invite  it.  And  there  were  very  few  of  all 
I  the  great  lords  who  did  attend  upon  the  King  who  did  [not] 
^^  declare  ^  *  that  the  Parliament  durst  not  in  truth  (whatever 
show8  they  made  in  hope  to  shake  his  majesty's  constancy) 
make  a  war;  and  if  they  should  attempt  it,  the  people  would 
unanimously  rise  for  the  King,  who  would  be  most  safe  by  not 
intending  his  own  safety;  whereas  if  he  raised  forces,  the 
Parliament  would  procure  themselves  to  be  believed  that  it 
was  to  overthrow  religion  and  suppress  the  laws  and  liberties 

*  [*  And — declare.'  These  words  are  substituted  in  the  MS.  for  the 
following,  which  have  been  struck  out :  *  And  they  all  (for  tmly  there  did 
not  appear  four  counsellors  of  another  opinion)  declared  to  the  King.*] 
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of  the  people.'  They  who  were  of  another  opinion,  and  coald  1^^ 
have  spoken  more  reason,  held  it  not  safe  to  express  them- 
selves hat  in  the  King's  own  ear;  there  heing  in  the  great 
council  of  the  Peers,  who  for  state  were  frequently  assembled, 
and  by  whom  in  truth  the  King  then  desired  to  have  trans- 
acted all  things  of  moment,  some  who  were  not  good  counsel- 
keepers,  and  others  who  were  looked  upon  and  believed  to  be 
spies  upon  the  rest.  But  that  which  made  the  thought  of 
raising  forces  (whatever  arguments  there  were  for  it)  abso- 
lutely unreasonable,  was,  that  the  King  had  no  possibility  to 
procure  either  arms  or  munition  but  from  Holland,  from  whence 
he  daily  expected  supply:  and  till  that  arrived,  let  his  pro- 
vocations and  sufferings  be  what  they  could  be,  he  was  to 
submit,  and  bear  it  patiently. 

341.  In  the  mean  time,  for  a  ground  of  further  proceeding 
upon  occasion,  the  King  desired  the  Peers  in  Council  to  set 
down  in  writing  the  affronts  and  violence  which  had   been 
offered  to  them  at  London,  by  which  their  presence  in  the 
Great  Council  of  the  kingdom  was  rendered  both  unsafe  and 
dishonourable ;    the  which  they  more  willingly  condescended 
to  for  that  the  London  pamphlets  already  aspersed  them  as 
deserters  of  the  Parliament  and  betrayers  of  the  liberty  of 
their  country:    an  instrument  being  drawn   up,  and   agreed 
upon  between  them,  in  which  they  set  down  the  tumults,  and 
the  violence  offered  to  particular  persons  in  those  tumults ;  the 
threats  and  menaces  of  the  rabble  at  the  doors  of  the  House, 
when  they  had  a  mind  any  exorbitant  tiling  should  pass ;  the 
breach  and  violation  of  the  old  orders  and  rules  of  Parliament 
whilst  matters  were  in  debate,  and  the  resuming  matters  again 
in  a  thin  House,  and  reversing,  waiving,  or  contradicting,  reso- 
lutions made  in  a  full  House  :  and,  lastly,  Mr.  Hollis's  coming 
to  the  bar  and  demanding  the  names  of  those  lords  who  re- 
fused to  consent  to  the  militia,  when  the  multitude  without 
menaced  and  threatened  all  those  dissenters-;    ^ after  which,' 
they  said,   *they   conceived  they  could  not  be  present  there 
with  honour,  freedom,  or  safety,  and  therefore  forebore  to  bo 
any  more  present;   and  so  all  those  votes,   conclusions,  and 
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1642  declarations,  had  passed  which  had  begot  those  distractions 
tliroughout  the  kingdom.'  And  this  they  delivered  to  the 
King,  signed  under  their  hands.  And  yet,  (which  is  a  suffi- 
cient instance  how  unendued  men  were  with  that  spirit  and 
courage  which  was  requisite,)  the  next  day  after  the  deliveiy 
many  lords  came  to  his  majesty,  and  besought  him  that  ha 
would  by  no  means  publish  that  paper,  but  keep  it  in  his  own 
hands,  some  of  them  saying  that  if  it  were  published  thej 
would  disavow  it:  so  that  material  and  weighty  evidenee, 
which  then  might  have  been  of  sovereign  use  to  the  King; 
was  rendered  utterly  ineffectual  to  his  service;  his  majestj 
finding  it  necessary  to  engage  his  princely  word  to  them, 
*  never  to  make  it  public  without  their  consent ; '  which  he 
performed  most  punctually ;  and  so  to  this  day  it  was  nerer 
divulged. 

342.  To  make  some  little  amends  for  this  want  of  mettle, 
(for  it  proceeded  from  nothing  else,  they  being  most  shy  in 
subscribing  and  most  passionate  against  publishing  who  weie 
of  unquestionable  affection  to  his  majesty  and  integrity  to  hit 
cause,)  and  that  the  world  might  see  there  was  a  combination 
among  good  men  to  assist  his  majesty  in  the  defence  of  the 
law,  as  well  as  there  was  against  both  by  others ;  upon  the 
June  13.  King's  declaring  himself  fully  in  Council,  where  all  the  Feen 
were  present,  *  that  he  would  not  require  or  exact  any  obe- 
dience from  them  but  what  should  be  warranted  by  the  known 
Liw  of  the  land ;  so  he  did  expect  that  they  would  not  yield 
to  any  commands  not  legally  grounded  or  imposed  by  any 
other :  that  he  would  defend  every  one  of  them,  and  all  such 
as  should  refuse  any  such  commands,  whether  they  proceeded 
fi-om  votes  and  orders  of  both  Houses  or  any  other  way,  fifom 
all  dangers  and  hazards  whatsoever;  that  his  majesty  would 
defend  the  true  Protestant  religion  established  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  the  lawful  liberties  of  the  subject  of  England, 
and  just  privileges  of  all  the  three  estates  of  Parliament^  and 
would  require  no  further  obedience  from  them  than  as  accord- 
ingly he  should  perform  the  same  :  and  his  majesty  did  farther 
declare  that  he  would  not,  (as  was  falsely  pretended,)  engage 
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m  or  any  of  them  in  any  war  against  the  Parliament,  1642 
ept  it  were  for  his  necessary  defence  and  safety  against 
h  as  did  insolently  invade  or  attempt  against  his  majesty 
such  as  should  adhere  to  his  majesty:'  all  the  Peers  en- 
jed  themselves,  *  not  to  obey  any  orders  or  commands  what- 
ver  not  warranted  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land ;  and  to 
end  his  majesty's  person,  crown,  and  dignity,  together  with 
jnst  and  legal  prerogative,  against  all  persons  and  power 
latsoever ;  that  they  would  defend  the  true  Protestant  reli- 
»n  established  by  the  law  of  the  land,  the  lawful  liberties  of 
)  subject  of  England,  and  just  privileges  of  his  majesty  and 
th  his  Houses  of  Parliament :  and  lastly,  they  engaged  them- 
ves  not  to  obey  any  rule,  order,  or  ordinance  whatsoever, 
Deeming  any  militia,  that  had  not  the  royal  assent.' 

343.  This,  being  subscribed  by  their  lordships,  was  with 
eir  consent  immediately  printed,  and  carefully  divulged  over 
le  kingdom,  bearing  date  at  York  the  thirteenth  of  June,  1642, 

ith  the  names  of  the  subscribers.    Two  days  after,  his  majesty  June  15. 
i  Council  taking  notice  of  the  rumours  spread,  and  informa- 
tODB  given,  which   might   induce  many   to  believe   that  his 
ttjesty  intended  to  make  war  against  his  Parliament,  professed 
«fore  God,  and  said, 

344.  '  He  declared  to  all  the  world,  that  he  always  had  and  did  abhor  all 
Qch  designs,  and  desired  all  his  nobility  and  Council,  who  were  there  upon 
Im  pUce,  to  declare,  whether  they  had  not  been  witnesses  of  his  frequent 
od  earnest  declarations  and  professions  to  that  purpose:  whether  they 
Kw  toy  colour  of  preparations  or  counsels  that  might  reasonably  beget  a 
elief  of  any  such  design,  and  whether  they  were  not  fully  persuaded  that 
ii  majesty  had  no  such  intention,  but  that  all  his  endeavours,  (according 
>  his  many  professions,)  tended  to  the  firm  and  constant  settlement  of  the 
He  Protestant  religion,  the  just  privileges  of  Parliament,  the  liberty  of  the 
ibject,  the  law,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom.' 

345.  WTiereupon  all  the  lords  and  councillors  present  unani- 
ously  agreed,  and  did  sign  a  paper  in  these  words : 

'We  whose  names  are  underwritten,  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's 
lire,  and  out  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  unto  his  majesty's  honour,  and 
truth,  being  here  upon  the  place,  and  witnesses  of  his  majesty's  frequent 
1  earnest  declarations  and  professions  of  his  abhorring  all  designs  of 
king  war  upon  his  Parliament ;  and  not  seeing  any  colour  of  preparations 
counsels  that  might  reasonably  beget  the  belief  of  any  such  designs ; 
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1642  do  profess  before  God,  and  testify  to  all  the  world,  that  we  an  My 
persuaded  that  his  majesty  hath  no  inch  intention,  bot  that  aU  bii 
endeavours  tend  to  the  firm  and  constant  settlement  of  the  true  Proteitail 
religion,  the  just  privileges  of  Parliament,  the  liberty  of  the  nbJKl, 
the  law,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom.' 

346.  ^Vllich  testimony  and  declaration  was  sabacribed  bj  tk 


Ld.  Littleton,  Id.  keeper' 
E.  of  Cumberland 
■E.  of  Salisbury 
E.  of  Bristol 
E.  of  Monmouth 
E.  of  Newport 
Ld.  Howard  of  Charlton 
Ld.  Rich 
Ld.  Dunsmore 

Marquis  [of]  Hartford 
E.  of  Southampton 
E.  of  Devonshire 
E.  of  Westmoreland 
E.  of  Dover 


D.  of  Richmond 

E.  of  Bath 

E.  of  Northamptoo 

E.  of  Clare 

E.  of  Rivera 

Ld.  Mowbray  and  Matim 

Ld.  Newark 

Ld.  Savile 

Ld.  Seymour 

E.  of  Lindsey 
E.  of  Dorset 
K  of  Cambridge 
E.  of  Berkshire 
E.  of  Carnarvon 


Ld.  Willoughby  of  Eresby  Ld.  Grey  of  Rnthen 


I-kI.  Pawlett 
Ld.  Mohun 
lA.  CapeU 
Lord  Falkland. 


Ld.  Lovelace 
Ld.  Coventry 

Sir  P.  Wich,  Controller 
Sir  Joh.  Culpeper,  C.  Ezch. 
Secretary  Nicholas 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Banket. 

347.  This  testimony  of  the  lords  and  councilloni  was  imine- 
June  1 6.  diately  printed  and  published,  together  with  a  Declaration  of 

his  majesty*s ;  in  which  he  said  that, 

348.  '  Though  he  had,  in  the  last  seven  months,  met  with  so  many  tenfil 
encounters  of  strange  and  unusual  Declarations  under  the  name  of  both  Ui 
Houses  of  Parliament  that  he  should  not  be  amazed  at  any  new  prodigy  of 
that  kind ;   and  though  their  last  of  the  26th  of  May  gave  him  a  ftb 
warning  that,  the  contrivers  of  it  having  spent  all  their  stock  of  Intter  aad 
reproachful  language  upon  him,  ho  was  now  to  expect  they  ihonld  break  out 
into  some  bold  and  disloyal  actions  against  him,  and,  having  bj  thftt 
Declaration,  (as  far  as  in  them  lay,)  divested  his  majesty  of  that  pre- 
eminence and  authority  which  God,  the  law,  the  custom  and  oonient 
of  that  nation,  had  placed  in  him,  and  assumed  it  to  themselves,  that  ihej 
should  likewise  with  expedition  put  forth  the  fruits  of  that  sopreme  power, 
for  the  violating  and  suppressing  the  other  which  they  despised,  (an  efiSsct 
of  which  resolution,*  he  said,  '  their  wild  Declaration  against  hii  proelaina- 
tion  concerning  the  pretended  ordinance  for  the  militia,  and  the  pmushing 
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ocUhnen,  appeared  to  bd,)  yet,  he  must  confess,  in  their  last  1642 

(he  said,  *  he  spake  of  the  last  he  knew ;  they  might  probably 

it  that  present,  have  outdone  that  too)  they  had  outdone  what 

7j  had  conceived  was  their  present  intention.     And  whosoever 

propositions  and  orders,  for  the  bringing  in  of  money  or  plate 

n  horse,  horsemen,  and  arms,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 

or  the  defence  of  the  King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  (such 

Declaration,  or  what  they  please  to  call  it,  of  the  loth  of  June,) 

ely  believe  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  to  be  extremely  shaken,  and 

e  King  himself  to  be  consulted  vrith,  and  privy  to  those  propoei- 

it,*  he  said,  '  he  hoped,  that  when  his  good  subjects  should  find  \       f  f-  ^' 

jToodly  pretence  of  defending  the  King  was  but  a  specious  bait  to   i       '   ' 

ak  and  inconsiderate  men  into  the  highest  acts  of  disobedience 

alty  against  his  majesty,  and  of  violence  and  destruction  upon  the 

constitutions  of  the  kingdom,  they  would  no  longer  be  captivated 

plicit  reverence  to  the  name  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 

.  carefully  examine  and  consider  what  number  of  persons  were 

ad  what  persons  were  prevalent,  in  those  consultations,  and  bow 

es  were    probably  managed,    from    whence    such   horrid   and 

conclusions  did  result ;  and  would  at  least  weigh  the  reputation, 
kud  affection  of  those  who  were  notoriously  known,  out  of  the 
>r  of  their  proceedings,  to  have  withdrawn  themselves,  or,  by 
and  violence,  to  be  driven  from  them  and  their  councils.' 
a  majesty  [said],  *  whilst  their  fears  and  jealousies  did  arise,  or 
led  into  the  people,  from  discourses  of  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  of 
t  Rotterdam,  of  forcM  from  Denmark,  France,  or  Spain,  (how 
9  and  ridiculous  soever  that  bundle   of  information  appeared 

and  knowing  men,)  it  was  no  wonder  if  the  easiness  to  deceive, 
willingness  to  be  deceived,  did  prevail  over  many  of  his 
jects,  to  believe  that  the  dangers  which  they  did  not  see 
ceed  from  causes  which  they  did  not  understand:  but  for 
leclare  to  all  the  world  that  his  majesty  intended  to  make 
St  his  Parliament,  (whilst  he  sat  still,  complaining  to  God 
of  the  injury  offered  to  him  and  to  the  very  being  of  parlia- 
id  that  he  had  already  began  actually  to  levy  forces  both  of  horse 
whilst  he  had  only  in  a  legal  way  provided  a  smaller  guard  for 
ty  of  his  own  person,  so  near  a  rebellion  at  Hull,  than  they  had, 
twful  authority,  above  eight  months,  upon  imaginary  and  im- 
angers,)  to  impose  upon  his  people*s  sense,  as  well  as  their 
ling,  by  telling  them  his  majesty  was  doing  that  which  they  saw 
t  doing,  and  intending  that  they  all  knew  (as  much  as  inten- 
[  be  known)  he  was  not  intending,  was  a  boldness  agreeable  to  no 

the  omnipotency  of  those  votes  whose  absolute  supremacy  had 
>ught  confusion   upon  King  and  people,  and  against  which  no 
in   matter  of  fact,   or  consent  and  authority   in   matter  of 
should  endure  should  be  opposed.' 

i  majesty  said,  'he  had,  upon  all  occasions,  vrith  all  possible 
I,  professed  his  fast  and  unshaken  resolutions  for  peace.  And,* 
le  did  again,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  lus  Maker  and 
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1642  Redeemer,  asBure  the  world  that  he  had  no  more  thought  of  wiafcing  a  w 
!  against  his  Parliament  than  against  his  own  children:  that  he  wooU 
observe  and  maintain  the  Acts  assented  to  by  him  this  Parliftineiit  withsit 
violation,  of  which  that  for  the  frequent  assembling  of  parUameots  wasoM: 
and  that  he  had  not,  nor  would  have,  any  thought  of  using  any  fiorae^  m- 
less  he  should  be  driven  to  it  for  the  security  of  his  perBOHy  and  ibr  As 
defence  of  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom  and  the  jnrt 
rights  and  privileges  of  Parliament :  and  Uierefore  he  hoped  the  maligBUt 
party,  who  had  so  much  despised  his  person  and  usurped  hia  ofiSoe,  ihanld 
not,  by  their  specious  fraudulent  insinuations,  prevail  with  hia  good  sobjaeli 
to  give  credit  to  their  wicked  assertions,  and  so  to  contribnte  thdr  pow 
and  assistance  for  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  themselTefl  and  hia  maJMty. 

351.  'For  the  guard  about  his  person,  (which/  he  said,  'not  soniiKii 
their  example  as  their  provocation  had  enforced  him  to  take,)  it  was  knowi 
it  consisted  of  the  prime  gentry  (in  fortune  and  reputation)  of  that  eoon^i 
ami  of  one  regiment  of  trained  bands ;  who  had  been  so  fmt  from  ofEBriif 
any  affronts,  injuries,  or  disturbance  to  any  of  his  good  subjecta,  that  thdr 
principal  end  was  to  prevent  such,  and  so  might  be  security,  conld  be  w 
grievance,  to  his  people.  That  some  ill  affected  persons,  or  any  penoiii 
had  been  employed  in  other  parts  to  raise  troops,  under  ooloiir  of  Ui 
majesty's  service,  or  that  such  had  made  large,  or  any,  offers  of  reward  aid 
preferment  to  such  as  would  come  in,  (which  had  been  alleged  by  tlMBi) 
was,^  he  said,  *  for  aught  he  knew  or  believed,  an  tmtmth,  deviaed  by  Ai 
contrivers  of  that  false  rumour.*  His  majesty  disavowed  it,  and  laid, 'hi 
was  confident  there  would  be  no  need  of  such  art  or  industry  to  indnoe  Ui 
loving  subjects,  when  they  should  see  his  majesty  oppreiied  and  tbrir 
liberties  and  laws  confounded,  (and  till  then  he  would  not  call  on  tfafloj 
to  come  in  to  him  and  to  assist  him. 

852.  *  For  the  delinquents,  (whom  his  majesty  was  said  with  a  b|gh  aid 
forcible  hand  to  protect,)  he  wished  they  might  be  named,  and  their  ddii 
quency :  and  if  his  majesty  gave  not  satisfaction  to  justice,  when  he  sbooU 
have  received  satisfaction  concerning  sir  John  Hotham  by  his  legil  triili 
then  let  him  be  blamed.     But  if  the  design  were,  as  it  was  well  knows  to 
bo,  after  his  majesty  had  been  driven  by  force  firom  his  city  of  London,  sad 
kept  by  force  from  his  town  of  Hull,  to  protect  all  those  who  were  ddin* 
r]uents  against  him,  and  to  make  all  those  delinquents  who  attended  on  luin 
or  executed  his  lawful  commands,'  he  said,  '  he  had  great  reason  to  bi 
satisfied  in  the  truth  and  justice  of  such  accusation,  lest  to  be  his  majeity'i 
servant  and  to  be  a  delinquent  grew  to  be  terms  so  convertible  that,  in  i 
short  time,  he  were  left  as  naked  in  attendance  as  they  would  have  him  in 
power,  and  so  compel  him  to  be  waited  on  only  by  such  whom  they  sbooU 
appoint  aud  allow,  and  in  whoso  presence  he  should  be  more  misersUy 
alone   than  in  desolation  itself.      And  if  the  seditious  contriven  sad 
fomeuters  of  that  scandal  upon  his  majesty  should  have  (as  they  had  had) 
the  power  to  mislead  the  nmjor  part  present  of  either  or  both  Houses,  to 
make  such  orders,  and  send  such  messages  and  messengers,   as   thej 
had  lately  done,  for  the  apprehension  of  the  great  earls  and  barons  of 
England,  as  if  they  were  rogues  or  felons,  and  whereby  persons  of  honour 
and  quality  were  made  delinquents  merely  for  attending  upon  his  majes^ 
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upon  biB  sommons,  whilst  other  men  were  forbid  to  come  near  him  1643 
though  obliged  by  the  daty  of  their  places  and  oaths)  upon  his  lawfol 
:  it  was  no  wonder  if  such  messengers  were  not  very  well  in- 
ly and  such  orders  not  well  obeyed ;  neither  could  there  be  a  surer 
w  ^  caiminger  way  found  out  to  render  the  authority  of  both  Houses 
named  and  vilified,  than  to  assume  to  themselves  (merely  upon  the 
Mitliority  of  the  name  of  Parliament)  a  power  monstrous  to  all  under- 
itandings,  and  to  do  actions,  and  to  make  orders,  evidently  and  demon- 
iteabl  J  contrary  to  all  known  law  and  reason,  (as,  to  take  up  arms  against 
li&i  majesty,  under  colour  of  defending  him ;  to  cause  money  to  be  brought 
in  to  ihem,  and  to  forbid  his  own  money  to  be  paid  to  his  majesty,  or  to 
bia  use,  under  colour  that  he  would  employ  it  ill :  to  beat  him  and  starve 
Um,  for  his  own  good,  and  by  his  power  and  authority,)  which  would  in 
■Ifeort  time  make  the  greatest  court  and  greatest  person  cheap  and  of  no 


3S3.  '  Who  those  men  were,  sensible  of  the  public  calamities,  of  the 
violations  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament  and  the  common  liberty  of  the 
■object,  who  had  been  baffled  and  injured  by  malignant  men  and  cavaliers 
abont  his  majesty,'  his  majesty  said,  *  he  could  not  imagine.    And  if  those 
cavaliers  were  so  much  without  the  fear  of  Grod  and  man,  and  so  ready  to 
CQOunit  all  manner  of  outrage  and  violence,  as  was  pretended,  his  majesty's 
government  ought  to  be  the  more  esteemed,  which  had  kept  them  from 
doing  so :  insomuch  as  he  believed  no  person  had  cause  to  complain  of  any 
mjury  or  of  any  damage,  in  the  least  degree,  by  any  man  about  his  majesty 
wwbo  had  offered  his  service  to  him.     All  whidi  being,*  he  said,  'duly 
cooadered,  if  the  contrivers  of  those  propositions  and  orders  had  been  truly 
MBiible  of  the  obligations  which  lay  upon  them  in  honour,  conscience,  and 
duty,  according  to  the  high  trust  reposed  in  them  by  his  majesty  and  his 
people,  they  would  not* have  published  such  a  sense  and  apprehension  of 
iBiUDent  danger,  when  themselves  in  their  consciences  knew  that  the 
gRstest,  and  indeed  only,  danger  which  threatened  the  Church  and  State, 
tlte  Ueised  religion  and  liberty  of  his  people,  was  in  their  own  desperate 
iBd  leditioas  designs,  and  would  not  have  endeavoured  upon  such  weak  and 
groondless  reasons  to  seduce  his  good  subjects  from  their  affection  and 
lojilty  to  him,  to  run  themselves  into  actions  unwarrantable,  and  destruc- 
tive to  the  peace  and  foundation  of  the  conmionwealth. 

354.  'And  that  all  his  loving  subjects  might  see  how  causeless  and 

groondless  that  scandalous  rumour  and  imputation  of  his  majesty's  raising 

nr  upon  his  Parliament  was,  he  had,  with  that  his  Declaration,  caused  to 

be  printed  the  testimony  of  those  lords,  and  other  persons  of  his  Council, 

who  were  there  with  him  ;  who,  being  upon  the  place,  could  not  but  discover 

loeh  his  intentions  and  preparations,  and  could  not  be  suspected  for  their 

Wours  and  interests  to  combine  in  such  mischievous  and  horrid  resolu- 

tioos. 

355.  '  And  therefore,'  his  majesty  said,  '  he  straitly  charged  and  com- 

^manded  all  his  loving  subjects,  upon  their  allegiance,  and  as  they  would 

answer  the  contrary  at  their  perils,  that  they  should  yield  no  obedience  or 

consent  to  the  said  propositions  and  orders ;  and  they  presume  not,  (under 

any  such  pretences^  or  by  colour  of  any  such  orders^)  to  raise  or  levy  any 
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1642  hone  or  men,  or  to  bring  in  any  money  or  plate  to  such  poipoee.  Bnt/kt 
said,  *  if,  notwithstanding  that  clear  declaration  and  evidence  of  his  inioi' 
tions,  those  men  (whose  design  it  was  to  compel  his  majesty  to  zaiss  w 
upon  his  Parliament ;  which  all  their  skill  and  malice  should  never  be  abb 
to  effect)  should  think  fit  by  those  alarms  to  awaken  him  to  a  dbn 
necessary  care  of  the  defence  of  himself  and  his  people,  and  ahonld  thcB- 
selves,  (under  colour  of  defence,)  in  so  onheard  of  a  manner  provide  (lad 
seduce  others  to  do  so  too)  to  ofiend  his  majesty,  having  given  him  M 
lively  a  testimony  of  their  affections  what  they  were  willing  to  do,  wba 
they  should  once  have  made  themselves  able ;  all  his  good  tnbjeoti  wwdd 
think  it  necessary  for  his  majesty  to  look  to  himself.  And  he  did  thersfae 
excite  all  his  well  affected  people,  according  to  their  oaths  of  allegiance  uA 
^-supremacy,  and  according  to  their  solemn  vow  and  Protestation,  (whofbgr 
they  were  obliged  to  defend  his  person,  honour,  and  estate,)  to  cootribali 
their  best  assistance  to  the  preparations  necessary  for  the  oppoong  aid 
suppressing  of  the  traitorous  attempts  of  such  wicked  and  malignaBt  per 
sons,  who  would  destroy  his  person,  honour,  and  estate,  and  engage  tbt 
whole  kingdom  in  a  civil  war,  to  satisfy  their  own  lawless  fury  and  aabi* 
,  tion,  and  so  rob  his  good  subjects  of  the  blessed  fruit  of  this  present  Ftf** 
j  liament,  which  they  already  in  some  degree  had,  and  might  still  reup^  to 
<  the  abundant  satisfaction  and  joy  of  the  whole  kingdom,  if  such  wkktd 
hands  were  not  ready  to  ruin  all  their  possessions  and  frustrate  all  tbeir 
hopes.  And,  in  that  case,*  his  majesty  declared  that^  'whosoever,  uiiihti 
degree  or  quality  soever,  should  then,  upon  so  urgent  and  visible  uwumij 
of  his,  and  such  apparent  distraction  of  the  kingdom,  (caused  and  bcgotta 
by  the  malice  and  contrivance  of  that  malignant  party,)  hring  in  to  Ui 
majesty  and  to  his  use  ready  money  or  plate,  or  should  underwrite  to  hO' 
'  nish  any  number  of  horse,  horsemen,  and  arms,  for  the  preservation  of  Aa 
j  public  peace,  and  defence  of  his  person,  and  the  vindication  of  the  privily 
and  freedom  of  Parliament,  he  would  receive  it  as  a  most  acceptable  serfioe, 
and  as  a  testimony  of  his  singular  affection  to  the  Protestant  religion,  tiia 
laws,  liberties,  and  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  and  would  no  longer  denre  tha 
continuance  of  that  affection  than  he  would  be  ready  to  justify  and  maifi- 
tain  the  other  with  the  hazard  of  his  life.* 

/  356.  And  so  concluded  with  the  same  OYertnreB  they  had 

done  in  their  propositions  for  the  loan  of  money  at  interesi; 
offering  for  security  thereof  an 

'assurance  of  such  his  lands,  forests,  parks,  and  houses,  as  should  be 
sufficient  for  the  same ;  a  more  real  security,'  he  said,  '  than  the  name  of 
public  faith,  given  without  him  and  against  him,  as  if  his  majesty  were  .bo 
part  of  the  public :  and  besides,  he  would  always  look  upon  it  as  a  senriee 
most  affectionately  and  seasonably  performed  for  the  preservation  of  Ida 
majesty  and  the  kingdom.  But,*  he  said,  '  he  should  be  much  gladder  that 
their  submission  to  those  his  commands,  and  their  desisting  frota  any  toA 
attempt  of  raising  horse  or  men,  might  ease  all  his  good  subjects  of  that 
charge,  trouble,  and  vexation.* 

357.  It  will  be  wondered  at  hereafter,  when,  by  what  hath 
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been  said,  the  number  and  quality  of  the  Peers  is  considered  1642 
nrho,  by  absenting  themselves  from  the  House  and  their  resort 
to  his  majesty,  sufficiently  declared  that  they  liked  not  those 
conclusions  whidi   begat   those  distractions,   why  both   those 
Peers,  and  likewise  such  members  of  the  Commons  who  then 
uid    afterwards   appeared  in   the    King's   service,   and   were 
indeed  full,  or  very  near,  one  moiety  of  that  House,  did  not 
rather  by  their  diligent  and  faithful  attendance  in  the  Houses, 
according  to  the  several  trusts  reposed  in  them,  discountenance 
and   resist  those  pernicious  and  fatal  transactions,   than   by 
withdrawing  themselves  from  their  proper  stations  leave  the 
other  (whose  ruinous  intentions  were  sufficiently  discovered) 
possessed  of  the  reputation,  authority,  and  power  of  a  Parlia- 
ment ;  by  which  it  was  evident  the  people  would  be  easily,  to 
%  great  degree,  seduced.     And,  though  the  observing  reader 
may,  upon  the  collection  of  the  several  passages  here  set  down, 
be  able  to  answer  those  objections  to  himself,  I  am  the  rather 
bdnced  in  this  place  to  apply  myself  to  the   clearing  that 
pcnnt,  because  not  only  many  honest  men  who  at  a  distance 
We  considered  it,  without  being  privy  to  the  passages  within 
the  walls  and  those  breaches  which  totally  destroyed  and  took 
*w»y  the  liberty  and  freedom   of  those  councils,  have  been 
really  troubled  or  unsatisfied  with  that  desertion,  (as  they  call 
it,)  of  the  service  to  which  they  were  incumbent  and  chosen, 
but  that  I  have  heard  some  who  were  the  chief,  if  not  the 
*ole,  promoters  of  those  violations,  and  the  most  violent  pur- 
«ierB  of  the  most  violent  designs,  and  have  since  (out  of  the 
niptnres  which  have  proceeded  from  their  own   animosities) 
wther  been  or  been  thought  to  be  more  moderately  inclined, 
complain,  that  the  withdrawing  of  so  many  members  from  the 
two  Houses  was   the  principal   cause   of  all  our  calamities. 
And  they  who  have  been  the  true  authors  of  them,  and  still 
continue  the  same,  have  taken  pains  to  make  and  declare  the 
others,  *  deserters  of  their  country  and  betrayers  of  their  trusts,' 
by  their  voluntary  withdrawing  themselves  from  that  council. 

358.  In  the  doing  whereof,  I  shall  not,  I  cannot,  make  any 
excuse  for  those,  (of  whom  somewhat  is  before  spoken,)  who, 
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1642  from  the  beginning  of  this  Parliament,  and  in  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  it,  either  out  of  laziness,  or  negligence,  or  incogitancy, 
or  weariness,  forbore  to  give  their  attendance  there  when  the 
number  of  those  who  really  intended  these  prodigious  altezi* 
tions  was  very  inconsiderable,  and  daily  drew  many  to  thdr 
opinions  upon  no  other  ground  than  that  the  number  of  the 
dissenters  appeared  not  equally  diligent  and  intent  upon  their 
assertions.  Neither  can  I  excuse  the  Peers,  the  moderate  part 
whereof,  being  four  for  one,  suffered  themselves  to  be  cozened, 
and  persuaded,  and  threatened,  out  of  their  rights,  by  a  handfol 
of  men,  whom  they  might  in  the  beginning  easily  have  crashed; 
whereas  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  great  managers  were 
men  of  notable  parts,  much  reputation,  admirable  dexteiitji 
pretenders  to  severe  justice  and  regularity,  and  then  the 
number  of  the  weak  and  wilful,  who  naturally  were  to  be 
guided  by  them,  always  made  up  a  major  part ;  so  that  from 
the  beginning  they  were  always  able  to  carry  whatsoever  they 
set  their  hearts  visibly  upon,  at  least  to  discredit  or  disgnce 
any  particular  man  against  whom  they  thought  necessary  to 
proceed,  albeit  of  the  most  unblemished  reputation  and  upon 
the  most  frivolous  suggestions ;  so  that  they  could  not  [but] 
be  very  formidable  in  that  House  to  all  bat  the  most  abstracted 
men  from  all  vulgar  considerations. 

359.  But  I  am  confident  whoever  diligently  revolves  the 
several  passages  in  both  Houses  from  the  time  of  the  publishing 
the  first  Remonstrance,  upon  his  majesty's  return  from  Scot- 
land, to  the  time  of  which  we  last  spake,  must  be  of  opinion 
that  the  resorting  of  so  many  members  then  to  his  majeety, 
(from  whom  all  the  Lords,  and  some  of  the  Commons,  received 
commands  to  that  purpose,)  or  to  such  places  where  they 
thought  they  might  be  of  greatest  use  to  his  majesty  in  pro- 
servation  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  was  not  only  an  act  of 
duty,  but  of  such  prudence  and  discretion  as  sober  and  honest 
men  were  to  be  guided  by.  In  the  House  of  Peers,  the  bishops, 
24  in  number,  who  had  as  much  right  to  sit  there,  and  were 
as  much  members  of  Parliament,  as  any  lord  there,  were  first 
by  direct  violence  and  force  driven  and  kept  from  thence,  till 
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the  bill  for  the  total  expulsion  of  them  and  their  function  from  164S 
those  seats  was  passed;   such  of  the   peers   who  were   most 
notorious  for  adhering  to  the  government  of  the  Church  being, 
in  the  mean  time,  threatened  publicly  by  the  rabble,  and  some 
<^  their  persons  assaulted.     The  business  of  the  militia  had 
been  twice,  upon  solemn  debate  in  a  full  House,  rejected  there, 
till  such  force  and  violence  was  brought  to  the  very  doors,  such 
expostulations  and  threats  delivered  within  the  doors,  against 
those  who  refused  to  concur  with  them  in  that  business,  that 
no  man  had  reason  to  believe  his  life  out  of  danger  from  those 
mde  hands  who  was  taken  notice  of  for  an  opposer  of  their 
unreasonable   desires;    some   of  them   having   been  declared 
enemies  to  their  country  for  having  refused  what  was  in  their 
power  lawfully  to  refuse,  and  others  having  been  criminally 
•censed  by  the  Commons  for  words  spoken  by  them  in  debate  in 
the  House  of  Peers ;  after  which  many  of  them  were  sent  for  by 
flpecial  letters  to  attend  his  majesty,  (which  letters  were  always 
thought  to  be  so  good  and  warrantable  a  ground  to  be  absent 
that  no  other  was  sufficient,  nor  had  such  summons,  from  the 
beginning  of  parliaments  to  this  present,  ever  been  neglected,) 
with  whom  they  had  not  been  many  weeks  but  two  of  them, 
(as  hath  been  mentioned  before  ^,)  upon  an  untrue  and  extra- 
vagant information,  without  further  examination,  were  declared  June  6. 
enemies  to  the  kingdom,  and  nine  others  by  solemn  judgment,  July  20. 
Qpon  an  impeachment  brought  up   by  the  Commons  against 
tbem,  only  for  being  absent  and  for  what  only  concerned  the 
j  pririlege  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Peers,  were  disabled  to  sit  in 
tbe  House  again  during  the  session ;   so  that,  if  they  would 
I  We  returned,  they  were  actually  excluded  that  council. 

360.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  case  was  worse.    First, 

r  they  who  had,  with  that  liberty  which  is  essential  to  parlia- 

I  nieots,  and  according  to  their  understandings,   dissented,  or 

j  declared  a  dislike   of  what  the  violent  party  so  vehemently 

/  panned,  were,  (as  hath  been  said  before,)  declared  enemies  to 

j   iheir  eountrt/f  and  their  names  posted  up  in  paper  or  parch- 

1    ment  at  most  eminent  places  under  some  opprobrious  character; 

]^  *  [The  Earl  of  Llndsey  and  Lord  Savfle.     See  §  334.] 

VOL.  IL  O 
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1642  which,  though  it  was  not  avowed,  and  had  no  authority  fitm 
the  House  hy  any  public  act,  yet,  being  complained  o^  foond 
neither  redress,  or  such  countenance  that  it  could  be  condaded 
the  violation  was  unacceptable :  so,  though  the  tumults  were 
not  directly  summoned  or  assembled,  it  is  evident,  by  wbat 
hath  been  before  set  forth  truly  and  at  large,  that  they  found 
there  visible  countenance  and  encouragement. 

361.  Then,  what  had  been,  upon  full  and  solemn  debates  in 
a  full  House,  rejected,  was  many  times  in  a  thin  House,  and 
at  unusual  and  unparliamentary  hours,  resumed,  and  deto^ 
mined  contrary  to  the  former  conclusions:  yet  men  satiflfied 
themselves  with  doing  what  they  thought  their  duty,  and 
reasonably  opposing  what  the  major  part  ordered  to  be  done, 
hoping  that  men's  understandings  would  be  shortly  better  in- 
formed, and  that,  though  high  and  irreverent  expressions  and 
words  were  sometimes  used  against  the  King,  there  would  be 
abstaining  from  unlawful  and  dangerous  actions ;  and  that  the 
House  of  Peers,  at  least,  would  never  be  brought  to  join  or 
concur  in  any  act  prejudicial  to  the  sovereign  power.  But 
when  they  saw  a  new  way  found  out,  by  the  dexterity  of  the 
major  part  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  make  the  minor  put 
of  the  Lords  too  hard  for  the  major,  and  so,  whilst  all  men 
were  transported  with  jealousy  of  the  breach  of  privilege  of 
Parliament  by  the  King,  tliat  there  was  by  the  Houses  them* 
selves  an  absolute  rooting  up  of  all  privileges:  that,  £rom 
metaphysical  considerations  wbat  might  be  done  in  case  of 
necessity,  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  was  actually  seised  on, 
and  put  under  a  command  contrary  to  and  against  the  King^i 
command :  that  there  was  then  a  resolution  taken,  by  thoee 
who  could  act  their  resolutions  when  they  pleased,  to  make 
a  general,  and  to  oblige  all  the  members  to  live  and  die  with 
§  388.  that  general,  which  will  be  anon  more  particularly  mentioned; 
(for  that  resolution  was  well  known  before  the  time  that  those 
many  members  removed  to  York,  and  withdrew  to  other  places, 
and  was  executed  within  three  or  four  days  after;)  men 
thought  it  high  time  to  look  to  their  innocence,  and,  (since 
by  the  course  and  order  of  that  House  they  could  leave  no 
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monument  or  evidence  of  their  dissenting,  as  the  Lords  might  164St 
leave  by  their  protestations  upon  any  unlawful  act  or  resolu" 
tion)  to  declare  their  dislike  of  what  was  done  by  not  being 
present  at  the  doing.     And  it  was  reasonably  thought,  (there 
being  no  other  way  peaceably  and  securely  to  do  it,)  that  the 
kingdom,  understanding  the  number  of  those  that  were  present 
at  such  new  transactions,  and  weighing  the  quality,  number, 
and  reputation  of  those  who  were  absent,  would  be  best  in- 
duced to  prefer  the  old  laws  of  the  kingdom,  before  the  new 
Totes,  destructive  to  those  laws,  of  those  few  men  who  called 
themBelves  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  that  it  would 
prove  a  good   expedient  to  work  upon  the  consciences  and 
modesty  of  those  who  stayed  behind  to  conclude  it  necessary, 
by  some  fjBiir  address   to   his  majesty,   to   endeavour  such  a 
general  good  understanding,   that  a  perfect  union  might  be 
made,  and  the  privilege,  dignity,  and  security  of  Parliament 
be  established  according  to  the  true  and  just  constitution  of  it. 
362.  It  is  true,  how  reasonably  soever  it  might  be  expected, 
it  produced   not  that    ingenuity:    but  they   who   had   been 
troubled   with   their  company,   and,   by  the   opposition  they 
loade,  could  not  make  that  expedition  in  the  mischieve  they 
intended,  were  glad  they  were  rid  of  them ;  yet  shortly,  con- 
ndei[iDg*]  what  influence  indeed  it  might  have  upon  under- 
^ding  men,  they  found  a  way  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  them 
^Ho  were  absent,  and  yet   to  prevent  any  inconvenience  to 
themselves  by  their  return ;  publishing  an  order,  *  that  all  the  June  2. 
i&embers  absent  should  appear  at  such  a  day,  under  the  penalty 
of  paying  J^ioo  fine  for  his  absence  ;  and  whosoever  did  not 
appear  at  that  day'  (which  gave  not  time  enough  to  any  who 
Were  at  a  distance)  *  should  not  presume  to  sit  in  the  House 
before  he  had  paid  his  fine,  or  satisfied  the  House  with  the 
cause  of  his  absence;'   so  that  all  those  who  were  with  the 
King,  and  very  many  more,  who  had  really  withdrawn  them- 
selves to  refresh  their  minds,  or  upon  necessary  affairs  of  their 
own,  with  a  purpose  to  return,  clearly  discerned  themselves 
excluded  from  sitting   any  more   there,  it  being  sufficiently 

»  [*  considered,'  MS.] 
0  2 
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IC^  manifest  that  the  cause  of  their  absence  would  neyer  be  ap- 
proved if  their  persons  were  disliked  and  their  opinions  dis- 
approved ;  which  appeared  quickly ;  for  the  day  was  no  soonflr 
past  but  they,  without  the  least  warrant  of  precedent  or  cokxir 
of  right,,  expelled  very  many,  sometimes  twenty  in  a  day,  not 
'  only  of  those  who  were  with  the  King  but  of  others  who  liad 
given  them  equal  distaste,  and  ordered  new  writs  to  issue  oat 
to  choose  other  members  in  their  rooms.     qS 

363.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  some  very  honest  and  entire 
men  stayed  still  there,  and  opposed  all  their  mgustifiaUe 
proceedings  with  great  courage  and  much  liberty  of  speech, 
which  was  more  frankly  permitted  to  them  than  had  been 
before  when  the  number  of  the  dissenters  was  greater ;  and  it 
may  be  there  are  still  some  who  satisfy  themselves  that  they 
have  performed  their  duty  by  always  having  denied  to  gifB 
their  conpent  to  whatsoever  hath  been  seditiously  or  illegtDy 
concluded.  But  I  must  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  those  very  men, 
whether  they  have  not  been  many  times,  by  staying  there,  oom- 
pelled  or  terrified  to  do,  and  submit  to,  many  acts  contrary  to  their 
conscience  in  cases  of  conscience,  and  contrary  to  their  judgment 
and  knowledge  in  matters  of  law  and  right,  and  contraiy  to 
their  oaths  and  duties  in  matters  of  allegiance ;  and  whether, 
if  they  had  refused  so  to  do,  they  should  not  have  been  plundered, 
expelled,  aud  committed  to  prison  ?  And  then,  they  cannot  be 
thought  to  have  proceeded  unreasonably  who,  to  preserve  their 
innocence  and  their  liberty,  chose  to  undergo  all  the  other 
censures  and  difficulties  which  could  befall  them,  and  which 
have  been  since  plentifully  poured  upon  them.     But  to  return. 

364^.  The  King  had  at  this  time  called  to  him  some  judgee, 

^  [§§  364-365  ^ni  the  Life,  pp.  1 70-1.  The  followiiig  long  pMMgt 
is  here  struck  out  in  the  History,  where  it  extends  firom  p.  227  to  p- 
333  :— 

1.  The  King  finding  that  they  proceeded  with  their  mmal  vigour  to 
increase  their  power,  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  proclamation  agaimt 
the  execution  of  the  ordinance  for  the  militia,  and  his  declaration  againit 
their  propositions  for  plate,  money,  and  horses,  they  made  a  wondoiid 
progress  in  both,  declaring  his  proclamations  to  be  illegal,  and  oonfidently 
promising  to  save  all  men  harmless  who  should  join  or  conoor  with  theni, 
and  that  whilst  he  relied  upon  the  laws  to  defend  his  right  and  prerogative^ 
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id  lawyers  of  eminency,  by  whose  'advice  he  published '  a  1642 
eclaration  conceming  the  militia,  and  asserted  the  right  of 

e  laws  themselves  stood  equally  in  want  of  defence,  his  majesty  resolved, 

thoat  raising  any  other  force,  to  exercise  his  own  lawful  power  over  the 

tiled  militia  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  because  the  usual  commissions  to  lord 

otenants  of  counties  had  been  blasted  by  the  votes  of  the  two  Houses  as 

egal,  by  the  advice  of  his  counsel  learned  at  law  he  resolved  to  issue  out 

mmissionB  of  amy,  grounded  upon  a  statute  made  in  the  fifth  year  of 

Dg  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  in  the  very  words  in  Latin  prescribed  by  that 

Kfcote,  whereby  the  persons  named  and  authorized  in  that  commission  had 

iwer  to  arm  and  marshal  and  conduct  all  such  within  that  county  who 

ere  able  to  bear  arms  and  fit  for  the  service  of  the  war ;  but  by  special 

itractions  under  his  majesty's  hand,  annexed  to  each  conmiissioner,  only 

e  train-bands  were  appointed  to  be  trained  and  in  readiness,  with  such 

ilnnteers  who  were  ¥nlling  to  be  listed  under  gentlemen  of  quality 

id  integrity,  whom  the  commissioners  had  power  to  make  colonels  or 

])tains  over  them.      And  thus  commissions  of  array  were  issued  into  the 

xt  adjacent  counties,  where  they  were  most  busy  in  the  execution  of  the 

dsnance,  and  others  prepared  for  the  more  remote  parts;  that  for  the 

ffmty  of  Leicester  being  the  first,  bearing  date  the  nth  day  of  June.  June  11. 

Ids  was  no  sooner  known,  and  known  it  was,  and  was  to  be,  very  quickly. 

Hi  the  Lords  and  Commons  published  their  votes  of  the  i8th  and  20th  of 

le  same  month,  (so  little  time  they  took  to  inquire  into  the  law,)  '  That  June  18. 

Iiat  commission  of  array  for  Leicester  was  against  law,  and  against  the 

tWty  and  property  of  the  subject ;  *  to  which,  two  days  after,  according  June  20. 

0  their  method  of  improving  the  sense  of  the  House,  they  added,  '  That  all 

hose  that  were  actors  in  the  putting  of  the  commission  of  array  in  execu- 

tun  should  be  esteemed  as  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  and 

betrayers  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject ; '  which  votes,  together  with  the 

eommission  of  array,  (that  so  all  other  commissions  might  be  examined  by 

H  in  the  counties  to  which  they  were  sent,)  they  caused  to  be  forthwith 

pnnted  and  published  throughout  the  kingdom.   That  vote  of  the  illegality 

W  the  greater  authority  amongst  the  people,  because  it  passed  with  the 

eoittent  and  by  the  industry  of  some  of  whose  learning  and  integrity  they 

W  ft  good  assurance,  and  who  at  the  same  time,  with  more  confidence  and 

PMnon,  opposed  the  execution  of  the  ordinance  of  the  militia  as  at  least 

^Qftlly  unlawful :  and  the  truth  is,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  (though  I 

pfMtime  they  were  likewise  persuaded  in  their  conscience  that  the  conmiis- 

*o&  of  array  was  not  according  to  the  intention  of  the  law,)  that  their 

confidence  that  by  arguing  against  that  commission  they  should  clearly 

^Dce  the  exorbitancy  and  extravagancy  of  the  ordinance,  (as  indeed  every 

^^K^unent  against  the  one  was  a  demonstration  against  the  other,)  and  it 

^y  be  some  assurance  from  some  leaders,  who  served  their  turns  always 

hf  making  private  promises  and  undertakings,  that  the  one  being  suppressed 

^  other  should  be  declined,  engaged  them  to  a  greater  activity  in  it  than 

otherwise  they  were  inclined  to ;  for  they  were  punctual  observers  of  the 

Iawi  and  customs  of  the  kingdom,  and  heartily  abhorred  the  violent  and 

'  [Beply  to  the  Decl.  of  Pari,  of  July  i,  and  Procl.  dated  June  20.] 
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1642  the  Crown   in  granting  commissions  of  array  for  the  better 
Juneii,i2.  ordering  and  governing  thereof;  and  at  the  same  time  iesaed 

ReditiouB  humours  which  then  ^vemed,  and  therefore  never  concurred  to 
the  second  vote,  of  declaring  the  commissioners  distarbem  of  the  peace  tad 
betrayers  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

2.  What  was  said  by  the  lawyers  of  either  side  against  the  one  and  At 
other,  and  in  maintenance  of  what  themselves  advised,  and  how  the  kv 
was  understood  to  be  in  that  point  of  the  militia  by  thoae  who  sadly  tad 
dispassionately  weighed  it  with  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  shall  btii 
another  place  at  large  set  down,  with  the  discussion  of  other  things  of  the  hum 
nature,  for  the  better  manifcRting  the  matters  of  rights  throngfaont  tlMN 
fatal  contentions  \  It  will  be  here  only  necesBaxy  to  add,  that  neither  psrtr 
thought  fit  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  arguments  which  were  applied  agaimtii 

3.  But  the  King  resolved,  if  they  proceeded  in  their  ordinanoe,  to 
execute  his  commission  of  array,  which  he  hoped  would  at  least  prodneetkit 
doubt  and  suBpeusion  in  the  people^s  minds,  that  they  would  not  cheerfiillj 
submit  to  either,  but  keep  themselves  in  the  quiet  posture  they  were  is* 
without  interrupting  the  public  peace ;  and  that  was  the  wished  fridt  ho 
expected.  The  HouseB,  on  the  other  side,  were  confident  of  their  own 
power,  (at  least  they  thought  it  necessary  to  put  it  to  the  utmost  teit»)  VbA 
that  their  votes  were  sufficient  to  cancel  the  commission  of  amy,  and  the 
execution  of  their  ordinance  waB  the  only  way  to  invest  them  in  the  poi- 
sesBion  of  the  militia,  without  which  they  cntcrtuned  no  hope  of  ftmmpair^g 
their  designs ;  and  so  made  all  })0ssible  haste  to  advance  that  great  week. 

4.  They  had  from  the  King's  firnt  coming  to  York  used  all  ponUe 
endeavour  by  their  underhand  agents,  and  afterwards  by  th«r  committee 
resident  there,  to  corrupt  and  infect  the  people  of  that  county  with  the 
Bame  apprehensions  and  jealousies  by  which  they  were  govemed,  that  Ui 
majesty  might  receive  some  discouragement  in  his  confidence  of  the  affeekkn 
of  that  people ;  and  to  tliat  purpose  Bome  obscure  but  active  people  had  st 
all  mectingB  discovered  some  aveneness  from  that  alacrity  generally  shewed 
by  the  gentry  and  men  of  quality  to  the  King's  service  and  dislike  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Parliament ;  and  at  the  great  and  general  oonventioii  cl 

•1  unc  3.  the  whole  county  near  York  about  the  beginning  of  June^  where  they 
shewed  all  imaginable  affection,  and  sense  of  the  ill  usage  his  majeity 
underwent,  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  i^better  known  since  than  he  was  then,! 
attended  with  very  few,  and  those  of  very  mean  quality,  offered  in  tbo 
public  place  of  meeting  to  present  a  petition  to  the  King,  which  his  majeity 
;1>eing  informed  that  the  same  was  not  prepared  by  any  consent  of  tbe 
county,  but  in  a  clandestine  way  by  a  few  factious  persons)  received  noi; 
of  which  immediately  the  Houses  taking  notice,  and  fcir  the  support  snd 
June  15.  encoura^^ement  of  their  i»arty  there,  sent  a  petition  solemnly  presented  by 
their  coumiittee  to  the  King,  in  these  words : 

5.  '  Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  faithful  subjects,  the  Lords  and 
Commons  assembled  in  Parliament,  have  lately  received  a  petition  firmn  s 
great  number  of  the  gentry,  freeholders,  and  other  inhabitaats  of  the 
county  of  York,  assembled  there  by  your  majesty's  command  the  yA 

^  [See  note  at  the  beginning  of  book  VI.] 
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bedience  to  be  given  to  the  Ordinance  for  the  militia  by  both  May  37, 

June  18. 
'June  ;  wherein  they  declare  unto  us,  that,  having  taken  a  resolntion  to 
idreM  thenuMlves  unto  your  majesty  in  the  humble  way  of  a  petition,  for 
le  redress  of  those  grievances  which  they  now  lie  under,  they  were  vio- 
ntly  interrupted  and  affronted  therein  by  the  earl  of  Lindsey,  the  lord 
fcTil,  and  others ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  means  they  could  use  to 
resent  their  just  desires  to  your  majesty,  yet  they  could  not  prevail  with 
vuT  majesty  to  accept  of  their  petition ;  the  copy  whereof  they  have  sent  to 
i»  with  an  humble  desire  that  we  would  take  such  course  tnerein  as  may 
•nd  to  the  preservation  of  their  liberties  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ; 
id  that  we  would  address  ourselves  to  your  majesty  in  their  behalf,  that  by 
xr  means  their  desires  may  find  better  acceptation  with  your  majesty. 

6.  '  Whereupon  having  seriously  weighed  and  considered  the  particulars 
r  those  their  complaints  and  desires,  as  they  are  laid  down  in  their 
ititkm,  and  finding  that  their  grievances  they  complain  of  are  the  increase 
r  the  miseries  formerly  sustained  by  that  county,  (which  hath  well-nigh 
r  three  years  last  past  been  the  tragical  stage  of  armies  and  war,)  by 
taaon  of  your  majesty's  distance  in  residence  and  difference  in  counsels 
om  your  Great  Council  the  Parliament,  begetting  great  distempers  and 
•tractions  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  especially  in  that  county ;  the 
rawing  to  those  parts  great  numbers  of  discontented  persons,  that  may 
N>  justly  be  feared  do  affect  the  public  ruin  for  their  private  advantage ; 
le  drawing  toffether  of  many  companies  of  the  trained  bands,  and  others, 
>th  horse  and  foot,  of  that  county,  and  retaining  multitudes  of  com- 
anden  and  cavaliers  from  other  parts ;  the  daily  resort  of  recusants 
» your  majesty's  court  at  York  ;  the  great  preparation  of  arms  and  other 
arlike  provisions,  to  the  great  terror  and  amazement  of  your  majesty's 
iaoeable  subjects,  and  causing  a  great  decay  of  trade  and  commerce 
Dongst  them :  all  and  every  of  which  particulars  are  against  the  law. 
Inch  your  majesty  hath  made  so  many  and  so  frequent  professions  to  up- 
ild  and  maintain : 

7.  *  And  the  Lords  and  Commons  finding,  on  the  other  side,  their  humble 
etirea  to  be,  that  your  majesty  would  hearken  to  your  Parliament,  and« 
fyJifiing  all  other  counsels  whatsoever,  unite  your  confidence  to  your 
arliament ;  and  that  your  majesty  would  not  divide  your  subjects'  joint 
oty  to  your  majesty,  the  Parliament,  and  kingdom,  nor  destroy  the 
isenc«  of  your  Great  Council  and  highest  court  by  subjecting  the  deter- 
inations  and  counsels  thereof  to  the  counsels  and  opinions  of  any  private 
enons  whatsoever;  that,  your  majesty  having  passed  an  Act  that  this 
arliament  shall  not  be  dissolved  but  by  Act  of  Parliament,  your  majesty 
ould  not  do  any  thing  tending  thereunto,  by  commanding  away  the  lords 
id  great  officers  whose  attendance  is  necessary  thereunto :  that,  your 
ajesty  having  expressed  your  confidence  in  the  affections  of  that  county, 
ou  would  please  to  dismiss  your  extraordinary  guards,  and  the  cavaliers  and 
thers  of  that  quality,  who  seem  to  have  little  interest  or  affection  to  the 
ablic  good,  their  language  and  behaviour  speaking  nothing  but  division 
nd  war,  and  their  advantage  consisting  in  that  which  is  most  destructive 
»  others  :  and,  lastly,  that  in  such  consultations  and  propositions  as  your 
lajesty  maketh  to  that  county,  such  may  not  be  thrust  upon  them  as  men 
f  that  county  that  neither  by  their  fortune  or  residence  are  any  part  of  it : 

8.  'All  which  their  humble  and  most  just  desires  being  according 
o  law,  which  your  majesty  hath  so  often  declared  should  be  the  measure 
md  rule  of  your  government  and  actions ;  and  we,  your  majesty's  moat 
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1042  Houses,  under  the  penalty  of  high  treason.     Thia   only  im- 
proved the  paper  combat  in  declarations,  either  party  infiinting 

faithful  subjects  the  Lords  and  Commons,  fully  ooncurring  with  the  «Btl^ 
men  and  others  of  the  county  of  York  in  their  assurance  that  thoie  dciini 
of  theirs  will  abundantly  redound  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour 
and  safety  of  your  majesty,  the  good  of  your  posterity,  and  the  peace  lad 
prosperity  of  this  kingdom ;  we  humbly  beseech  your  majeity  graooadT 
to  hearken  unto  them,  and  to  grant  them,  and  that  yon  woiUd  join  witk 
your  Parliament  in  a  speedy  and  effectual  course  for  the  preeervafcioB  fl( 
their  liberties  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  which  duty,  aj  we  are  bow 
called  upon  by  that  county  to  discharge,  so  do  we  stand  engaged  to  M 
and  man  for  the  performance  thereof  by  the  trust  reposed  in  ns,  and  bj 
our  solemn  vow  and  Protestation ;  and  your  majesty,  together  with  u, 
stands  engaged  by  the  like  obligation  of  trust  and  of  an  oath,  beaidei  tbe 
many  and  earnest  professions  and  protestations  which  your  majeaty  hsth 
made  to  this  purpose,  to  your  whole  kingdom  in  general,  and  to  tnat  oonntj 
in  particular  ;  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom  (as  is  well  obsenred  I7 
these  gentlemen  and  freeholders  of  Yorkshire  in  their  petition)  being  the 
only  means,  under  God,  wherein  consists  the  preservation  of  the  Prototant 
religion,  the  redemption  of  our  brethren  in  Ireland,  and  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  your  luajesty  and  of  all  your  dominions/ 


June  1 7.      9*  ^o  which  petitiou  the  King  immediately  dispatched  this 

'  That  having  carefully  weighed  the  matter  of  it,  though  he  might  reCer 
the  petitioners  to  his  two  last  declarations,  wherein  most  of  the  particiilan 
in  this  petition  are  fully  anuwereil,  or  might  refuse  to  give  any  aniwff  at 
all  till  he  had  received  natisfaction  in  those  high  indignities  he  hath  10 
often  complained  of  and  demanded  justice  for ;  yet,  that  all  the  world  may 
see  how  desirous  his  majesty  is  to  leave  no  act  which  seems  to  cany 
the  reputation  of  both  his  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  least  degree  to 
reflect  upon  his  majesty^s  justice  and  honour,  unanswered,  is  gnicioaly 
pleased  to  return  this  answer  : 

10.  '  That  if  the  petition  mentioned  to  be  presented  to  both  Honsca  of 
Parliament  had  been  annexe<l  to  this  now  delivered  to  him,  his  majotr 
might  liAve  discerned  the  number  and  the  quality  of  the  petitioners,  whiea 
his  majtsty  hath  great  reason  to  believe  was  not  in  truth  so  considenble  ai 
is  I  retended  ;  for  his  majesty  assures  you,  tliat  he  hath  never  revised  any 
^Kititiou  so  attested  as  tliat  would  bo  tuonght  to  be.  But  his  majeaW  ww 
remembers,  that  on  the  third  of  June,  when  there  was.  upon  his  majea^'a 
bummoiis,  the  greatest  and  the  most  cheerful  concourse  of  people  that  ever 
was  beheld  of  one  county,  appearing  before  him  at  York,  a  gentleman  (one 
tnr  Thomas  Fairfax)  oHieret,!,  in  that  great  confluence,  a  petition  to  lus 
majesty ;  which  his  majesty,  seeing  to  be  avowed  by  no  man  but  >iii«—lf, 
and  the  general  and  universal  acclamations  of  the  pec^le  teeming  to 
disclaim  it,  did  not  receive,  conceiving  it  not  to  be  of  so  public  a  nature  as 
to  be  fit  t(j  l)e  pr<^ented  or  received  in  that  place.  And  his  majesty 
is  mofit  confident  (and  in  that  must  appeal  to  those  were  then  present)  th^ 
whatever  the  substance  of  tliat  petition  was,  it  was  not  consented  to  by  any 
considerable  number  of  gentry  or  freeholders  of  this  county,  but  solieited 
by  a  few  mean  inconsiderable  persons,  and  disliked  and  Tiaifaly  dia* 
countenanced  by  the  great  body  of  the  known  gentry,  deigy,  and  inhabi- 
tautM  of  this  whole  county.  And  if  the  matter  of  tliat  petition  were  aoch  aa 
is  suggested  in  this,  his  majesty  hath  great  reason  to  believe  it  was  frimed 
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0  either  according  to  their  conveniences :  and  many  did  be- 
nd contriyed  (as  many  others  of  such  nature  have  been)  in  London,  not 

1  Toritshire.  For  sore  no  gentleman  of  quality  and  understanding  of  this 
(mnty  would  talk  of  his  great  preparations  of  arms  and  other  warlike 
roivisions,  to  the  great  terror  and  amazement  of  his  peaceable  subjects, 
rhen  they  are  witnesses  of  the  violent  taking  his  arms  from  him,  and 
topping  all  ways  for  bringing  more  to  him :  and  if  there  were  no  greater 
enror  uid  amazement  of  his  majesty's  peaceable  subjects  in  other  places  by 
agh.  preparations  and  provisions,  there  would  be  no  more  cause  to  complain 
f  a  great  decay  of  traae  and  commerce  there  than  is  in  this  place :  but  his 
oajeafty  hath  so  great  an  assurance  of  the  fidelity  and  general  affections  of 
is  good  subjects  of  this  county,  (which  he  hopes  will  prove  exemplar  to  his 
Fhde  kingdom,)  that  he  hath  great  cause  to  believe  that  they  do  rather 
omplain  of  his  majesty's  confidence  and  of  his  slowness ;  that  whilst  there 
I  such  endeavour  abroad  to  raise  horse  and  to  provide  arms  against 
if  majesty,  and  that  endeavour  put  in  execution,  his  majesty  trusts  so 
inch  to  Uie  justice  of  his  cause  and  the  affections  of  his  people,  and 
tcglects  to  provide  strength  to  assist  that  justice  and  to  protect  those 
ffections. 

11.  *  For  any  affronts  offered  by  the  earl  of  Lindsey  or  the  lord  Savil  to 

hose  who  intended  to  petition  his  majesty,   his  majesty  wishes  that 

Kith  his  Houses  of  Parliament  would  have  examined  that  information,  and 

he  credit  of  the  informers,  with  that  gravity  and  deliberation  as  in  cases 

fhich  concern  the  innocence  and  the  honour  of  persons  of  such  quality  hath 

Men  accustomed,  before  they  had  proscribed  two  peers  of  the  realm,  and 

Exposed  them  (as  much  as  in  them  lay)  to  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  people, 

oiKler  the  character  of  being  enemiei  to  the  commontcealth,  a  brand  newly 

foond  out  (and  of  no  legal  signification)  to  incense  the  people  by,  and  with 

which  the  innocency '  of  former  times  was  not  acquainted  :  and  his  majesty 

ba4h  some  reason  to  believe  they  would  have  found  themselves  as  mucn 

tbosed  in  the  report  concerning  those  lords,  as  he  is  sure  they  are  in  those 

wldch  tell  them  of  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  discontented  persons  to 

^  snd  of  the  other  particulars   mentioned  to  be  in  that  petition ; 

wbereas  they  who  observe  what  resort  is  here  to  his  majesty  well  know  it 

to  be  of  the  prime  gentlemen  of  all  the  counties  of  England,  whom  nothing 

but  the  love  of  religion,  the  care  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom, 

b^et  their  affection  to  his  person,  could  engage  into  so  great  journeys, 

^oUe,  and  expense ;    men  of  as  precious  reputation  and  as  exemplary 

^M  M  this  nation  hath  any,  whose  assistance  his  majesty  knows  he  must 

^  expect  if  he  should  have  the  least  design  against  honour  and  justice ; 

uxi  BQch  witnesses  his  majesty  desires  to  have  of  all  his  actions. 

12.  '  For  the  declining  all  other  counsels,  and  the  uniting  his  confidence 
to  hii  Parliament,  his  majesty  desires  both  his  Houses  of  Parliament 
■aioariy  and  sadly  to  consider,  that  it  is  not  the  name  of  a  great  or  little 
^oncil  that  makes  the  results  of  that  council  just  or  unjust ;  neither  can 
we  imputation  upon  his  majesty  of  not  being  advised  by  his  Parliament, 
^*peciallj  since  all  their  actions  and  all  their  orders  are  exposed  to  the 
Public  view,)  long  mislead  his  good  subjects,  except  in  truth  they  see  some 
P^^ular  sound  advice,  necessary  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
''(iQunonwealth,  disesteemed  by  his  majesty ;  and  such  an  instance,  he  is 

'  ['linplicitv.  Husbands'  CoUection,  p.  363,  and  so  in  the  copy  inserted  in 
^^wendon'i  M8.,  by  a  secretary's  hand :  but  Clarendon  has  himself  struck  out  the 
*^  and  substituted  *  innocency.'l 
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1642  lieve  that  if  the  King  had  resorted  to  the  old  known  war  of 
lord  lieutenants  and  deputy  lieutenants,  his  service  would  bave 

most  assured,  neither  can  nor  shall  be  given ;  and  that  they  will  think  it 
merit  in  his  majesty  from  the  commonweal  to  reject  such  couneels  as  woaM 
persuade  liim  to  make  himself  none  of  the  three  estates,  by  giving  vp  Ui 
negative  voice  to  allow  them  a  power  superior  to  that  which  the  law  osth 
given  him,  whensoever  it  pleaseth  the  major  part  present  of  both  Hoomi 
to  say  that  he  doth  not  discharge  his  trust  as  he  ought^  and  to  labjeoi  Ini 
and  his  subjects*  unquestionable  right  and  propriety  to  their  votes,  withoot 
and  against  law,  upon  the  mere  pretence  of  necessity.  And  his  xnajeitf 
must  appeal  to  all  the  world  who  it  is  that  endeavours  to  divide  th«  joint 
duty  of  his  subjects ;  his  majesty,  who  requires  nothing  bat  what  their  own 
duty,  guided  by  the  infallible  rule  of  the  law,  leads  ihem  to  do ;  or  they 
who  by  orders  and  votes  (opposite  and  contradictory  to  law,  enttom,  pnee- 
dent,  and  reason)  so  confound  the  affections  and  understandings  of  hit  good 
subjects,  that  they  know  not  how  to  behave  themselves  with  honesty  tnd 
safety,  whilst  their  consciences  will  not  suffer  them  to  submit  to  the  ooc^ 
nor  their  security  to  apply  themselves  to  the  other. 

13.  'It  is  not  the  bare  saying  that  his  majesty*8  actions  are  agamit  tlK 
law  (with  which  he  is  reproached  in  this  petition,  as  if  he  depwted  from 
his  often  protestations  to  that  purpose)  must  conclude  him,  there  being  no 
one  such  particular  in  that  petition  alleged  of  which  his  majesty  is  in  tlK 
least  degree  guilty.  WheUier  the  same  reverence  and  esteem  be  paid  hj 
you  to  the  law  (except  your  ovm  votes  be  judge)  needs  no  other  evidenoe 
than  those  many,  very  many,  orders,  published  in  prints  both  oonocming 
the  Church  and  State ;  those  long  imprisonments  of  several  persons  with- 
out hearing  them,  upon  general  information,  and  the  great  wi*liTnit^  Um 
to  your  officers,  worse  tnan  the  imprisonment,  and  the  arbitrary  oomre 
upon  them  when  tliey  are  admitted  to  be  heard.  Let  the  law  be  jndge  bj 
whom  it  is  violated. 

14.  '  For  that  part  of  the  petition  which  seems  to  accuse  his  majesty  of  s 
purpose  to  dissolve  this  Parliament,  (contrary  to  the  Act  for  the  contisn- 
ance, )  by  commanding  away  the  lords  and  great  officers  whose  attendsnee 
is  necessary ;  which  his  majesty  well  knows  to  be  a  oalunmy,  by  which  the 
grand  contrivers  of  ruin  of  the  State  hope  to  seduce  the  minds  of  the  peook 
from  their  affection  to,  or  into  jealousy  of,  his  majesty,  as  if  he  meant  tui 
way  to  bring  this  Parliament,  (which  may  be  the  case  of  all  Parliaments) 
to  nothing  ;  it  is  nut  possible  for  his  majesty  more  to  express  his  afiectioB 
to  and  his  resolution  fur  the  freedom,  liberty,  and  frequency  of  Parliaments, 
tlian  he  hath  done.  And  whoever  considers  how  visible  it  mnst  be  to  his 
majesty  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  subsist  without  the  affections  of  hii 
people,  and  that  those  affections  cannot  possibly  be  preserved  or  made  oie 
of  but  by  Parliaments,  cannot  give  the  least  credit,  or  have  the  least  ns- 
picion,  that  his  majesty  would  choose  any  other  way  to  the  happiness  he 
desires  for  himself  and  his  posterity  but  by  Parliaments. 

15.  '  But  for  his  calling  the  lords  hither,  or  any  others  absenting  them- 
selves who  liave  not  l)een  called,  whoever  considers  the  tumults  (mich  no 
votes  or  declaration  can  make  to  be  no  tumults)  by  which  his  majesty  wst 
driven  away,  and  many  members  of  either  House  in  danger  of  their  lives ; 
the  demanding  the  names  of  those  lords  who  would  not  oonaent  to  thor 
propositions  by  message  from  the  House  of  Commons  delivered  at  the  hsr 
by  Mr.  Hollis,  with  that  most  tumultuous  petition  in  the  name  of  many 
thousands,  (among  many  other  of  the  same  kind,)  directed  to  the  Hooie  ci 
Commons,  and  sent  up  by  them  to  the  House  of  Lords,  taking  notice  of  tho 
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been  better  carried  on ;  the  commission  of  array,  being  a  thing  1642 
they  had  not  before  heard  of,  though  founded  upon  an  ancient 

fMrevalence  of  a  malignant  faction  which  made  abortive  all  their  good 
motionB  which  tended  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  desir* 
ing  that  those  noble  worthies  of  the  House  of  Peers  who  concurred  with 
them  in  their  happy  votes  might  be  earnestly  desired  to  join  with  that 
honoorable  House,  and  to  sit  and  vote  as  one  entire  body ;  professing  that, 
tmless  some  speedy  remedy  were  taken  for  the  removal  of  all  such  obstruc- 
tiona  as  hindered  the  happy  progress  of  their  great  endeavours,  their 
petitioners  should  not  rest  in  quietness,  but  should  be  enforced  to  lay  hold 
un  the  next  remedy  which  was  at  hand,  to  remove  the  disturbers  of  their 
peace,  and  (want  and  necessity  breaking  the  bounds  of  modesty)  not  to  leave 
any  means  unassayed  for  their  relief;  adding,  that  the  cry  of  the  poor 
and  needy  was,  that  such  persons  who  were  the  obstacles  of  tiieir 
pcAoe  and  hinderers  of  the  happy  proceedings  of  this  Parliament  might  be 
tbffthwith  publicly  declared,  whose  removal  they  conceived  would  put  a 
period  to  these  distractions:  upon  which  a  great  number  of  lords  de- 
parting, the  vote  in  order  to  the  ordinance  concerning  the  militia  was 
immecDately  passed,  though  it  had  been  twice  before  put  to  the  question, 
and  rejected  by  the  votes  of  [much ']  of  the  major  part  of  that  House ; 
and  whoever  considers  the  strange  orders,  votes,  and  declarations  which 
have  since  passed,  (to  which  whosoever  would  not  consent,  that  is,  [would  ?] 
with  liberty  and  freedom  of  language  and  reason  profess  against,  was  in 
danger  of  censure  and  imprisonment)  will  not  blame  our  care  in  sending 
for  Uiem,  or  theirs  in  coming,  or  absenting  themselves  from  being  involved 
in  soch  conclusions.  Neither  will  it  be  any  objection,  that  they  stayed 
there  long  after  any  tumults  were,  and  therefore  that  the  tumults  drave 
them  not  away.  If  every  day  produced  ordei*s  and  resolutions  as  illegal  as, 
and  indeed  but  the  effects  of,  Uie  tumults,  there  was  no  cause  to  doubt  the 
same  power  would  be  ready  to  prevent  any  opposition  to  those  orders  after 
they  were  made  which  had  made  way  and  preparation  for  the  propositions 
of  them  ;  and  so  whosoever  conceived  himself  in  danger  of  future  tumults 
'against  which  there  is  not  the  least  provision)  was  driven  away  by  those 
which  were  past.  And  his  majesty  hath  more  reason  to  wonder  at  those 
who  stay  behind,  after  all  his  legal  power  is  voted  from  him,  and  all  the 
people  told  that  he  might  be  with  modesty  and  duty  enough  deposed,  than 
any  man  hath  at  those  who  have  been  willing  to  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  place  where  such  desperate  and  dangerous  positions  are  avowed ; 
which  his  majesty  doth  not  mention  with  the  least  thought  of  lessening 
the  power  or  validity  of  any  Act  to  which  he  hath  given  his  assent 
this  Parliament,  all  and  every  of  which  he  shall  as  inviolably  observe  as  he 
looks  to  have  his  own  rights  preserved,  but  to  shew  by  what  means 
10  many  strange  orders  have  of  late  been  made.  And  to  shew  how 
earnestly  his  majesty  desires  to  be  present  at,  and  to  receive  advice  from, 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  (against  whom  it  shall  never  be  in  the  power 
of  a  malignant  party  to  incense  his  majesty,)  his  majesty  again  offers  his 
consent  that  both  Houses  may  be  adjourned  to  another  place  which 
may  be  thought  convenient,  where  his  majesty  will  be  present,  and  doubts 
not  but  the  members  of  either  House  will  make  a  full  appearance ;  and 
even  the  intermission  which  must  attend  such  an  adjournment  may  not  be  the 
least  means  of  recovering  that  temper  which  is  necessary  for  such  debates. 

16.  '  And  this  his  majesty  conceives  to  be  so  very  necessary,  that  if  the 
minds  and  inclinations  of  every  member  of  either  House  were  equally  com- 

1  [So  in  original :  'such,' MS.] 
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1642  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Harry  lY.^,  and  bo  received 
with  jealousy,  and  easily  discredited  by  the  glosses  and  sng- 

pofled,  tile  licence  is  so  mat  that  the  mean  people  about  London  and  tiie 
suburbs  have  taken,  that  both  for  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  Piriii- 
ment  that  convention  for  a  time  should  be  in  another  place.  Aad 
sure,  how  much  soever  the  safety  and  security  of  this  kingdom  depends  m 
Parliaments,  it  will  never  be  thought  that  those  Parliaments  mint  of 
necessity  be  at  Westminster. 

1 7.  '  His  majesty^s  confidence  is  no  less  than  he  hath  exprened  (sad 
hath  great  cause  to  express)  in  the  affections  of  this  county ;  an  instaneeof 
which  affections  all  men  know  his  own  guard  (which  is  not  extraordinsij) 
to  be  ;  and  wonders  that  such  a  legal  guard,  at  his  oharge,  for  hit  penooi 
(within  twenty  miles  of  a  rebellion,  and  of  an  army  in  pay  against  himi) 
should  be  objected  by  those  who,  for  so  many  monthis  and  in  a  place 
of  known  and  confessed  security,  have,  without  and  affainat  law,  kept 
a  guard  for  themselves,  at  the  charge  of  the  oommonweallh,  and  npcm  thai 
stock  of  money  which  was  given  for  the  relief  of  the  miserable  and  Ueediog 
condition  of  Ireland,  or  the  payment  of  the  great  debt  due  to  our  kingdnn 
of  Scotland. 

18.  *  For  the  resort  of  Papists  to  the  Court,  his  maiesty^s  great  care  fcr 
the  prevention  thereof  is  notoriously  knovm :  that  when  he  was  infimsd 
two  or  three  of  his  intended  guard  were  of  that  reli^on,  he  gave  especial 
direction,  vnth  expressions  of  his  displeasure,  that  uiey  should  be  imme- 
diately discharged,  and  provided  that  no  person  should  attend  on  him 
under  that  relation  but  such  as  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  sapremacj; 
that  he  commanded  the  sheriff  to  proceed  with  all  severity  aooording  to 
the  law  against  all  Papists  that  should  come  within  five  miles  of  the 
Court ;  and  if,  notwithstanding  this,  there  be  any  Papists  near  the  Coa^ 
(which  his  majesty  assures  you  he  knows  not,  nor  hath  heard  but  by  tlni 
petition,)  he  doth  hereby  command  them  to  depart,  and  dedaTes  to  all 
officers  and  ministers  of  justice  that  they  shall  proceed  strictly  against  them 
according  to  the  law,  and  as  they  will  answer  the  contrary  at  their  perils. 

19.  '  For  the  language  and  behaviour  of  the  cavalien,  (a  word,  by  what 
mistake  soever,  it  seems,  much  in  disfavour,)  there  hath  not  been  the  least 
complaint  here;  and  therefore  it  is  probable  the  fault  was  not  firaod 
in  this  county.  Neither  can  his  majesty  imagine  what  is  meant  by 
the  mention  of  any  men  thrust  upon  them,  in  such  consultations  and  propo- 
sitions as  his  majesty  makes  to  this  county,  who  are  neither  by  their  fortana 
or  residence  any  part  of  it ;  and  therefore  can  make  no  answer  to  it. 

20.  *  To  conclude :  his  majesty  assures  you  he  hath  never  refused  to 
receive  any  petition ;  whether  you  have  or  no,  yourselves  best  know,  and 
will  consider  what  reputation  it  will  be  to  you  of  justice  or  ingennitT  to 
receive  all  petitions,  how  senseless  and  scandalous  soever,  of  one  kind| 
under  pretence  of  understanding  the  good  people's  minds  and  affectionii 
and  not  only  refuse  the  petition,  but  punish  the  petitioners,  of  another 
kind,  under  colour  that  it  is  a  crime  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  jom 
sense,  as  if  you  were  only  trusted  by  the  people  of  one  opinion :  to  take  all 
pains  to  publish  and  print  petitions  which  agree  with  your  wishes,  thoa^ 
they  were  never  presented,  and  to  use  the  same  industry  and  authoriW  to 
keep  those  that  indeed  were  presented  and  avowed  from  being  published, 
(though  by  our  own  authority,!  because  the  argument  is  not  pleasant  to 
you  ;  to  pretend  impartiality  and  infallibility,  and  to  express  the  greatest 

*  [2  2  Oct.,  5  Hen.  TV.,  Rot.  Pari.  vol.  III.  pp.  516-7.] 
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[estioDB  of  the  Houses,  besides  that  some  men  of  very  good  1642 
ffections  to  the  Crown,  and  averse  enough  to  the  extravagant 
iretences  and  proceedings  of  the  Parliament,  did  not  conceal 
heir  prejudice  to  the  commission  of  array,  as  not  warranted 
»y  law ;  which  did  very  much  work  upon  other  men,  and  made 
he  obedience  less  cheerful  that  was  given  to  that  service. 

365.  Mr.  Selden  had,  in  the  debate  upon  that  subject  in  the 

loose  of  Commons,  declared  himself  very  positively  and  with 

auch   sharpness  against  the  commission  of  array,  as  a  thing 

xpressly  without  any  authority  of  law,  the  statute  upon  which 

t  was  grounded  being,  as  he  said,  repealed,  and  discoursed 

^ery  much  of  the  ill  consequences  which  might  result  from 

nbmitting  to  it.     He  answered  the  arguments  which  had  been 

ised  to  support  it,  and  easily  prevailed  with  the  House  not  to 

ike  a  proceeding  which  they  knew  was  intended  to  do  them 

lurt  and  to  lessen  their  authority.     But  his   authority  and 

reputation  prevailed  much  further  than  the  House,  and  begot 

I  prejudice  against  it  in  many  well  affected  men.     When  the 

King  was  informed  of  it,  he  was  much  troubled,  having  looked 

upon  Mr.  Selden  as  well  disposed  to  his  service.     And  the 

lord  Falkland,  with  his  majesty's  leave,  writ  a  friendly  letter 

to  Mr.  Selden,  to  know  his  reason,  why,  in  such  a  conjuncture, 

whatever  his  opinion,  he  would  oppose  the  submission  to  the 

commiBsion  of  array,  which  nobody  could  deny  to  have  had  its 

original  from  law  and  that  many  learned  men  still  believed  to 

be  very  legal,  that  the  ordinance,  which   had  no  manner  of 

pretence    to    right,   might    be    the   better   established.      He 

wiBwered   this   letter  very  frankly,  as  a   man   who   believed 

himself  in  the  right  upon  the  commission  of  array,  and  that 

P^on  ftnd  affectioii  in  the  order  of  your  proceeding,  and  no  lest  error  and 
nunindemtanding  in  yonr  jadgments  and  resolutions. 

21-  '  He  doth  remember  well  the  obligation  of  his  trust  and  of  his  oath  ; 
^^  detires  that  you  will  do  so  too,  and  your  own  solemn  vow  and  Protes- 
tation ;  and  then  you  will  not  only  think  it  convenient,  but  necessaiy,  to 
^vekig  majesty  a  full  reparation  for  all  the  scandals  laid  upon  him,  and  all 
^  icandalous  positions  made  against  him ;  and  that  it  is  less  dishonour 
^  f^tract  errors,  than,  by  avowing,  to  confess  the  malice  of  them :  and  will 
*«*  thii  to  be  the  surest  way  for  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant 
^%ion,  the  redemption  of  our  brethren  in  Ireland,  the  happiness  and 
Prosperity  of  yourselves  and  of  all  our  dominions,  and  of  the  dignity  and 
freedom  of  Parliament/] 
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1642  the  arguments  he  had  used  against  it  could  not  be  answered, 
summing  up  some  of  those  arguments  in  as  few  words  as  tbey 
could  be  comprehended  [in] :  but  then  he  did  as  frankly  in- 
veigh against  the  ordinance  for  the  militia,  which  he  said  was 
without  any  shadow  of  law  or  pretence  of  precedent,  and 
most  destructive  to  the  government  of  the  kingdom :  and  he 
did  acknowledge  that  he  had  been  the  more  inclined  to  make 
that  discourse  in  the  House  against  that  commission,  that  he 
might  with  the  more  freedom  argue  the  ordinance,  which  was 
to  be  reconsidered  upon  a  day  then  appointed;    and  he  was 
most  confident  that  he  should  likewise  overthrow  the  ordinance, 
which  he  confessed  could  be  less  supported ;  and  he  did  be- 
lieve that  it  w^ould  be  much  better  if  both  were  rejected,  than 
if  cither  of  them  should  stand  and  remain  uncontrolled.    Bat 
his  confidence  deceived  him ;  and  he  quickly  found  that  they 
who  suffered  themselves  to  be  entirely  governed  bj  his  reason 
when  those  conclusions  resulted  from  it  which  contributed  to 
their  own  designs,  would  not  be  at  all  guided  by  it,  or  submit  to 
it,  when  it  persuaded  that  which  contradicted,  and  would  difl- 
March  2.  appoint,  those  designs  :  and  so,  upon  the  day  appointed  for  the 
debate  of  their  ordinance,  when,  he  applied  all  his  faculties  to  the 
convincing  them  of  the  illegality  and  monstrousness  of  it,  by  arga-> 
mcnts  at  least  as  clear  and  demonstrable  as  his  former  had  been, 
they  made  no  impression  upon  them,  but  were  easily  answered 
by  those  who  with  most  passion  insisted  upon  their  own  sense. 
f^  He  had  satisfied  them  very  well  when  he  concurred  with  them 
in  judgment,  but  ^is  reasons  were  weak  when  thej  crossed 
"•  their    resolutions.     So   most  men  are   deceived  in  being  too 
reasonable,  and  when  they  conclude  that  men  will  submit  to 
what  is  right  who  have  no  other  consideration  of  right  or  justice 
but  as  it  advances  their  interest  or  complies  with  their  humour 
1       and  passion.    And  so  easy  it  hath  always  been  to  do  harm,  and  to 
/        mislead  men,  and  so  liard  to  do  good,  and  reduce  them  to  resaoii 
366^.  These  paper-skirmishes  lefb  neither  side  better  inclined 
to  the  other ;  but,  by  sharpening  each  other,  drew  the  matter 
nearer  to  an  issue. 

*  [§§  366-371  from  the  HisL,  pp.  232-3.] 
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367.  The  King  had  written  a  letter  to  the  mayor  and  alder-  1642 
men  of  London,  and  to  the  masters  and  wardens  of  each  several  June  14. 
Company,  by  which  he  assured  them  of  his  desire  of  the  peace 

of  the  kingdom ;  and  therefore  required  them,  as  they  tendered 
their  charter  of  the  city,  and  their  own  particular  welfares, 
not  to  biing  in  horses,  money,  or  plate,  upon  the  propositions 
of  the  Houses ;  whereby,  under  pretence  of  raising  a  guard  for 
the  Parliament,  forces  would  be  levied,  and  in  truth  employed, 
against  his  majesty. 

368.  Of  which  the  Houses  taking  notice,  published  a  De-  Jane  ao, 
daration  to  the  city,  fj^^^ 

'  Th*t  they  could  not  be  secured  by  bis  majesty^B  protestations  that  his 

denres  and  purposes  were  for  the  pnblic  peace,  since  it  appeared  by  diveis 

expressions  and  proceedings  of  his  majesty  that  he  intended  to  nse  force 

against  those  who  submitted  to  the  ordinance  of  the  militia,  and  that  he 

had  likewise  some  intention  of  making  an  attempt  upon  Hull.    In  both 

which  cases  they  did  declare,  that  whatsoever  violence  should  be  used, 

cither  against  those  who  exercise  the  militia  or  against  Hull,  they  could  not 

bat  believe  it  as  done  against  the  Parliament.*    They  told  them,  that '  the 

diageroui  and  mischievous  intentions  of  some  about  his  majesty  were  such, 

tlkat  whatsoever  was  most  precious  to  men  of  conscience  and  honour,  as 

Tdigion,  liberty,  and  public  safety,  were  like  to  be  overwhelmed  and  lost  in 

the  general  confusion  and  calamity  of  the  kingdom ;  which  would  not  only 

question  but  overthrow  the  charter  of  the  city  of  London,  expose  the 

o^ns,  their  wives  and  children,  to  violence  and  villainy,  and  leave  the 

wealth  of  that  famous  city  as  a  prey  to  those  desperate  and  necessitous 

pcnons :  and  therefore  they  forbade  all  the  officers  to  publish  that  paper, 

M  they  would  answer  their  contempt  to  the  Parliament ;  by  the  power  and 

iothority  of  which,*  they  assured  them,  'they  should  be  protected  and 

Mcured  in  their  persons,  liberties,  and  estates,'  for  whatsoever  they  should 

do  by  their  advice  or  persuasion. 

369.  To  this  the  King  replied  that, 

'  He  wondered,  since  they  had  usurped  the  supreme  power  to  themselves, 
^^  they  had  not  taken  upon  them  the  supreme  style  too,  and  directed 
^OT  very  new  declaration  to  their  trusty  and  well-beloved,  their  subjects 
of  tile  city  of  London :  for  it  was  too  great  and  palpable  a  scorn,  to 
P^iiade  Uiem  to  take  up  arms  against  his  person  under  colour  of  being 
loring  subjects  to  his  office,  and  to  destroy  his  person  that  they  might  pre- 
tcrve  the  King  :  that  he  was  beholding  to  them  that  they  had  explained  to 
>U  Ml  good  subjects  the  meaning  of  their  charge  against  his  majesty,  that, 
"7  hit  intention  of  making  war  against  his  Parliament,  no  more  was  pre- 
^ded  to  be  meant  but  his  resolution  not  to  submit  to  the  high  injustice 
^d  bdignity  of  the  ordinance  for  the  militia,  and  the  business  of  Hull.* 
ne  iftidy  <  he  had  never  concealed  his  intentions  in  either  of  those  parti* 
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1642  culars,  (lie  wished  they  would  deal  m  clearly  with  him,)  hot  had 
always  and  did  now  declare,  that  that  pretended  ordinanoe  was  agiiBit 
the  law  of  the  land,  against  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject, 
destructive  to  sovereignty,  and  therefore  not  consistent  with  the  Toy 
constitution  and  essence  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  right  and  priri^ge 
of  Parliament:  that  he  was  bound  by  his  oath  (and  all  his  sabjeeCi 
were  bound  by  theirs  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  their  own  FMeit- 
ation  lately  taken,  to  assist  his  majesty)  to  oppose  that  ordinanoe,  whidi 
was  put  already  in  execution  against  him,  not  only  by  training  uti 
arming  his  subjects,  but  by  forcibly  removing  the  magBDiiet  from  tlie 
places  trusted  by  the  counties  to  their  o¥m  houses,  and  gnarding  it  then 
with  armed  men.  Whither  it  would  be  next  removed,  or  how  used  bj 
such' persons,  he  knew  not. 

rS70.  '  That  the  keeping  his  majesty  out  of  Hull  by  sir  John  HoUiim  vii 
an  act  of  high  treason  against  his  majesty ;  and  the  taking  away  his  migs- 
sdne  and  munition  from  him  was  an  act  of  violence  opon  his  majesty,  (by 
what  hands  or  by  whose  direction  soever  it  was  done :)  and  in  both  esiei, 
by  the  help  of  God  and  the  law,'  his  majesty  said,  '  he  would  have  jnitiee, 
or  lose  his  life  in  the  requiring  it ;   the  which  he  did  not  valne  at  thst 
rate  as  to  preserve  it  with  the  infamy  of  suffering  himself  to  be  robbed  sad 
dignity  he  was  bom  to.    And  if  it  were  possible  for  his  good 
believe  iliat  suet  ^TefiShce  of  himself,  with  the  ntmost  poivor 
and  strength  he  could  raise,  was  making  a  war  against  his  Fariiamoit,  bt 
did  not  doubt,  (however  it  should  please  God  to  dispose  of  him  in  that  eoi- 
tention,)  but  the  justice  of  his  cause  would  at  the  last  prevail  against  than 
few  malignant  spirits  who,  for  their  own  ends  and  ambitious  designs,  had 
so  misled  and  corrupted  the  understandings  of  his  people.    And  dseo 
neither  his  own  declaration,  nor  the  testimony  of  so  many  of  his  lords  then 
with  his  majesty,  could  procure  credit  with  those  men,  bat  that  they  pro* 
ceeded  to  levy  horse  and  to  raise  money  and  arms  against  his  majesty,*  he 
said,  '  he  was  not  to  be  blamed,  if  (after  so  many  gracious  expostulatioDi 
with  them,  upon  undeniable  principles  of  law  and  reason,  whidi  thsjf 
answered  only  by  voting  that  which  his  majesty  said  to  be  neither  law  nor 
reason,  and  so  proceeded  actually  to  levy  war  upon  his  majesty  to  justiff 
that  which  could  not  be  otherwise  defended,)  at  last  he  made  sudi  pfo> 
vision,  that,  as  he  had  been  driven  from  London  and  kept  from  HuU,  he 
might  not  be  surprised  at  York,  but  in  a  condition  to  resist  and  bring  to 
justice  those  men,  who  would  persuade  his  people  that  their  rdigioiL  was  in 
danger,  because  his  majesty  would  not  consent  it  should  be  in  their  power 
to  alter  it  by  their  votes :  or  their  liberty  in  danger,  because  he  would 
allow  no  judge  of  that  liberty  but  the  known  law  of  the  land :  j^^  he  said, 
'  whatever  provision  he  should  be  compelled  to  make  for  his  securi^  hs 
would  be  ready  to  lay  down,  as  soon  as  they  should  revoke  the  orders  by 
which  they  had  made  levies,  and  submitted  those  persons  who  had  detained 
his  towns,  carried  away  his  arms,  and  put  the  militia  in  ezecutio&  oontniy 
to  his  proclamation,  to  that  trial  of  their  innocence  which  the  law  bad 
directed,  and  to  which  they  were  bom.     If  that  were  not  submitted  to,  he 
should  with  as  good  a  conscience  proceed  against  those  who  should  presume 
to  exercise  that  pretended  ordinance  for  the  militia,  and  the  other  irfw 
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loold  keep  his  town  of  Hull  from  him,  as  he  would  resist  persons  who  1642 
line  to  take  away  his  life  or  his  crown  from  him. 

^STl.  '  And  therefore  his  majesty  i^ain  remembered  and  required  his  city 
r  London  to  obey  his  former  commands,  and  not  to  be  misled  by  the 
rations  of  those  men,  who  were  made  desperate  by  their  fortunes  or  their 
iriiines  by  them,  who  told  them  their  religion,  liberty,  and  property,  was 
>  be  preserved  no  other  way  but  by  their  disloyalty  to  his  majesty  :  that 
bey  were  now  at  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  might  draw  their  swordi,* 
which  was  an  expression  used  at  a  great  convention  of  the  city,)  '  when 
othing  pursued  them  but  their  own  evil  consciences.  He  wished  them  to 
(msider  whether  their  estates  came  to  them  and  were  settled  upon  them 
J  orders  of  both  Houses,  or  by  that  law  which  his  majesty  defended : 
rhat  security  they  could  have  to  enjoy  their  own  when  they  had  helped  to 
ob  hjj  majesty,  and  what  an  happy  conclusion  that  war  was  like  to  have 
rhich  was  raised  to  oppress  their  sovereign :  that  the  wealth  and  glory  of 
heir  city  was  not  like  to  be  destroyed  any  other  way  but  ( — and  that  way 
nevitably  it  must — )  by  rebelling  against  his  majesty,  nor  their  wives  and 
lifldren  to  be  exposed  to  violence  and  villainy  but  by  those  who  make  their 
ippetite  and  will  the  measure  and  guide  to  all  their  actions.  He  advised 
Jiem  not  to  fancy  to  themselves  melancholic  apprehensions,  which  were 
apable  of  no  satisfaction,  but  seriously  to  consider  what  security  they 
could  have  that  they  had  not  under  his  majesty,  or  [had]  been  offered  by 
kum :  and  whether  the  doctrine  those  men  taught,  and  would  have  them 
defend,  did  not  destroy  the  foundations  upon  which  their  security  was 
bdltr 

'    372  ^  This  great  conflux  of  men  of  all  conditions  and  quali- 

'  [§§  373-376  are  from  the  Life,  pp.  171-2.    The  Bist.  continues  as 
followg,  at  p.  233  : — 

'  Ai  this  severe  joining  issue  upon  two  points  in  which  both  sides  were 
•0  deeply  engaged,  made  it  now  evident  that  one  must  either  retract  and 
Tccant  what  they  had  said  and  done  or  make  it  good  by  the  sword,  so  at 
tbis  thne  an  accident  happened  (about  the  end  of  June)  that  hastened  the 
aw».  When  sir  John  Pennington  had  conveyed  the  Queen's  majesty  over 
into  Holland  the  February  before,  he  had  left  the  Providence  (a  ship  of 
^  fonrth  rank)  under  the  command  of  captain  Strahen,  (an  honest  and  a 
ftithfal  Scotchman, )  to  attend  her  majef<ty*s  command  from  time  to  time  in 
^  ports  there  ;  and  after  the  King's  repair  into  the  north  he  had  passed 
oQce  or  twice  with  letters  and  messages  between  their  majesties,  and  at 
^  time  was  to  convoy  a  small  catch,  laden  with  powder  and  arms,  (which 
^  Qaeen  by  ready  money,  upon  the  pawn  of  her  jewels,  had  provided 
^CT«,)  to  the  King.  The  Parliament,  (for  by  that  name,  how  improperly 
*^^'er,  I  must  call  the  opposite  party,)  knowing,  from  the  beginning,  of 
tn*t  ihip'g  lying  at  the  Sluce  to  execute  the  Queen's  commands,  and  being 
••Xictly  advertised  from  time  to  time  of  the  pawning  and  sale  of  the  jewels, 
^  the  providing  ammunition,  and  indeed  of  whatsoever  was  done  by  any  of 
t'^r  majesty's  ministers  or  said  by  herself,  (so  good  instruments  they  had 
tl»rosd,)  had  appointed  their  admiral,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  (who  needed  no 
^^^unidversions  to  be  vigilant  to  disserve  the  King,)  that  he  should  take 
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1642  ties  and  humours  could  not  continue  long  together  at  York 
without  some  impatience  and  commotion ;  and  most  men  wod- 

care  that  that  ship  were  dili^ntly  waited  on,  and  the  northern  coait  v 
carefully  guarded,  that  no  ammunition  or  other  things  should  be  sent  to  tbe 
King.  So  that  the  Providence  was  no  sooner  at  sea  with  the  other  ottdu 
than  she  was  chased  by  the  King^s  own  ships  as  an  enemy,  and  was  fonrJ 
by  their  close  pursuit  into  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Hmnber ;  so  that  tkr 
■ships  which  followed  being  at  her  stem,  and  the  town  of  Hnll,  mod  ihefldp* 
and  pinnaces  which  lay  there,  at  her  head,  they  looked  upon  ship  and  cildi 
and  ammunition  as  their  own  lawful  prize,  and  with  great  triompli  sad 
clamour  threatened  execution  to  all  the  men  that  were  aboard,  c^  whit 
condition  soever.  But  the  dexterous  and  trusty  Strahen,  well  knofwiiit 
where  he  was,  derided  their  insolence ;  and  finding  that  his  own  ship  dirr 
much  less  water  than  those  bigger  that  pursued  him,  took  advanti^ 
of  a  small  creek  of  the  river  which  inclined  more  to  the  land,  and  three  cr 
four  miles  before  he  came  to  Hull  ran  himself  and  the  catch  on  groond. 
when  the  other  thought  him  even  in  their  possession,  which  oonld  not  bov 
come  near  him.  They  who  were  aboard,  with  the  same  dexterity  with 
which  the  captain  had  brought  them  thither,  landed  in  the  civeniog^  aad 
with  marvellous  expedition,  with  the  help  of  the  ooontrj  people^  who 
affectionately  flocked  to  them,  before  the  morning  raised  inoh  a  wnk  for 
the  security  of  themselves  and  their  vessels,  that  the  garrison  of  HoD,  with 
all  their  horse  and  foot  and  shallops  and  seamen,  dorst  not  advotnre 
to  assault  them  ;  which,  without  doubt,  had  been  most  easy  to  have*beai 
done,  and  so  to  have  crushed  all  probable  hopes  of  his  majesty's  evtr 
getting  farther  supplies  of  that  kind.  This  being  within  twenty  mile* 
of  York  and  four  of  Hull,  the  King  quickly  received  advertisementi  of  thif 
arrival,  which  he  had  long  impatiently  expected,  and  as  soon  tent  iiidi  aid 
thither  that  the  ammunition  and  guns,  and  whatsoever  was  nsefbl,  w« 
quickly  and  securely  brought  on  shore,  and  by  degrees  to  Tork ;  the  ship 
being  left  to  them  who  had  the  power  of  the  seas,  and  had  ao  fidriy  com- 
pounded in  suffering  the  King  to  receive  all  he  oonld  then  make  use  of, 
having  no  port  so  much  at  his  devotion  that  he  conld  have  wished  thp 
vessel  in.  The  fame  and  reputation  of  this  supply  was  much  greater  than 
the  supply  itpelf;  for  besides  300  barrels  of  powder,  and  two  demi-cannoni. 
(which  the  Prince  of  Orange  sent  to  the  King  as  a  preaent,)  and  those 
brasR  pieces  which  were  taken  out  of  the  ship,  the  arms  and  other  pnt> 
vioions  were  very  small ;  but  the  opinion  that  there  wai  money  and  am* 
and  whatsoever  was  necessary  for  a  war  put  a  marvelloaB  alacrity  into  all 
men,  who  neemed  not  now  to  doubt  that  the  King  would  be  quickly  master 
of  all  ho  desired,  since  he  had  ammunition,  the  want  wheieof  they  only 
apprehended.  And  now  his  majesty  thought  it  time  to  resent  some  ill 
usage,  of  which  he  had  hitherto  scarce  taken  any  public  notice,  which  was 
the  disposal  of  his  navy,  so  contrary  to  his  royal  and  express  pleasnre,  bj 
him  whom  he  had  only  trusted,  and  who,  he  thought,  might  have  pre- 
vented the  violence  wliich  was  offered  to  him.  fVom  the  time  that  the 
e'trl  of  Warwick  had  been  intruste<l  with  the  fleet,  instead  of  gnardinc 
the  coasts  from  foreign  euemieu  the  King  had  found  hims^  only  besieged 
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Jiat  there  appeared  no  provision  to  be  made  towards  1642 

which  they  saw  would  be  inevitable,  and,  when  the 
if  soldiers  under  the  earl  of  Essex  were  hastened  with 
ti  vigour,  that  the  King  should  have  no  other  prepara- 
wards  an  army  than  a  single  troop  of  guards,  made  up 
lemen  volunteers,  who  all  men  foresaw  would  quit  the 
rhen  there  should  be  an  army :  and  many  do  yet  believe 
e  King  too  long  deferred  his  recourse  to  arms,  and  that 
id  raised  forces  upon  his  first  repulse  at  Hull  his  service 
bave  been  very  much  advanced,  and  that  the  Parliament 

wa.  nAvy,  and  to  be  bo  €ur  from  being  lord  of  the  seas  that  he  was 
person  to  whom  the  sea  was  not  free,  by  the  strength  and  power 
m  royal  fleet ;  all  vessels  searched  as  enemies  which  were  suspected 
nployed  in  his  service,  and  letters  directed  to  himself  from  the 
u  others  formerly  from  others  to  her  majesty  had  been,  seized, 
and  read  :  yet  he  thought  it  not  fit  to  impute  the  fault  to  him  who 
liately  and  originally  guilty  of  the  whole  in  his  judgment,  the  earl 
lumberland,  who,  notwithstanding  his  public  compliance  at  Wefit- 
was  industrious  underhand,  by  his  friends,  to  persuade  his  majesty 
was  not  so  faulty  as  he  was  supposed  to  be,  at  least,  that  he  made 
t  of  an  opportunity  by  some  signal  service  to  redeem  all  his  errors, 
epair  the  damage  [he]  had  received  by  his  confidence  in  him.  And 
lave  reason  to  believe  that  at  that  time  his  lordship's  heart  went 
I  those  violent  proceedings  which  were  every  day  concluded,  and 
iiscovered  himself  to  be  abused  by  those  of  whose  intentions  he  had 
itter  persuasion.  But  now  the  chasing  that  ship  of  his  majestyV 
i  known  to  be  employed  in  his  especial  service,  with  those  circum- 
^f  insolence  and  hostility,  put  the  Court  and  country  into  a  liberty 
irse  as  if  the  King  were  too  remiss  in  the  care  of  himself ;  and  his 
understood  that  he  suffered  more  in  foreign  parts,  many  saying 
King  could  not  reasonably  expect  any  assistance  from  his  aUies, 
e  greatest  acts  of  hostility  were  performed  against  him  by  those  who 
?d  not,  or  in  truth  had  not,  any  power  or  authority  for  what  they 
such  as  was  derived  from  his  own  commission  ;  so  that  both  for  his 
and  security,  he  concluded  that  it  was  necessary  to  revoke  and 
le  the  patent  of  Admiral  granted  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
secret  transaction  of  the  same  as  much  concerned  him :  for  there 
loubt,  if  the  Parliament  should  have  the  least  inkling  of  such  his 
s  intentions,  they  would  quickly  by  an  ordinance  attempt  the 
Qg  themselves  of  his  navy,  as  they  had  of  the  militia  by  land  ;  and 
e,  though  it  were  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  as  was  fit  to  be 
d  in  Council,  yet  it  was  evident  that  by  such  a  communication  the 
(vould  miscarry,  the  earl  having  many  friends  there,  who,  if  they 
)t  dissuade  the  resolution,  would  be  sore  to  give  speedy  advertise- 
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1642  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  drawn  an  army  ti^^etber. 
And  80  they  reproach  the  councils  which  were  then  about  tbe 
King,  as  they  were  censured  by  many  at  that  time:  bat 
neither  they  then  nor  these  now  do  understand  the  true  reason 
^-thereof.  The  King  had  not  at  that  time  one  barrel  of  powder 
f  nor  one  musket,  nor  any  other  provision  necessary  for  an  armvy 
and,  which  was  worse,  was  not  sure  of  any  port  to  which  they 
might  be  securely  assigned  ;  nor  liad  he  money  for  the  support 
J  of  his  own  table  for  the  term  of  one  month.  He  expected 
■''with  impatience  the  arrival  of  all  these  by  the  care  and  actiTitj 
of  the  Queen,  who  was  then  in  Holland,  and  by  the  sale  of 
her  own  as  well  as  of  the  crown  jewels,  and  by  the  friendship 
of  Harry,  Prince  of  Aurange,  did  all  she  could  to  provide  aU 
that  was  necessary ;  and  the  King  had  newly  directed  her  to 
send  all  to  Newcastle,  which  was  but  then  secured  to  him  by 
the  diligence  of  that  earl.  In  the  mean  time,  both  the  Kmg 
himself  and  they  who  best  knew  the  state  of  his  affairs,  seemed 
to  be  without  any  thoughts  of  making  war,  and  to  hope  that 
tlie  Parliament  would  at  last  incline  to  some  accommodatiQii ; 
for  which  both  his  majesty  and  those  persons  were  exposed  to 
a  thousand  reproaches. 

373.  The  Queen  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with ;  for 
though  the  Prince  of  Aurange  had  a  very  signal  affection  for 
the  King's  service,  and  did  all  he  could  to  dispose  the  States 
to  concern  themselves  in  his  majesty's  quarrel,  yet  his  autho- 
rity and  interest  was  much  diminished  with  the  vigour  of  hiB 
body  and  mind,  and  the  States  of  Holland  were  so  far  from 
being  inclined  to  the  King  that  they  did  him  all  the  mischieve 
they  could.  They  had  before  assisted  the  rebellion  in  Scotland, 
with  giving  them  credit  for  arms  and  ammunition  before  they 
had  money  to  buy  any ;  and  they  did  afterwards  several  ways 
cHscover  their  affections  to  the  Parliament,  which  had  so  many 
spies  there  that  the  Queen  could  do  nothing  they  had  not 
present  notice  of ;  so  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  the  Queen 
to  provide  arms  and  ammunition  but  the  Parliament  had  pre- 
nent  notice  of  it,  and  of  the  ways  which  were  thought  upon  to 
transport  tliem  to  the  King :   and  then  their  fleet,  under  the 
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command  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  lay  ready  to  obstruct  and  1642 
intercept  that  communication,  nor  was  any  remedy  in  view  to 
remove  this  mischieve ;  insomuch  as  it  was  no  easy  thing  for 
the  King  to  send  to,  or  to  receive  letters  from,  the  Queen. 

374.  There  was  a  small  ship  of  28  or  30  guns,  that  was  part 
of  the  fleet  that  wafted  her  majesty  into  Holland  from  Dover, 
which  was  called  the  Providence,  under  the  command  of  captain 
Straughan,  when  the  fleet  was  commanded  by  sir  John  Pen- 
nington, and  before  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  superinduced  into 
that  charge  against  the  King's  will.     That  ship,  the  captain 
whereof  was  known  to  be  faithful  to  his  majesty,  was  by  the 
Queen  detained  and  kept  in  Holland  from  the  time  of  her 
majesty's  arrival,  under  several  pretences,  of  which  the  captain 
made  use  when  he  afterwards  received  orders  from  the  earl  of 
Warwick  to  repair  to  the  fleet  in  the  Downs,  until,  after  many 
promises  and  excuses,   it  was  at  last   discerned  that  he  had 
other  business  and  commands ;   and  so  was  watched  by  the 
other  ships  as  an  enemy.     This  vessel  the  Queen  resolved  to 
send  to  the   King,  principally  to  inform  his  majesty  of  the 
straits  she  was  in,  of  the  provisions  she  had  made ;   and  to 
return  with  such  particular  advice  and  directions  from  his 
majesty  that  she  might  take  further  resolutions.     And  because 
the  vessel  was  light,  and  drew  not  much  water,  and  so  could 
nm  into  any  creek  or  open  road  or  harlx)ur,  and  from  thence 
easily  send  an  express  to  the  King,  there  was  put  into  it  about 
two  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  and  two  or  three  thousand 
^rnis,  with  seven  or  eight  field-pieces ;  which  they  knew  would 
^  very  welcome  to  the  King,  and  serve  for  a  beginning  and 
countenance  to  draw  forces  together.      The  captain  was   no 
woner  put  to  sea  but   notice  was  sent  to  the  fleet  in  the 
^wns ;  who  immediately  sent  three  or  four  ships  to  the  north, 
^bich  easily  got  the  Providence  in  view  before  it  could  reach 
that  coast,  and  chased  it  with  all  their  sails  till  they  saw  it 
^^ter  into  the  river  of  Humber;   when,  looking  upon  it  as 
their  own,  they  made  less  haste  to  follow  it,  being  content  to 
drive  it  before  them  into  their  own  port  of  Hull,  there  being 
^  they  thought  no  other  way  to  escape  them,  until  they  plainly 
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1642  saw  the  ship  entering  into  a  narrow  creek  out  of  the  Humber, 
which  declined  Hull  and  led  into  the  country  some  miles 
above  it ;  which  was  a  place  well  known  to  the  captain,  and 
designed  by  him  from  the  beginning.  It  was  in  vain  for  them 
then  to  hasten  their  pursuit;  for  they  quickly  found  thit 
their  great  ships  could  not  enter  into  that  passage,  and  that 
the  river  was  too  shallow  to  follow  him ;  and  bo,  with  shame 
and  anger,  they  gave  over  the  chase,  whilst  the  captain  con- 
tinued his  course,  and,  having  never  thought  of  saving  the 
July  2.  ship,  run  it  on  shore  near  Burlington,  and  with  all  expedition 
gave  notice  to  the  King  of  his  arrival ;  who  inunediately 
caused  the  persons  of  quality  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  draw 
the  train-bands  of  the  country  together,  to  secure  the  incnr- 
uions  from  Hull ;  and  by  this  means  the  arms,  ammonition, 
and  aitillery  were  quickly  brought  to  York. 

375.  Tlie  King  was  well  content  that  it  should  be  generally 
lielieved  that  this  small  ship,  (the  size  whereof  was  known  to 
few,)  had  brought  a  greater  quantity  and  proportion  of  pro- 
visions for  the  war  than  in  truth  it  had ;  and  therefore,  thoa^ 
it  had  brought  no  money,  which  he  expected,  he  forthwith 
granted  commissions  to  raise  regiments  of  horse  and  foot  to 
such  persons  of  quality  and  interest  as  were  able  to  complj 
with  their  obligations.     He  declared  the  earl  of  Lindsey,  Lord 
High  Chamberlain  of  England,  his  general  of  the  army;  a 
person  of  great  honour  and  courage  and  generally  beloved,  who 
hud  many  years  before  had  good  command  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, and  had  been  admiral  at  sea  in  several  expeditions.    Sir 
Jacob  Ashly  was  declared  major  general  of  the  foot,  a  command 
he  was  very  equal  to,  and  had  exercised  before,  and  executed 
after  with  great  approbation.     The  generalship  of  the  horse  lus 
majesty  reserved  for  his  nephew  prince  Bupert,  who  was  daily 
expected,  and  arrived  soon  after :  and  all  levies  were  hastened 
with  as  much  expedition  as  was  possible  in  so  great  a  scarcity 
and  notorious  want  of  money ;  of  which  no  more  need  be  said, 
after  it  is  remembered  that  all  the  lords  and  council  about  the 
King,  with  several  other  persons  of  quality,  voluntarily  made 
a  subscription  for  the  payment  of  so  many  horse  for  three 
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:noiirhs,  in  which  time  thev  would  iict'ds  bt'lit-ve  that  the  war  1621 
should  be  at  an  end ;  every  one  paying  down  what  the  three 
mouths'  pay  would  amount  to  into  the  hands  of  a  treasurer 
appointed  to  receive  it;  and  this  money  was  presently  paid 
for  the  making  those  levies  of  horse  which  were  designed,  and 
which  could  not  have  been  made  but  by  those  moneys. 

376.  And  now  the  King  thought  it  time  to  execute  a  reso* 
latiou  he  had  long  intended,  and  which  many  men  wondered 
lie  neglected  so  long ;   which  was,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  to 
t&ke  the  Admiralty  Into  his  own  hands.     He  had  long  too 
much  cause  to  be  unsatisfied  and  displeased  with  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  whom  he  thought  he  had  obliged  above  any 
man  whatsoever :  h^s  delivering  the  fleet  into  the  hands  and 
command  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  after  his  majesty  had  ex- 
pressly refused   it   to  the   Parliament,   he  resolved   never  to 
forgive,  however  he  thought  it  not  then  seasonable  to  resent  it, 
because  he  had  nothing  to  object  against  him  but  his   com- 
pliance with  the  command  of  the  Parliament,  which   would 
bave  made  and  owned  it  as  their  own  quarrel,  and  must  have 
obliged  him  to  put  his  whole  interest  into  their  hands,  and  to 
bave  run  their  fortune,  to  which  he  was  naturally  too  much 
mclined :  and  then  his  majesty  foresaw  that  there  would  have 
been  no  fleet  at  all  set  out  that  year,  by  their  having  the 
command  of  all  the  money  which  was  to  be  applied  to  that 
— Kndce;   whereas  by  his  majesty's  concealing  his  resentment, 
tbere  was  a  good  fleet  made  ready  and  set  out,  and  many 
gentlemen  settled  in  the  command  of  ships  of  whose  aflection 
tnd  fidelity  his  majesty  was  assured  that  no  superior  officer 
coald  corrupt  it,  but  that  they  would  at  all  times  repair  to  his 
^fvice  whenever  he  required  it.     And  indeed  his  majesty  had 
an  opinion  of  the  devotion  of  the  whole  body  of  the  common 
^^^en  to  his  service,  because   he   had   bountifully  so  much 
o^Qded  their  condition  and  increased  their  pay,  that  he  thought 
they  would  have  thrown  the  earl  of  Warwick  overboard  when 
be  should  command  them ;  and  so  the  respiting  the  doing  it 
would  be  of  little  importance.     But  now,  that  a  ship  of  his 
own,  in  the  execution,  of  his  commands,  should  be  chased  by 
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1642  his  own  fleet  as  an  enemy,  made  such  a  noise  in  all  places, 
even  to  his  reproach  and  dishonour,  that  he  could  no  longer 
defer  the  doing  what  he  had  so  long  thought  of.  He  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  revoke  the  earl  of  Northumberland's 
commission  of  the  office  of  High  Admiral  of  England,  and  to 
send  the  revocation  to  liim  under  the  Qreat  Seal  of  England : 
then,  to  send  sir  John  Pennington,  who  was  then  at  York,  on 
board  the  fleet,  and  to  take  the  charge  of  it :  and  letters  were 
prepared,  and  signed  by  the  King,  to  every  one  of  the  captaiiu* 
whereby  they  were  required  to  observe  the  orders  of  sir  John 
Pennington.  And  all  this  was  carried  with  all  possible  secrecy, 
that  none  but  those  few  who  were  trusted  knew  or  suspected 
any  such  alteration. 

377  ^  But  the  King  thought  fit  first  to  advise  with  sir  John 

'  [Tlie  text  id  here,  in  §§  377-433»  resamed  from  the  IlUi.,  pp.  334- 
248.  The  first  Bcntencc  in  §  377  originally  began  thus : — '  Hie  King  then* 
fore,  with  two  or  three,  whom  he  trusted  with  the  greatest  secrets^  debating 
the  objections  on  1)oth  sides,  resolved  that  the  thing  was  to  be  dome,  and  for 
the  way  of  doing  it,  that  is,  for  the  getting  the  fleet  into  his  own  power  si 
the  time  that  he  determined  the  power  of  the  earl  of  Northumbcriaiid,  be 
thought  fit  to  advise,'  &c.    The  Life  (p.  172)  continues  as  foUows  :— 

'Mr.  £<lward  Villiers  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  reTocation  to  the etfl 
of  Northumberland,  and  Mr.  May  was  to  deliver  the  letters  to  the  levcfsl 
captains  of  the  fleet,  and  the  full  despatches  were  delivered  to  the  nwgn- 
gers.     })ut  sir  John  Pennington,  upon  the  second  thoughts^  caused  the 
whole  despatch  to  be  altered  when  the  messengers  were  upon  their  hoisit. 
His  first  exceptiim  wan  not  unreasonable :  it  was  a  long  journey  ftom  Toii 
to  the  fleet,  and  it  was  to  be  made  in  a  short  time ;  for  as  soon  as  the  revo- 
cation should  be  delivered  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland^  it  was  disoenwd 
that  if  the  fleet  were  not  secured  the  same  time  there  would  quiddy  be 
sent  new  orders  from  the  Parliament.    The  weather  was  veiy  hot^  beioK 
ubout  the  beginning  of  July,  and  sir  John  Pennington  was  not  yomig,  nor 
had  been  used  nmch  to  riding :  if  he  should  fall  sick  upon  the  way,  or  be 
taken  prisoner,  which  was  probable  enough,  the  captains,  having  no  other 
directions  in  their  letters  but  to  follow  his  orders,  would  not  know  what  to 
do :  and  therefore  he  desired  the  King  that  every  captain  might  be  i«- 
([uire<l  in  his  letter,  immediately  upon  receipt  of  it,  to  weigh  his  anchorf, 
and  to  nuike  all  possible  [haste]  to  Burlington  Bay,  where  they  shocdd 
receive  furtlier  orders.    Tlie  reasons  for  this  advice  were  veiy  good,  and 
the  letters  were  all  prepared  accordingly  in  a  short  time.     But  the  reasons 
which  he  gave  were  not  the  reasons  which  moved  him.     He  had  no  mind 
to  expose  himself  in  the  first  shock  to  the  personal  undertaking  to  dis- 
possess the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  prevailed  with  the  King  (who  suspected 
no  such  thing)  to  give  him  leave,  if  he  found  any  indispositioin  of  health. 
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Pennington,  of  whose  integrity  he  was  confident,  and   whose  1642 
judgment  he  always  principally  relied  on  in  all  his  maritime 

apoo  80  long  a  journey  made  in  so  short  a  time,  to  rest  at  the  seaside,  and 
to  send  sir  Harry  Palmer,  who  was  controller  of  the  navy,  and  of  nnques- 
Uonable  loyalty  to  the  King,  to  take  possession  of  the  fleet,  and  to  observe 
his  directions  till  he  could  himself  come  to  him ;  which  was  absolutely  the 
ruin  of  the  service,  as  will  appear  anon.     But  the  King,  who  knew  his 
fidelity  that  never  deceived  him,  [and]  had  an  extraordinary  opinion  of  his 
other  abilities,  never  made  scruple  of  granting  his  desire,  without  so  much 
as  communicating  to  the  rest  who  had  prepared  the  several  despatches ;  and 
so,  after  the  loss  of  four  and  twenty  hours,  Mr.  Yilliers  prosecuted  his 
journey  to  London,  and  sir  John  Pennington  and  Mr.  May  took  the  nearest 
way  together  to  that  part  of  Essex  which  was  nearest  the  Downs,  and  to 
the  place  where  they  looked  to  find  sir  H.  Palmer.     The  earl  of  Northum- 
berland received  the  revocation  with  that  gravity  and  duty  that  became  June  30. 
him  ;  said  he  did  obey  it,  and  wished  that  it  might  prove  to  the  good  of  the 
King*s  service ;  and  gave  immediate  directions  for  the  quitting  and  remov- 
ing all  those  marks  and  ensigns  which  attended,  and  were  used  by,  the 
person  of  the  Admiral  of  England.     The  Parliament  looked  upon  it  with 
their  naual  insolence  as  a  new  affi*ont  and  assault  upon  their  authority,  and 
exceedingly  importuned  the  earl  to  receive,  and  continue  in,  the  office  by 
their  grant  and  an  ordinance  of  both  Houses.     But  they  could  not  prevail 
with  him,  who  thought  it  not  agreeable  to  his  honour  to  hold  the  posses- 
non  of  an  office  against  the  King*s  will,  from  whose  bounty  he  had  received 
it ;  and  they  forebore  pressing,  or  being  angry  with  his  refusal ;  which  was 
&  respect  they  would  have  given  to  no  other  man,  well  knowing  that  it  was 
much  easier  to  mislead  than  to  convert  him,  and  that  they  should  still  have 
idvintage  from  his  concurrence  in  other  things,  though  not  in  this  :  and  so 
they  immediately  made  the  earl  of  Warwick  High  Admiral  of  England  by  July  i. 
their  ordinance,  and  used  all  possible  expedition  in  sending  it  to  him  at  the 
fleet,  together  with  a  declaration  to  the  seamen,  by  which  they  obliged 
them  to  continue  firm  to  their  service  and  to  an  entire  obedience  of  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  both  which  [were  ^]  sent  by  some  of  their  own  members.     Sir 
John  Pennington  made  not  so  much  haste,  but  first  sent  Mr.  May  and  then 
>ir  H.  Palmer  on  board  the  fleet,  to  feel  the  pulses,  and  upon  pretence  of 
uuiisposition  concealed  himself  at  land.     When  Mr.  May  came  thither,  he  ' 
foQQd  the  conjuncture  more  favourable  than  he  could  expect.    The  weather 
^'cisg  very  fair,  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  that  day  gone  on  shore  to  a  jolly 
<^uu^,  in  which  he  naturally  took  great  delight,  at  a  gentleman's  house 
*ho  lived  five  or  six  miles  from  the  shore,  and  had  taken  several  of  the 
^'fficen  with  him  ;  so  that  he  had  time  and  opportunity  to  deliver  all  his  July  2. 
^^tters  to  the  several  captains,  many  of  whom  received  them  with  all 
^'^ty,  as  orders  they  had  expected :  and  there  seemed  great  reason  to 
heli«ve,  that  if  sir  [J.]  Pennington  had  been  then  present,  who  had  a 
V^»^M  interest  in  the  conmion  seamen  than  any  other  person,  having  com- 
Banded  them  so  many  years,  he  might  have  carried  all  the  fleet  whither 
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1642  actions ;  and  thought  him  the  only  person  immediately  to  take 
the  fleet  out  of  the  earl  of  Warwick's  possession,  who  had  dis- 

he  would.     Batten,  whom  the  King  had  made  Borveyor  of  his  navy,  nu 
vice-atiiuiral  of  the  fleet,  and  commanded  in  chief  during  the  absence  of  the 
earl,  and  upon  whom  the  Parliament's  confidenoe  wai  placed  as  mnch  at 
least  as  in  the  earl.    He  was  a  man  of  a  rough  nature,  and  no  breeding  bet 
that  of  a  common  mariner,  from  whence  he  came  to  be  master  of  a  ship  ^  in 
the  service  of  the  merchants ;  in  which  he  had  made  many  long  ▼oyngv 
with  good  success,  and  with  the  reputation  of  courage  and  oooduet :  from 
which  station  he  was,  by  the  mistake  of  that  time,  raised  to  the  King*! 
service.     He  received  the  King's  letter  with  his  natural  rudeness,  snd 
without  speaking  a  word ;  but  instantly  sent  a  trusty  messenger  on  ihoie 
to  let  the  earl  know  what  was  fallen  out,  and  calling  those  about  bim  of 
whom  he  was  most  confident,  they  sent  their  emissaries  on  boazd  tbon 
ships  whose  officers  were  most  suspected  to  be  at  the  Eang*s  devotion,  to 
dispose  the  conmion  seamen  to  disobey  their  commands.     Bat  this  poison 
would  not  have  wrought  so  soon,  if  the  captains  who  were  well  resolved 
had  done  their  parts,  and  immediately  weighed  their  anchors^  and  stood 
with  their  ships  to  the  north,  without  considering  any  thing  hot  tin 
performance  of  their  own  duties  according  to  the  directions  they  bsd 
received.    But  being  men  of  no  understanding  and  parts,  how  good  soerer 
their  affections  were,  they  wasted  time  in  sending  one  to  another,  whose 
resolutions  they  were  acquainted  with,  making  no  doubt  bat  that  tfaej 
could  execute  their  part  at  any  time.     Sir  John  Mennes,  who  was  of  dssr 
and  unalterable  affection,  which  appeared  on  all  occasions,  and  was  of  modi 
the  best  parts  amongst  them,  was  at  that  time  on  shore  with  the  esii 
of  Warwick ;  and  they  had  a  great  desire  to  have  him,  who  was  resr- 
admiral  of  the  fleet,  in  their  company ;  and  they  had  heard  some  mentinB 
of  sir  John  Pennington  to  be  on  the  shore,  ready  to  come  to  them;  sU 
which  disturbed  or  delayed  the  execution  of  what  liiey  resolved  to  do.    So 
that  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  made  all  the  haste  he  could  after  the  adver- 
tisement, found  his  fleet  still  together,  with  what  irresolutions  Boever 
divided  ;  suffered  not  sir  John  Mennes  to  go  to  his  own  ship,  but  took  him 
with  him  on  board  the  admiral,  whither  he  sent  for  all  the  ffiiftiii^f  to 
attend  him :  and  he  had  not  been  long  there,  when  his  new  commission  snd 
declaration  were  brought  to  him  by  members  of  Parliament,  which  he 
made  haste  to  publish,  and  so  wrought  upon  the  seamen  that  they  deliveted 
up  all  their  captains  and  other  officers  who  refused  to  go  to  him  upon  Us 
summons,  and  thought  then  to  have  carried  their  ships  away  when  it  was 
too  late,  and  whom  he  sent  presently  on  shore  to  follow  their  own  indlina- 
tions,  and  put  other  officers  into  their  places.    He  used  all  the  penuaidons 
he  could  to  sir  John  Mennes,  whom  he  and  every  body  loved,  to  induce 
him  to  continue  his  command  under  his  new  oonmiission,  which  be  reftising 
to  do,  he  caused  a  boat  to  set  him  on  shore,  without  permitting  him  to  go 
to  his  own  ship.    And  so  all  the  officers  took  a  new  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
Parliament  without  any  reservation,     Kytleby  and  Stradling  were  with 
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possessed  him  of  the  command  that  year  which  he  had  usually  1642 
exercised.     Sir  John  Pennington,  finding  the  matter  full   of 
iifficulty  and  the  execution  like  to  meet  with  some  interrup- 
tions, expressed  no  alacrity  to  undertake  it  in  his  own  person ; 
dleging  that  himself  stood  in  the  Parliament's  disfavour  and 
jealousy,  (which  was  true,)  and  that  therefore  his  motion  and 
journey  towards  the  Downs,  (where  the  fleet  then  lay,)  would 
he  immediately  taken  notice  of,  and  his  majesty's  design  be  so 
much  guessed  at  that  there  would  need  no  other  discovery: 
bat  propounded  to  his  majesty  that  he  would  send  a  letter  to 
sir  Robert  Mansell,  who  lived  at  Greenwich,  speedily  to  go  to 
the  fleet  and  take  charge  of  it ;  and  that  his  authority,  (being 
Vice-admiral  of  England,)  and  his  known  and  great  reputation 
with  the  seamen,  would  be  like  to   meet  with  the  least  re- 
sistance.    His  majesty,  imparting  this  counsel  to  those  whom 
he   had   made  privy  to  his  purpose,  entered  upon  new  con- 
siderations;   and   concluded   that   sir   Robert    Mansell's  age, 
(though  his  courage  and  integrity  were  unquestionable,)  and 
the  accidents   that  depended  upon   that,  would   render  that 
expedient  most  hazardous;    and  that,  in  truth,  there  needed 
no  such  absolute  and  supreme  officer  to  be  appointed  in  the 
first  article;    but  that  rather,  his  majesty  should  direct  his 
special  letter  to  the  captain  of  every  ship,  requiring  him  imme- 
diately to  weigh  anchor,  and  to  bring  away  his  ship  to  such 
^  place  as  his  majesty  might  appoint,  where  he  should  receive 
further  orders :    and  to  that  place  he   might  send  such   an 

two  ezoeUeni  ships  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland  for  that  guard,  and  were 
entirely  devoted  to  the  King^s  service  ;  but  they  no  sooner  endeavoured  to 
l>nng  off  their  ships  to  the  King  but  they  were  seized  upon  by  the  seamen, 
^  kept  prisoners  till  they  could  be  sent  to  land.  And  in  this  manner  the 
^^  was  bereft  of  all  his  royal  navy,  in  a  time  when  their  coming  off 
ought  have  turned  the  scale,  and  probably  have  disposed  the  Parliament  to 
^'"^en  to  terms  of  accommodation  :  for  there  were  many  who  appeared  as 
^l«&t  as  the  rest  against  the  King,  who  therefore  did  it  upon  the  belief 
^t  the  King  could  never  bring  it  to  a  war :  and  he  no  sooner  appeared  to 
^^e  any  advantage,  and  to  be  able  to  make  any  opposition,  but  they  were 
^  to  entertain  any  treaty,  which  the  power  of  the  rest  could  never  sway 
tbem  from  accepting,  though  ihey  easily  deluded  them  in  the  prosecution 
'^  it.  This  loss  made  the  most  sensible  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
^iog  of  any  that  ever  befell  him.*] 
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1642  officer  as  he  thought  fit  to  trust  with  the  command  of  the 
whole  navy  so  assemhled.  And  according  to  this  resolutioii 
June  25.  the  whole  despatch  was  prepared.  First,  a  revocation  of  the 
earl  of  Northumberland's  commission  of  Admiral,  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  England,  of  which  there  was  a  duplicate,  the  one 
to  be  sent  to  his  lordship,  the  other  to  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
whose  commission  was  founded  upon,  and  so  determined  by, 
the  other.  Then,  a  several  letter  to  each  of  the  captauu  of 
his  ships,  informing  them  of  his  majesty's  revocation  of  the 
Admiral's  patent,  and  consequently  of  the  determination  of 
the  earl  of  Warwick's  commission,  (to  whom  his  majesty  like- 
June  28.  wise  writ,  to  inhibit  him  from  further  meddling  in  thatchai^) 
and  therefore  commanding  them  to  yield  no  further  obedience 
to  either  of  their  orders ;  but  that  immediately  upon  the  receipt 
of  those  his  royal  letters  he  should  weigh  anchor,  and,  with 
what  speed  he  might,  repair  to  Burlington  Bay  upon  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire,  where  he  should  receive  hie  majesty^s 
further  pleasure :  and  so  each  commander,  without  relation  to 
any  other  commands,  had  no  more  to  look  after  but  his  own 
ship  and  his  own  duty,  by  which  the  King  might  expect  at 
least  so  many  ships  as  were  under  the  government  of  those 
who  had  any  affection  or  fidelity  to  his  service. 

378.  Accordingly,  all  things  being  prepared,  and  signed  by 
the  King,  and  sealed,  what  immediately  concerned  the  earl  rf 
Noi-thumberland  was  delivered  to  Mr.  May  S  his  majesty's  page, 
to  be  given  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland  at  London,  and  the 
whole  despatch  to  the  fleet  to  Mr.  Edward  Yilliers,  whoso 
diligence  and  dexterity  his  majesty  found  fit  for  any  trust; 
the  former  being  directed  not  to  make  such  haste  but  that  the 
other  might  be  at  least  as  soon  at  the  Downs  as  he  at  London ; 
and  Mr.  Yilliers  again  being  appointed  what  letters  he  ahould 
first  deliver  to  the  captains,  and  that  he  should  visit  the  earl 
of  Warwick  in  the  last  place,  that  his  activity  might  have  no 
influence  upon  the  seamen  to  prevent  their  obedience  to  his 
majesty.  And  surely  if  this  resolution  had  been  pursued,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  King  had  been  master  of  very  many  of 
^  ['  Progers,'  first  written  by  Clarendon,  bat  corrected.] 
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his  ships  again.     But,  when  the  messengers  were  despatched  1642 
and  well  instructed,  and  he  that  was  for  London  gone  on  his 
journey,  there  was  a  sudden  and  unexpected  change  of  the 
whole  direction  to  the  fleet,  by  sir  John  Pennington's  repair  to 
his  majesty,  and,  upon  second  thoughts,  offering  to  go  himself 
to  the  Downs  and  to  take  charge  of  the  fleet ;  which  changed 
the  forms  of  the  letters  to  the  several  captains,  and,  instead  of 
leaving  every  one  to  use  his  best  expedition  to  bring  away  his 
own  ship  to  Burlington,  required  them  only  to  observe  such 
orders  as  they  should  receive   from  sir  J.  Pennington;  who 
thought  not  flt  (for  the  reasons  formerly  given  of  his  being 
taken  notice  of)  to  go  with  Mr.  Villiers,  but,  by  him,  writ  to  sir 
Henry  Palmer,  (to  whom  likewise  his  majesty  sent  a  letter  to 
that  purpose,)  being  an  oflScer  of  the  navy,  and  who  lived  by 
the  Downs,  immediately  to  go  aboard  the  admiral,  and  himself 
would  make  all  possible  haste  to  him  ;  setting  out  at  the  same 
time  with  Mr.  Villiers,  but  journeying  a  farther  and  more  private 
way.     Mr.  Villiers,  lest  by  his  stay  for  the  alteration  of  his 
despatches  his  companion's  coming  to  London  sooner  than  was 
expected  at  their  parting  might  produce  some  inconvenience 
to  the  service,  slept  not  till  he  came  to  sir  Henry  Palmer ;  who, 
being  infirm  in  his  health,  and  surprised  with  the  command, 
conld  not  make  that  expedition  aboard  as  might  have   been 
requisite,  though  he  was  loyally  and  zealously  affected  to  his 
majesty's  service*.      However,   Mr.  Villiers   hastened   to  the  Jnly  2. 
shipf!,  which   lay  then   at   anchor,   and  according  to  his    in- 
structions  delivered   his   several  letters  to  the  captains;  the 
Potest  part  whereof  received  them  with  great  expressions  of 
<iflty  and  submission,  expecting  only  to  receive  sir  John  Pen- 
nington's orders,  for  which  they  stayed;    and  without  doubt, 
^  either  the  first  letters  had  been  sent,  or  sir  John  Pennington 
^n  present  when  these  other  were  delivered,  his  majesty  had 
Wn  possessed  of  his  whole  fleet ;  the  earl  of  Warwick  being 
&t  that  time,  according  to  his  usual  licenses,  with  some  officers 
viiose  company  he  liked,  on  shore  making  merry ;  so  that  there 

'  [This  last  line  is  an  alteration  from  the  following :  'though  I  have  not 
^d  he  was  otherwise  than  loyally  and  zealously,'  &c.] 
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104S  wns  only  his  vice 'admiral,  captain  Butten,  oboAnl,  who  WH  rf 
eniiacnt  dtEnfTection  to  hif  nit^jesty ;  the  rear-odmiraL  sir  J<i> 
[Mennes ',]  being  of  unqn est io noble  integrity. 

379.  But  after  five  or  six  bours,  (in  which  time  nothinf 
could  be  acted  for  want  of  advice  and  direction,  enno^  Ixuf 
ready  to  obey  but  none  having  authority  to  cotnnuuid,)  tk 
earl  of  Warwick  came  aboard  his  ship,  to  whom  Ur.  Vitlian 
likewise  gave  his  int^esty's  lett«r8  of  discharge ;  who,  witlMMt 
any  declaration  of  disobeying  it,  applied  himMlf  to  the  o»- 
firming  those  whom  lie  thongbt  true  to  his  party,  and  diligMrih 
to  watch  the  rest ;  presuming  that  he  should  epeMTly  har 
from  those  by  whom  he  had  been  originally  trusted ;  >b  tfc 
mean  time,  the  captains  expecting  orders  from  sir  John  Pn- 
nington,  who  lilcewise  privately  expected  such  tu>  moamatL 
from  sir  Henry  Fatmer  as  might  encourage  liim  to  eoow  I* 
the  ships. 

380.  But  this  unfortunate  delay  lost  nil ;  for  th^  idi« 
gentleman,  according  to  his  instructions, having rmchcd  LonJat 

one  30.  in  the  evening  after  the  HouBes  were  risen,  drUrmd  tk 
King's  letter,  and  the  discharge  of  his  commisEion,  to  lh«  01' 
of  Northumberland;  who,  with  nil  shows  of  duty  uid  w^ 
mission,  expressed  his  resolution  to  obey  his  mnjesty,  aul  • 
hearty  sorrow  that  be  had  by  any  misfortoxie  inenntd  hi> 
majesty's  displeasure.  How  ingenuous  soever  this  dmoMsDV 
of  his  lordship's  was,  the  business  was  qnickly  known  io  tlvM 
who  were  more  concerned  in  it ;  who  were  exceMlinglj  pft- 
plexed  with  the  apprehension  of  being  dispossessed  of  m  priX 
n  port  of  their  strength  as  the  royal  fleet,  and  earnestly  pTMfd 
the  earl  of  North umberlnnd  that,  notwithstanding  such  bit 
majesty's  revocation,  he  would  still  continno  the  exemtifln  fi 
his  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  in  which  they  would  aunt 
him  with  their  utmost  and  full  power  and  aathorttjr.  Bat  kn 
lordship  alleging  that  '  it  would  ill  booomA  htm,  iriw  M 
received  that  charge  from  the  King  with  so  not«U«  eiliaV- 
st&nces  of  trust  and  favour,  to  continue  the  pOHM^oo  tlltnrf 
Bguinst  his  express  pleasure,  there  lieing  a  cUnM  in  lua  gnn) 
'  [*MiiK*,'MS.] 
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that  it  should  be  only  during  such  time  as  his  majesty  thought  1642 
fit  to  use  his  service,'  and  so  utterly  refusing  to  meddle  farther 
in  it,  as  soon  as  they  could  get  the  Houses  together  the  next 
morning  they  easily  agreed  to   pass   an   ordinance,  (as  they  July  i. 
called  it,)  to  appoint  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  be  admiral  of 
that  fleet,  with  as  full  and  ample  authority  as  he  had  before 
had   from  the   earl   of  Northumberland.     Which  ordinance, 
together  with  letters  and  votes  of  encouragement  to  his  lord- 
ship and  to  the  officers  and  seamen,  they  speedily  sent  by  a 
member  of  their  own,  who  arrived  therewith  the  next  morning,  July  2. 
after  Mr.  Villiers  had  delivered  the  King's  letters ;    sir  John 
Pennington  in  the  mean  time  neither  coming  or  sending  any 
fiirther  advice. 

381.  The  earl  of  Warwick  being  thus  armed,  found  himself 
master  of  his  work,  and  immediately  summoned  all  the  captains 
to  attend  him  at  his  ship  in  council ;  the  which  all  but  two 
did,  (captain  Slingsby  and  captain  Wake,)  who,  being  by  his 
majesty's  letters  (as  the  rest  were)  expressly  charged  to  yield 
no  fEolher  obedience  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  refused  to  repair 
to  him,  making  themselves  ready  to  resist  any  violence,  and 
putting  their  ships  in  order  to  go  out  to  sea,  that  they  might 
^  at  liberty  to  attend  his  majesty's  commands  :  but  they  were 
BO  encompassed  by  the  whole  fleet,  and  the  dexterity  of  the 
earVB  ministers  was  such,  and  the  devotion  generally  of  the 
wamen  so  tainted  and  corrupted  to  the  King's  service,  that,  in- 
stead of  carrying  away  the  ships,  the  captains  themselves  were 
seized,  taken,  and  carried  by  their  own  men  to  the  earP,  who 

• 

inimediately  committed  them  to  custody,  and  sent  them  up  pri-  July  18. 
wners  to  the  Parliament.  Then  his  lordship  communicated 
^^e  ordinance,  letters,  and  votes  from  the  two  Houses  to  the 
^t  of  the  officers ;  of  whom  only  two  more'  refused  to  continue 
*heir  charge  against  the  signification  they  had  received  from 
^^e  king,  (sir  J.  [Mennes']  and  captain  Burly,)  who  were 
quickly  discharged  and  set  on  shore ;  and  the  rest,  without  any 

'  [See  the  earVe  letter  to  Pym  of  July  4,  read  in  Pari.  July  5  ;  Journals 
^f  Route  of  Lords,  vol.  v.,  p.  185.] 
*  [There  wae  a  third.  Capt.  Richard  Fogg.]  *  ['  Minoe/  MS.1 
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1642  scruple  or  hesitation,  obliged  themselves  to  obey  the  earl  of 
Warwick  in  the  service  of  the  Parliament.  So  that  the  storm 
was  now  over,  and  the  Parliament  fully  and  entirely  poese^ 
of  the  whole  royal  navy  and  militia  by  sea  (for  they  quickly 
disposed  of  the  two  honest  captains  Kitleby  [Kettleby]  and  Stnd- 
lin[g],  whom  they  could  not  corrupt',  who  guarded  the  Irish  sea^ 
and  got  those  ships  likewise  into  their  service,)  and  his  majesty 
without  one  ship  of  his  own  in  his  three  kingdoms  at  his  de- 
votion. 

382.  As  this  loss  of  the  whole  navy  was  of  unspeakable  iO 
consequence  to  the  King's  affairs,  and  made  his  condition  mucb 
the  less  considered  by  his  allies  and  neighbour  princes,  who  sav 
the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  now  in  other  hands,  who  were  more 
imperious  upon  the  apprehension  of  any  discourtesies  than  re- 
gular and  lawful  monarchs  use  to  be,  I  cannot  but  observe  some 
unhappy  circumstances  and  accidents  in  this  important  buEineca 
of  the  navy,  which  looked  like  the  hand  of  Providence  to  take 
that  strength  of  which  his  majesty  was  most  confident  oat  of 
his  hands.     When  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and* 
after,  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords,  was  peremptory,  and  the 
earl  of  Northumberland's  compliance  with  them  as  obstinatey 
April  4.  for  the  sending  the  earl  of  Warwick  admiral  of  that  fleet,  in  the 
place  of  sir  John  Pennington  upon  whom  the  King  depended, 
it  was  resolved  likewise  that  captain  Carteret  controller  of  \a» 
majesty's  navy,  a  man  of  great   eminency  and  reputation  in 
naval  command,  should  be  vice-admiral.      He,  thinking  it  be- 
came his  near  relation  to  his  majesty's  service,  to  receive  hi» 
royal  pleasure  before  he  engaged  himself  in  any  employment  of 
tliat  nature,  addressed  himself  for  his  princely  directions.     The 
King  thouglit  liis  fleet  upon  the  matter  taken  from  him,  when 
another,  whose  disaffection  to  his  service  was  very  notorious, 
was,  contrary  to  his  express  pleasure,  presumptuously  put  into 
the  command  of  it,  and  his  own  minister  displaced  for  no  other 
reason   (his  sufficiency  and  ability  for  command  being  by  all 
men  confessed)  but  his  zeal  and  integrity  to  him,  and  therefore 
he  would  not  countenance  that  fleet  and  that  admiral  with  soi- 
fering  an  ofiicer  of  his  own  to  command  in  it  under  the  other, 
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and  so  wished  captain  Carteret  to  decline  the  employment,  which  1642 
he  pmdently  and  without  noise  did ;  and  thereupon,  another 
officer  of  the  navy,  even  the  surveyor  general,  captain  Batten, 
a  man  of  very  different  inclinations  to  his  master  and  his  ser- 
vice, and  furious  in  the  new  fancies  of  religion,  was  substituted 
in  the  place  :  whereas  if  captain  Carteret  had  been  suffered  to 
liave  taken  that  charge,  his  interest  and  reputation  in  the  navy 
'  was  so  great,  and  his  diligence  and  dexterity  in  command  so 
eminent,  that  I  verily  believe  he  would,  against  whatsoever  the 
earl  of  Warwick  could  have  done,  [have]  preserved  a  major  part 
of  the  fleet  in  their  duty  to  the  king.     The  misfortunes  which 
happened  after,  and  are  mentioned  before,  are  not  in  justice  to 
he  imputed  to  sir  John  Pennington,  (who,  sui-e,  was  a  very 
honest  gentleman,  and  of  unshaken  faithfulness  and  integrity  to 
the  Ring,)  but  to  the  little  time  he  had  to  think  of  it,  and  the 
perplexity  he  was  in  (besides  his  true  zeal  to  the  service)  to 
think  that  so  great  a  service  as  the  recovery  of  the  royal  navy 
I   ihoold  be  done  without  his  personal  engagement,  and  to  look 
»  vigilantly  to  his  own  security  that,  instead  of  taking  the 
fleet  from  the  earl  of  Warwick,  he  was  not  himself  taken  by  the 
ttri  and  sent  to  the  Parliament,  where  the  carrying  over  the 
lord  Digby,  and  some  other  jealousies,  had  left  a  great  arrear 
of  displeasure  against  him. 
^    383.  The   truth   is,  the   King  was  so  confident  upon  the 
general  affections  of  the  seamen,  who  were  a  tribe  of  people 
more  particularly  countenanced  and  obliged  by  him  than  other 
men,  his  majesty  having  increased  their  allowance  in  provision 
&nd  money  above  the  old  establishment  of  the  navy,  that  he  did 
helieve  no  activity  of  ill  officers  could  have  corrupted  them,  but 
that,  when  the  Parliament  had  set  out  and  victualled  the  fleet, 
>t  Would  upon  any  occasion  declare  itself  at  his  devotion.     On 
the  other  side,  they  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  all  the 
lying's  bounty  and  grace  towards  them  had  flowed  from  the 
niediation  of  those  officers  who  were  now  engaged  against  the 
King,  and  that,  the  Parliament  having  seized  the  customs  and 
all  other  the  revenue  of  the  King,  they  had  no  other  hope  of 
pay  or  subsistence  but  by  absolutely  devoting  themselves  to 

VOL.  n.  Q 
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164fi  their  serrice ;  so  that  a  greater  or  more  general  defection  of 
I  any  one  order  of  men  was  never  known  than  that  at  this  time 
I  of  the  seamen ;  though  many  gentlemen,  and  some  few  of  the 
c  common  sort,  (to  their  lasting  honour  and  repntation,)  either 
]  addressed  themselves  to  the  active  service  of  their  Borereign,  cr 
/  suffered  imprisonment  and  the  loss  of  all  they  had  for  refosiiig 
v.  to  serve  against  him. 

384.  The  news  of  this  diminution  of  his  majesty^s  powar,  and 
terrible  addition  of  strength  to  his  enemies,  was  a  great  aUaj 
to  the  brisk  hopes  at  York  upon  the  arrival  of  their  ammimi- 
tion,  and  wise  men  easily  discerned  the  fatal  consequence  of  it 
in  opposition  to  the  most  hopeful  designs ;  yet  in  a  very  short 
time  all  visible  sense  of  it  so  much  vanished,  that  (as  there  wu 
a  marvellous  alacrity  at  that  time  in  despising  all  advantagei 
of  the  Parliament)  men  publicly  and  with  great  confidenee 
averred  that  the  King  was  a  gainer  by  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  be- 
cause he  had  no  money  to  pay  the  seamen  or  keep  them  togetber; 
and  that  one  victory  at  land,  (of  which  there  was  no  doabt,) 
would  restore  him  to  his  dominion  at  sea,  and  to  whateoerer 
had  been  unjustly  taken  from  his  majesty. 
-.^  385.  But  the  King  found  it  was  now  time  to  do  more  than 
'  write  declarations,  that  [the  parliament*]  were  now  entirely 
possessed  of  the  militia  by  sea,  and  made  such  a  progress  in  the 
attempt  to  resume  the  same  at  land,  that,  though  the  people 
generally,  (except  in  great  towns  and  corporations,  where,  h^ 
sides  the  natural  malignity,  the  factious  lecturers,  and  emissariei 
from  the  Parliament,  had  poisoned  the  affections,)  and  especially 
those  of  quality,  were  loyally  inclined,  yet  the  terror  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  so  great,  which  sent  for  and  grievonslf 
punished  those  shrieves  and  mayors  who  published,  according 
to  their  duties  and  express  oaths,  his  majesty's  prodamationi) 
and  those  ministers  who,  according  to  his  injunctions,  read  and 
divulged  his  declarations,  that  all  such,  and  indeed  all  othen 
eminently  affected  to  the  King,  were  forced  to  fly  to  York  for 
protection,  or  to  hide  themselves  in  corners  from  that  inqaisi* 
tiou  which  was  made  for  them.     And  therefore  his  migesty,  is 

»  ['  they.'  MS.] 
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the  first  place,  that  he  might  have  one  harhoxir  to  resort  to  in  1642 
his  kingdom,  sent  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  privately,  with  a  com-  June  29. 
mission  to  take  the  government  of  Newcastle  ;  who,  against  the 
little  opposition  which  was  prepared  by  the  schismatical  party 
in  the  town,  by  his  lordship's  great  interest  in  those  parts,  the 
ready  compliance  of  the  best  of  the  gentry,  and  the  general  good 
inclinations  of  the  place,  speedily  and  dexterously  assured  that 
most  important  rich  town  and  harbour  to  the  King  ;  which,  if 
it  had  been  omitted  but  very  few  days,  had  been  seized  on  by 
the  Parliament,  who  had  then  given  direction  to  that  purpose.  June  30. 
Then,  for  the  protection  of  the  general  parts  of  the  kingdom 
and  keeping  up  their  affections,  his  majesty  appointed  and  sent 
many  of  the  nobility  and  prime  gentlemen  of  the  several  coun- 
ties, who  attended  him,  into  their  counties  to  execute  the  com- 
mission of  array,  making  the  marquis  of  Hartford,  by  commission  Aug.  3. 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  (which  he  was  to  keep  secret 
in  reserve,  till  he  found,  either  by  the  growth  [or*]  extraor- 
dinary practice  of  the  Parliament  in  raising  forces,  that  the 
commission  of  array  was  not  enough,)  his  lieutenant-general  of 
all  the  western  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  power  to  levy  such 
a  body  of  horse  and  foot,  as  he  found  necessary  for  his  majesty's 
service  and  the  containing  the  people  within  the  limits  of  their 
duty.     With  the  marquis  went  the  earl  of  Bath,  (thought  then 
to  be  of  notable  power  and  interest  in  Devonshire,)  the  lord 
Pawlett,  the  lord  Seymour,  sir  Ealph  Hopton,  sir  John  Barkley, 
sir  Hugh  Pollard,  and  other  very  good  officers,  to  form  an  army 
if  it  should  be  found  expedient.     And  so  much  of  the  lustre  of 
the  Court  being  abated  by  the  remove  of  so  many  persons  of 
honour  and  quality,  though  it  was  spread  farther  by  their 
necessary  absence,  the  King  began  to  think  of  increasing  and 
forming  his  train  into  a  more  useful  posture  than  it  was  yet, 
and,  without  any  noise  of  raising  an  army,  to  make  the  scheme' 
of  his  first  action  to  be  the  recovery  of  Hull  (whither  new  forces 
were  sent  from  London)  by  the  natural  forces  and  train-bands 
of  that  county ;  by  colour  whereof  he  hoped  to  have  such  resort, 
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1642  that  he  should  need  no  other  indoBtry  to  raise  snch  an  army  as 
should  be  sufficient  to  preserve  himself  from  the  violence  which 
threatened  his  safety.  And  accordingly,  that  the  people  might 
fully  understand  his  intentions,  he  summoned  some  of  the  tniii- 
bands  to  attend  him  at  Beverley,  (a  town  within  four  miles  of 
July  8.  Hull,)  whither  he  removed  his  Court ;  and  published  a  pro- 
clamation, briefly  containing  the  rebellion  of  sir  John  Hothaoi 
in  holding  that  town  by  a  garrison  against  him,  his  demanding 
justice  from  the  two  Houses  without  effect,  the  seizing  his  fleet 
at  sea,  and  the  hostile  acts  of  sir  John  Hotham  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  that  town,  many  of  whom  he  turned  out  of  their 
habitations,  and  upon  the  neighbour  county,  by  imprisomng 
many,  and  driving  others  for  fear  from  their  houses :  and  there- 
fore that  he  was  resolved  to  reduce  the  same  by  force :  inhibiting 
all  commerce  or  traffic  with  the  said  town  whilst  it  contuiiied 
in  rebellion. 
July  II.  386.  Which  proclamation  he  likewise  sent  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  with  this  further  signification,  that, 


'  before  he  would  use  force  to  reduce  that  place  to  its  due  obedienoa^  ht 
had  thought  fit  once  more  to  require  them  that  it  might  be  forthwHIi  ddi- 
vercd  to  him ;  wherein  if  they  should  conform  themselvee,  his  maJMtj 
would  be  then  willing  to  admit  such  addresses  from  them,  and  retam  raok 
propositions  to  them,  as  might  be  proper  to  settle  the  peace  of  the  V"g"^**» 
and  compose  the  present  distractions.  He  wished  them  to  do  their  dnty, 
and  to  be  assured  from  him,  in  the  word  of  a  king,  that  nothing  shoold  bt 
wanting  on  his  part  that  might  prevent  the  calamities  which  threataBed 
the  nation,  and  might  render  his  people  truly  happy;  bat  if  that  Ui 
gracious  invitation  should  be  declined,  God  and  all  good  men  most  jnd^ 
between  them.* 

July  15.  And  assigned  a  day  by  which  he  would  expect  their  answer  at 
JJeverlev. 

387.  In  the  mean  time,  to  encourage  the  good  affectians  of 
NottinghamBhire,  which  seemed  almost  entirely  to  be  devoted  to 
liis  service,  and  to  countenance  and  give  some  life  to  those  in 
Lincolusliirc,  where,  in  contempt  of  his  proclamations,  the  ordi- 
nance  of  the  militia  had  been  boldly  executed  by  the  lord  Wil- 
loughby  of  Parham  and  some  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
July  13  his  majesty  took  a  short  progress  to  Newark,  and,  after  a  day's 
-14. 15.  stay,  from  thence  to  Lincoln,  and  so  by  the  day  appointed  re- 
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tamed  to  Beverley ;  having  in  both  those  places  been  attended  1642 
with  such  an  appearance  of  the  gentlemen  and  men  of  quality,    ^ 
and  so  full  a  concourse  of  the  people,  as  one  might  reasonably 
have  guessed  the  affections  of  both  those  counties  would  have 
Beconded  any  just  and  regular  service  for  the  King. 

388.  They  at  London  were  not  less  active ;  but,  upon  their 
saccess  in  the  business  of  the  navy,  proceeded  to  make  them- 
selves strong  enough,  at  least,  to  keep  what  they  had ;  and 
therefore,  having  by  their  ordinance  of  the  militia  many  volun- 
tary companies  formed  of  men  according  to  their  own  hearts, 
and  by  their  subscriptions  being  supplied  with  a  good  stock  of 
money  and  a  good  number  of  horse,  before  the  King's  message 
from  Beverley  came  to  them,  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  (being  the 
same  day  the  message  went  from  the  King,)  both  Houses  voted  July  1  a. 
"and  declared,  '  That  an  army  should  be  forthwith  raised  for  the 
safety  of  the  King's  person,  defence  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  of  those  who  had  obeyed  their  orders  and  commands, 
and  preserving  of  the  true  religion,  the  laws,  liberty,  and  peace 
of  the  kingdom.  That  the  earl  of  Essex  should  be  their  general, 
and  that  they  would  live  and  die  with  him.'  And,  having  put 
themselves  into  this  posture  of  treating,  the  same  day  they 
agreed  that  a  petition  should  be  framed,  '  to  move  the  King  to 
a  good  accord  with  the  Parliament,  to  prevent  a  civil  war ;  *  the 
which  was  purposely  then  consented  to,  that  the  people  might 
believe  the  other  talk  of  an  army  and  a  general  was  only  to 
draw  the  King  to  the  more  reasonable  concessions.  And  it  is 
certain  the  first  was  consented  to  by  many,  especially  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  in  hope  the  better  to  compass  the  other,  with  a 
perfect  horror  of  the  thought  of  a  war.  Though  the  King's 
message  came  to  them  before  their  own  was  despatched,  yet 
without  the  least  notice  taken  of  it,  and  lest  the  contents  of 
their  petition  might  be  known  before  the  arrival  of  their  own 
messengers,  the  earl  of  Holland,  sir  John  Holland,  and  sir  Philip 
Stapleton,  being  the  committee  appointed  for  the  same,  made  a 
speedy  and  quick  journey  to  Beverley,  and  arrived  in  the  same  Saturday. 
minute  that  the  King  came  thither  from  Lincoln  :  so  that  his  ^^^  *^- 
majesty  no  sooner  heard  of  the  raising  an  army  and  declaring  a 
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1642  general  against  him,  but  he  was  encountered  with  the  meflMD- 
gers  for  peace ;  who  reported  to  all  whom  they  met,  and  with 
whom  they  conversed,  *  that  they  had  brought  so  abflolate  a 
submission  from  the  Parliament  to  the  King  that  there  oooM 
be  no  doubt  of  a  firm  and  happy  peace  : '  and  when  the  earl  of 
Holland  presented  the  petition,  he  first  made  a  short  speech  to 
the  King,  telling  him  that  '  the  glorious  motto  of  his  blessed 
father,  King  James,  was  Beati  pacifici^  which  he  hoped  his  mt- 
jesty  would  continue  ;  that  they  presented  him  with  the  hnmUe 
duty  of  his  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  desired  nothing  iiom 
him  but  his  consent,  and  acceptance  of  peace,  they  aiming  at 
nothing  but  his  majesty*s  honour  and  happiness  :'  and  then  read 
their  message  aloud,  in  these  words : 

389.  To  the  King* 8  most  excellent  majeMty, 

the  humble  Petition  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  casembled  in  FaiUamtfd, 

'  May  it  please  your  majesty, 
'Althongh  we,  your  majesty^a  most  homble  and  faithfol  ■objedi^  tKt 
Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled,  have  been  rerj  nnhappj  ni 
many  former  petitions  and  supplications  to  your  majesty,  wherein  wa  haw 
represented  our  most  dutiful  aifections,  in  advising  and   denzing  those 
things  which  we  held  most  necessary  for  the  preseryation  of  Ctod'i  tnM 
religion,  your  majeaty^s  safety  and  honour,  and  the  peace  of  the  fciwgAwi ; 
and  with  much  sorrow  do  perceive  that  your  majesty,  inoensed  by  maiij 
false  calumnies  and  slanders,  doth  continue  to  raise  forees  againit  a 
and  your  other  peaceable  and  loyal  subjects,  and  to  make  gre«t  pcepanr 
tions  for  war,  both  in  the  kingdom  and  from  beyond  the  seas,  and  by  anni 
and  violence  to  overrule  the  judgment  and  advice  of  your  Cheat  Cooneil, 
afid  by  force  to  determine  the  questions  there  depending,  conoeming  the 
government  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom :  yet  such  is  our  eameet  desire  of 
discharging  our  duty  to  your  majesty  and  the  kingdom,  to  preserre  the 
peiice  thereof,  and  to  prevent  the  miseries  of  civil  war  amongst  your  sab- 
jects,  that,  notwithstanding  we  hold  ourselves  bound  to  nee  all  the  meant 
and  power  which  by  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  this  kingdom  we  are 
trusted  with,  for  defence  and  protection  thereof,  and  of  the  sabjeotv,  tnm 
force  and  violence,  we  do  in  this  our  humble  and  loyal  petition  proetnte 
ourt>elves  at  your  majesty's  feet,  beseeching  your  royal  majesty  tha*  yon 
will  be  pleased  to  forbear  and  remove  all  preparations  and  actions  of  war, 
particularly  the  forces  from  about  Hull,  fh>m  Newcastle,  T^rnmouth,  lin- 
coin,  and  Lincolnshire,  and  all  other  places ;  and  that  your  majesty  will 
recall  the  commissions  of  array,  which  are  illegal,  dismiss  troops  and  extra* 
ordinary  guards  by  you  raised:  that  your  majesty  will  come  nemrer  to 
your  Parliament,  and  hearken  to  their  faithful  advice  and  humble  petitions, 
which  shall  only  tend  to  the  defence  and  advancement  of  religion,  your 
own  royal  honour  and  safety,  the  preservation  of  our  laws  and  liberties. 
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And  we  have  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  careful  to  prevent  and  panish  all  1642 
tmnolts,  and  seditious  actions,  speeches,  and  writings,  which  may  give  your 
majesty  just  cause  of  distaste,  or  apprehension  of  danger.  From  which 
pQblic  aiokt  and  resolutions  no  sinister  or  private  respect  shall  ever 
make  us  to  decline.  That  your  majesty  ¥nll  leave  delinquents  to  the  due 
ooorse  of  justice ;  and  that  nothing  done  or  spoken  in  Parliament,  or  by 
any  person  in  pursuance  of  the  command  and  direction  of  both  Houses,  be 
questioned  any  where  but  in  Parliament. 

390.  '  And  we,  for  our  parts,  shall  be  ready  to  lay  down  all  those  pre- 
parations which  we  have  been  forced  to  make  for  our  defence.  And  for  the 
town  of  Hull,  and  the  ordinance  concerning  the  militia,  as  we  have  in 
both  these  particulars  only  sought  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  defence  of  the  Parliament  from  force  and  violence,  so  we 
shall  most  wiUingly  leave  the  town  of  Hull  in  the  state  it  was  before  sir 
John  Hotham  drew  any  forces  into  it ;  delivering  your  majesty's  magazine 
into  the  Tower  of  London,  and  supplying  whatsoever  hath  been  disposed 
by  us  for  the  service  of  the  kingdom.  We  shall  be  ready  to  settle  the 
militia  by  a  bill,  in  such  a  way  as  shall  be  honourable  and  safe  for  your 
majesty,  most  agreeable  to  the  duty  of  Parliament,  and  effectual  for  the 
good  <^  the  kingdom ;  that  the  strength  thereof  be  not  employed  against 
itself^  and  that  which  ought  to  be  for  our  security  applied  to  our  destruc- 
tion; and  that  the  Parliament,  and  those  who  profess  and  desire  still 
to  preserve  the  Protestant  religion  both  in  this  realm  and  in  Ireland,  may 
Boi  be  left  naked  and  indefensible  to  the  mischievous  designs  and  cruel 
attempts  of  those  who  are  the  professed  and  confederated  enemies  thereof 
in  your  majesty's  dominions  and  other  neighbour  nations.  To  which  if 
your  majesty's  courses  and  counsels  shall  from  henceforth  concur,  we  doubt 
not  but  we  shall  quickly  make  it  appear  to  the  world,  by  the  most  eminent 
effects  of  love  and  duty,  that  your  majesty's  personal  safety,  your  royal 
hoooor  and  greatness,  are  much  dearer  to  us  than  our  own  lives  and  fortunes, 
which  we  do  most  heartily  dedicate,  and  shall  most  willingly  employ,  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  thereof/ 

391.  As  soon  as  this  petition  was  read  by  the  earl  of  Holland, 
the  King  told  them  that 

392.  'The  reproaches  cast  upon  him  by  it  were  not  answer- 
able to  the  expressions  his  lordship  had  made  ;  and  that  he  was 
sorry  that  they  thought  the  exposing  him  and  his  honour  to  so 
much  scandal  was  the  way  to  procure  or  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom :  that  they  should  speedily  receive  his  answer,  by 
which  the  world  would  easily  discern  who  desired  peace  most.' 

393.  And  accordingly,  the  second  day,  his  majesty  delivered  Tuesday, 
them  in  public  his  answer  to  their  petition,  which  was  likewise  •'^  ^  *9  • 
read  by  one  of  his  servants,  in  these  words  : 

*  [Lordt^  Journals,  v.  234.] 
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1642      394.  BU  majesty  s  answer  to  the  Petition  of  tke  Lord*  and  Commom 

assembled  in  Parliament. 


'Though  his  majesty  had  no  great  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Bent  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  go  to  the  river  of  Hamber  with  at  tauf 
ships  as  he  should  think  fit,  for  all  possible  assistanoe  to  sir  John  HoUm, 
(whilst  his  majesty  expected  the  giving  up  of  the  town  nnto  him,)  aad  to 
carry  away  such  arms  from  thence  as  his  discretion  thought  fit  to  spaic  oat 
of  his  majesty's  own  magazine ;  the  choosing  a  general  by  both  Hooiei  of 
Parliament,  for  the  defence  of  those  who  have  obeyed  their  arden  ud 
commands,  (be  they  never  so  extravagant  and  illegal ;)  their  dedantioi 
that  in  that  case  they  would  live  and  die  with  the  earl  of  Essex,  tlMff 
general ;  (all  which  were  voted  the  same  day  with  this  petition ;)  and  fti 
committing  the  lord  mayor  of  London  to  prison  for  execnting  hit  majt^t 
writs  and  lawful  conmiands ;  were  but  ill  prologues  to  a  petition  iridA 
might  compose  the  miserable  distractions  of  the  kingdom ;  yet  his  majotj'i 
passionate  desire  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  together  with  the  prabee  of 
the  presenters,  "That  they  had  brought  a  petition  full  of  daty  and  subiit- 
sion  to  his  majesty,  and  which  desired  nothing  of  him  bat  his  oonioit  to 
peace,"  (which  his  majesty  conceived  to  be  the  language  of  both  Hoom 
too,)  begot  a  greedy  hope  and  expectation  in  him  that  Uiis  petition  vooU 
have  been  such  an  introduction  to  peace,  that  it  would  at  least  hate  Mtii- 
ficd  his  message  of  the  eleventh  of  this  month,  by  delivering  up  Hull  at* 
his  majesty.  But,  to  his  unspeakable  g^ef,  his  majesty  haUi  too  Bixk 
cause  to  believe  that  the  end  of  some  persons  by  this  petition  is  not  is 
truth  to  give  any  real  satisfaction  to  his  majesty,  but»  by  the  ipecioQi  pn* 
tences  of  making  offers  to  him,  to  mislead  and  seduce  his  people^  and  hj 
some  imputation  upon  him  of  denying  what  is  fit  to  be  granted ;  othcnrii^ 
it  would  not  have  thrown  those  unjust  reproaches  and  ■<^"*^^^  npon  Ui 
majesty  for  making  necessary  and  just  defence  for  his  own  safiety ;  and  10 
peremptorily  justified  such  action [s]  against  him  as  by  no  role  of  law  or 
justice  can  admit  the  least  colour  of  defence :  and,  after  bo  many  free  nA 
unlimited  acts  of  grace  passed  by  his  majesty  without  any  oonditioB,  hats 
proposed  such  things  which  in  justice  cannot  be  denied  unto  him,  npaawsA 
conditions  as  in  honour  he  cannot  grant.  However,  that  all  the  world  mjy 
see  how  willing  his  majesty  would  be  to  embrace  any  overtore  that  might 
beget  a  right  understanding  between  him  and  his  two  Honsea  of  PmUb- 
ment,  (with  whom  he  is  sure  he  shall  have  no  contention  when  the  pritato 
practices  and  subtle  insinuations  of  some  few  malignant  penons  BhaD 
be  discovered,  which  his  majesty  will  take  care  shall  be  apeedily 
done,)  he  hath  with  great  care  weighed  the  particulart  of  thia  petituOi 
and  returns  this  answer  : 

395.  '  That  the  petitioners  were  never  unhappy  in  their  petitions  or  mp* 
plications  to  his  majesty,  while  they  desired  anything  which  wbb  tkoeemsrj 
or  convenient  for  the  preservation  of  God*s  true  religion,  hia  majert/i 
safety  and  honour,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom :  and  therefore^  when 
those  general  envious  foundations  are  laid,  his  majesty  oonld  wiah  bqdo 
particular  instances  had  been  applied.  Let  envy  and  malioe  object  oM 
particular  proposition  for  the  preservation  of  God's  true  religion  whioh  hu 
majesty  hath  refused  to  consent  to :  what  himself  hath  often  nuide  Ibr  tbs 
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of  tender  consoiences,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  Protestant  re-  1642 
igion,  is  notorious  by  many  of  his  messages  and  declarations.  What 
eg»rd  hath  been  to  his  honour  and  safety,  when  he  hath  been  driven  froim 
ome  of  his  houses,  and  kept  from  other  of  his  towns  by  force ;  and  what 
there  hath  been  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  when  endeavour  hath  been 
to  put  all  hid  subjects  in  arms  against  him,  is  so  evident,  that  his  majesty 
I  confident  he  cannot  suffer  by  those  general  imputations.  It  is  enough  that 
be  world  knows  what  he  hath  granted  and  what  he  hath  denied. 

896.  '  For  his  majesty's  raising  forces,  and  making  preparations  for  war, 
whatsoever  the  petitioners,  by  the  evil  arts  of  the  enemies  to  his  majesty^s 
•erson  and  government,  and  by  the  calumnies  and  slanders  raised  against 
lit  majesty  by  them,  are  induced  to  believe,)  all  men  may  know  what 
I  dome  that  way  is  but  in  order  to  his  own  defence.  Let  the  petitioners 
emonber,  that  (which  all  the  world  knows)  his  majesty  was  driven  from 
da  palace  of  Whitehall  for  safety  of  his  life :  that  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
oent,  upon  their  own  authority,  raised  a  guard  to  themselves,  (having 
lotten  the  command  of  all  the  train-bands  of  London  to  that  purpose,) 
rithout  the  least  colour  or  shadow  of  danger :  that  they  usurped  a  power 
ly  their  pretended  ordinance,  (against  all  principles  and  elements  of  law,) 
»ver  the  whole  militia  of  the  kingdom,  without  and  against  his  majesty's 
onsent ;  that  they  took  possession  of  his  town,  fort,  and  magazine  of  Hull, 
Ad  committed  the  same  to  sir  John  Hotham,  who  shut  the  gates  against 
tis  majesty,  and  by  force  of  arms  denied  entrance  thither  to  his  own  per- 
on :  that  they  justified  this  act  which  they  had  not  directed,  and  took  sir 
Tohn  Hotham  into  their  protection  for  whatsoever  he  had  done,  or  should 
lo,  against  his  majesty :  and  [all]  this,  whilst  his  majesty  had  no  other 
itendance  than  his  own  menial  servants.  Upon  this,  the  duty  and  affec- 
'vm.  of  this  county  prompted  his  subjects  here  to  provide  a  small  guard  for 
lis  own  person ;  which  was  no  sooner  done,  but  a  vote  suddenly  passed  of 
lis  majesty's  intention  to  levy  war  against  his  Parliament,  (which,  God 
Jiows,  his  heart  abhorreth;)  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  majesty's  pro- 
BKions,  declarations,  and  protestations  to  the  contrary,  seconded  by  the 
lear  testimony  of  so  great  a  number  of  peers  upon  the  place,  propositions 
ad  orders  for  levies  of  men,  horse,  and  arms,  were  sent  throughout  the 
jngdom ;  plate  and  money  brought  in  and  received  ;  horse  and  men  raised 
owards  an  army,  mustered,  and  under  command :  and  all  this  contrary  to 
he  law,  and  to  his  majesty's  proclamation :  and  a  declaration  published, 
liat  if  he  should  use  force  for  the  recovery  of  Hull,  or  suppressing  the 
retended  ordinance  for  the  militia,  it  should  be  held  levying  war  against 
be  Parliament :  and  all  this  done,  before  his  majesty  granted  any  commis- 
ion  for  the  levying  or  raising  a  man.  His  majesty's  ships  were  taken 
rom  him,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  who  pre- 
omes,  under  that  power,  to  usurp  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  to 
base,  fright,  and  imprison  such  of  his  majesty's  good  subjects  as  desire  to 
bey  his  lawful  commands,  although  he  had  notice  of  the  legal  revocation 
f  the  earl  of  Northumberland's  commission  of  Admiral,  whereby  all  power 
erived  from  that  conmiission  ceased. 
397.  '  Let  all  the  world  now  judge  who  began  this  war,  and  upon  whose 
ocount  the  miseries  which  may  follow  must  be  cast ;  what  his  majesty 
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1642  could  have  done  less  than  he  hath  done ;  and  whether  he  were  not  oob- 
pelled  to  make  provision  both  for  the  defence  of  himself  and  reoovoj  of 
what  is  BO  violently  and  injuriously  t:.ken  from  him;  and  whether  then 
injuries  and  indignities  are  not  just  iproxmds  for  hia  majesty's  feen  and 
apprehensions  of  further  mischief  and  danger  to  him.  .  Wheooe  the  fiein 
and  jealousies  of  the  petitioners  have  proceeded,  hath  never  been  £»• 
covered ;  the  dangers  they  have  brought  upon  his  subjeetfl  are  too  evideii; 
what  those  are  they  have  prevented,  no  man  knows.  And  therefore  Ui 
majesty  cannot  but  look  upon  that  charge  as  the  boldest  and  the  moit 
scandalous  hath  been  yet  laid  upon  him ;  That  this  necessary  prorinos, 
made  for  his  own  safety  and  defence,  is  to  overrule  the  jndgmmi  aad 
advice  of  his  Great  Council,  and  by  force  to  determine  the  questions  tben 
depending  concerning  the  government  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom.  If  w 
other  force  had  been  raised  to  determine  those  questions  than  by  Ui 
majesty,  this  unhappy  misunderstanding  had  not  been :  and  his  majssi^it 
longer  desires  the  blessing  and  protection  of  Almighty  God  npon  himetf 
and  his  posterity,  than  he  and  they  shall  solemnly  observe  the  due  exeei- 
tion  of  the  laws  in  the  defence  of  Parliaments  and  the  just  freedosi 
thereof. 

398.  '  For  the  forces  about  Hull,  his  majesty  will  remove  [them,]  wkai 
he  hath  obtained  the  end  for  which  they  were  brought  thither.  WImi 
Hull  shall  be  reduced  again  to  his  subjection,  he  will  no  longer  liavs  as 
anny  before  it.  And  when  he  shall  be  assured,  that  the  same  neoMstf 
and  pretence  of  public  good  which  took  Hull  from  him  may  not  pot  i 
garrison  into  Newcastle  to  keep  the  same  against  him,  he  vrill  remove  hil 
from  thence,  and  ti-om  Tinmouth ;  till  when,  the  example  of  Hull  wfll  sot 
out  of  his  memory. 

399.  *  For  the  commissions  of  array,  which  are  legal,  and  are  so  proved 
by  a  Declaration  now  in  the  press,  his  majesty  wonders  why  they  shookl 
at  this  time  be  thought  grievous,  and  fit  to  be  recalled  :  if  the  fiaars  of  in* 
vasion  and  rebellion  be  so  great  that  by  an  illegal  pretended  ordinaaee  it 
is  necessary  to  put  his  subjects  into  a  posture  of  defence,  to  anay,  tni]i» 
and  muster  them,  he  knows  not  why  the  same  should  not  be  done  in  * 
regular,  known,  lawful  way.  But  if  in  the  execution  of  that  eommiuios 
any  thing  shall  be  unlawfully  imposed  upon  his  good  subjects,  his  majesty 
will  take  all  just  and  necessary  care  for  their  redress. 

4U0.  'For  his  majesty's  coming  nearer  to  his  Parliament,  his  majeaty 
hath  expresjied  himself  so  fully  in  his  several  messages,  answers,  and  de- 
clarations, and  so  particularly  avowed  a  real  fear  of  his  safety,  npon  audi 
instances  as  cannot  be  answered,  that  he  hath  reason  to  take  himself 
somewhat  neglected,  that,  since  upon  so  manifest  reasons  it  is  not  safe  for 
his  majesty  to  come  to  them,  both  his  Houses  of  Parliament  vrill  not  eoBoe 
nearer  to  his  majesty,  or  to  such  a  place  where  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
Parliament  might  be  preserved.     However,  his  majesty  shall  be  very  glad 
to  hear  of  some  such  example  in  their  punishing  the  tumults  (which  Ba 
knows  not  how  to  expect,  when  they  have  declared  that  they  knew  not  of 
any  tumults ;  though  the  House  of  Peers  desired,  both  for  the  fineedom  and 
dignity  of  Parliament,  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  join  with  them 
in  a  declaration  againft  tumults,  which  they  refused,  that  is,  nflgleoled,  ts 
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do)  and  otlier  seditious  actions,  speeches,  and  writings,  as  may  take  that  1642 
■apprehension  of  danger  from  him  \  though,  when  he  remembers  the  particular 
eomplaints  himself  hath  made  of  businesses  of  that  nature,  and  that,  instead 
of  inqnxring  out  the  authors*  neglect  of  examination  hath  been  when  offer 
liath  been  made  to  both  Houses  to  produce  the  authors,  (as  in  that  trea- 
sonable paper  concerning  the  militia^,)  and  when  he  sees  every  day 
pamphlets  published  against  his  crown,  and  against  monarchy  itself,  (as 
the  '  Observations  upon  his  late  messages,  deelarations,  and  expresses  \  and 
some  Declarations  of  their  own,  which  give  too  greUt  encouragement  in 
that  alignment  to  ill  affected  persons  ;)  his  majesty  cannot  with  confidence 
entertain  those  hopes  which  would  be  most  welcome  to  him. 

401.  'For  the  leaving  delinquents  to  the  due  course  of  justice,  his 
majesty  is  most  assured  he  hath  been  no  shelter  to  any  such.  If  the 
iedionsness  and  delay  in  prosecution,  the  vast  charge  in  officers*  fees,  the 
keeping  men  under  a  general  accusation,  without  trial,  a  whole  year  and 
more,  and  so  allowing  them  no  way  for  their  defence  and  vindication,  have 
frighted  men  away  from  so  chargeable  and  uncertain  attendance,  the 
remedy  is  best  provided  where  the  disease  g^ew.  If  the  law  be  the 
measure  of  delinquency,  none  such  are  within  his  majesty's  protection  :  but 
if  by  delinquents,  such  are  understood  who  are  made  so  by  vote,  without 
any  trespass  upon  any  known  or  established  law  :  if  by  delinquents,  those 
nine  lords  are  understood  who  are  made  delinquents  for  obeying  his 
majesty's  summons  to  come  to  him,  after  their  stay  there  was  neither  safe 
nor  honourable,  by  reason  of  the  tumults  and  other  violences,  and  whose 
impeachment,  he  is  confident,  is  the  greatest  breach  of  privilege  that  before 
this  Parliament  was  ever  offered  to  the  House  of  Peers  :  if  by  delinquents, 
such  are  understood  who  refuse  to  submit  to  the  pretended  ordinance  of  the 
militia,  to  that  of  the  navy,  or  to  any  other  which  his  majesty  hath  not 
eonsented  to ;  such  who  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  in  an  humble 
manner,  prepare  petitions  to  him,  or  to  both  Houses,  as  his  good  subjects 
of  London  and  Kent  did,  whilst  seditious  ones,  as  that  of  Essex  and  other 
plates,  are  allowed  and  cherished  :  if  by  delinquents,  such  are  understood 
who  are  called  so  for  publishing  his  proclamations,  (as  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,)  or  for  reading  his  messages  and  declarations,  (as  divers  ministers 
about  London  and  elsewhere,)  when  those  against  him  are  dispersed  with 
all  care  and  industry,  to  poison  and  corrupt  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  his 
pe<^le :  if  by  delinquents,  such  are  understood  who  have  or  shall  lend  his 
majesty  money,  in  the  universities,  or  in  any  other  places  ;  his  majesty 
declares  to  all  the  world,  that  he  will  protect  such  with  his  utmost  power 
and  strength,  and  directs  that  in  these  cases  they  submit  not  to  any  mes- 
sengers or  warrants ;  it  being  no  less  his  duty  to  protect  those  who  are 
innocent  than  to  bring  the  guilty  to  condign  punishment ;  of  both  which 
the  law  is  to  be  judge.    And  if  both  Houses  do  think  fit  to  make  a  general, 

*  [*  A  question  answered  :  How  laws  are  to  be  understood  and  obedience 
yielded  /  necessary  for  the  present  state  of  things,  touching  the  militia,* 
Of  this  paper  (which  is  reprinted  in  Rushworth,  III,  i.  532)  the  King 
complained  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Apr.  22.] 

'  ['  Observations  on  some  of  his  majestie^s  late  answers  and  expresses* : 
published  anonymously,  but  written  by  Henry  Parker,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.] 
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1642  and  to  raise  an  anuy  fur  defence  of  those  who  obey  their  orden  and  oon- 
mands,  his  majesty  mubt  not  sit  still,  and  suffer  Buch  who  Buhmit  to  Ini 
jut^t  power,  and  are  solicitous  for  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  perish  and  be 
undone  because  they  are  called  delinquents.  And  when  they  shall  tike 
upon  them  to  dispense  with  the  attendance  of  those  who  are  odled  hy  bii 
majesty*s  writ,  whilst  they  send  them  to  sea  to  rob  his  majefty  of  Ini 
ships,  or  into  the  several  counties  to  put  his  subjects  in  arms  against  Un, 
his  majesty  (who  only  hath  it)  will  not  lose  the  power  to  dispense  wilk 
them  to  attend  his  own  person,  or  to  execute  such  offices  as  are  neosMinr 
for  the  preservation  of  himself  and  the  kingdom  ;  bat  must  protect  thoiv 
though  they  are  called  delinquents. 

402.  '  For  the  manner  of  the  proceeding  against  delinqaenta^  his  majeitj 
will  proceed  against  those  who  have  no  privil^e  of  Parliament*  or  in  Bvcb 
cases  where  no  privilege  is  to  be  allowed,  as  he  shall  be  advised  by  ku 
learned  counsel,  and  according  to  the  known  and  nnqnestionable  mlfli  rf 
the  law ;  it  being  unreasonable  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  proceed 
against  those  who  have  violated  the  known  and  undoubted  law  onlybflAis 
them  who  have  directed  such  violation. 

403.  '  Having  said  thus  much  to  the  particulars  of  the  petition,  tboii(h 
his  majesty  hath  reason  to  complain  that,  since  the  sending  this  petitifli^ 
they  have  beaten  their  drums  for  soldiers  against  him,  aimed  th«r  ovs 
general  with  a  power  destructive  to  the  law  and  liberty  of  the  sobjecl^ 
and  chosen  a  general  of  their  horse  ;  his  majesty,  out  of  his  princdylorc^ 
tenderness,  and  compassion  of  his  people,  and  desire  to  preserve  the  pesee 
of  the  kingdom,  that  the  whole  force  and  strength  of  it  may  be  united  ior 
the  defence  of  itself,  and  the  relief  of  Ireland,  (in  whose  behalf  he  oonjnni 
both  his  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  they  will  answer  the  conlniy  to 
Almighty  God,  his  majesty,  to  those  that  trust  them,  and  to  that  bleeding! 
miserable  kingdom,  that  they  suffer  not  any  moneys  granted  and  ooUseted 
by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  delivered  or  employed  against  his  majefty* 
whilst  his  soldiers  in  that  kingdom  are  ready  to  mutiny,  or  perish  for  wal^ 
of  pay,  and  the  barbarous  rebels  prevail  by  that  enoooragementi)  i* 
graciously  pleased  once  more  to  propose  and  require — 

404.  *  That  his  town  of  Hull  be  inmiediately  delivered  iq>  to  him ; 
being  done,  (though  his  majesty  hath  been  provoked  by  unheard  of  ii^ 
solences  of  sir  ,Tohn    Hotham's,  since  his  burning  and   drowning  H^ 
country ;  in  seizing  his  wine  and  other  provisions  for  his  honae,  and  soorl^' 
fully  ufting  his  servant  whom  he  sent  to  require  them,  saying,  "It  came  %0 
him  by  Providence,  and  he  will  keep  it ',"  and  so  refusing  to  deliv^  it*  wit]l> 
threats  if  he,  or  any  other  of  his  fellow-servants,  should  again  repair  i^ 
Hull  about  it ;  and  in  taking,  and  detaining  prisoners,  divers  gentiemea  aa^ 
others,  in  their  passage  over  the  Humber  into  Linoolnahire  about  thri^ 
necessary  txxiasions ;  and   such  other  indignities  as  all  gentlemen  mus^ 
resent  in  his  uiaje8ty*8  behalf,)  his  majesty,  to  show  his  earnest  deeire  of 
peace,  (for  which  he  will  dispense  with  his  own  honour,)  and  how  &r  he  S0 
from  desire  of  revenge,  will  grant  a  free  and  general  pardon  to  all  peraon^ 
within  that  town. 

*  [This  appears  to  be  jestingly  said  by  Hotham  in  allnaion  to  the  name  oC 
the  ship,  the  Providtnce,    See  liushworth,  III,  i.  60a.] 
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'ThAt  his  majesty^s  magazine  taken  from  Hull  be  forthwith  put  1642 
:h  hands  as  he  shall  appoint. 

'  That  his  navy  be  forthwith  delivered  into  such  hands  as  he  hath 
1  for  the  government   thereof:    the   detaining   thereof  after  his 
r*8  directions,  published  and  received,  to  the  contrary,  and  employ- 
ships  against  him  in  such  manner  as  they  are  now  used,  being 
OS  high  treason  in  the  commanders  of  those  ships. 
'  That  all  arms,  levies,  and  provisions  for  a  war,  made  by  the  con- 
both  Houses,  (by  whose  example  his  majesty  hath  been  forced  to 
ome  preparations,)  be  immediately  laid  down  ;  and  the  pretended 
ice  for  the  militia,  and  all  power  of  imposing  laws  upon  the  subject 
t  his  majesty's  consent,  be  disavowed;    without  which,  the  same 
«  will   remain   to   produce  the   same  mischiefs.     All  which   his 
f  may  as  lawfully  demand  as  to  live,  and  can  with  no  more  justice 
ed  him  than  his  life  may  be  taken  from  him. 

'These  being  done,  and  the  Parliament  adjourned  to  a  safe  and 
place,  his  majesty  promises,  in  the  presence  of  Grod,  and  binds  him- 
all  his  confidence  and  assurance  in  the  affection  of  his  people,  that 
instantly  and  most  cheerfully  lay  down  all  the  force  he  shall  have 
and  discharge  all  his  future  and  intended  levies,  that  there  may  be 
ral  face  of  peace  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  will  repair  to  them : 
■ires  that  all  differences  may  be  freely  debated  in  a  parliamentary 
nrhereby  the  law  may  recover  its  due  reverence,  the  subject  his  just 
,  and  parliaments  themselves  their  full  vigour  and  estimation :  and 
whole  kingdom  a  blessed  peace,  quiet,  and  prosperity. 
*  If  these  propositions  shall  be  rejected,  his  majesty  doubts  not  of 
>tection  and  assistance  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  ready  concurrence 
good  subjects ;  who  can  have  no  hope  left  them  of  enjoying  their 
>ng,  if  their  king  may  be  oppressed  and  spoiled,  and  must  be  remedi- 
And  though  his  towns,  his  ships,  his  arms,  and  his  money,  be  gotten 
kken  from  him,  he  hath  a  good  cause  left,  and  the  hearts  of  his 
;  which,  with  God*s  blessing,  he  doubts  not  will  recover  all  the 

'  Lastly,  if  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  the  defence 
liberty  and  law  of  the  kingdom,  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  Parlia- 
and  the  recovery  and  the  relief  of  bleeding  and  miserable  Ireland,  be 
J  precious  to  the  petitioners  as  they  are  to  his  majesty,  (who  will 
no  quarrel  but  in  defence  of  these,)  there  will  be  a  cheerful  and 
r  comment  to  what  his  majesty  hath  now  proposed  and  desired.     And 

his  majesty  expects  a  full  and  positive  answer  by  Wednesday  the 
and  twentieth  of  this  instant  July ;  till  when  he  shall  not  make  any 
pt  of  force  upon  Hull,  hoping  in  the  affection,  duty,  and  loyalty  of  the 
»ner8  :  and,  in  the  mean  time,  expects  that  no  supply  of  men  be  put 
[ull,  or  any  of  his  majesty's  goods  taken  from  thence.* 

1.  The  whole  Court,  upon  the  hearing  that  petition  from 

wo  Houses  read,  expressed  a  marvellous  indignation  at  the 

?rable  indignities  offered  to  the  King  by  it,  and  seemed  no 

r  satisfied  with  the  messengers  who  had  professed  that  they 
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1642  brought  an  absolute  submission  to  his  majesty,  when,  in  troth, 
what  they  brought  appeared  to  be  a  full  justification  of  whatso- 
ever tliey  had  done  before,  and  an  implied  threat  of  doing  wone^ 
and  a  fixing  all  the  scandals  upon  his  majesty  which  they  had 
scattered  abroad  before  :  insomuch  as  all  men  expected  and  be- 
believed  his  majesty  to  be  engaged,  for  the  vindication  of  hii 
princely  dignity  and  honour,  to  return  a  much  sharper  aimrer 
to  them  than  he  had  ever  sent.  So  that,  when  this  which  ii 
before  set  down  (and  which  had  before  been  consented  to  and 
approved  in  the  full  assembly  of  the  Peers  and  Councillors)  wai 
read  publicly,  it  was  generally  thought  that  the  King  had  not 
enough  resented  the  insolence  and  usurpation  of  the  Parliamfint, 
or  appeared  sensible  enough  of  their  provocations :  yet  the 
thought  of  a  war,  which  wise  men  saw  actually  levied  upon  the 
King  already,  was  so  much  abhorred,  and  men  were  so  credolooi 
of  every  expedient  which  was  pretended  for  peace,  that  by  the 
next  morning  (the  answer  being  delivered  in  the  evening)  the» 
active  messengers  for  the  Parliament  persuaded  many  that  the 
King's  answer  was  too  sharp,  and  would  provoke  the  Hoiues, 
who  were  naturally  passionate,  to  proceed  in  the  high  vajB 
they  were  in  ;  whereas,  if  the  King  would  .abate  tliat  severity 
of  language,  and  would  yet  take  off  the  preamble  of  his  answer, 
they  were  confident,  (and  the  carl  of  Holland  privately  offered 
to  undertake,)  that  satisfaction  should  be  given  to  all  that  Ui 
majesty  proposed.  And  by  this  means  some  were  so  far  wrought 
upon  as  they  earnestly  importuned  the  King  that  he  woold 
take  liis  answer,  which  he  had  publicly  delivered  the  night 
before,  from  tlie  messengers,  and,  instead  thereof,  return  the 
same  matter  of  his  own  propositions  only,  in  the  most  soft 
and  gentle  language,  without  the  preamble,  or  any  mention 
of  their  unjustifiable  and  unreasonable  demeanour  towards 
hira. 

412.  But  his  majesty  replied, 

'  Tliat  he  had  for  a  long  time,  even  after  great  provooatioiis,  ind  thor 
iirRt  general  Remonstrance  to  the  people,  treated  with  all  imaginable  com- 
pliance and  lenity  of  words  with  them ;  and  disoovered  their  onjiistifiaUt 
and  most  extravagant  proceedings  with  and  against  him,  and  tbe  ocoii*- 
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[acnces  that  would  inevitably  attend  their  progress  in  them,  with  each  1642 
lender  expressions  as  if  he  believed  whatever  was  amiss  to  proceed  firom 
nisinformation  only  and  unskilful  mistakes :  that  this  gentleness  and 
«gard  of  his  was  so  far  from  operating  upon  them,  that  their  insolence  and 
rre^laritiefl  increased ;  and  it  might  be  from  that  reason  their  ^  messages 
md  declarations  were  written  in  so  high  a  dialect,  and  with  that  sovereignty 
if  language  as  if  he  were  subject  to  their  jurisdiction ;  and  he  did  not  know 
mi  it  might  have  some  influence  upon  his  people  to  his  disadvantage,  that 
a,  raise  terror  towards  them  and  lessen  their  reverence  towards  his 
najesty,  when  all  their  petitions  and  propositions  were  more  imperative 
than  his  just  and  necessary  refusals :  which  condescension  his  majesty  had 
brought  himself  to,  in  hope  that  his  example  and  [their]  natural  shame  , 
would  have  reformed  that  new  license  of  words.  That  this  last  address,  i 
under  the  name  of  a  petition,  a  few  days  after  they  had  violently  ravished 
his  whole  fleet  from  him,  and  prepared  the  same  day  that  they  had  chosen 
»  general,  to  whom  they  had  sworn  allegiance,  to  lead  an  army  against 
him,  contained  a  peremptory  justification  of  whatsoever  they  had  done,  and 
M  peremptory  a  threatening  of  whatsoever  they  could  do  :  and  therefore, 
if  he  should  now  retract  his  answer,  which  had  been  solemnly  considered 
in  Council,  before  all  the  Peers,  and  which  in  truth  implied  rather  a 
princely  resentment  of  the  indignities  oflered  to  him  than  flowed  with  any 
■luip  or  bitter  expressions,  he  should  by  such  yielding  give  encouragement 
to  new  attempts,  and  could  not  but  much  discourage  those  upon  whose 
Sections  and  loyalty  he  was  principally  to  depend  ;  who  could  not  think 
Jt  safe  to  raise  Uiemselves  to  an  indignation  on  his  behalf,  when  he 
^xpre^sed  so  tender  or  so  little  sense  of  his  own  sufierings.  Besides,  that 
^^  was  then  upon  an  avowed  hostile  enterprise  for  the  reduction  of  Hull, 
^^'^ards  which  he  was  to  use  all  possible  means  to  draw  a  force  together 
R^sal  to  that  design ;  and  by  such  a  retractation  as  this  proposed,  and  a 
^^"^ming  declension  of  his  spirit,  and  depending  upon  their  good  natures 
''l^o  had  done  all  this  mischieve,  he  should  not  only  be  inevitably  dis- 
^pointed  of  the  resort  of  new  strength,  but  probably  deserted  by  those  few 
'Ikom  he  had  brought  together.  That  he  could  not  reasonably  or  excus- 
^ly  depend  upon  the  undertaking  of  the  earl  of  Holland,  who  had  so 
*>iMly  deceived  him  in  other  undertakings,  which  were  immediately  in  his 
^•n  power  to  have  performed  :  whereas  neither  he,  or  either  of  the  other 
^'o  gentlemen  who  were  joined  with  him  in  this  employment,  had  so  much 
^tereet  with  the  active  and  prevailing  party  as  to  know  more  of  their 
^tentions  than  was  at  present  necessary  to  be  discovered  for  their  con- 
currence.' 

413.  He  said  that  'he  had  never  yet  consented  to  any  one  particular 
i'ince  the  beginning  of  this  Parliament  by  which  he  had  received  prejudice, 
^t  the  doing  whereof  he  had  not  the  solemn  undertakings  and  promises  of 
^cme  who  were  much  abler  to  justify  their  undertakings  than  the  earl  of 
Holland,  and  upon  whom  he  only  depended,  that  it  should  be  no  disservice 
to  him,  and  would  be  an  infallible  means  to  compass  all  that  his  majesty 
Reasonably  desired  :  but  he  always  had  found  those  promisors  and  under- 
takers, though  they  could  eminently  carry  on  any  counsel  or  conclusion 
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1642  that  was  against  law,  justice,  or  his  right,  had  never  power  to 
restrain  those  agitations  within  any  hounds  of  sobriety  and  m< 
and  when  they  found  that  many  would  not  be  guided  by  them, 
might  seem  still  to  lead,  themselves  as  furiously  followed  the 
resorted  again  to  his  majesty  with  some  new  expedient^  as  detl 
the  former.    So  that  he  was  henceforward  resolved  to  rely 
Almighty ;  and  not  so  much  to  depend  upon  what  might  possil 
upon  the  affections  of  those  from  whom,  reasonably,  he  ooold  : 
any  good,  as  upon  such  plain  and  avowed  courses  as,  let  the 
what  it  would,  must,  to  all  judging  men,  appear  to  be  prod 
honourably  to  be  relied  on.*     And  therefore  he  po8it^rely  refbac 
the  least  alteration  in  his  answer. 

414.  And  80  the  messengers  departed,  leaving  the  C 
country  worse  affected  than  they  found  it,  and  brand] 
particular  persons,  whom  they  found  less  inclined  to 
by  their  professions  and  promises,  as  the  *  authors  0 
war,'  and  making  them  as  odious  as  they  could,  where 
came. 

415.  And  sure,  from  that  time,  the  earl  of  Holland  ^ 
transported  from  his  natural  temper  and  gentleness  of 
tion  into  pas^on  and  animosity  against  the  King  and  h 
ters ;  and,  having  been  nothing  pleased  with  his  own  c 
at  London,  finding  the  earl  of  Essex  (whom  he  did  not 
love,  and  indeed  contemned)  to  draw  all  men's  eyes  towt 
and  to  have  the  greatest  interest  in  their  hearts,  he  had  1 
intended,  under  colour  of  this  message  to  the  King,  to 
if  there  were  any  sparks  yet  left  in  his  royal  breast  whi< 
be  kindled  into  affection,  or  acceptation  of  his  send 
hoped,  if  he  could  get  any  credit,  to  redeem  his  fom 
passes :  but  when  he  found  his  majesty  not  only  cold 
him,  but  easily  enough  discerned  by  his  reception  that 
mer  inclinations  were  dead,  and  more  than  ordinary  p: 
grown  up  towards  him  in  their  places,  and  that  his  advi 
rejected,  he  returned  with  rancour  equal  to  the  most  fi 
went  to,  and  heartily  joined  and  concurred  towards 
pressing  that  power  in  the  administration  whereof  he 
like  to  bear  any  part. 

416.  His  majesty  having  by  his  answer  obliged  bin 
to  make  any  forcible  attempt  upon  Hull  till  the  27th 
by  which  time  be  might  reasonably  expect  an  answe 
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propositions,  in  the  mean  time  resolved  to  make  some  short  1642 
progress  into   the  neighbour  counties ;    and  accordingly,  the 
same  day  the  messengers  departed,  the  King  went  to  Doncaster,  Jaly  20. 
gnd  the  next  day  to  Nottingham,  and  so  to  Leicester;  where  Jnly  21. 
he  heard  the  earl  of  Stamford  and  some  other  parliament  men 
were  executing  the  ordinance  of  the  militia :    but,  before  his 
■ajesty  came  thither,  they  removed  themselves  to  Northamp- 
ton, a  town  so  true  to  them,  as,  if  they  had  been  pursued, 
would  have  shut  their  gates  against  the  King  himself  as  Hull 
b«i  done. 

417.  At  Leicester  the  King  was  received  with  great  expres-  July  2  a. 
sioDs  of  duty  and  loyalty,  by  the  appearance  of  the  train-bands, 
and  fall  Acclamations  of  the  people ;  yet  there  were  two  acci- 
dents that  happened  there,  which,  if  they  be  at  all  remembered, 
;  will  manifest  that,  if  the  King  were  loved  there  as  he  ought  to 
I  be,  the  ^  Parliament  was  more  feared  than  he.     It  happened  to 
'  be  at  the  time  of  the  general  assizes,  and  justice  Reeve  (a  man 
of  a  good  reputation  for  learning  and  integiity,  and  who  in  good 
times  would  have  been  a  good  judge)  sat  there  as  judge  ;  and 
Mr.  Henry  Hastings,  younger  son  to  the  earl  of  Huntington, 
^M  purposely  made  high  shrieve,  to  contain  the  county  within 
the  limits  of  their  duty  by  the  power  of  that  office,  as  well  as 
by  the  interest  and  relation  of  his  family.     The  earl  of  Stamford 
»JJd  his  assistants  had  departed  the  town  but  few  hours  before 
^i«  niajesty's  entrance,  and  had  left  their  magazine  (which  was 
"»deed  the  magazine  of  the  county,)  in  a  little  storehouse  at  the 
«nd  of  the  town,  guarded  by  some  inferior  officers,  whom  they 
bsd  brought  down  to  train  and  exercise  the  militia,  and  other 
zeaKms  and  devoted  men  of  the  country,  in  all  to  the  number 
of  about  twenty-five,  who  had  barricadoed  the  door  of  the  house, 
*od  professed  to  keep  it  against  all  demanders,  having  provi- 
sions within  it  of  all  sorts.     The   King  was  very  unwilling 
(coming  in  so  peaceable  a  manner,  at  so  peaceable  a  time)  to 
^ake  any  notice  of  it.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  act  of  too 
P'eat  insolence  to  be  suffered,  and,  upon  the  matter,  to  leave  a 
garrison  of  the  rebels  in  posseEsion  of  the  town ;  and  therefore 
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1642  he  sent  word  to  the  judge  that  if  he  took  not  some  legal  way  to 
remove  such  a  force  so  near  his  majesty,  his  majesty  would  do 
it  in  an  extraordinary  course  ;  which,  upon  the  sadden,  would 
haye  puzzled  him  to  have  done,  having  neither  soldier,  caiman, 
or  powder  to  effect  it ;  the  want  of  which  as  much  troubled  tiie 
shrief.  In  the  end,  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  who  had  not 
yet  otherwise  declared  themselves  on  either  side  than  by  waiting 
on  his  majesty,  finding  that  the  King  would  not  go  fixxm  tbe 
town  till  that  nuisance  was  removed,  and  that  it  might  bring 
inconveniences,  charge,  and  mischieve  to  the  county  of  a  higli 
nature,  so  prevailed,  that,  as  his  majesty  was  contented  to  take 
July  24.  uo  notice  of  it,  so  they  vnthin  the  house,  in  the  night,  upon  as- 
surance of  safety  and  liberty  to  go  whither  they  would,  remorcd 
and  left  the  house ;  and  so  that  matter  was  quieted. 

418.  The  other  [accident]  was,  or  was  like  to  have  proved^ 
more  ridiculous.     Some  of  the  King's  servants,  hearing  that  tW 
earl  of  Stamford  and  the  other  militia  men  were  newly  gone  oat 
of  the  town,  had  of  themselves,  coming  thither  before  the  King^ 
galloped  after  them,  intending  to  have  apprehended  them  and 
brought  them  before  the  King ;  and,  though  the  other  were  too 
fleet  for  them,  had  in  the  way  overtaken  Dr.  Bastwickoi  a  man 
well  known,  who  had  been  a  principal  officer  with  them  at  Lei- 
cester, and  fled  at  the  same  time,  but  could  not  keep  pace  with 
his  commanders :  him  they  brought  to  the  town,  where  by  the 
shrief  he  was  committed  to  prison,  having  confessed  enoogk 
treason,  and  justiiying  it,  as  would  have  justly  hanged  any  mb- 
ject.     Tlie  King  thought  once  to  have  had  him  indicted  then  at 
the  assizes,  upon  the  plain  statute  of  25  Edw.  III.     But  the 
judge  besought  his  majesty  not  to  put  a  matter  of  ao  great  mo- 
ment, upon  which  the  power  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  a  Parliament  sitting,  must  be  determined,  before  one  abgle 
judge,  whose  reputation  was  not  enough  to  bear  so  great  a  bar- 
den  :  however,  he  declared  his  own  opinion  fully  to  his  majesty. 
that  it  was  treason ;  which  he  believed  all  the  other  judges 
must  acknowledge ;  and,  being  convened  together  by  his  ma- 
jesty to  that  purpose,  he  thought  a  joint  declaration  and  resolu- 
tion of  all  together  might  be  of  great  use  to  the  King,  whereas 
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tiie  publiflhing  of  his  particnlar  opinion  could  only  destroy  him-  1642 
self,  and  nothing  advance  his  majesty's  service  :  besides,  he  had 
DO  reason  to  be  so  confident  of  the  country,  ^  to  conclude  that 
a  jaiy  then  suddenly  summoned  would  have  the  courage  to  find 
the  bill;  and  then  their  not  doing  it,  if  it  were  attempted, 
voold  prove  a  greater  countenance  to  the  ordinance  than  the 
vote  of  the  two  Houses  had  yet  given  it.  This  last  reason 
ga?e  his  majesty  greater  satisfaction  ;  so  that  he  was  contented 
that  the  fellow  should  be  kept  in  prison,  and  the  trial  be  de- 
ferred till  he  could  conveniently  summon  more  judges  to  be 
present. 

419.  His  majesty  was  no  sooner  persuaded  to  be  content  that 
this  prosecution  might  be  suspended,  but  the  close  agents  for 
the  Parliament's  service,  (who  were  not  yet  discovered  but  ap- 
peared very  entire  to  the  King,)  so  dexterously  carried  them- 
Bel?e8  that  they  prevailed  with  those  gentlemen  of  the  country 
whose  zeal  to  his  majesty  was  most  eminent  and  unquestionable, 
Mwi  even  with  the  judge  himself,  to  wish,  that  *  his  majesty 
would  freely  and  graciously  discharge  the  doctor  of  his  impri- 
sonment, or  give  the  judge  leave  to  do  so  upon  a  habeas  corpus^ 
which  he  was  advised  to  require  :  and  that  it  would  be  such  an 
»ct  of  mercy  and  singular  justice  [as  *]  would  not  only  work 
opon  the  people  of  that  county  to  his  majesty's  advantage,  but 
iDQst  have  a  gi'eat  influence  upon  the  whole  kingdom,  and  even 
upon  the  Parliament  itself.'  And  with  this  strange  desire  the 
good  judge  and  those  principal  gentlemen  confidently  came  to 
the  King,  the  night  before  he  intended  to  return  northward. 
His  majesty  told  them  he  would  think  of  it  till  the  next  mom- 
^^;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  concluding  by  what  he  heard  that, 
though  he  should  refuse  to  discharge  him  or  to  consent  that  he 
should  be  discharged,  his  restraint  would  not  be  long  in  that 
P^  after  his  departure,  the  people  already  resorting  to  him 
with  great  license,  and  the  doctor,  according  to  his  nature, 
talking  seditiously  and  loudly,  he  directed  a  messenger  of  the 
chamber  very  early,  with  such  assistance  as  the  shrieve  should 
give  him,  to  carry  him  away  to  Nottingham,  and,  by  the  help 
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1642  of  that  shrieye  to  the  gaol  at  York  ^ :  which  was  execated  ac- 
cordiugly  with  expedition  and  secrecy ;  if  either  of  iriiich  hid 
been  absent,  it  is  certain  the  common  people  had  rescaed  him; 
which,  of  how  trivial  moment  soever  it  shall  be  thongbt,  I  eould 
not  but  mention  as  an  instance  of  the  spirit  and  temper  of  thtt 
time,  and  the  great  disadvantage  the  King  was  upon,  that  n 
many  very  good  men  thought  fit,  at  a  time  when  Tery  many 
hundreds  of  persons  of  honour  and  quality  were  imprisoiied  with 
all  strictness  and  severity  by  the  Parliament  upon  the  bare  tsur 
picion  that  they  meant  to  go  to  the  King,  or  that  they  wished 
well  to  him,  or  for  not  submitting  to  some  illegal  order  or  eoan- 
mand  of  theirs,  that  the  King  should  discharge  an  infiynoos 
person  taken  in  an  act  of  high  treason,  and  who  more  frankly 
and  avowedly  professed  sedition  than  he  did  the  science  (tf  which 
he  pretended  to  be  doctor. 

420.  The  King  according  to  his  appointment  returned  to- 
[ wards]  Hull,  in  expectation  of  an  answer  from  the  Parliament; 

July  28.  which  came  two  days  after  the  appointed  day,  hut  with  m 
solemnity  of  messengers,  or  other  ceremony  than  incloeed  to  OM 
of  tlic  secretaries  to  be  presented  to  the  King  * ;  in  which  thej 
told  him  that, 

421.  'They  could  not,  for  the  present,  with  the  diiehaige  of  iiie  tmfc 
reposed  in  them  for  the  safety  of  the  King  and  kingdom,  yiald  to  ikfli» 
demands  of  his  majesty.  The  reason  why  they  took  into  their  custody  th» 
town  of  Hull,  the  magazine,  and  navy,  passed  the  ordinanoo  of  the  mflitia, 
and  made  preparation  of  arms,  was  for  security  of  religioQ,  the  nlbtjof  Ut 
majcBty*s  person,  of  the  kingdom,  and  Parliament ;  all  which  they  did  see 
iu  evident  and  eminent  danger ;  from  which  when  they  shonld  be  MOund, 
and  that  the  force*)  of  the  kingdom  should  not  be  used  to  the  destnetioB 
thereof,  they  should  then  be  ready  to  withdraw  the  garrison  out  of  HnUt 
to  deliver  the  magazine  and  navy,  and  settle  the  militia  by  bill«  in  vaA.  a 
way  as  should  be  honourable  and  safe  for  his  mig'esty,  most  agreeable  to 
the  duty  of  Parliament,  and  effectual  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom ;  aatiwj 
had  professed  in  their  late  petition.  And  for  adjourning  the  PariiancB^ 
they  apprehended  no  reason  for  his  majesty  to  require  it,  nor  Monrity  fut 
themselves  to  consent  to  it.  And  as  for  that  reason  which  his  majesty  was 
pleased  to  express,  they  doubted  not  but  the  usual  place  would  be  as  wd» 
for  his  royal  person  as  any  other ;  considering  the  fall  assaraiioe  thsj  had 

^  [From  York  he  was  subsequently  removed  to  Knaresbocongfa,  whcra 
ho  was  still  a  prisoner  in  Oct.  1644.] 

'  [The  answer,  dated  J  uly  26,  was  delivered  at  Beverley  on  July  38  by 
Ilushworth.     Cal  Clar.  S.  P.  I.  233.] 
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of  the  loymlty  and  fidelity  of  the  oitj  of  London  to  his  majesty,  and  the  1642 
care  which  his  parliament  would  ever  have  to  prevent  any  danger  which 
hia  majesty  might  justly  apprehend  ;  besides  the  manifold  conveniences  to 
be  had  there,  beyond  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  And  as  for  the  laying 
down  of  arms;  when  the  causes  which  moved  them  to  provide  for  the 
defence  of  his  majesty,  the  kingdom,  and  Parliament,  should  be  taken 
away,  they  should  very  willingly  and  cheerfully  forbear  any  fSuther  pre- 
parations, and  lay  down  their  force  already  raised.* 

422.  Which  replication,  as  they  called  it,  to  his  majesty's 
answer,  they  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  *  read  in  all  churches  and  July  aS. 
chapels  within  the  kingdom  of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales.' 

423.  And  so  the  war  was  now  denounced  by  their  express 
words  against  his  majesty,  as  it  had  been  long  before  in  their 
actions ;  and  both  parties  seemed  to  give  over  all  thoughts  of 
firther  treaties  and  overtures ;  and  each  prepared  to  make 
bimself  considerable  by  the  strength  and  power  of  such  forces 
as  they  could  draw  together. 

424.  In  London  they  intended  nothing  but  the  forming  of 
their  army,  and  such  other  things  of  power  as  [were  *]  in  order 
thereunto.  To  that  purpose,  the  bill  for  the  payment  of  tunnage 
tnd  poundage  being  expired  on  the  first  day  of  July,  and  they 
having  sent  another  of  the  same  nature  to  the  King  for  his  con- 
sent, for  six  months  longer,  his  majesty,  since  he  saw  that,  and 
all  other  money  properly  belonging  to  him,  violently  taken 
^  him  and  employed  by  them  against  him,  refused  to  give 
hJB  royal  assent  thereunto* :  whereupon,  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation, (albeit  it  had  been  enacted  this  very  Parliament,  that 
whoBoever  should  presume  to  pay  or  receive '  that  duty  after 
the  expiration  of  the  Act,  before  the  same  was  regranted  by  his 
'^jesty  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  *,  should  be 

• 

*D  a  jpTaBmunirty  which  is  the  heaviest  punishment  inflicted  by 

*  ['WIS,'  MS.] 

'  [The  Earl  of  Holland  reported  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  July  23  that 
">«  King  when  he  replied  at  Beverley  on  July  19  to  the  petition  from 
"^  Houses,  'gave  no  answer'  concerning  the  bills  for  tonnage  and 
^^^^<lage,  pluralities,  and  the  calling  an  Assembly  of  Divines.  Lordjt' 
'^oumaU,  V.  an,  234.] 

['take  or  receive*  are  the  words  in  the  several  Acts  passed  in  1641 
^  1643  for  tonnage  and  poundage.] 

*  ['  except  the  same  by  grant  in  Parliament  be  due  *  are  the  words  in  the 
^veral  Acts.] 
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1642  law,  but  the  loss  of  life,)  they  appointed  and  ordered 
A"g-  I-  power  of  the  two  Houses,  (which  they  called  an  ordii 
Parliament,)  that  the  same  duty  should  be  continu 
declared  that  they  would  save  all  persons  concerned  fi 
penalty  or  punishment  whatsoever :  by  which  they  now 
possessed  of  the  customs  in  their  own  right. 

425.  Towards  such  as  any  ways  (though  under  the  ol 
of  oaths  or  offices)  opposed  or  discountenanced  what  th 
about,  they  proceeded  with  the  most  extravagant  sevei 
had  been  ever  heard  of ;  of  which  I  shall  only  mention 
stances.  The  first,  of  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  sir 
Qumy,  a  citizen  of  great  wealth,  reputation,  and  in 
whom  the  Lords  had,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  House 
mons,  before  their  sending  the  last  petition  to  the  1 
which  his  majesty  gave  them  a  touch  in  his  answer,)  coi 
July  II.  to  the  Tower  of  London,  for  causing  the  King's  prod 
against  the  militia,  by  virtue  of  his  majesty's  writ 
directed  and  according  to  the  known  duty  of  his  plac 
publicly  proclaimed.  And  shortly  after,  that  they  mig 
a  man  more  compHant  with  their  designs  to  govern  1 
notwithstanding  that  he  insisted  upon  his  innocence,  [ai 
it  appear  that  he  was  obliged  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
toms  of  the  city,  and  the  constitution  of  his  office  and  1 
to  do  whatsoever  he  had  done,  he  was  by  their  lordship 
Aug.  12.  presence  of  the  Commons,  adjudged  to  be  put  out  of  his 
lord  mayor  of  London ;  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  beari 
in  city  or  kingdom ;  incapable  of  all  honour  or  dignity 
be  imprisoned  during  the  pleasure  of  the  two  Houses  o: 
ment.  And,  upon  this  sentence,  alderman  Pennington  i 
before  mentioned,)  was,  by  the  voice  and  clamour  of  the 
people,  against  the  customs  and  rules  of  election,  mad 
and  accordingly  installed ;  and  the  true,  old,  worth; 
committed  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  with  notable 
and  constancy  he  continued  almost  to  his  death'. 

^  [The  last  two  lines  originally  stood  thus  in  the  MS. :   '  whei 
with  notable  courage  and  constancy  continued  to  this  present.* 
of  the  MS.  was  written  in  June,  ^^A*It  '^d  Sir  B.  Gomey  died  Oct 
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426.  The  other  instance  I  think  fit  to  mention  is  that  of  104^ 
judge  Mallett,  who,  as  is  before  remembered  *,  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  the  last  Lent,  for  having  seen  a  petition  prepared 
by  the  grand  jury  of  Kent,  for  the  countenance  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  against  the  imposition  of  the  militia  by 
ordinance  without  the  royal  assent.     This  judge  (being  this 
summer  circuit  again  judge  of  assize  for  those  counties)  sitting 
»t  Maidstone  upon  the  great  assize,  some  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  under  the  style  and  title  of  a  committee  of  Parlia- 
ment ^  came  to  the  bench;   and,  producing  some  votes  and 
orders  and  declarations  of  one  or  both  Houses,  required  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  Parliament,  to  cause  those  papers  (being  on  the 
behalf  of  the  ordinance  of  the  militia,  and  against  the  commis- 
sion of  array)  to  be  read.     He  told  them  that  *  he  sat  there  by 
wue  of  his  majesty's  commissions,  and  that  he  was  authorized 
to  do  any  thing  comprised  in  those  commissions ;  but  he  had  no 
Mithority  to  do  any  thing  else ;  and  therefore,  there  being  no 
option  in  either  of  his  commissions  of  those  papers,  or  the 
pablifihiog  any  thing  of  that  nature,  he  could  not,  nor  would,  do 
1^;'  and  so,  finding  less   respect  and   submission  than  they 
expected  both  to  their  persons  and  their  business  from  the 
learned  judge,  and  that  the  whole  county,  at  least  the  prime 
gentlemen  and  the  grand  jury,  (which  [rejpresented  the  county,) 
contemned  both  much  more,  this  committee  returned  to  the 
House  with  great  exclamations  against  Mr.  justice  Mallett,  as 
the  fomenter  and  protector  of  a  malignant  faction  against  the 
Parliament.    And  upon  this  charge  a  troop  of  horse  was  sent  to 
attend  an  officer,  who  came  with  a  warrant  from  the  Houses,  or 
some  committee,  (whereas  justice  Mallett,  being  an  assistant  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  could  not  regidarly  be  summoned  by  any 
other  authority,)  to  Kingston  in  Surrey,  where  the  judge  was  Aug.  4. 
keeping  the  general  assizes  for  that  county ;  and,  to  the  un- 
speakable dishonour  of  the  public  justice  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  scandal  of  all  ministers  or  lovers  of  justice,  in  that  violent 
manner  took  the  judge  from  the  bench,  and  carried  him  prisoner 
to  Westminster ;  from  whence  by  the  two  Houses  he  was  com-  Aug.  6.^ 
*  [See  §  5a.]  •  [Appointed  by  vote  of  July  a  a.] 
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1642  jditted  to  the  Tower  of  Loudon,  where  he  renuoned  for  the 
epace  of  above  two  years,  without  ever  being  ehaiged  with  anj 
particular  crime,  till  he  was  redeemed  by  his  majesty  l^  the 
exchange  of  another,  whose  liberty  they  desired  \ 

427.  By  these  heightened  acts  of  power  and  terror  thej 
quickly  demonstrated  how  unsecure  it  would  be  for  any  msA  ftt 
least  not  to  concur  with  them.  And,  having  a  general,  anu, 
money,  and  men  enough  at  their  devotion,  they  easily  fonned  an 
army,  publicly  disposing  such  troops  and  regiments  as  had  been 
July  30.  raised  for  Ireland,  and  at  one  time  one  hundred  thcNUud 
pound[8]  of  that  money  which  by  Act  of  Parliament  had  bean 
paid  for  that  purpose,  towards  the  constituting  that  army  which 
was  to  be  led  against  their  lawful  sovereign.  So  that  it  was  very 
evident  they  would  be  in  such  an  equipage  within  few  weeks, 
both  with  a  train  of  artillery,  horse,  and  foot,  all  taken,  armed, 
furnished,  and  supplied  out  of  his  majesty's  own  magaaineii  and 
stores,  that  they  had  not  reason  to  fear  any  oppositi<m.  In 
the  mean  time,  they  declared,  and  published  to  the  people,  that 

428  \  They  raised  that  army  only  for  the  defence  of  the  PailiaiMBfty  tk 
King^B  person,  and  the  religion,  liberty,  and  laws  of  the  kingdom,  aid  cf 
those  who,  for  their  sakes  and  for  those  ends,  had  obeyed  their  orden:  tkit 
the  King,  by  the  instigation  of  evil  coonBellors,  had  raised  a  great  aniij  ^ 
Papists,  by  which  he  intended  to  awe  and  destroy  the  Parliaiwti  to 
introduce  Popery  and  tyranny :  of  which  intention,  they  laid,  hia  r•q;ln^ 
ing  Hull,  his  sending  out  commissions  of  array,  his  bespeaking  aimif  and 
ammunition  beyond  the  seas,  (there  having  been  some  brought  to  him  fey 
the  ship  called  Providence  ;)  his  declaring  sir  John  Hoiham  traitor,  ts^ 
the  putting  out  the  earl  of  Northumberland  firom  being  Lord  Hij^  Adninl 
of  England,  his  removing  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Essex,  HoUandy  the  Vvd 
Feilding,  and  sir  H.  Vane,  from  their  several  places  and  empkymestoi 
were  sufficient  and  ample  evidences :  and  therefore  they  oonjurod  all  umb 
to  assist  their  general,  the  earl  of  Essex. 

429.  And  for  their  better  and  more  secret  transaction  of  all 

such  counsels  as  were  necessary  to  be  entered  upon  or  followed, 

J:»ept.  22.  they  chose  a  committee  of  some  choice  members  of  either  House) 

to  intend  tlie  great  business  of  the  kingdom  with  reference  to 

the  army ;  who  had  authority,  without  so  much  as  communi- 

^  [Exchanged  'for  Mr.  Michell  and  his  son,  and  Capt.  Hailing^*  Joly 
22,  1644.     Commons*  Journal*,  III.  567.] 

'  [This  paragraph  represents  the  substance  of  two  deblaratioiis  which 
passed  the  House  of  Lords  on  July  1 1  and  Aug.  2  respectively.] 
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lilting  tlieir   Diatter  to   tlie   ilou.^e,   to   im2)ri.^()n    pii-j^ons,   st- Izc  1642 
upon  estatee,  and  many  other  particulars,  which  the  two  Houses, 
in  full  Parliament,  had  not  the  least  regular,  legal,  justifiable 
authority  to  do.     And  for  the  better  encouragement  of  men  to 
engage  in  the  senrice,  the  lord  Kimbolton,  and  the  fiye  members 
^  the  Hoase  of  Commons  formerly  accused  by  his  majesty  of 
high  treason,  upon  solemn  debate,  had  several  regiments  con- 
ferred on  them  ;  and,  by  their  example,  many  other  members  of 
both  Houses,  some  upon  their  lowness  and  decayedness  of  their 
fortunes,  others  to  get  name  and  reputation  to  be  in  the  number 
of  reformers,  (amongst  whom  they  doubted  not  all  places  of 
bononr,  or  offices  of  profit,  would  be  bestowed,)  most  upon  the 
confidence  that  all  would  be  ended  without  a  blow  by  the 
King's  want  of  power  to  gather  strength,  desired  and  obtained 
cnmmand  of  horse  or  foot ;  their  quality  making  amends  for 
their  want  of  experience,  and  their  other  defects,  which  were 
repaired  by  many  good  officers,  both  English  and  Scotch  ;  the 
kte  troubles  having  brought  many  of  that  tribe  to  London,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  earl  of  Essex  having  drawn  others  out  of 
the  Low  Countries  to  engage  in  that  service.     In  the  choice  of 
whom,  whilst  they  accused  the  King  of  a  purpose  to  bring  in 
toign  force,  and  of  entertaining  Papists,  they  neither  con- 
ndered  nation  or  religion,  but  entertained  all  strangers  and 
foreigners,  of  what  religion  soever,  who  desired  to  run  their 
ibrtone  in  war. 
r-~  430.  On  the  other  side,  preparations  were  not  made  with 
^oal  expedition  and  success  by  the  King  towards  a  war :  for, 
though  he  well  understood  and  discerned  that  he  had  nothing 
^^  to  trust  to,  he  was  to  encounter  strange  difficulties  to  do 
^t.    He  was  so  far  from  having  money  to  levy  or  pay  soldiers 
that  he  was  at  this  very  time  compelled,  for  very  real  waut,  %o 
let  £all  all  the  tables  kept  by  his  officers  of  state  in  Court,  by 
^hich  so  many  of  all  qualities  subsisted ;  and  the  prince  and 
^oke  of  York  eat  with  his  majesty ;  which  only  table  was  kept. 
And  whoever  knows  the  constitution  of  a  Court,  well  knows 
what  indispositions  naturally  flow  from  those  declensions,  and 
y  how  ill  those  tempers  bear  any  diminutions  of  their  own  interest, 
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1642  and,  Leing  once  indisposed  tbemselyes,  how  easily  ihey  infect 
others.     And  that  which  made  the  present  want  of  money  the 
more  intolerable,  there  was  no  visible  hope  from  whence  sapplj 
could  come  in  any  reasonable  time :    and  that  which  wu  t 
greater  want  than  money,  which  men  rather  feared  than  found, 
there  were  no  arms  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  fame  of  the  greti 
store  of  ammunition  brought  in  by  that  ship,  it  consisted  only 
in  truth  of  cannon,  powder,  and  bullet,  mth  eight  hundred 
muskets,  which  was  all  the  King's  magazine.      So  that  the 
hastening  of  levies,  which  at  that  time  was  beliered  would  not 
prove  difficult,  would  be  to  little  purpose,  when  they  should 
continue  unarmed.     But  that  which  troubled  the  King  more 
than  all  these  real  incapacities  of  making  war,  was  the  temper 
and  constitution  of  his  own  party ;  which  was  compounded,  for 
the  most  part,  in  Court,  Council,  and  country,  of  men  drawn  to 
him  by  the  impulsion  of  conscience,  and  abhorring  the  nnjiut 
and  irregular  proceedings    of   Parliament;   otherwisoy  nnei- 
perienced  in  action,  and  unacquainted  with  the  mysteries  and 
necessary  policy  of  government,  severe  observers  of  the  law,  vA 
as  scrupulous  in  all  matters  of  relation  as  the  other  pretended 
to  be :  all  his  majesty's  ancient  counsellors  and  servants,  (ex- 
cept some  few  of  lasting  honour,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
often  to  mention,)  being,  to  redeem  former  overughts,  or  fer 
other  unworthy  designs,  either  publicly  against  him  in  London, 
or  privately  discrediting  his  interests  and  actions  in  his  own 
Court.     These  men  still  urged  the  execution  of  the  law ;  thtt 
what  extravagances  soever  the  Parliament  practised,  the  King^s 
observation  of  the  law  would,  in  the  end,  suppress  than  all : 
and,  indeed,  believed  the  raising  a  war  to  be  so  wicked  a  thing 
that  they  thought  it  impossible  the  Parliament  should  intend  it, 
even  when  they  knew  what  they  were  doing ;  however,  concluded 
that  he  that  was  forwardest  in  the  preparing  an  army  would  be 
first  odious  to  the  people ;  by  the  affections  of  whom  the  other 
would  be  easily  suppressed. 

431.  This  was  the  general,  received  doctrine;  and  though  it 
appeared  plainly  to  others,  (of  equal  affection  to  the  public 
peace,)  how  fatal  those  conclusions,  in  that  sense  in  which  they 
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irere  urged,  must  prove  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  how  soon  1642 
the  King  must  be  irrecoverably  lost  if  he  proceeded  not  more 
rigorously  in  his  defence,  yet  even  those  men  durst  not  in  any 
formed  and  public  debate  declare  themselves,  or  speak  that  plain 
English  the  state  of  affairs  required,  but  satisfied  themselves 
irith  speaking  what  they  thought  necessary  to  the  King  in 
[yrivate ;  so  that  by  this  means  the  King  wanted  those  firm  and 
lolid  foundations  of  counsel  and  foresight  as  were  most  neces- 
mry  for  his  condition  :  so  that  he  could  neither  impart  the  true 
motives  and  grounds  of  any  important  action,  nor  discover  the 
utmost  of  his  designs.  And  so  he  still  pretended,  (notwith- 
standing  the  greatest  and  avowed  preparations  of  the  enemy)  to 
intend  nothing  of  hostility  but  in  order  to  the  reducing  of  Hull ; 
the  benefit  of  which  he  hoped  would  engage  the  train-bands  of 
that  great  county,  (which  was  the  sole  strength  he  yet  drew 
thither,)  till  he  could  bring  other  forces  thither  which  might  be 
Bt  for  that  or  any  other  design. 

432.  But  there  was  another  reason  of  his  majesty's  going  to 
uid  staying  at  Beverley  than  was  understood,  and  it  may  be  if 
it  had  been  known  might  have  produced  a  better  effect ;  which 
[  think  necessary  to  insert  in  this  place  ^.     The  lord  Digby, 

*  [The  following  account  of  the  occurrences  narrated  above  in  $§  432' 
433  i»  gi'^en  in  the  Life,  pp.  173-6  :— 

1.  *  There  was  at  the  same  time  another  accident  which  fell  out,  that 
hastened  the  war  sooner  than  was  intended,  and  made  it  to  be  entered  upon 
before  there  was  any  means  ready  to  prosecute  it.  It  is  mentioned  before, 
that,  after  the  accusing  the  six  members  of  Parliament,  the  lord  Digby  had 
transported  himself  into  the  parts  beyond  the  seas,  and  was  accused  of  high 
treason.  He  was  of  too  active  a  spirit  to  be  long  quiet  in  any  condition  ; 
and  so,  being  in  Holland  when  the  King  came  to  York,  without  advising 
with  any  of  his  friends,  or  knowing  the  King*s  pleasure  in  the  point,  he  re- 
tamed  into  England,  and  came  thither.  He  passed  as  a  Frenchman,  and 
came  first  to  the  lodging  of  his  friend  Mr.  Hyde,  so.  perfectly  disguised 
that  he  did  not  only  not  discover  him  but  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that 
it  was  [he]  even  when  he  pulled  off  his  periwig ;  and  he  walked  after  him 
as  his  servant  for  some  days  in  the  town  and  in  the  Court,  and  with  his 
father  the  earl  of  Bristol,  who  told  Mr.  Hyde,  as  he  was  walking  with  him, 
that  he  had  gotten  a  proper  Frenchman  to  wait  upon  him,  and  asked  him 
what  service  he  put  him  to,  and  received  without  farther  curiosity  that 
answer  that  occurred.  And  in  this  concealment  he  had  some  audiences 
with  the  King,  who  retained  much  kindness  for  him,  though  he  was 
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1642  whom  we  have  mentioned  before  in  the  first  disorder  by  wlud 
the  King  and  Queen  were  driven  from  London,  to  have  Id 

sensible  of  the  ill  effects  of  his  undeliberated  ooonseU.     If  he  ooold  \» 

concealed  himself,  he  might  have  been  long  enough  [oonoealed]  to  all  fltiba 

but  he  communicated  himself  to  so  many  that  all  men  knew  of  hit  bei 

there,  and  that  his  being  so  would  quickly  bring  reproAoh  and  daw 

upon  the  King ;  for  yet  there  was  no  mention  of  a  war,  bot  all  imagiialii 

cherished  of  an  accommodation  with  the  Parliament,  against  whish  ib 

could  be  no  greater  prejudice  in  the  opinion  of  all  men  than  the  li 

Digby^B  presence  about  the  King;  so  that  not  only  sadh  who  hei 

reverence  for  him  but  his  best  friends,  and  even  the  King  himaelf,  wid 

his  absence,  and  believed  his  appearance  there  would  be  very  nnseatonal 

He  was  the  last  man  that  ever  apprehended  any  diseeteem  of  himself  i 

did  believe  that  all  the  world  retained  a  value  for  him,  which  he  hdiff 

he  deserved,  and  so  was  willing  to  accept  any  varnish  or  odour  that  fU{ 

cover  the  disesteem.    Sir  John  Culpeper,  who  oould  drees  any  dsi^i 

the  most  plausible  appearances,  complained  to  him  with  great  opennsai 

freedom,  as  a  man  with  whom  he  had  a  perfect  friendship^  of  the  QoM 

remissness  in  Holland  in  making  provisions  for  the  war,  which  the  ki 

was  inevitable :  that  if  there  were  not  some  supply  speedily  tent  of  tf 

and  ammunition,  the  King  would  be  compelled  to  give  himself  into  ^ 

hands  of  the  Parliament,  for  all  men  would  forsake  him.     He  weQ  ki 

the  Queen^s  affection  and  seal,  but  imputed  this  omiirion  and  dslaj 

those  who  were  about  her,  as  not  only  not  diligent  and  indnatrioiii  enoi 

in  such  transactions,  but  men  of  pleasure  and  unbent,  who  rather  den 

to  spend  all  the  money  that  could  be  got  in  less  important  things  i 

those  which  concerned  the  very  being  of  the  King.    He  lamented  tl 

being  no  one  person  about  her  majesty  who  took  this  matter  to  he 

and  that  would  present  the  importance  of  it  to  her  with  that  vivs 

that  was  requisite,  and  would  see  that  to  be  executed  which  the  Qi 

gave  order  for ;  and  after  he  had  desired  him  to  consider  of  eome  fit  pe 

to  be  sent  over  to  her  majesty  to  that  purpose,  and  after  he  had  prop 

some  who  he  knew  would  not  be  thought  equal  to  it  by  the  oihei 

seemed  to  think  of  going  over  himself  in  the  errand,  to  the  well  deepi 

ing  of  which,  he  said,  the  King  would  own  all  the  good  anooen  he 

capable  of  receiving.    And  by  these  degrees  he  raised  some  preaent  inb 

tion  in  the  lord  (who  desired  to  perform  any  great  service  whioh  ot 

were  not  fit  for)  to  make  it  his  own  work ;  which  he  no  sooner  mentii 

but  the  other  laid  hold  of,  and  told  him  he  was  bom  to  restore  the  S 

extolled  the  infinite  merit  of  the  service,  and  parted  not  with  him  til 

had  found  a  means  of  going  together  privately  to  his  majesty,  to  whoi 

magnified  the  affection  of  Uie  lord  Digby  in  being  willing  to  expose  hii 

to  so  much  trouble  and  danger  to  recover  life  again  to  his  even  ezpi 

affairs.     And  the  King  appearing  sensible  of  the  benefit  he  should  rm 

by  it,  the  journey  was  so  folly  resolved  upon  that  there  was  afterward 

retiring  from  it. 

2.  '  The  next  day,  when  he  had  with  himself  quietly  delibented 
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GLnd  to  be  after  unreasonably  accused  by  the  House  of  1642 
of  high  treason,  had  remained  from  that  time  in 

the  engagement  he  was  in,  he  discerned  that.  Ids  being  bo 
Qown  to  have  been  in  York,  his  so  sudden  retirement  from 
Id  appear  to  all  men  to  be  an  absolute  banishment  from 
rhich  not  being  pressed  by  any  other  authority  with  which  it 
'  for  Uie  King  to  comply,  it  must  1)e  interpreted  to  proceed  from 
srsicm  in  the  King  himself,  which  (though  not  true)  would  blast 
m  in  the  world ;  and  therefore,  though  he  could  not  decline  the 
nrould  find  some  expedient  to  give  another  kind  of  lustre  to  it. 
at  the  same  time  in  the  town  Wilmot  and  Ashbumham  and 
who  were  as  obnoxious  to  the  Parliament,  and  stood  charged 
an  accusation  of  high  treason  ;  and  so  their  appearance  in  the 
B  unseasonable  as  his,  and  would  be  liable  to  the  same  exoep- 
>roach.  They  were  all  designed  good  conmiands  in  the  army, 
ing  been  before  commissary  general  of  the  horse,  and  the  King 
xl  him  again  the  same  charge,  and  to  the  other,  several  com- 
!ig  the  horse  and  foot,  O'Neale  and  Barkeley  being  of  the  same 
If  all  these  men  together  became  absent  from  the  Court, 
I  looked  upon  as  some  trust  of  importance,  and  upon  a  reason 
nquired  into,  since  they  could  not  be  spared  when  the  time 
pe  for  action.  How  he  might  engage  these  to  accompany  him 
>3rment  was  his  great  work.    He  was  well  acquainted  with  them 

an  absolute  disposal  of  0*Neale,  who  had  by  a  marvellous  dex- 
is  nature  an   extraordinary  influence   upon   the  rest.      Him 

to  persuade  the  others  to  accompany  him  in  his  voyage  to 

their  own  convenience  and  benefit.  He  related  the  oocasion 
tey  to  the  Queen,  and  raised  the  employment  to  a  matter  of  as 
nt  as  was  possible,  and  as  if  the  disposid  of  all  offices  and  places 
ipon  the  resolutions  he  should  bring  back  with  him,  himself 
turn  with  the  first  expedition  and  with  supplies  of  arms  and 
B  observed  to  him  that  there  was  nobody  about  the  King,  or  of 
with  him,  upon  whom  they  might  entirely  depend  to  promote 
it ;  that  it  would  be  good  for  them  to  fetch  some  fire  from  the 
arm  the  King^s  affections  towards  them;  which  being  done, 

be  sure  to  be  put  into  the  present  possession  of  all  those 
I  preferments  which  their  hearts  were  set  upon,  and  of  which 
ded  to  have  some  kind  of  promise  ;  and  he  undertook  that  the 
.  be  very  well  pleased  with  their  going  this  voyage.  0*Neale 
prevailed  with,  and  he  as  easily  prevailed  with  the  rest,  who 
of  having  nothing  to  do,  and  promised  themselves  the  accom- 
9f  all  their  wishes  by  the  lord  Digby's  credit  with  the  King  and 

made  no  doubt  of  their  returning  with  the  first  arms  and 
I,  before  the  arrival  whereof  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do 
\.nd  so  upon  very  short  warning  they  all  resolved  the  journey ; 
:t  day  after  he  had  undertaken  the  service  to  the  King  he  and 
apany  left  York,  and  [went]  to  the  sea-side,  whithtf  they  had 
dde  a  little  bark  for  their  transportation. 
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1642  Holland ;  and,  hearing  the  King's  condition  at  To 
much  improved  beyond  what  he  left  it  at  Windso 

3.  '  When  they  had  scarce  been  a  day  at  sea,  they  met  with  tl 
freighted  with  that  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  as  is  men 
and  in  that  vessel  Slingsby  was  embarked,  a  creature  of  the 
and  recommended  by  him  to  the  Queen  to  attend  and  proseoa^ 
that  supply ;  an  active  and  a  diligent  gentleman,  who  went ! 
his  business,  having  a  perfect  detestation  of  the  Parliament  i 
prived  him  of  his  master  the  earl  of  Strafford,  whose  secretai 
most  entirely  trusted  by  him.  The  vessels  quickly  came 
what  each  other  was,  and  the  ship  slacked  her  sails,  to  send 
the  other,  from  whom  they  might  receive  instructions  ;  and  ) 
to  confer  with  the  lord  Digby,  and  to  deliver  letters  to 
Queen.  All  the  persons  in  the  little  bark  took  the  <^ypoi 
boat's  return,  and  embarked  themselves  on  the  ship,  the  loi 
remaining  in  the  bark,  to  peruse  the  letters  he  had  reoeiv 
doing  whereof  he  could  not  positively  resolve  whether  he  w 
his  voyage  for  Holland  or  return ;  and  he  kept  colonel  Ashi 
him,  tile  boat  being  appointed  to  return  to  them,  that  Uu 
each  other  advertisements  what  either  were  to  do ;  and  thii 
long,  with  sending  often  letters  between  the  lord  Digby  and  I 
they  discovered  the  fleet  to  be  in  pursuit  of  them.  There 
time  for  irresolution.  The  Providence  made  all  their  sails  in* 
Humber,  and,  as  was  said  before,  got  into  that  shallow  cre< 
served  them.  The  bark  made  all  the  way  they  could  to  overi 
but  being  no  good  sailer,  before  it  could  reach  that  creek,  tl 
from  the  ships  surprised  it,  and  carried  the  vessel  into  Hi 
prisoners,  in  this  desperate  confusion,  had  only  time  to  dii 
papers  which  might  make  their  destruction  more  certain, 
upon  such  particulars  as  might  be  least  prejudicial  to  th< 
principal  of  which  was,  that  they  were  strangers  to  each  ot 
for  their  passage ;  the  lord  Digby  being,  both  in  his  disguise 
a  natural  Frenchman,  and  the  other  confessing  he  was  £n{ 
towards  the  evening  when  they  were  brought  to  Hull,  th' 
keeping  under  deck,  as  being  wonderful  sick,  and  desiring  to 
some  person  might  be  sent  to  him  who  understood  his  lan| 
request  he  made  by  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Ashbumham, 
a  very  jolly  humour,  and  the  most  dexterous  in  making  hima 
to  such  kind  of  people,  easily  prevailed  to  be  carried  to  a  Ic 
might  attend  the  governor  the  next  day,  and  seeming  to  take 
of  his  new  acquaintance  the  Frenchman  but  that  somebody ; 
to  him  who  understood  French ;  which  was  presently  done,  t 
inferior  officer  of  the  garrison  moderately  versed  in  that  lai 
lord  Digby  desired  him  to  go  to  the  governor,  and  desire  him 
presently  admit  him  to  his  presence,  for  that  he  had  somew 
to  him  that  very  much  concerned  the  service  of  the  Parliame 
Hotham  knew  enough  of  the  intelligence  the  Parliament  hel<i 
to  believe  that  he  might  from  thence  receive  information  pf  i 
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ands  from  the  Queen,  arrived  there  very  privately,  1642 
Bome  days  in  a  disguise  at  York,  revealing  himself 

diately  sent  for  the  Frenchman  to  be  brought  to  him,  himself 
rstanding  it,  and  his  son  being  present  with  him,  who  had 
r  into  France  than  he  had  done. 

•rd  Digby  was  not  more  odioos  to  many  men  than  he  was 
who  perfectly  abhorred  him  for  having  deserted  the  party 
f  of  the  earl  of  Strafford ;  yet  he  foresaw  that  it  was  not 
iim  to  be  long  unknown.  The  company  he  was  in,  which 
fd  the  Providence,  would  be  known  from  the  discourses 
s,  who  had  seen  him  and  Ashbumham  taken  prisoners, 
le  lamenting  their  misfortunes;  and  if  he  should  not  be 
is  having  been  with  them  would  at  best  cause  him  to  be 
on,  whence  he  could  never  escape.    Upon  all  which,  as  he 

wonderful  sagacity  and  presentness  of  mind  to  get  out  of  a 

he  was  not  wary  to  prevent,  he  resolved  upon  a  new  way  of 
m[self].     Being  brought  into  a  gallery,  where  the  governor, 

his  officers,  expected  him,  after  he  had  entertained  the  com- 
le  actions  of  the  last  campania  in  France  and  Flanders,  of 
Id  discourse  very  naturally,  knowing  the  places  and  the  prin- 
af  both  sides,  and  declared  that  the  fame  of  a  war  in  England 
1  disposed  him  to  come  thither  to  offer  his  service,  where  he 
)  might  be  want  of  officers  who  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
bat  he  had  been  at  York  to  apply  himself  to  the  King,  but  he 
ras  neither  money  or  preparations  there  to  carry  on  any  war, 
were  far  from  desiring  peace;  and  therefore  he  had  endea- 
nsport  himself  back  again,  and  from  thence  to  pass  to  London 
posed  of  by  the  Parliament ;  and  then  desired  the  governor 
t  confer  with  him  alone.  The  other  walked  with  him  to  the 
be  gallery,  which  was  a  little  darker ;  and  then  he  asked  him  in 
.her  he  knew  him.  He  answered  in  some  disorder  that  he  did 
d  he  thought  so,  and  that  he  believed,  being  a  stranger,  he 
obtain  his  liberty  the  next  day,  but  that  he  resolved  to  owe 

generosity  rather  than  to  his  own  good  fortune  ;  that  he  had 
i  upon  [him]  as  a  man  of  honour,  though  they  had  sometimes 
eir  opinions,  and  that  he  could  not  but  know  that,  whatever 
fht  have  committed,  he  was  prosecuted  with  more  animosity 
t ;  and  that  he  was  assured  he  would  never  deliver  him  up  a 
hose  enemies  who  would  destroy  him ;  and  so  told  him  his 
lat  the  other  who  was  taken  with  him  was  colonel  Ashbum- 
a  well  known  and  not  unacceptable  to  the  governor.    Sir  John 

so  surprised  with  this  discourse  that  he  looked  pale  and 
1  very  hardly  recovered  so  much  compoeure  as  to  tell  him 
tayed  long  in  conference  it  would  raise  some  jealousy  amongst 
ind  therefore  that  he  would  send  him  to  a  convenient  lodging, 
e  opportunity  the  next  day  to  confer  farther  with  him :  and, 
aying  or  hearing  more,  he  called  to  an  officer,  and  bade  him 
renchman  to  such  a  house,  where  the  master  understood  and 
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1642  to  very  few  friends,  and  speaking  with  the  King  in  so  secret  t 
manner  in  the  night  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  \fsa% 
there ;  and,  finding  the  King's  afikirs  not  in  so  good  a  posbiR 
as  he  expected,  and  conceiving  it  yet  not  fit  for  him  to  appor, 
resolved  to  return  again  to  the  Queen,  and  to  hasten  that  pio- 
vision  of  arms  and  ammunition  without  which  it  was  oc^ 
possihle  for  the  King  to  resist  any  violence  that  threatoei 
him ;  and  so,  in  the  same  bark  whicli  brought  him  over,  Iv 
went  again  to  sea  for  Holland,  with  Wilmot,  Ashbombii 
Pollard,  and  Barkley,  who  purposely  removed  themselves  fra 
Court,  upon  the  clamour  of  the  Parliament,  till  the  King  n 
ready  to  use  their  service.  They  were  not  many  hours  at  w 
§  374.  till  they  met  the  Providence,  (which  we  remembered  befoR, 
with  the  ammunition  which  was  only  wanted ;  and,  well  know 
ing  her,  they  agreed  that  Wilmot,  Pollard,  and  Barkley  shook 
return  with  the  ammunition  to' the  King,  and  Digby  and  ed 
Ashbumham  should  pursue  their  former  intentions  for  HoIIind 
But  their  parleys  continued  so  long,  that  the  Parliament  ilup 
who  had  watched  and  chased  the  Providence,  came  up  to  tkfl 
July'  2.  and  though  the  ships  scaped,  and  run  on  shore,  as  was  befif 
mentioned,  yet  the  fly-boat,  in  which  the  lord  Digby  was^  eooi 
not  so  well  get  away,  but  was  taken  by  them,  and  carried  i 
with  so  much  the  more  choler  and  triumph  into  Hull  that  tlie 
had  been  disappointed  of  their  greater  prize.  Col.  Ashbnn 
ham,  though  he  was  in  great  umbrage  with  the  Parliament,  sd 
one  of  those  delinquents  whom  they  reproached  the  King  wit! 
was  so  well  known  to  sir  John  Hotham,  with  whom  he  stood  i 
a  good  degree  of  familiarity,  that  he  could  not  dissemble  < 
conceal  himself ;  but  the  lord  Digby,  being  in  so  real  a  di^pii 
that  his  nearest  friends  would  not  easily  have  known  him,  pi 

spake  French,  and  to  take  care  that  he  wanted  nothing;  and  aodiBinisnnglii 
he  told  the  officers  that  were  present  that  the  Frenchnuui  had  impiH 
many  things  to  him  of  importance,  and  that  he  had  made  many  notable  < 
servations  during  the  time  [he]  had  been  at  York,  and  had  given  hiT»  more  a 
ful  advertisements  tlian  all  the  persons  employed  by  the  Parliament  had  doi 
and  that  if  he  liked  him  as  well  the  next  morning  as  he  did  then  he  woi 
persuade  him  to  go  again  to  the  Court,  and  after  his  return  would  send  li 
to  the  Parliament,  who  he  knew  would  be  very  glad  of  such  aa  instrument. 
^  (_Lord8*  JournalH,  V.  182,  often  assigned  to  June.'\ 
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ed  to  be  a  Frenchman,  whose  language  he  spake  excellently,  1948 
seemed  to  be  so  sea-sick  that  he  kept  himself  in  the  hold  of 
bark  till  they  came  to  Hull,  and  in  that  time  disposed 
ich  papers  as  were  not  fit  to  be  perused ;  and  when  he 
)  on  shore,  so  well  counterfeited  sickness  and  want  of 
bh  that  he  easily  procured  himself  to  be  sent,  under  a 
•d,  to  some  obscure  comer  for  repose  ;  whilst  col.  Ashbum- 
,  who  was  the  only  prisoner  they  thought  worth  the  looking 
*,  was  carefully  carried  to  the  governor,  who  received  him 
I  as  much  civility  as  he  could  reasonably  expect. 
33.  The  lord  Digby,  being  by  himself,  quickly  considered 
desperateness  of  his  condition :  that  it  would  not  be 
ible  to  conceal  himself  long,  being  so  well  known  to  many 
were  in  the  Providence,  and  the  garrison  quickly  knowing 
isoever  was  spoken  of  in  the  country;  that  he  was,  how 
ifitly  or  unreasonably  soever,  the  most  odious  man  of  the 
(dom  to  the  Parliament,  into  whose  hands  if  he  should  then 
e  his  life  would  be  at  least  in  apparent  hazard.  And  how 
ct  himself  out  of  that  labyrinth  was  very  difficult,  since  sir 
a  Hotham  was  so  far  from  any  inclination  of  kindness 
irds  him,  as  he  had  to  col.  Ashburnham,  that  he  was  in  the 
iber  of  his  most  notorious  enemies.  However,  in  this 
nent  extremity  (as  he  is  a  man  of  the  greatest  presentness 
oind,  and  the  least  unappalled  upon  danger,  that  I  have 
^,)  he  resolved  not  to  give  himself  over ;  and  found  means 
lake  one  of  his  guard,  in  broken  English,  which  might  well 
)  become  any  Frenchman,  understand  that  he  desired  to 
k  privately  with  the  governor,  and  that  he  would  discover 
}  secrets  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  to  him  that  would  highly 
ince  the  service  of  the  Parliament.  The  fellow  made  haste 
li  the  governor  know  [these*]  good  tidings,  who,  under- 
ling French  well,  as  speedily  sent  for  the  Frenchman ;  who 
brought  before  him  in  the  presence  of  much  company,  and, 
out  any  disorder,  gave  such  an  account  of  himself  as  they 
irstood  him  to  have  seen  much  of  the  French  service,  of 
h  he  spake  very  fluently,  and  to  have  come  over  recom- 

»  ['  thin,*  MS.] 
)L  n.  s 
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laded  to  tho  K!ng  for  eome  command,  if  lie  cImmiU  \tm 
use  Botdiera;  aa,  he  said,  people  abrmd  conetind 
him  likely  to  have.  After  lie  had  entertained  tho  oonpHj 
with  EDch  discoursa,  there  beiug  present  aonie  gentlemoi  «b* 
came  lately  out  of  Frauce,  and  so  being  tho  more  cnrioia  to 
administer  questions,  he  applied  himself  to  the  govcnmr;  tai 
told  him  that  if  he  might  be  admitted  to  privacy  with  kia,  b 
would  diijcover  Homewliat  to  him  which  he  would  not  repMl  * 
hare  known.  The  governor,  who  was  a  man  apt  cnmigli  ts  far 
his  own  safety,  hut  more  apprehensive  of  the  j«alouiiita  «1dcI 
would  attend  him,  (for  his  eldest  »oa,  and  eome  otber^  vn* 
more  absolutely  confided  in  by  the  Parliament  tlum  liinutJ^iad 
were  in  truth  but  spies  over  him,)  would  not  veatnrv  faisMirit 
another  room,  but  drew  him  to  a  great  window  at  a  liiiiiiiiiiK 
distance  from  the  company,  and  wished  him  to  tmj  wist  b 
thought  (it.  The  lord  Digby,  finding  he  could  not  obtus  wn 
privacy,  naked  him.  in  English,  '  whether  he  knew  hin  !'  IV 
other,  appalled,  told  him,  '  No.'  '  Then,'  said  be,  '  I  iltall  li; 
whether  I  know  sir  John  Ilutbam,  and  whether  ha  bo  in  ti^ 
the  same  man  of  honour  I  have  always  ttiken  hiju  to  be:'  ui 
thereupon  told  him  who  he  was,  and  that  he  hop<<d  lir  ni  M 
much  a  gentleman  to  deliver  him  up  a  sacrifice  to  tbcirnp 
and  fury  who  be  well  knew  were  his  iroplacabla  enemia.  IV 
other,  being  sorprised  and  astonished,  and  fearing  tliat  tJw  tj- 
etaudera  would  discover  liim  too,  (for,  being  uowtold  who  \tt  vw 
he  wondered  he  found  it  not  out  himself,)  he  desired  him  '  lui^ 
no  more  for  the  present ;  tliat  be  should  not  bo  3007  far  li* 
tniftt  he  reposed  in  him,  and  should  find  him  the  aanie  nivi  k 
had  thought  him  :  that  he  would  £nd  some  time,  a*  kmo  ■ 
conveniently  he  might,  to  have  more  conference  with  hin;  a 
the  mean  time,  that  he  should  content  himself  with  th*  0 
ftccommodation  he  had,  the  amendment  whereof  wonld  t(9^ 
eufpicion ;'  and  so  he  called  the  guard  instantly  tu  carry  ki* 
away,  and  to  have  a  very  strict  eye  upon  him,  and,  tuming  to 
the  ci>ui]>auy,  and  being  conscious  to  biiuseU'  of  U*e  trouUaiMl 
disorder  in  his  countenance,  told  them  that  'tbe 
was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  understood  man  of  lite  QuMm't' 
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sels  and  designs  than  a  man  would  suspect :  that  he  had  told  1642 
him  that  which  the  Parliament  would  be  glad  to  know,  to  whom 
presently  he  would  make  a  despatch,  though  he  had  not  yet 
80  clear  informations  as,  he  presumed,  he  should  have  after  two 
or  three  days :'  and  so  departed  to  his  chamber. 

434 '.  It  was  a  wonderful  influence  this  noble  person's  stars 

'  [Here,  in  $$  434-9»  the  text  is  taken  up  Ax>m  the  Life,  pp.  1 77-8.  The 
History  (pp.  248-250)  continues  as  follows : — 

1.  '  Two  days  after,  he  found  opportunity  to  visit  him  as  a  stranger  and  a 
prisoner,  and,  haying  the  room  to  themselves,  he  lamented  his  own  condi- 
tion ;  that  there  was  such  jealousy  of  him,  that  no  delinquent  was  more 
narrowly  watched ;  that  his  own  son  had  contracted  that  animosity  against 
the  King  that  no  man  was  more  violent,  and  therefore  he  was  more  trusted 
by  the  Parliament  than  himself;  and  therefore  that  his  lordship  was  to 
dispense  with  those  wants  of  civility  and  respect  which  he  was  not  in 
a  capacity  to  perform.  But  he  told  him  that  he  too  well  understood  the 
great  and  implacable  malice  those  men  bore  to  his  lordship  by  whom  the 
counsels  and  conclusions  at  Westminster  were  absolutely  swayed,  and  that 
lie  was  assured,  if  he  should  have  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands^ 
they  would  take  his  life  from  him  without  any  forms  or  rules  of  a  just  trial, 
which  for  his  part  he  thought  to  be  against  all  conscience  and  justice  ;  and 
therefore  that  he  was  resolved,  though  the  discovery  thereof  would  be 
his  own  ruin,  not  to  have  any  hand  in  delivering  him  up  into  those  bloody 
hands,  but  wished  him  to  think  of  making  an  escape,  which  in  few  days, 
by  the  negligence  of  his  guard,  he  would  give  him  an  opportunity  for ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  he  would  make  him  such  short  visits  as  he  securely 
might,  without  giving  the  sharpsighted  observers  of  his  actions  any  advan- 
tage to  both  their  prejudice ;  and  so  departed.  The  lord  Digby  finding 
this  generosity  from  a  constitution  so  unlike  to  have  harboured  it,  thought 
least  of  his  own  escape,  but  how  he  might  gratify  sir  John  Hotham  again 
by  being  a  means  to  reduce  him  to  his  loyalty,  and  to  incline  him  to  repair 
the  nuschieve  he  had  done ;  and  sOj  as  often  as  he  came  to  him  after,  he 
took  occasion  to  present  to  him  the  miserable  condition  the  kingdom  was 
like  suddenly  to  fall  into,  by  the  passion  and  sinister  designs  of  those  at 
Westminster,  with  whom,  he  said,  he  wondered  how  he  could  comply,  who 
had  neither  the  same  opinions  or  the  same  ends  with  the  other  ;  as  in  truth 
at  that  time  sir  John  Hotham  was  as  well  affected  to  the  government  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  desired  as  little  alteration  in  the  laws  of  the 
land,  as  any  man  that  had  concurred  with  them,  having  at  first  complied 
with  them  out  of  personal  animosity  and  spleen  against  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  and  being  likewise  obnoxious  to  their  inquiry  and  punishment 
for  many  things  done  by  [him]  as  high  shrieve  and  deputy  lieutenant,  by 
those  votes  which  they  had  passed  upon  businesses  of  that  nature.  Sir 
John  Hotham  replied,  that  his  case  was  very  hard  ;  for  when  he  undertook 
that  trust,  he  did  it  with  no  purpose  of  disserving  his  majesty,  and  did 
believe  the  intentions  of  the  Parliament  at  that  time  to  have  been  much 
better  than  he  had  now  reason  to  apprehend ;  that  he  had  written  his  mind 
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1642  (which  used  to  lead  him  into  and  out  of  the  greatest  perplexitia 
and  dangers  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  life)  had  npon 

BO  freely  to  those  who  governed  there  to  incline  them  to  moderation,  ihtfc 
he  had  rendered  himself  suspected  to  them  to  that  degree  that  thej  bd 
pat  officers  and  soldiers  into  the  garrison  in  whom  they  more  confided  dtaa 
in  him,  and  that  though  he.  was  still  suffered  to  enjoy  the  title  snd  ityle  of 
governor,  yet  his  power  was  very  little,  and  they  more  tnuted  who  vtR 
sent  as  a  committee  to  overlook  and  observe  his  actions,  anumgetwhoaikn 
son  was  the  most  furious ;  so  that,  being  resolved  not  to  join  wHli  then  in 
any  disloyal  act  against  the  King,  he  had  reason  to  believe  he  sboaldBOt 
continue  long  in  any  degree  of  favour  with  the  Piffliament,  and  he  hid 
already  rendered  himself  so  odious  to  the  King  that  he  had  put  him  out  of 
his  protection.    Then  he  made  large  expressions  of  his  fidelity  and  devotion 
to  the  King,  and  excused  his  not  opening  the  gates  to  let  hii  majeetj  iito 
Hull  by  a  message  he  had  received  from  one  very  near  hie  majeaty,  thai 
he  should  have  his  throat  cut  as  soon  as  the  King  entered  the  town.    Tht 
lord  Digby  told  him,  that  how  unfortunate  soever  that  miitake  (of  whiiA 
there  was  not  the  least  ground,  the  King  having  at  that  time  good  incliaa' 
tions  to  him,  and  depending  much  upon  him)  was  to  his  majesty  and  Unh 
self,  yet  the  merit  of  doing  so  important  a  service  to  hie  majesty  ■•  ths 
rendering  that  place  to  him  would  be,  would  cancel  all  funner  diioUig*- 
tions,  and  engage  the  King  to  fix  some  such  signal  mark  upon  him  of  Ui 
extraordinary  grace  and  favour  as  might  be  equal  to  the  serrioe  itaelf ;  tkal 
he  had  it  now  in  his  power  not  only  to  gratify  his  sovereign^  and  tiMffeby 
to  render  himself,  his  family,  and  his  posterity,  gracioos  and  pruipeW^ 
but  to  preserve  his  country  from  a  civil  war,  and  the  desdlafcion  wUek 
a  civil  war  would  bring.    For  it  was  evident  the  unreasonable  proporitkBi 
and  demands  of  the  Parliament  proceeded  chiefly  from  their  oontemptof 
the  King's  weakness  and  want  of  power,  as  having  neither  port,  harboVi 
or  munition  at  his  devotion ;  whereas  if  by  his  means  he  might  be  ponsMd 
of  that  town  and  magazine,  it  would  at  the  same  time  give  him  poweaiw 
of  the  entire  aflfections  of  that  rich  and  populous  county  of  Toiluihinb  a*A 
indeed  of  the  whole  north  of  England,  whereby  the  Parliament  (the  nsjo' 
part  whereof  did  cordially  desire  peace,  though  they  were  swayed  and  oor- 
ruptcd  by  a  few)  would  be  induced  to  oome  to  so  reasonable  a  treaty  iritk 
the  King,  who  was  firmly  resolved  to  condescend  to  any  thing  that  would 
really  prove  for  the  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  that  an  midonbted  peaoeiad 
good  understanding  between  his  majesty  and  his  people  would  immediatalj 
ensue ;  of  all  which  he  would  be  looked  upon  by  good  men  at  the  cbidf 
author  and  procurer.    On  the  other  hand,  he  must  expect  gie*t  nuafortiiiMi 
ftcixn  the  Parliament,  whose  fears  and  jealousies  would  improve  the  Imi 
error  be  should  commit  into  a  notorious  crime  and  delinquency,  and  if  thif 
wanted  other  matter,  this  very  civility  and  generosity  towavda  him,  and 
the  suffering  a  person  so  obnoxious  to  them,  and  impeached  of  high  trnainn 
by  them,  to  escape  their  fury  and  revenge,  which  could  not  be  long  con- 
cealed, would  be  a  guilt  sufficient  to  produce  his  ruin ;  and  therefive  hs 
could  not  otherwise  requite  that  excess  of  humanity  and  friendship  wlueh 
he  expressed  towards  him  than  by  persuading  him,  if  he  oonld  aoi  inolino 
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this  whole  affair.     Hotham  was,  by  his  nature  and  education,  a  1642 
rough  and  a  rude  man ;  of  great  covetousness,  of  great  pride, 

himself  to  a  resolotion  of  utterly  qoittiiig  their  Bervioe  and  so  being  out  of 
tkeir  power,  by  no  means  to  venture  the  loss  of  his  own  head  to  save  his, 
Irat  to  deliver  him  up  to  their  utmost  rage  and  malice. 

2.  'Hiese  discourses  passing  frequently  between  them,  sir  John  Hotham 
m  the  end  seemed  not  so  unresolved  what  to  do  as  unsatisfied  that  it  was 
in  his  power  to  compass  what  he  was  enough  resolved  to  venture.     Most 
of  the  train-bands,  which  first  constituted  the  garrison,  were  discharged, 
and  their  places  supplied  by  volunteers,  who  were  sent  from  Boston  and 
other  factious  and  schismatical  towns  of  Lincolnshire,  or  by  companies 
from  London,  and  such  officers  with  them  as  were  more  heartily  engaged 
in  the  service  and  farther  trusted  than  the  governor.     In  all  matters  of 
deliberation  the  committee  had  equal  power  with  him,  and  that  consisted 
of  men  incapable  of  receiving  any  good  impressions  of  aflfection  and  duty 
towardjn  the  King;  and  these  employed  themselves  chiefly  in  observing 
and  watching  the  affections  of  other  men ;  and  if  they  discovered  either 
townsman  or  soldier  more  honestly  inclined  than  would  suit  with  their 
purposes,  he  was  immediately  put  out  qf  the  town ;   so  that  if  sir  John 
Hotham  had  expressed  or  given  the  least  hint  of  wishing  the  town  in  the 
King*s  hands,  his  majesty  could  not  have  received  any  fruit  of  that  wish, 
isd  himself  had  been  instantly  secured  from  contributing  thereunto.     In 
the  end,  he  foresaw  the  longer  he  deferred  it  the  less  able  he  should  be  to 
let  anything,  and  therefore  he  declared  himself  freely  that  he  would  serve 
^  msjesty,  and  take  the  first  opportunity  to  publish  that  he  meant  so  to 
^-    He  said,  he  had  not,  by  not   opening  the  gates  to  his  majesty, 
mnmitted  any  hostile  act  against  him;  that  his  trust  was,  and  so  the 
Mldiers  generally  understood  theirs  to  be,  to  keep  the  town  for  the  King 
M  well  as  for  the  Parliament.    If  therefore  the  King  would  draw  any  force 
before  the  town  to  force  it,  plant  his  cannon  with  which  he  was  now  sup- 
plied, and  make  one  shot  into  the  town,  and  then  summon  him,  he  should 
be  aUe,  in  that  hurry  and  confusion,  to  make  it  appear  to  the  soldiers  that 
t^«y  could  not  defend  it  for  the  Parliament  without  doing  some  hostile  act 
*^^JaX  the  King,  nor  resist  his  coming  into  the  town  without  doing  what 
*oaId  endanger  the  person  and  life  of  the  King ;  which,  as  for  his  part  he 
*M  resolved,  so  he  thought  the  garrbon  would  not  be  guilty  of;  and  by  this 
'Q^ftnt  he  doubted  not  to  be  able  to  put  the  place  into  the  King's  hand. 

3-  '  Hereupon,  all  things  being  agreed  between  them,  sir  John  Hotham 
^<i  the  committee  that  the  Frenchman  was  a  rare  fellow,  and  was  very 
<ienroiu  to  serve  the  Parliament,  and  had  offered  him  to  go  to  York,  and 
to  return  to  him  again  with  a  full  discovery  of  the  King's  intentions,  which 
by  resson  of  the  recommendations  he  had  frt)m  the  Queen,  and  the 
tcqaaintanoe  he  had  with  some  principal  persons  who  came  now  over  with 
the  ammunition,  he  doubted  not  to  obtain.  He  demanded  their  opinions 
whether  he  should  trust  him,  and  wished  them  to  consider  the  convenien- 
a«  they  were  probably  to  receive  if  he  proved  honest,  which,  by  the 
Mcrets  he  had  already  imparted  to  him,  he  had  a  strong  persuasion  he 
would  do,  with  the  damage  of  his  proving  otherwise;  for  what  benefit 
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1642  and  great  ambition ;  without  any  bowels  of  good  nai 
least  sense  or  touch  of  generosity;  his  parts  were  nol 

might  accrue  by  his  being  kept  prisoner  he  could  not  nnden 
were  all  of  the  same  mind,  and  concluded  he  should  go ;  an 
Digb  J  was  suffered  to  go  out  of  Hull,  being  sufficiently  inst 
John  Hotham,  to  whom  he  promised  solemnly  to  return, 
necessary ;  and  especially  premonished  and  engaged  that 
should  be  intrusted  to  no  person  living  but  his  majesty,  sir  J 
professing  that  if  it  were  communicated  to  any  third  penon  h 
himself  absolved  from  any  engagement ;  adding,  besides  the  1 
lord  Digby,  as  another  argument  of  his  real  intentions,  son 
information  of  persons  about  the  King  who  were  intelligencen 
liament,  and  concluding  that  all  his  majesty^s  resolutions  an< 
moment  were  betrayed,  and  therefore  passionately  insistii 
secrecy  prescribed  ;  and  gave  him  a  letter  of  credit  to  a  friend 
which  means  his  lordship  might  give  him  notice  of  what  resol 
be  taken  before  his  own  return.  Hereupon  the  lord  Digby 
disguise  came  to  York,  to  the  great  joy  of  those  few  firienda  ^ 
what  danger  he  had  been :  not  one  of  which,  nor  his  own  &t] 
then  waiting  on  his  majesty  during  the  time  of  his  stay  th 
what  means  he  had  escaped,  or  had  the  least  hint  of  the  tr 
[John]  Hotham ;  but  having  found  opportunity  to  acquaint  tl 
the  whole  matter,  and  receiving  his  gracious  promise  that  i 
be  imparted  to  any  other,  he  returned  again  as  the  sam< 
to  Hull,  sir  John  Hotham  much  vaunting  to  the  committee  n 
lent  minister  he  had  got  for  the  service  of  the  Parliament.  . 
the  true  prevalent  reason  that  carried  the  King  to  Beverley 
other  before  mentioned,  of  making  Hull  the  quarrel,  and  nd 
under  that  pretence,  seemed  to  all  men  of  that  moment  that  i 
no  further.  But  when,  after  twenty  days'  stay  there,  (his  m 
occasion  to  have  it  thought  that  he  suspended  all  acts  of  hoeti 
message  brought  by  the  earl  of  Holland,  and  in  expectation 
his  answer,)  it  appeared  plainly  that  the  garrison  of  Hull 
with  more  soldiers  from  London,  and  that  the  train-bands  oi 
came  not  so  numerously  or  cheerfully  in  as  to  justify  any  app 
town,  or  to  venture  the  cannon  in  such  company,  his  majesty  c 
any  (though  the  officers  and  gentry  then  about  him  were 
enough)  who  thought  fit  that  he  should  show  himself  in  so  iU 
before  the  town,  much  less  plant  his  cannon,  it  being  evi 
affronts  the  garrison  hourly  did  within  the  King's  quarters,  tl 
body  of  train-bands  were  as  inconsiderable  in  courage  as  i 
much  that  the  danger  of  his  majesty's  being  himself  surpiisec 
seemed  much  greater  (and  no  question  had  not  been  difficult)  1 
of  taking  Hull  by  such  an  army ;  whereas,  if  that  treaty  w 
Hotham  had  at  the  time  of  the  King's  first  coming  to  Bevei 
parted  to  such  a  number  as  might  have  carried  on  the  attexn 
probable  the  design  so  well  laid  might  have  been  executed.  ] 
the  King  finding  himself  not  ready  to  make  the  experiment» 
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sharp,  bat  compoded,  and  judged  well ;  he  was  a  man  of  craft,  1642 
and  more  like  to  deceive  than  to  be  cozened  :  yet,  after  all  this, 
this  young  nobleman,  known  and   abhorred   by  him  for  his 
admirable  faculty  of  dissimulation,  had  so  £u*  prevailed  and  im- 
posed upon  his  spirit  that  he  resolved  to  practise  that  virtue 
which  the   other  had  imputed  to   him,   and   which  he   was 
absolutely  without,  and  not  to  suffer  him  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.     He  sent  for  him  the  next  day,  and  at  an  hour 
when  he  was  more  vacant  from  attendants  and  observers ;  and 
at  first  told  him  his  resolution  that,  since  he  had  so  frankly  put 
himself  into  his  hands,  he  would  not  deceive  his  trust;  and 
wished  him  to  consider  in  what  way  and  by  what  colour  he 
Bhoald  so  set  him  at  liberty  that  he  might  without  any  other 
^ger  arrive  at  the  place  where  he  would  be.     For  he  said, 
*  he  would  not  trust  any  person  living  with  the  secret,  and  least 
of  all  his  son;'  whom  he  mentioned  with  all  the  bitterness 
unaginable,  as  a  man  of  an  ill  nature,  and  furiously  addicted  to 
the  worst  designs  the  Parliament  had  or  could  have,  and  one 
^t  was  more  depended  upon  by  them  than  himself,  and  sent 
thither  only  as  spy  upon  him.     And  from  hence  he  entered  upon 
the  discourse  of  the  times,  and  the  mischieve  that  was  like  to 
oefall  the  whole  kingdom   from  this   difference   between  the 
^^  and  the  Parliament.     Then  lamented  his  own  fate,  that, 
^ing  a  man  of  very  different  principles  from  those  who  drove 
things  to  this  extremity,  and  of  entire  affection  and  duty  to  the 
^^Qg,  he  should  now  be  looked  upon  as  the  chief  ground  and 
cause  of  the  civil  war  which  was  to  ensue,  by  his  not  opening 
t^e  ports  when  the  King  would  have  entered  into  the  town :  of 
^hich  business,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  which  attended  it, 
^e  spake  at  large,  and  avowed  that  the  information  sent  him  of 
the  King's  purpose  presently  to  hang  him  was  the  true  cause 
of  his  having  proceeded  in  that  manner. 

l^arliament  was  so  far  beforehand  with  him  in  preparations  for  War,  he  con- 
cloded  that  he  must  declare  all  the  abettors  of  those  rebellious  proceedings 
^ebels  and  traitoM,  and  that  he  must  enter  into  an  open  war  with  them, 
some  other  irruptions  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  not  suffering  his 
hostility  to  be  contracted  only  against  Hull;  of  which  accidents  and 
occTurences  we  are  now  to  sp^ak.'] 
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164S  435.  The  lord  Digby,  who  knew  well  enough  how  to  cnltiTi 
every  period  of  such  a  discourse,  and  how  to  work  upon  th( 
passions  which  were  most  predominant  in  him,  joined  with  h 
in  the  sense  of  the  calamities  which  were  like  to  bebU  1 
nation,  which  he  bewailed  pathetically,  and  that  it  should  be 
the  power  of  a  handful  of  ill  men,  corrupted  in  their  afifectu 
to  the  King,  and  against  monarchy  itself,  [to^]  be  aUe 
involve  him,  and  many  others  of  his  clear  intentions,  in  tli 
dark  counsels,  and  to  engage  them  to  prosecute  ends  which  tl 
abhorred,  and  which  must  determine  in  the  ruin  of  all  \ 
undertakers.  For  he  told  him  that  the  King  in  a  short  ti 
would  reduce  all  his  enemies:  that  the  hearts  of  the  peo 
were  already  in  all  plsu^es  aliened  from  them,  and  that  the  fl 
was  so  much  at  the  King's  disposal  that,  as  soon  as  they  shoi 
receive  his  orders,  they  would  appear  in  any  place  he  appoint 
that  all  the  princes  in  Christendom  were  concerned  in  1 
quarrel,  and  would  engage  in  it  as  soon  as  they  should 
invited  to  it:  and  that  the  Prince  of  Aurange  was  rewdi 
to  come  over  in  the  head  of  his  army,  and  would  take  Hnll 
three  days.  All  which  ought,  reasonably,  to  have  been  true 
the  practicque,  though  it  had  very  little  ground  in  the  speca 
tion.  And  when  he  had  by  degrees  amused  and  terrified  him  wi 
this  discourse,  he  enlarged  upon  the  honour  and  glory  that  m 
would  have,  who  could  be  so  blessed  as  to  prevent  this  terril 
mass  of  confusion  that  was  in  view:  that  King  and  people  woi 
join  in  rewarding  him  with  honours  and  preferments  of  all  kisc 
and  that  his  name  would  be  derived  to  posterity  as  the  p 
server  of  his  country.  He  told  him,  *  He  was  that  man  ti 
could  do  all  this ;  that,  by  delivering  up  Hull  to  the  King, 
might  extinguish  the  war,  and  that  immediately  a  peace  wot 
be  established  throughout  the  kingdom.  That  the  world 
lieved  that  he  had  some  credit  both  with  the  King  and  Quec 
that  he  would  employ  it  all  in  his  service;  and  if  be  woi 
give  him  this  rise  to  begin  upon,  he  should  find  that  be  woi 
be  much  more  solicitous  for  his  greatness,  and  a  full  recompei 
for  his  merit,  than  he  was  now  for  his  own  safety.'     All  th 

»  ['should,' MS.] 
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advertisements  and  reflections  were  the  subject  of  more  than  1642 
one  discourse,  for  sir  John  Hotham  could  not  bear  the  variety 
and  burden  of  all  those  thoughts  together ;  but  within  two 
days  all  things  were  adjusted  between  them.  Hotham  said,  '  it 
woold  not  become  him,  after  such  a  refusal,  to  put  the  town 
bto  the  King's  hands,  nor  could  he  undertake  (if  he  resolved)  to 
effect  it,  the  town  itself  being  in  no  degree  affected  to  his 
serrice,  and  the  train-bands,  of  which  the  garrison  wholly 
consisted,  were  under  officers  upon  whom  he  could  not  depend. 
But/  he  said,  *  if  the  King  would  come  before  the  town,  though 
bat  with  one  regiment,  and  plant  his  cannon  against  it,  and 
make  but  one  shot,  he  should  think  he  had  discharged  his  trust 
to  the  Parliament  as  far  as  he  ought  to  do,  and  that  he  would 
uunediately  then  deliver  up  the  town ;  which  he  made  no 
doubt  but  that  he  should  be  then  able  to  do/  And  on  this 
wrand  he  was  contented  the  lord  Digby  should  go  to  the  King, 
»nd  be  conducted  out  of  the  town  beyond  the  limits  of  danger ; 
the  governor  having  told  those  officers  he  trusted  most  that  *  he 
would  send  the  Frenchman  to  York ;  who,  he  was  well  assured, 
would  return  to  him  again/  And  he  gave  him  a  note  to 
*  widow  who  lived  in  the  city,  at  whose  house  he  might  lodge, 
*nd  by  whose  hands  he  might  transmit  any  letter  to  him. 

436.  When  he  came  to  York,  and  after  he  had  spoke  with  July  5. 
we  King*,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  appear  in  his  own 
^eness  and  wait  upon  the  King  in  public,  that  it  might  be 
l^lieved  that  he  had  transported  himself  from  Holland  in  the 
ship  that  had  brought  the  ammunition,  which  was  hardly  yet 
come  to  York,  it  being  now  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Villiers 
*fid  sir  John  Pennington  had  been  sent  away,  and  before  the 
^^ws  came  of  their  ill  success.  This  was  the  cause  of  the 
bidden  march  to  Hull,  before  there  was  a  soldier  levied  to  make 
»n  assault  or  maintain  a  siege  ;  which  was  so  much  wondered 
*t  then,  and  so  much  censured  afterwards.     For  as  soon  as  his 

'  [The  words  '  with  the  King  *  are  substituted  in  the  MS.  for  the  fol- 
">*Jng,  which  have  been  struck  out :  *  with  his  friend  Mr.  Hyde  and 
^  other  two  who  were  always  together,  and  the  King  had  notice  of  his 
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1642  majesty  received  this  assurance,  and,  besides  the  confidence 

the  lord  Digby,  so  much  reason  to  depend  upon  by  the  tre 

ment  he  had  received,  he  declared  he  would,  upon  such  a  d 

go  to  Beverley,  a  place  within  four  miles  of  HuU;  and  i 

pointed  three  or  four  regiments  of  the  country,  under  1 

command  of  such  gentlemen  whose  affection  was  unquestional 

to  march  thither  as  a  guard  to  his  person ;  and  likewise  8 

a  little  train  of  artillery,  which  might  be  ready  for  the  sv 

mons.     And  when  his  majesty  was  ready  with  this  equipagfe 

his  march,  the  lord  Digby  returned  again  in  his  old  mode 

Hull,  to  be  sure  that  all  things  there  might  correspond  i 

the  former  obligation.     As  soon  as  the  King  and   the  wl 

July  7.  Court,  (for  none  remained  at  York,)  came  to  Beverley,  (wh 

they  were  well  accommodated,  which  kept  them  from  be 

quickly  weary,)  and  the  train-bands  were  likewise  come  thitl 

and  the  general,  the  earl  of  Lyndsey,  first  took  possession  of 

office,  a  little  troubled  and  out  of  countenance  that  he  sho 

appear  the  general  without  an  army,  and  be  engaged  in 

enterprise   which   he   could  not   imagine  would  succeed, 

majesty  wished  him  to  send  out  some  officers,  of  which  tli 

was  a  good  store,  to  take  a  view  of  the  town,  and  of  ff 

advantage  ground  within  distance  upon  which  he  might  n 

a  battery;  as  if  he  meant  on  a  sudden  to  assault  the  pla 

which  appeared  no  unreasonable  design,  if  there  were  a  g 

party  in  the  town  to  depend  upon  ;  and  yet  the  general  bad 

opinion  that  his  army  of  train*bands  would  frankly  expose  tb 

selves  to  such  an  attack.    Besides  a  great  number  of  officers : 

persons  of  quality,  who  were  all  well  horsed  and  had  many 

vants  as  well  provided,  the  King  had  his  troop  of  guardj 

constituted  as  hath  been  said  before ;  and  there  were  few  ho 

in  Hull,  without  officers  who  understood  that  kind  of  servi 

so  that  it  was  no  hard  matter  to  take  a  very  full  view  of 

town,  by  riding  to  the  very  ports  and  about  the  walls ;  no 

first  appearance  was  there  any  show  of  hostility  from  the  t 

upon  their  nearest  approaches  to  it ;  but  after  they  had  n 

that  visit  two  or  three  days  together,  they  observed  that 

walls  were  better  manned,  and  that  there  were  every  da3 
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increase  of  labourers  repairing  the  works ;  and  then  they  began  1642 
to  shoot  when  any  went  within  distance  of  the  works. 

437.  Sir  John  Hotham  had  tried  some  of  his  officers,  in  whose 
particular  affection  he  had  most  confidence,  how  far  they  were 
like  to  be  governed  by  him ;  and  found  them  of  a  temper  not  to 
be  relied  upon.  His  son  was  grown  jealous  of  some  design,  and 
was  caballing  with  those  who  were  most  notorious  for  their  dis- 
affection to  the  government ;  and  some  new  officers  were  sent 
down  by  the  Parliament  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  town, 
which  they  thought  might  probably  be  attempted ;  and  some 
supplies  of  men  had  been  taken  in  from  the  ships,  and  had  been 
sent  thither  from  Boston,  a  neighbour  town  of  eminent  dis- 
loyalty. So  that  when  the  lord  Digby  returned  thither  he  found 
a  great  damp  upon  the  spirit  of  the  governor,  and  a  sadness  of 
Blind  that  he  had  proceeded  so  far,  of  which  he  made  all  the 
haste  he  could  to  advertise  the  King  ;  but  his  letters  must  first 
be  Bent  to  York  before  they  could  come  to  Beverley ;  and  when 
they  were  received,  they  contained  still  somewhat  of  hope  that 
he  might  restore  him  to  his  former  courage  and  confirm  his 
resolution  :  so  that  the  King  seemed  to  defer  any  attempt,  upon 
the  hopes  of  the  earl  of  Holland's  message,  and  in  the  end  he 
VM  compelled  to  give  over  the  design,  all  hope  from  the 
governor  growing  desperate ;  whether  from  his  want  of  courage, 
w  Want  of  power  to  execute  what  he  desired,  remained  still 
^certain.  When  he  gave  over  further  thought  of  it,  he  dis- 
cussed both  the  lord  Digby  and  colonel  Ashburnham,  whom  he 
*^*d  likewise  detained  till  then  as  a  man  of  use  in  the  execution 
of  the  design,  with  many  professions  of  duty  to  the  King ;  and 
*s  the  concealing  these  two  persons,  and  afterwards  releasing 
*hem,  immediately  increased  the  jealousy  of  the  Parliament 
*?ain8t  him,  so  it  was  the  principal  cause  afterwards  of  the  loss 
^f  his  head. 

438.  The  King*  dismissed  the  train-bands,  and  returned  with 

^^»  Court  to  York,  in  so  much  less  credit  than  when  he  came  July  30. 

'  [The  following  words  have  here  been  struck  out  in  the  MS.,  '  after 
^ree  weeks*  or  a  month's  stay  at  Beverley,*  and  also  the  worda  'weary  of 
tieir  service  *  after  *  train-bands.*] 
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1642  from  thence  as  the  entering  into  a  war  without  power  c 

paration  to  prosecute  it  Was  like  to  produce.     And  the 

venience  was   the   greater   hecause   the  principal  pers 

quality,  of  Court  or  country,  and  the  officers,  had  tl 

\  reverence  for  the  King's  conduct,  by  seeing  such  an 

I  entered  upon  with  so  little  reason  and  prosecuted  bo  p 

'  torily  :  all  which  reproaches  his  majesty  thought  fitter  1 

than  to  discover  the  motives  of  his  journey,  which  wei 

known  to  few,  nor  to  this  day  have  been  published. 

439.  When  the  King  returned  to  York,  exceedingly  ti 
at  the  late  march  he  had  made,  and  all  men  expressing 
impatience  to  be  in  action,  very  many  persons  of  bona 
quality,  having  attended  long  at  Court,  did  believe  they 
be  more  useful  to  his  majesty's  service  in  their  own  coi 
in  restraining  the  disaffected  from  any  seditions  attemp 
disposing  the  people  in  general  to  be  constant  in  their  ] 
An  accident  fell  out,  that  made  it  absolutely  necessary  : 
Eling  to  declare  the  war,  and  to  enter  upon  it,  before  he 
any  degree  ripe  for  action;  which  was,  that  Portsmon 
declared  for  the  King  and  refused  to  submit  to  the  Parli 
which  had  thereupon  sent  an  army,  under  the  conunand 
William  Waller,  to  reduce  it.  The  relating  how  that  c 
pass  requires  a  large  discourse,  which  will  administei 
variety,  not  without  somewhat  of  pleasure  and  wondei 
the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  person  who  conducted  that  i 
if  it  can  be  said  to  be  conducted  without  any  conduct. 
440  ^.  We  have  remembered  before,  in  the  last  year,  t 

^  [The  text  of  this  section  is  from  the  Hut.,  p.  250.  The  aoooa 
Portsmouth  is  thus  continued  in  the  Life^  pp.  180-1 : — 

*■  It  is  remembered  before,  (or  if  it  be  not,  it  is  too  muoh  in  the  m* 
too  many  to  be  forgotteo,)  that  colonel  Goring,  who  had  been  bret 
Court,  and  owed  all  he  had,  and  all  he  had  to  hope,  to  the  in 
bounty  of  the  Crown,  was  governor  of  Portsmouth,  and  a  prinmp 
in  the  army,  when  that  conspiracy  (as  they  called  it)  was  entered 
some  of  the  chief  officers,  as  Wilmot,  Ashbumham,  and  the  rest, 
the  Parliament :  all  which  was  discovered  by  Groring,  who  there 
himself  a  favourite  to  the  governing  party  in  both  Hoosei^  and 
riveted  in  their  good  opinion  and  confidence  that  they  would  give ; 
tenanoe  to  any  informations  they  received,  from  persons  in  whom  t 
great  confidence,  of  any  thing  to  his  prejudice,  but  thought  the 
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of  the  bringing  up  the  army  to  London  to  awe  the  1^^ 
nent,  and  the  unspeakable  dishonour  and   damage  the 

ront  J  of  their  natures  disposed  them  to  severity  upon  the  gaiety  of 
loar  and  some  liberties  and  excesses  he  used  to  indulge  to  himself; 
no  sooner  appeared  upon  any  accusation  but  he  renewed  all  their 
oe  of  his  integrity,  for  he  appeared  with  a  bashfulness  so  like  inno- 
irhen  in  truth  it  was  a  formed  impudence  to  deceive,  and  with 
ler  so  like  reverence,  when  he  had  Uie  highest  contempt  of  them, 
iey  ^]  believe^  all  he  said,  and  dismissed  him  with  all  he  asked  for, 
1  [so]  entire  an  opinion  of  his  resignation  of  himself  to  them,  and  his 
on  of  running  their  fortune,  that  in  the  modelling  their  army  under 
I  of  Essex  they  mode  him  lieutenant-general  of  their  horse,  with  an 
in  their  hearts  of  him  superior  to  any  person  but  of  the  general 
'.    He  was  in  truth  a  man  very  powerful  to  get  esteem,  having 
•n  very  winning  and  graceful  in  all  his  motions,  and  by  a  hurt  in  his 
lich  he  had  nobly  and  eminently  attained  in  an  assault  of  a  tovm  in 
d,  and  which  produced  a  lameness  not  to  be  concealed,  he  appeared 
re  comely  and  prevailing.     He  had  a  civility  which  shed  itself  over 
coantenance,  and  gathered  all  the  eyes  and  applications  in  view  ; 
rsge  was  notorious  and  confessed ;  his  wit  equid  to  the  best,  and  in 
«t  universal  conceptions  ;  and  his  language  and  expression  natural, 
and  flowing,  adorned  with  a  wonderful  seeming  modesty,  and  with 
constant  and  perpetual  sprightfulness  and  pleasantness  of  humour, 
>  man  had  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  being  disposed  to  love  him,  or 
of  being  deceived  by  him.    He  had  such  a  dexterity  in  his  addressee, 
reconciling  the  greatest  prejudice  and  aversion,  that  he  prevailed 
be  Qaeen,  within  less  than  forty-eight  hours  after  he  was  knovm  to 
)etrayed  her  and  ruined  those  who  were  most  trusted  by  her,  and 
ere  fled  the  kingdom  for  the  safety  of  their  lives,  to  repose  a  great 
n  him  again,  and  to  believe  that  he  would  serve  the  King  with 
ntegrity.     He  promised  them  to  keep  Portsmouth  in  the  King*s  de- 
;  and  that  he  might  the  better  do  it,  by  changing  or  reforming  the 
>n  and  repairing  the  works,  he  received  a  good  sum  of  money  from 
leen.     After  the  accusation  of  the  six  members  of  Parliament,  which 
them  so  high  and  cast  the  King  so  low,  he  came  to  the  House  to 
ff  some  aspersions  which  had  been  charged  upon  him ;  and  to  make 
)endence  to  appear  to  be  absolutely  and  solely  upon  their  favour,  he 
n1  how  odious  he  had  made  himself  to  the  Court,  which  he  said 
nothing  but  his  ruin,  and  he  knew  had  a  design  to  corrupt  his 
>n  and  to  get  the  town  out  of  his  hands  ;    which  that  he  might  the 
prevent,  he  desired  he  might  inform  them  of  the  weakness  of  it ;  and 
ery  short  time  prevailed  with  them  to  deliver  him  four  thousand 
S  that  he  might  be  sure  to  retain  that  place  in  their  obedience  ;  and 
he  returned  thither,  (from  whence  he  was  not  absent  above  a  week,) 
snaded  the  Queen,  in  her  greatest  extremity  and  want  of  money,  to 
I  him  with  five  thousand  pounds,  that  he  might  prepare  a  good  pro- 
1  of  anmiunition  and  victual,  and  have  men  listed  in  private,  and 

1  ['and.'  MS.] 
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1642  King  sustained  by  that  discourse,  bow  groundless  soeTer  it  was  1 
all  wbicb  was  imputed  to  colonel  Qoriug,  wbo,  by  tbat  meaoft 
grew  into  great  reputation  with  the  Parliament,  as  a  man  n 
irrecoverably  lost  at  Court  that  he  would  join  with  them  in  tin 
most  desperate  designs ;  yet  he  carried  himself  with  so  gna 
dexterity,  tliat  within  few  months  he  wrought  upon  the  Kio; 
and  Queen  to  believe  that  he  so  much  repented  that  &ult  tha 
he  would  redeem  it  by  any  service,  and  to  trust  him  to  tb 
degree  that  the  Queen  once  resolved,  when  the  tumults  droi 
their  majesties  first  from  London,  for  her  security  to  put  bene 
into  Portsmouth,  which  was  under  his  government,  whilst  U 
majesty  betook  himself  to  the  nortbem  parts ;  which  design  m 
no  sooner  over,  (if  not  before,)  than  he  again  intimated  so  mue 
of  it  to  the  lord  Mandevill  and  that  X)arty,  that  they  took  aU  tl) 
trust  he  had  from  Court  to  proceed  from  the  confidence  thd 
majesties  had  of  his  father's  interest  in  him,  whose  affection  an 
zeal  to  their  service  was  ever  most  indubitable :  but  assured  then 
selves  he  was  their  own,  even  against  his  own  &ther.  So  that  h 
carried  the  matter  so,  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  received  thre 
thousand  pounds^  from  the  Queen,  (which  she  raised  by  the  sale ( 
her  plate  aud  some  jewels,)  to  fortify,  and  victual, and  reinforce  hi 
garrison,  against  the  time  it  should  be  necessary  to  declare  lo 
the  King,  and  a  good  supply  from  the  Parliament,  for  the  paj 
meut  of  the  garrison,  tliat  it  might  be  kept  the  better  devoted  t 
them  and  to  their  seiTice.  All  which  he  performed  with  thi 
admirable  dissimulation  and  rare  confidence,  that  when  ill 
House  of  Commons  was  informed  by  a  member,  whose  zeal  as 
affection  to  them  was  as  much  valued  as  any  man's,  that  all  h 
corresiiondence  in  the  county  were  with  the  most  malignai 
persons ;  that  of  those,  many  frequently  resorted  to  and  coi 
tinned  with  him  in  the  garrison ;  that  he  was  fortifying,  ai 
raising  batteries  towards  the  land  ;  and  that  in  his  discourse 
(especially  in  the  seasons  of  his  good  fellowship,)  he  used  toutt 

ready  to  come  into  the  town,  when  he  should  find  it  time  to  declare :  ai 
with  theBe  two  supplies,  so  artificially  drawn  from  very  contrAry  affectio 
and  to  very  contrary  ends,  and  which  were  abundantly  enough  to  have  p 
tlie  place  into  a  very  good  condition,  he  returned  well  pleased  to  his  ganiMi 
*  [Sic :  £5000  in  the  preceding  note.] 
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threats  against  the  Parliament,  and  sharp  censures  of  their  pro- 1642 
eeedings ;  and  upon  such  informations  (the  author  whereof  was 
▼ell  known  to  them,  and  of  great  reputation  ^,  and  lived  so  near 
Portsmouth  that  he  could  not  he  mistaken  in  the  matter  of  fact) 
the  House  sent  for  him,  most  thinking  he  would  refuse  to  come; 
colonel  Goring  came,  upon  the  siimmons,  with  that  undaunted- 
ness  that  all  clouds  of  distrust  immediately  vanished,  insomuch 
as  no  man  presumed  to  whisper  the  least  jealousy  of  him; 
irhich  he  observing,  he  came  to  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and,  having  sat  a  day  or  two  patiently,  as  if 
he  expected  some  charge,  in  the  end  he  stood  up,  with  a  coun-  1641 
tenance  full  of  modesty,  and  yet  not  without  a  mixture  of  anger,     ^^*  ^^\ 
(as  he  could  help  himself  with  all  the  insinuations  of  doubt  or 
iiear  or  shame  or  simplicity  in  his  face,  that  might  gain  belief,  to 
a  greater  degree  than  I  ever  saw  any  man,  and  could  seem  the 
most  confounded  when  he  was  best  prepared,  and  the  most  out 
of  countenance  when  he  was  best  resolved,  and  to  want  words 
and  the  habit  of  speaking  when  they  flowed  from  no  man  with 
greater  power,)  and  told  them  that  *  he  had  been  sent  for  by 
them  upon  some  information  given  against  him,  and  that  though 
he  believed,  the  charge  being  so  ridiculous,  they  might  have  re- 
ceived by  their  own    particular   inquiry  satisfaction,  yet  the 
^iiscourses  that  had  been  used,  and  his  being  sent  for  in  that 
Diwiner,  had  begat  some  prejudice  to  him  in  his  reputation ; 
which  if  he  could  not  preserve,  he  should  be  less  able  to  do  them 
service ;  and  therefore  desired  that  he  might  have  leave  (though 
^ery  unskilful,  and  unfit  to  speak  in  so  wise  and  judicious  an 
*^nably)  to  present  to  them  the  state  and  condition  of  that 
place  under  his  command  ;  and  then  he  doubted  not  but  to  give 
them  full  satisfaction  in  those  particulars  which  possibly  had 
°^e  some  impression  in  them  to  his  disadvantage  :  that  he  was 
^  from  taking  it  ill  from  those  who  had  given  any  information 
against  him ;  for,  what  he  had  done,  and  must  do,  might  give 

['  It  was  moved  that  the  parties  who  writ  these  two  letters  ipight 
"^e  Batisfaction  to  col.  Goring ;  but  the  House  conceived  they  were  per- 
^^  BO  mean  and  unworthy  that  they  could  not  make  reparation  fit  for  a 
P^^'^OQ  of  his  worth  to  have,  and  therefore  gave  directions  the  letters  should 
^  burnt.*    Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  19,  1641,  vol.  II.  p.  320.] 
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1642  some  nmbrage  to  well-affected  persons,  wbo  knew  not  the  grot 
and  reasons  that  induced  him  so  to  do ;  but  that  if  any  i 
person  would  at  any  times  resort  to  him,  he  would  clearb 
form  them  of  whatever  motives  he  had,  and  would  be  gli 
their  advice  and  assistance  for  the  better  doing  thereof.'  ' 
he  took  notice  of  eyery  particular  that  had  been  publicly 
against  him  or  privately  whispered,  and  gave  such  plan 
answers  to  the  whole,  intermingling  sharp  taunts  and  soon 
what  ])ad  been  said  of  him,  with  pretty  application  of  his 
and  flattery  to  the  men  that  spoke  it :  concluding,  that ' 
well  knew  in  what  esteem  he  stood  with  others ;  so  that  i 
his  ill  carriage,  he  should  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  that  H< 
upon  which  he  only  depended,  and  to  whose  service  he  enii 
devoted  himself,  he  were  madder  than  his  friends  took  hix 
bo,  and  must  be  as  unpitied  in  any  misery  that  could  befidl 
as  his  enemies  would  be  glad  to  see  him/  With  whicl 
innocently  and  unaffectedly  uttered  as  can  be  imagined,  be 
so  general  an  applause  from  the  whole  House,  that,  not  wit] 
some  little  apology  for  troubling  him,  they  desired  him  agai 
repair  to  his  government,  and  to  finish  those  works  which  y 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  place ;  and  gratified  him  with 
senting  to  all  the  propositions  he  made  in  behalf  of  his  gairi 
and  paid  him  a  good  sum  of  money  for  their  arrears;  with  wl 
and  being  privately  assured  (which  was  indeed  resolved  on) 
he  should  be  lieutenant-general  of  the  horse  in  their  new  a 
(when  it  should  be  formed,)  he  departed  again  to  Fortsma 
in  the  mean  time  assuring  his  majesty,  by  those  who  were  tm 
between  them,  that  he  would  be  speedily  in  a  posture  to  i 
any  such  declaration  for  his  service  as  he  should  be  requi 
which  he  was  forced  to  do  sooner  than  he  was  provided 
though  not  sooner  than  he  had  reason  to  expect. 

441'.  When  the  levies  for  the  Parliament-army  were  in  j 

^  [Again  the  narrative  is  taken  from  HkeLife,  pp.  i8l-i83,f(Dr  II4. 
447-9,  the  Hist,  (pp.  251-256)  proceeding  thus : — 

1.  *  For  the  busineRB  of  Hull  ripening  the  inclinations  of  both  partiei 
the  Parliament  having  chosen  their  general  and  making  haste  to 
their  army,   colonel  Goring  was  again  thought  of,  and  dedared  i 
lieutenant-general  of  their  horse,  who  by  his  letters  still  deaind  his  oc 
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ibrwardness,  and  he  had  received  his  commiseion  for  lieutenant-  1642 
general  of  the  horse,  he  wrote  to  the  lord  Mandevill,  who  was 

pondento  (who  were  the  lord  Mandevill  and  others  of  that  tribe)  to  spare 
his  personal  attendance  as  long  as  possibly  might  be,  for  that  his  presence 
with  his  garrison  was  very  necessary  for  some  longer  time.  But  the 
jealoQsies  were  again  grown  towards  him,  not  only  from  his  free  discourses, 
which  were  imputed  to  the  licence  of  his  nature,  but  from  his  entertaining 
msny  perK)ns  of  honour  and  quality  in  the  garrison  of  known  disaffection 
to  the  Parliament,  and  his  raising  of  horse  ;  besides  that  some,  who  were 
retUy  trusted  by  him  with  his  intentions,  gave  intimation  of  his  whole 
design ;  so  that  his  friends  at  London,  who  began  now  to  think  themselves 
deceived,  after  two  or  three  letters  of  excuse  for  his  not  coming  when  he 
wu  lent  for,  plainly  sent  him  word,  expressing  still  their  own  great  con- 
fidence of  his  honour  and  integrity,  (for  I  have  seen  the  very  letters  sent 
to  him  by  the  lord  Mandevill  ^,)  that  except  he  came  to  London  by  such  a 
dsy  the  Parliament  would  look  upon  him  as  revolted  frx>m  them.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  which  letter  he  could  no  longer  dissemble  hiii  resolutions ; 
and  therefore  calling  his  garrison  together,  he  told  them  that  what  money 
they  had  lately  received  the  King  had  sent  to  them,  and  if  they  would 
■o^e  him  they  should  have  all  their  arrears  and  increase  of  pay ;  that  the 
differences  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament  were  now  grown  to  that 
height  that  men  could  no  longer  keep  themselves  frx>m  discovering  which 
pvty  he  would  serve  ;  that  he  was  trusted  by  his  commission  to  keep  that 
^<>VQ  for  the  King,  which  he  would  perform  with  his  life ;  as  many  as  were 
of  that  mind  should  be  provided  for  by  him ;  the  rest,  if  there  were  any 
who  would  not  serve  the  King,  should  be  dismissed.  Most  of  the  soldiers, 
'^^  yet  no  appearance  of  danger,  promised  fairly  ;  yet  some,  professing 
^y  would  not  bear  arms  against  the  Parliament,  were  immediately  dis- 
^}>Arged,  and  put  out  of  the  town.  Then  he  assembled  the  mayor  and 
^''^nmien,  and  made  the  same  declaration  to  them ;  and  they  who  ex- 
P^»ed  so  much  affection  to  the  Parliament  that  he  thought  were  not  to 
he  trusted,  were  likewise  preeoitly  put  out  of  the  town.  And  then  he  re- 
(uned  answer  to  his  friends  at  London,  that  he  had,  upon  confidence  of 
uie  upright  intentions  of  the  Parliament,  served  them  to  a  greater  degree, 
*^^  with  more  inconvenience  and  damage  to  himself,  than  most  other  men, 
"^^  that  he  could  [not]  join  in  any  act  of  hostility  against  the  King, 
^  which  he  was  now  invited ;  that  he  was  intrusted  by  his  majesty,  by 
'«Uer8  patents  imder  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  to  keep  that  town  for  the 
'^'Qg ;  and  therefore  in  a  time  of  so  much  danger,  in  which  the  safety  of  it 
'^ht  be  in  hazard,  he  conceived  it  would  not  stand  with  his  duty  to  be 
*Wut  from  that  his  charge.  Hereupon  he  was  inmiediately  voted  guilty 
'^f  high  treason,  and  a  part  of  their  new  army  sent  under  the  oommand  of 
Rir  William  Waller,  with  all  the  train-bands  of  Hampshire,  to  besiege  and 
'^Qce  Portsmouth,  the  earl  of  Warwick  having  speedy  direction  to  send 
*^  numy  ships  as  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  any  relief  frx>m  being  sent 
tether  by  sea.    And,  which  is  a  circumstance  not  to  be  forgotten,  the  esrl 

^  [The  words  in  the  parenthesis  have  been  struck  out  in  the  MS.] 
VOL,  II.  T 
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1642  his  most  bosom  friend,  and  a  man  very  powerful, '  that  I 
not  be  called  to  give  his  attendance  upon  the  army  til 

of  Portland  being  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  then  nt 
-^ug.  4«  them  in  the  House  of  Peers,  was  committed  prisoner  to  one  of  tl 
of  London,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  he  was  an  aoqaaintanoe  < 
Goring*s,  and  that  government  (of  which  he  was  possewed  I 
-^^g'  4f  8.  patents  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  for  his  life)  conferred  oi 
of  Pembroke,  in  whom  they  could  better  confide ;  so  untender  i 
(notwithstanding  all  their  discourse  of  law  and  privilege)  of  ill 
and  privilege  of  those  members  who  concurred  not  with  them 
furious  opinions. 

2.  '  At  the  same  time  the  marquis  of  Hartford,  being  in  Some 
inhibited  the  execution  of  the  ordinance  of  the  militia;  and  w 
would,  by  the  persuasion  and  encouragement  of  those  who  wet 
authority  named  deputy-lieutenants,  (who  were  for  the  most  part 
and  men  who,  though  they  were  ridi,  had  not  been  before  of 
reputation  there,)  summon  and  awe  the  county  upon  that  pre 
lordship,  being  assisted  by  his  brother  Seymour,  the  lord  Pis 
Ralph  Hopton,  sir  John  Stowell,  and  all  the  principal  genftlemei 
county,  declared  his  resolution  to  suppress  them  by  force,  aooord) 
authority  the  King  had  granted  to  him ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  i 
horse  as  so  many  persons  of  honour,  quality,  and  interest  there  ha 

Aug.  13.  gotten  together,  he  dispersed  great  multitudes  of  them  who  were  1 
near  Wells.    And  thereupon  his  lordship,  and  three  or  tour  of  ti 

Aug.  30.  pal  gentlemen  with  him  ^,  were  solemnly  impeached  of  high  ireaa 
House  of  Commons ;  and  the  earl  of  Bedford,  their  general  of  t 
was  sent  down  into  the  west,  assisted  with  Mr.  HoUis  and  with 
army  of  horse,  foot,  and  cannon,  which  was  sure  to  be  stroi^y  r 
by  Uie  disafifected  of  Somerset,  to  apprehend  the  marquis  and  1 
grand  delinquents,  and  to  reduce  those  parts  entirely  to  the  devoti 
Parliament.  And  that  his  majesty  might  have  nearer  eviden 
state  of  the  kingdom  and  what  he  was  to  expect,  the  earl  of  Nor 
and  other  persons  of  honour,  executing  the  commission  of  arraj 
wickshire,  where  the  lord  Brooke  governed,  and  to  his  power  advj 
militia,  having  put  a  strong  garrison  into  his  own  castle  at  Warn 
the  ordnance,  which  were  coming  from  London  for  the  better  foi 
of  that  castle,  were  intercepted  by  the  earl  at  Banbury,  and  by  1 
of  men,  and  those  on  horseback  too,  were  taken  out  of  the  oastle 
bury,  John  Fynes,  a  younger  son  of  the  lord  Say*s,  who  had  the  0 
them  in  that  strong  place,  being  persuaded,  for  avoiding  the  el 
Christian  blood,  to  deliver  those  unnecessary  preparationB  for 
which  the  earl  was  no  sooner  possessed  of  than  he  said  he  would 
them  to  the  place  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  bo  carried 
Warwick,  and  planted  them  against  the  castle :  for  which  his  lor 

Aug.  13.  likewise  as  volubly  accused  of  high  treason  as  the  marquis  of  Har 
been.  So  that  the  King  seeing  the  kingdom  on  fire  in,  bo  many  pi 
so  many  of  his  faithful  servants  ready  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the 

^  [Lord  Seymour,  Lord  Paulett^  Hoptoo,  and  ten  otiwra.] 
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ready  to  march  ;  because  there  were  so  many  things  to  be  done  1642 
and  perfected  for  the  safety  of  that  important  place,  that  he  was 

he  had  not  jet  prodaimed  to  be  rebels,  be  found  it  higb  time  to  remove 
from  Beverley,  and  to  profess  a  greater  work  tban  the  reducing  of  Hull, 
lor  which  he  was  yet  so  unready.  And  so  he  drew  off  his  cannon,  and  the 
■DEiall  fofce  he  had,  (which  were  very  few,)  to  York,  to  consider  what  was 
next  to  be  done ;  being  willing  that  the  people  of  Yorkshire  should  believe 
that  such  alteration  of  counsel  was  not  without  a  special  care  of  them,  lest, 
by  his  stay  there,  he  might  have  made  their  country  the  seat  of  the  war, 
which  he  was  resolved  to  carry  farther  from  them.  And  within  very  few 
days  after  the  King*s  return  to  York,  sir  John  Hotham  suffered  the  lord 
Digby,  (still  in  disguise,)  and  after  him  colonel  Ashbumham,  to  make  their 
••capes ;  which  were  good  instances  that  he  would  have  done  more  if  the 
Conner  design  had  been  prosecuted.  But  after  that,  he  pursued  the 
intfliest  of  his  new  masters  without  any  visible  marks  of  other  inclinations, 
till  it  was  too  late ;  of  which  in  its  place. 

8.  '  As  soon  as  the  King  came  to  York,  being  assured  from  London  that 
the  eail  of  £s8ez*s  army  grew  apaoe,  and  that  whole  regiments,  raised  and 
designed  {or  pretended  to  be  so)  for  Ireland,  were  by  the  authority  of  the 
Houses  drawn  under  his  command,  so  that  he  was  like  to  be  ready  within 
twenty  days  to  march,  with  an  army  which  they  were  confident  would 
fetdi  np  the  King  to  London,  and  that  they  who  had  declared  themselves 
for  him  in  the  west  were  like  to  be  oppressed,  by  reason  the  people  were 
persnaded  that  the  King  really  approved  what  the  Parliament  did,  he 
reserved  to  lose  no  more  time,  but  prepared  to  form  an  army  ;  for  the  doing 
whereof  he  constituted  a  council  of  war,  to  sit  every  day.  He  had  before 
declared  the  earl  of  Lyndsey  his  lieutenant  general  of  the  army,  and  now 
he  made  sir  Jacob  Ashley  sergeant  major  general ;  the  lord  viscount 
Grandison  and  the  earl  of  Camarvan  had  commissions  to  ndse  regiments  of 
hone,  which  were  in  a  good  forwardness ;  and  now  he  made  Mr.  Wilmott 
commissary  general  of  the  horse ;  reserving  the  place  of  general  of  the 
bone  for  his  nephew  prince  Bupert,  whom  he  every  day  expected.  Then 
he  published  a  proclamation  by  which  he  declared  the  earl  of  Essex  and  all  Aug.  9. 
those  who  adhered  to  him  to  be  traitors  and  rebels ;  published  the  commis- 
sion granted  by  him  to  the  marquis  of  Hartford,  and  required  all  his  good 
subjects  of  those  parts  to  assist  his  lordship  and  colonel  Goring  in  the 
defence  of  Portsmouth,  against  all  the  rebels  which  should  oppose  either ; 
and  within  two  days  after  declared  by  another  proclamation,  bearing  date  Aug.  la. 
the  1 3ih  day  of  August,  that  he  would  erect  his  royal  standard  at  Notting* 
ham  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month,  and  therefore  required  all  well- 
affected  persons  on  the  north  side  of  Trent  to  repair  thither,  and  to  attend 
his  person  there  on  that  day,  from  whence  he  resolved  to  advance  forward 
for  the  suppression  of  the  said  rebellion,  and  the  protection  of  his  subjects 
from  that  slavery  and  insolence  which  threatened  them.  Between  these 
two  proclamations  which  are  mentioned,  there  was  another,  of  a  seeming 
contradictory  nature,  of  the  tenth  of  that  month,  inhibiting  all  Popish  Aug.  10. 
recusants,  or  any  other  who  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
sapremacy,  to  resort  to  his  army,  disclaiming  the  service  of  all  such ;  which 

T  2 
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1642  desirous  to  lie  present  himself  at  the  work  as  long  as  was  pof 
sible ;  in  the  mean  time,  he  had  given  direction  to  his  agent  i 

appeared  very  strange  to  many,  that,  being  ready  to  be  swallowed  npby 

strong  and  powerful  a  rebellion,  he  should  refuse  the  aid  and  assktanee 

any  of  his  subjects  who  had  the  loyalty  and  courage  to  come  to  him,  tnd 

those  who^  being  proscribed  and  threatened  to  be  extirpated  by  the  nibc 

and  who  already  felt  much  of  their  tyranny,  (the  Pi^nsts*  honsci  ia 

places  being  plundered  or  pulled  down,  with  all  circumstances  of  rags^ 

the  parliament-soldiers,)   were   most  like   to   oppose  them  with  aq; 

animosity.    For  though  there  might  be  a  narrow  room  left  to  sosas 

doubt,  whether  their  designs  against  the  King,  the  Church,  and  the  1i 

were  as  bad  as  they  seemed  to  be,  there  was  no  question  but  their  reso 

tions  were  at  least  as  severe  against  the  Papists  as  they  pretended :  as 

very  well  know  that  those  of  that  religion  have  excused  their  wa&t  off 

and  alacrity  to  the  King's  service  throughout  this  zebeUion  npoB  ' 

King's  disclaimer  of  their  aid  in  that  proclamation :  but  very  UDreasansl 

All  these  objections  and  considerations  were  very  obvious  to  the  King 

the  time  when  that  proclamation  issued,  when  the  Crown  seemed  to  dipt 

upon  a  force  presently  got  together  of  what  men  soever ;  hut  it  wis  vi 

plain  that  the  imputation  raised  by  the  Parliament  upon  the  King,  of 

intention  to  bring  in,  or,  which  they  thought  all  one^  of  ootmiving  at  i 

tolerating,  Popery,  did  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  people  genaal 

and  upon  those  whose  afifections  were  very  entire  (if  their  judgments  1 

been  equal)  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  constitution  of  the  kii 

dom.     The  known  great  interest  of  the  Queen,  and  of  those  who  wen  m 

powerful  with  her  majesty ;  the  public  favours  and  connivanoe  to  I 

Papists  in  general  in  the  late  years,  and  the  boldness  and  innrlfrnflft 

those  of  that  profession  much   more  than  heretofore;  the  entertsis 

a  public  and  avowed  minister  here  from  the  Pope,  and  the  having  anoli 

resident  for  her  majesty  at  Rome  ;  inclined  very  moderate  men  to  bsli 

all  the  ill  that  could  be  spoken  of  the  Papists ;  and  their  strength  i 

number  was  then  thought  so  vast  within  the  kingdom,  (whioh  with 

doubt  was  a  great  error,)  that  if  they  should  be  drawn  together  and  am 

under  what  pretence  soever,  they  might  not  be  willing  to  submit  to 

power  which  raised  them,  but  be  able  to  give  the  law  both  to  King  i 

Parliament ;  which,  I  say,  was  a  very  unskilful  computation  :  howeva 

did  prevail.    On  the  other  side,  it  was  as  confidently  and  as  unreaaou 

believed,  that  if  that  foul  scandal  were  removed  of  his  majesty's  reosii 

and  entertaining  Papists,  (which  it  was  thought  that  prodamation  wi 

do,)  the  Parliament  would  not  be  able  to  raise  an  army,  at  least  no 

make  it  march  against  the  King.    So  that  in  this  conjuncture  of  Ubob, 

majesty  ha<l  reason  to  believe  that  the  inhibiting  that  rooort  would 

every  fifty  Papists  it  kept  from  his  majesty's  army  supply  him  with 

hundred  Protestants,  whereas  the  contrary  would  have  made  an  ei 

addition  to  the  enemy :  which  was  so  like  reason,  (though  not  it,)  tht 

was  one  of  those  impositions  which  the  spirit  and  temper  of  that  1 

necessitated  his  majesty  to  submit  to.     Yet  even  at  that  time  he  took 

that  the  principal  persons  of  that  profession,  and  they  who  ware  tapp 
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London  to  prepare  all  things  for  his  equipage ;  so  that  he  would  1642 
be  ready  to  appear  at  any  rendezvous  upon  a  day's  warning.' 

to  have  an  influence  upon  the  rest,  should  know  that  that  act  proceeded 
not  from  any  signal  displeasure  against  them,  but  out  of  conformity  to  that 
jealousy  which  themselves  could  not  but  observe  his  majesty  was  even 
obliged  to  comply  with  ;  and  that  it  was  indeed  an  act  of  great  kindness 
and  indulgence  to  them,  that  in  the  entrance  into  a  war  his  majesty  would 
not  draw  that  party  into  so  much  envy  (with  the  weight  whereof  they  were 
Already  enough  oppressed)  as  to  have  them  taken  notice  of  as  a  part  of  his 
■treogth.  If  a  war  should  be  prevented  by  a  treaty  and  accommodation, 
tiiey  would  find  the  benefit  of  such  a  reservation ;  if  otherwise,  and  both 
Pities  were  engaged  in  blood,  he  would  expect  they  should  with  their 
Qtmott  strength  and  united  powers  come  to  his  assistance,  according  to  the 
doty  of  subjects.  In  the  mean  time  they  might  better  serve  him  by  their 
purse  than  their  presence,  which  in  truth  (notwithstanding  the  formality 
of  that  proclamation)  was  no  otherwise  discountenanced  than  by  not  grant- 
ing commissions  for  eminent  conmiand  to  men  of  that  religion.  Such  as 
without  noise  were  willing  to  list  themselves  as  volunteers  in  the  service 
were  willingly  received ;  and  some  such  there  were,  though  generally  (as 
vss  said  before)  they  took  that  pretence  to  sit  unconcerned  in  the  present 
distrsctions ;  such  of  them  as  had  the  skill  to  shelter  themselves  in  London, 
living  with  all  the  quiet  and  security  that  could  be  desired,  very  many 
governing  and  the  most  active  men  amongst  the  rebels  giving  them  assur- 
^'^^  or  intimation  that,  their  main  contention  being  for  liberty  of 
^'^^ence,  they  should  never  deny  that  to  others  which  they  insisted 
oiB  10  much  for  themselves :  and  it  is  certain  there  was  very  little 
P^<*^cution  of  the  Catholics  in  London  or  any  where  else,  otherwise 
toan  of  those  who  were  taken  notice  of  to  be  inclined  to  the  King's 
»«rvice. 

^'  '  Having  thus  published  his  resolutions  and  counsels,  his  majesty,  for 
u>e  better  information  of  his  people,  set  forth  a  very  long  Declaration  to  all  Aug.  1 2. 
*^  •nbjects,  wherein  he  remembered  them  of  all  the  acts  of  justice  and 
gnce  he  had  consented  to  on  their  behalf  this  Parliament,  by  which  they 
^*Pe  in  so  happy  a  condition  and  security  that  it  would  be  their  own  faults 
II  they  were  ever  miserable.  He  told  them  many  particulars  of  the  mis- 
^■"^•ge  of  those  factious  persons  who  then  governed  in  the  two  Houses  of 
parliament,  and  to  whose  ill  and  ambitious  ends  the  power  and  authority 
of  Uiose  two  Houses  was  applied :  how  unreasonably  they  had  imposed 
opon  them,  and  traduced  his  majesty  by  their  discourse  of  bringing  up  the 
*"^y  to  London,  and  of  other  plots,  of  which  there  was  no  grounds ;  of  ' 
their  preaching  and  printing  seditious  sermons  and  pamphlets ;  and  named 
*»nie  parishes  '  to  which  some  of  them  had  commended  lecturers  who  were 
'^^^^^^ic  men  and  not  in  orders.  He  told  them  the  reasons  which  he  had 
^^^^  induced  to  accuse  the  lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  high  treason,  and  remembered  them  of  the  unheard 
^  proceedings  thereupon,  and  of  their  driving  his  majesty  by  force  from 

1  [*  Lewsham  in  Kent '  is  the  only  parish  actually  named.] 
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1642  Tliough  the  earl  of  Essex  did  mucli  desire  his  company  and 
aasi&taiice  in  the  council  of  war,  and  preparing  the  articles,  and 

London ;  of  all  the  other  indignities  and  acts  of  violence  he  had  raiSeRd 
from  them,  and  the  pressures  which  the  whole  kingdom  endured ;  and  toU 
them  '  they  might  see  by  what  rules  they  should  live,  and  what  right  they 
were  to  enjoy,  when  those  men  had  gotten  the  sway,  who,  in  the  in&aey 
of  their  power,  and  when  there  was  yet  left  some  memory  of  and  lewenaes 
to  the  laws  under  which  their  fathers  lived  so  h^pily,  dnrrt  leap  over  all 
those  known  and  confessed  principles  of  government  and  obedienef^  ud 
exercise  a  tyranny  both  over  prince  and  people  more  insnpporiable  tkia 
confusion  itself.*    He  said,  '  all  men  had  heard  thoee  men  say  that  the 
alteration  they  intended,  and  which  was  necessary  both  in  Chwh  and 
State,  must  be  made  by  blood.    Their  principles  by  which  they  lived  wen 
destructive  to  all  laws  and  compacts.     Every  thhig  was  necessary  whid 
they  thought  so,  and  every  thing  lawful  that  was  in  order  to  thai  iMoei* 
sity.*    His  majesty  asked,  'what  one  thing  he  had  denied  that  with 
reference  to  the  public  peace  and  happiness  was  to  be  bought  with  the  kM 
of  the  meanest  subject  ?    And  yet  into  what  a  sea  of  blood  waa  the  rage  and 
fury  of  those  men  launching  out,  to  wrest  that  from  his  majesty  iHiich  (Iw 
said)  he  was  bound  (if  he  had  one  thousand  lives  to  lose  in  the  oontentioa) 
t<>  defend  ?    Kay,  what  one  thing  was  there  that  makes  lifo  pradoos  to 
good  men  which  he  did  not  defend,  and  these  men  oppose,  and  wodd 
evidently  destroy  ?    What  grievance  or  pressure  had  the  people  oonqilaiaed 
of,  and  been  eased  by  his  majesty,  which  was  not  now  brought  upon  them 
in  an  unlimited  degree?     Was  the  true  reformed  Protestant  religiQii, 
sealed  by  the  blood  of  so  many  reverend  martyrs^  and  estaUiahed  by  the 
wisdom  and  piety  of  former  blessed  Parliaments,  dear  to  themt    Hi* 
majesty  appealed  to  all  the  world,  (being  called  upon  by  the  rapniaehei  of 
those  men,)  whether  his  own  practice,  (the  best  evidence  of  ndigioD,)  and 
all  the  assistance  and  offers  he  could  give,  had  been  wanting  to  the 
advancement  of  that  religion?    On  the  other  side,  all  his  good  snbjeeti 
might  consider  and  weigh  what  pregnant  aiguments  they  had  to  fear  imio- 
vation  in  religion  if  those  desperate  persons  should  prevail,  irfien  the 
principal  men,  to  whose  care  and  industry  they  had  oonmiitted  the  managoy 
of  that  part,  refused  communion  with  Uie  Church  of  Kngland  as  modi  as 
the  Papists  do ;  when  such  licence  was  given  to  Browniats,  Anabaptist^ 
sectaries,  and  wliilst  coachmen,  felt-makers,  and  such  meohanie  potons, 
were  allowed  and  entertained  to  preach,  by  those  who  thought  theBSSslfSi 
the  principal  members  of  either  House ;  when  such  baibarona  outrages  in 
churches,  and  heathenish  irreverence  and  uproars,  even  in  the  time  of 
divine  service  and  the  administration  of  the  blessed  sacrament,  were  prac- 
tised without  control ;  when  the  blessed  means  of  advancing  religion,  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  was  turned  into  a  licence  of  libelling  and 
reviling  both  Church  and  State,  and  venting  such  seditious  positions  as  by 
the  law  of  the  land  were  no  less  than  treason,  and  scarce  a  man  in  rsputa- 
tiou  and  credit  with  those  grand  reformers  who  was  not  notoriously  guilty 
of  this  ;  whilst  those  learned,  reverend,  painful,  and  pious  preachers,  who 
had  been  and  still  were  the  most  eminent  and  able  asserton  of  the  ftotes- 
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ing  the  discipline  for  the  army,  he  having  been  more  lately  1642 
h1  in  the  order  and  rule  of  marches,  and  the  provisions 

r«ligioxi,  were  (to  the  onipeakable  joy  of  the  adversaries  of  our 
on)  disregarded  and  oppressed.  Would  men  enjoy  the  laws  they 
bom  to?  the  liberty  and  property,  which  makes  the  subjection  of 
lation  famous  and  honourable  with  all  neighbouring  kingdoms  ?*  His 
tty  said,  *  he  had  done  his  part  to  make  a  wall  of  brass  for  the  per- 
1  defence  of  them,  whilst  those  ill  men  usurped  a  power  to  undermine 
irall,  and  to  shake  those  foundations  which  could  not  be  pulled  down 

0  the  confusion  of  the  law,  liberty,  property,  and  the  very  life  and 
at  his  subjects.     Had  the  people  suffered  under  and  been  oppressed 

e  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  power,  and  out  of  a  sense  of  those  sufferings 
ajeety  had  consented  to  take  away  the  Star-Chamber  and  High-Com- 
oa  courts,  to  regulate  the  Council-table,  and  to  apply  any  remedies 
liad  been  proposed  to  him  for  that  disease ;  and  had  not  those  men 
«d  those  pressures  in  the  latitude  and  unlimitedness  of  their  proceed- 
n  their  orders  for  the  observation  of  the  law,  as  they  pretend,  and 
punishing  men  for  not  obeying  those  orders  in  a  way  and  degree  the 
loth  not  prescribe ;  in  the  sending  for  the  subject  upon  general  infor- 
ms without  proof,  and  for  offences  which  the  law  takes  no  notice  of ;  in 
ring  men  enemies  to  the  commonwealth,  fining  and  imprisoning  them 
ling  or  not  doing  that  which  no  knovm  law  enjoined  or  condemned  ? 

1  the  pur8[u]ivants  of  the  Council-table,  the  delay  and  attendance 
,  or  at  the  High-Conmiission  court,  the  judgments  and  decrees  of  the 
[Jhamber,  more  grievous,  grievous  to  more  persons,  more  chargeable, 
intolerable,  than  the  sergeants*  and  officers*  fees,  the  attendance  upon 
looses  or  upon  conmiittees,  or  than  the  votes  and  judgments  which 
lately  passed  in  one  or  both  Houses?  Though  the  sentences  in 
ther  courts  had  possibly  been  in  some  cases  too  severe,  and  exceeded 
leasure  of  the  offence,  there  had  been  still  an  offence,  somewhat  done 
in  truth  was  a  crime ;  but  now,  declarations,  votes,  and  judgments 
d  upon  the  people  for  matters  not  suspected  to  be  crimes  till  they 
punished.  Was  the  dignity,  privilege,  and  freedom  of  Parliaments 
laments,  whose  wisdom  and  gravity  had  prepared  so  many  whole- 
laws,  and  whose  freedom  distinguishes  the  condition  of  his  majesty's 
eta  from  those  of  any  monarchy  in  Europe)  precious  to  the  people  ? 
re  was  that  freedom  and  that  privilege,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
med  to  make  laws  without  the  House  of  Peers,  as  they  had  done  in 
vote  upon  the  Protestation,  and  of  the  ninth  of  September ;  when 
[ouse  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Peers  presumed  to  make  laws 
»ut  his  majesty*s  consent,  as  they  had  done  in  the  business  of  the 
a,  of  Hull,  and  other  particulars  ?  Where  was  that  freedom  and 
ege,  when  alderman  Pennington  and  captain  Venn  brought  down 

myrmidons  to  assault  and  terrify  the  members  of  both  Houses 
9  faces  or  whose  opinions  they  liked  not,  and  by  that  army  to  awe 
'arliament,  [and]  when  Mr.  Hollis  required  the  names  of  those  lords 
would  not  agree  with  the  House  of  Commons?  Where  was  that 
cnn  and  privilege  of  Parliament,  when  members  of  the  one  House 
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1642  necessary  or  conyenient  thereunto,  than  any  man  then  in  theil 
service,  and  x)f  greater  command  than  any  man  bat  the  general 

[who]  hftd  been  questioned  for  words  spoken  in  tliat  Homse^  and  one  frted 
the  other  but  reprehended  by  vote  of  the  major  part,  were  again  qnestioBei 
by  the  other  House,  and  a  charge  brought  against  them  for  those  words 
Was  honour,  reputation,  freedom,  and  dvility  to  be  esteemed!  'Win 
causeless  defamations  had  been  raised  and  entertained  upon  pettooi  < 
quality  and  unblemished  estimation,  upon  [no]  groanda  or  appeanac 
of  reason,  but  because  their  opinions  ran  not  with  the  toarent?  Wbi 
caresses  had  been  and  were  still  made  to  persona  looae,  ficdonSy  and  d 
bauched,  of  no  virtue,  no  religion,  no  reputation,  but  of  maliee  as 
ingratitude  to  his  majesty?*  He  said,  'their  names  would  be  ead 
found  out  by  all  men^s  olraervation  and  their  own  blusheo^  though  the 
should  not  have  the  honour  of  his  menUon.  How  had  the  lawa  of  hcMp 
tality  and  civility  been  violated,  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  convenatio 
(the  pleasure  and  delight  of  life)  been  invaded  by  them ;  the  <Uaooiii« 
at  tables,  whispers  in  gardens  and  walks,  examined,  and  of  perMoa  mdi 
no  accusation ;  letters  broken  up,  (his  majesty^s  own  to  hia  deanai  ooBsa 
the  Queen  not  spared,)  read  publicly,  and  commented  upon,  with  sue 
circumstances  as  made  Christendom  laugh  at  our  follies  and  aUior  on 
correspondence?  Was  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  to  be  |ii<mits 
and  monarchy  itself  upheld  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  evident^  than  tin 
the  end  of  those  men  was,  or  the  conclusion  that  mnst  attend  thd 
premises  must  be,  to  introduce  a  parity  and  oonfusion  of  all  dtigreei  an 
conditions ;  several  books  and  papers  had  been  published  by  their  dirti 
tion,  at  least  under  their  countenance,  against  monarchy  itaalf.*  B 
asked,  '  whether  it  were  possible  for  him  to  be  made  vile  and  oaatem] 
tible,  and  his  subjects  to  continue  as  they  were,  or,  that  his  just  pom 
could  be  taken  from  him  and  they  enjoy  their  liberties  t*  He  nit 
*  whosoever  was  a  friend  to  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  most  be  a 
enemy  to  these  men.*  After  enforcing  many  considerations  of  thia  natnr 
and  mentioning  many  extravagant  acts  done  by  them,  *he  said, '  he  hi 
often  expressed  what  his  opinion  and  resolution  was  oonceming  Fariii 
ments.  He  had  said,  and  he  would  still  say,  that  they  were  so  essenti 
a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  oould  attain  to  i 
happiness  without  them,  nor  would  he  ever  make  the  least  attempt  in  li 
thought  against  them.  He  well  knew  that  himself  and  the  two  Hons 
made  up  the  Parliament,  and  that  they  were  like  Hippoorates*  twii 
they  must  laugh  and  cry,  live  and  die  together ;  that  no  man  oould  1 
a  friend  to  the  one  and  an  enemy  to  the  other.  The  injustice,  injur 
and  violence  offered  to  Parliaments,  was  that  which  he  prinoipally  ooc 
plained  of :  and  his  majesty  again  assured  all  his  good  sobjeots»  in  tl 
presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  all  the  acts  passed  by  him  thia  Parliame 
should  be  ecjually  observed  by  him  as  he  desired  those  to  be  which  mc 
concerned  his  rights.  He  said,  '  his  quarrel  was  not  against  the  Paili 
ment,  but  against  particular  men,  who  first  made  the  wounds^  and  won 
not  now  suffer  them  to  be  healed,  but  made  them  deeper  and  wider  1 
contriving,  fostering,  and  fomenting  mistakes  and  jealouaiea  betwixt  boi 
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)<t  thj  lunl  Maiidevill  prevailed  that  \w  might  not  l)f  .sent  lur  till  1(J42 
^ng9  were  riper  for  action.     And  when  that  lord  did  after- 

*Bd  head,  his  majesty  and  his  two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  which  persons 

^  Would  name,  and  was  ready  to  prove  them  guilty  of  high  treason.     He 

*|^>ved  that  the  lord  Elimbolton,  Mr.  HoUis,  Mr.  Pim,  Mr.  Hambden, 

flr  Artbar  Haslerigg,  Mr.  Strowd,  Mr.  Martin,  sir  Henry  Ludlow,  alder- 

"'^  Pennington,  and  captain  Venn,  might  be  delivered  into  the  hands 

*^  j^tice,  to  be  tried  by  their  peers,  according  to  the  known  laws  of  the 

'^'^      If  he  did  not  prove  them  guilty  of  high  treason,  they  would  be 

acquitted,  and  [their*]  innocence  justly  triumph  over  [him''^.     Against 

^  ttazl  of  Warwick,  earl  of  Essex,  earl  of  Stamford,  lord  Brooke,  sir 

Joha   JHotbam,  sergeant  major  general  Skippon,  and  those  who  should 

^'^^'^   tJiat  time  exercise  the  militia  by  virtue  of  the  ordinance,*  he  said, 

*^  '^^onld  cause  indictments  to  be   drawn   of  high  treason,  upon   the 

•^^Qt^  of  the  25th  year  of  Edward  the  Third.     If  they  submitted  to  their 

^™    appointed  by  the  law,  and  upon  pleading  their  ordinances  should 

^  *<^iutted,  his  majesty  had  done.    And  that  all  men  might  know,  that 

in  tmth  nothing  but  the  preservation   of  the  true   Protestant  religion 

™^^<i«d  by  Brownism,  Anabaptism,  and  libertinism,  the  safety  of  his 

P^'B^^VK  threatened  and  conspired  against  by  rebellion  and  treason,  the  law 

«ui«  lAod  and  liberty  of  Uie  subject  oppressed  and  almost  destroyed  by 

*&  ^Hxlimited  arbitrary  power,  and  the  freedom,  privilege,  and  dignity  of 

'^liiunent  awed  and  insulted  upon  by  force  and  tumults,  could  make  his 

^}««ty  put  off  his  long  loved  robe  of  peace,  and  take  up  defensive  arms, 

"^  i>A«jesty  once  more  offered  a  free  and  gracious  pardon  to  all  his  loving 

"<ibjec(s  who  should  desire  the  same,  (except  the  persons  before  named,) 

**^  alionld  be  as  glad  with  safety  and  honour  to  lay  down  those  arms,  as 

^  ^«  greatest  blessing  he  was  capable  of  in  this  world.     But  if,  to  justify 

^^^^^  actions  and  those  persons,  any  of  his  subjects  should  think  fit  to 

f^^^^iS®  themselves  in  a  war  against  him,*  he  said,  *  he  must  not  look  upon 

*^  *^  an  act  of  his  Parliament,  but  as  a  rebellion  against  his  majesty  and 

^  Imw  in  the  behalf  of  those  men,  and  would  proceed  for  the  suppressing 

1^  ^^ith  the  same  conscience  and  courage  as  he  would  meet  an  army  of 

'^'^^^  who  endeavoured  to  destroy  both  King  and  people ;   and  he  would 

^^  ^oubt  to  find  honest  men  enough  of  his  mind.* 

^*    'All  thoughts  were  now  applied  to  action,  and  the  King  himself 

''^^^l^Ted  speedily  to  move  southward.    Calling  therefore  the  persons  of 

oot^o^ir  and  quality  of  Yorkshire  before  him,  he  acquainted  them  with  his  Aug.  4. 

P^^*"P«Me,  and  wished  them  to  consider  what  was  most  in  order  to  their 

^'^^^   safety,  and  for  the  preservation  of  their  county  from  the  incursions 

^  -^ull ;  for  the  better  doing  whereof,  he  would  leave  the  earl  of  Cumber- 

**^^,  the  most  popular  and  loved  man  of  that  country,  to  be  his  lieutenant, 

^^^   would  readily  gratify  them  in  consenting  to  any  other  propositions 

^^y  should  make  on  their  own  behalfs ;  desiring  only  from  them  such 

^  ^opply  of  arms  as  they  could  conveniently  spare  fit>m  their  private 

*'^XH>Qries,  for  the  public  had  no  magazine,  and  that  they  would  furnish 

*^^^e  horse  for  the  completing  the  prince*8  regiment.     Some  arms  they 

»  L'his,'  MS.]  «  ['them,'  M&] 
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1642  wards  write  to  him  that  it  was  time  he  should  come  a^ 
sent  such  new  and  reasonable  excuses  that  they  were  n 
satisfied  with  his  delay,  till  he  had  multiplied  those  exci 
long  that  they  began  to  suspect,  and  they  no  sooner  incli 
suspicion  but  they  met  with  abundant  arguments  to  che 
His  behaviour  and  course  of  life  was  very  notorious  to 
neighbours,  nor  was  he  at  all  reserved  in  his  mirth  and 
discourses,  to  conceal  his  opinion  of  the  Parliament  an 
proceedings.  So  that,  at  last,  the  lord  Mandevill  writ 
to  him  that  he  ^puld  no  longer  excuse  his  absence  £n 
army,  where  he  was  much  wanted ;  and  that  if  he  ( 
come  to  London  by  such  a  short  day  as  he  named,  he  foi 
integrity  would  be  doubted,  and  that  many  things  were 
his  charge,  of  which  he  doubted  not  his  innocence ;  and  th 
conjured  him  immediately  to  be  at  Westminster.  It  beu 
no  longer  to  be  deferred  or  put  off,  he  writ  a  jolly  letter 
\  lord, '  that  the  truth  was,  his  counsel  advised  him  that  tl 
liament  did  many  things  which  were  illegal,  and  that  he 
incur  much  danger  by  obeying  all  their  ordere ;  that  '. 
received  the  command  of  that  garrison  from  the  King,  ai 
he  durst  not  be  absent  from  it  without  his  leave :'  andooi 
with  some  good  counsel  to  the  lord. 

442.  This  declaration  of  a  place  which  had  the  repnta 

did  gather  together,  (not  above  four  or  five  hundred ;)  for  they  di 
for  the  nnpopularity  of  it,  think  of  disarming  the  tndn-bandf ,  thoi 
knew  they  would  at  best  be  useless  to  the  defence  of  the  ooant; 
employed  against  it,  and  would  have  been  a  full  supply  to  his  i 
and  fumbhed  two  or  three  troops  of  good  horse  for  the  prince's  n 
the  titular  command  whereof  was  under  the  earl  of  Cnmberla 
governed  and  conducted  by  sir  Thomas  Byron,  a  very  valiant  ai 
rienced  officer ;  and  desired  nothing  else  from  his  majesty  bat 
would  leave  sir  Thomas  Glemham  with  them,  to  direct  them  in 
parations  military,  and  to  command  under  the  earl  of  Onmbtfland 
should  be  attempted  by  force ;  presuming  they  should  be  able,  ii| 
own  interest  and  the  good  affections  of  the  people,  to  raise 
enough  for  their  defence  if  sir  John  Hotham  from  Hull  should 
them.  I  cannot  omit  one  circumstance  at  his  majesty's  leavio 
as  an  instance  how  different  the  passions  of  those  who  really  and  < 
affected  his  majesty  and  his  cause  were  from  theirs  at  London  1 
devising  his  destruction.  There  were  very  few  gentlemen,  or  me 
quality,*  (&c.  as  in  §  446).] 
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being  the  only  place  of  strength  7n  England,  and  situated  upon  1042 
^iie  sea,  put  them  into  many  apprehensions ;  and  they  lost  no 
time  in  endeavouring  to  reduce  [it],  but,  upon  the  first  under- 
standing his  resolution,  sir  William  Waller  was  sent,  with  a 
good  part  of  the  army,  so  to  block  up  the  place  that  neither  ifien 
or  provisions  might  be  able  to  get  in,  and  some  ships  were  sent 
from  the  fleet,  to  prevent  any  relief  by  sea :  and  these  advertise- 
oneiits  came  to  the  King  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  York. 

443.  It  gave  no  small  reputation  to  his  majesty's  affairs,  when 
there  was  so  great  a  damp  upon  the  spirits  of  men  upon  the 
misadventures  at  Beverley,  that  so  notable  a  place  as  Ports- 
mouth had  declared  for  him  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  war, 
•nd  that  so  good  an  officer  as  Goring  was  returned  to  his  duty, 
and  in  the  possession  of  the  town :   and  the  King,  who  was  not 
surprised  with  the  matter,  knowing  well  the  resolution  of  the 
colonel,  made  *  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  very  well  supplied  with 
^  things,  as  he  might  well  have  been,  to  have  given  the  rebels 
work  for  three  or  four  months  at  the  least.     However,  he  forth- 
with published  a  Declaration,  that  had  been  long  ready,  in  which  Aug.  12. 
^  recapitulated  all  the  insolent  and  rebellious  actions  which  the 
two  Houses  had  committed  against  him,  and  declared  them  to 
^  guilty,  and  forbad  all  his  subjects  to  yield  any  obedience  to 
them :  and  at  the  same  time  published  his  proclamation  by 
which  he  jrequired  all  men  who  could  bear  arms  to  repair  to 
^im  at  Nottingham  by  the  25th  day  of  August  following ;  on 
which  day  he  would  set  up  his  royal  standard  *  there,  which  all 
^ood  subjects  were  obliged  to  attend.    And  at  the  same  time  he 
^Qt  the  marquis  of  Hartford  to  raise  forces  in  the  west,  or  at 
least  to  restrain  those  parts,  where  his  interest  and  reputation 
Was  greater  than  any  man's,  within  the  limits  of  their  duty  to 
^he  King,  and  from  being  corrupted  or  perverted  by  the  Parlia- 
iQent ;  and  with  him  went  the  lord  Seymour,  his  brother,  the 
lord  Pawlett,  Hopton,  Stowell,  Coventry,  Barkley,  Windham, 
and  some  other  gentlemen  of  the  prime  quality  and  interest  in 

'  ['  and  made,*  MS.] 

'  [In  the  passages  taken  from  the  Life  the  word  '  standard  *  is  always 
written  by  Clarendon  as  'standart*;  in  the  Hist,,  the  earlier  MS.,  he 
always  writes  '  standard.*] 
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1642  the  western  parts,  and  who  were  like  to  give  as  good  exampk 
in  their  persons,  and  to  be  followed  by  as  many  men,  as  any  sac 
number  of  gentlemen  in  England  could  be.  And  from  ik 
party,  enlivened  by  the  power  and  reputation  of  the  maitpi 
the  King  was  in  hope  that  Portsmouth  would  be  shortly  relien 
and  made  the  head-quarter  to  a  good  army.  And  when  all  tl 
was  done,  he  did  all  that  was  possible  to  be  done  without  moi 
to  hasten  his  levies  of  horse  and  foot,  and  to  prepare  a  1]( 
train  of  artillery,  that  he  might  appear  at  Nottingham,  at  1 
day  when  the  standard  was  to  be  set  up,  with  such  a  be 
of  men  as  might  be  at  the  least  a  competent  guard  to  '. 
person. 

444.  Many  were  then  of  opinion  that  it  had  been  more  for '. 
majesty's  benefit  and  service  if  the  standard  had  been  aj^poinl 
to  be  set  up  at  York ;  and  so  that  the  King  had  stayed  the 
without  moving  further  south,  until  he  could  have  marched 
the  head  of  an  army,  and  not  to  depend  upon  gathering  an  an 
up  in  his  march.  All  the  northern  counties  were  at  preai 
Lf^ost  at  his  devotion,  and  so  it  would  be  most  easy  to  raises 
T  there :  Newcastle  was  the  only  port  in  his  obedience,  1 
f  whither  he  had  appointed  his  supplies  of  arms  and  ammuniti 
to  be  sent ;  of  which  he  had  so  present  need,  that  all 
magazine  which  was  brought  in  the  Providence  was  alrei 
distributed  to  those  few  gentlemen  who  had  received  coma 
sions,  and  were  most  like  speedily  to  raise  their  regiments ;  1 
it  would  be  a  very  long,  and  might  prove  a  very  dangero 
passage  to  get  the  supplies,  which  were  daily  expected,  to 
brought  with  security  from  Newcastle,  when  the  King  sho 
be  advanced  so  many  days'  journey  beyond  York.  All  wi 
were  very  important  considerations,  and  ought  to  have  | 
vailed;  but  the  King's  inclination  to  be  nearer  Ixuidon,  i 
the  expectation  he  had  of  great  effects  from  Portsmouth  and 
west,  disposed  him  to  a  willingness  to  prefer  Nottingham ; 
that  which  determined  the  point  was  an  apparent  and  man! 
aversion  in  the  Yorkshire  gentlemen  whose  affections  were  1< 
,  suspected  that  his  majesty  should  continue  and  remain  at  To 
which,  they  said,  the  people  apprehended  would  inevitably  id 
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that  coontrj  the  seat  of  the  war,  unskilfully  imagining  that  the  164S 
war  would  be  nowhere  but  where  the  King's  army  was ;  and 
therefore  they  facilitated  all  things  which  might  contribute  to  his 
remove  from  thence ;  undertook  to  provide  convoys  for  any  arms 
and  ammunition  from  Newcastle,  to  hasten  the  levies  in  their 
own  country,  and  to  borrow  of  the  arms  of  some  of  the  train- 
bands, which  was  the  best  expedient  that  could  be  found  out  to 
arm  the  King's  troops,  and  had  its  reverse  in  the  murmurs  it 
produced,  and  in  leaving  the  best  affected  men,  by  being  dis- 
armed, at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies,  who  carefully  kept  their 
weapons,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  fight  against  the  King. 
This  caused  the  resolution  to  be  taken  for  Nottingham,  without 
enough  weighing  the  objections,  which  upon  the  entrance  into 
great  actions  cannot  be  too  much  deliberated,  though  in  the 
execution  they  shall  be  best  shut  out.  And  it  quickly  appeared 
m  those  very  men  who  prevailed  most  in  that  counsel ;  for, 
^hen  the  time  drew  on  in  which  his  majesty  was  to  depart  and 
leave  the  country,  then  they  remembered  that  the  garrison  of 
flnll  would  be  left  as  a  thorn  in  their  sides,  where  there  were 
well  formed  and  active  troops,  which  might  march  over  the  coun- 
ty without  control,  and  come  into  York  itself  without  resistance ; 
^t  there  were  many  disaffected  persons  of  quality  and  interest 
^  the  country,  who  as  soon  as  the  King  should  be  gone  would 
appear  amongst  their  neighbours,  and  find  a  concurrence  from 
^na  in  their  worst  designs  ;  and  that  there  were  some  places, 
*>Dtte  whole  corporations,  so  notoriously  disaffected,  especially  in 
matters  relating  to  the  Church,  that  they  wanted  only  conductors 
Mo  carry  them  into  rebellion. 

445.  These  and  the  like  reflections  made  too  late  impressions 
^pon  them ;  and  now,  too  much  they  magnified  this  man's  power 
*hom  before  they  contemned,  and  doubted  that  man's  affection 
of  which  they  were  before  secure ;  and  made  a  thousand  pro- 
Positions  to  the  King  this  day,  whereof  they  rejected  the  greatest 
part  to-morrow;  and  as  the  day  approached  nearer  for  the 
l^^'s  departure,  their  apprehensions  and  irresolutions  increased. 
In  the  end,  they  were  united  in  two  requests  to  the  King;  that 
"^  would  commit  the  supreme  conmiand  of  the  country,  with 
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1642  reference  to  all  military  affairs,  to  the  earl  of  Camberl 

qualify  him  with  an  ample  commission  to  that  pnrp 

other,  that  his  majesty  would  command  sir  Thomas  Gle 

remain  with  them,  to  govern  and  command  such  ibrcc 

earl  of  Cumberland  should  find  necessary  for  their  defei 

this  provision  being  made  by  the  King,  they  obliged  th 

to  concur  in  making  any  preparations  and  forming  aj 

the  earl  should  require.    And  his  majesty  as  wiilingly 

them  in  both  their  desires.     The  earl  of  Cumberland  w 

of  great  honour  and  integrity,  who  had  all  his  estate 

country,  and  had  lived  most  amongst  them,  with  v« 

acceptation  and  affection  from  the  gentlemen  and  the 

people :  but  he  was  not  in  any  degree  active,  or  of  a 

temper,  and  rather  a  man  more  like  not  to  have  many 

than  to  oblige  any  to  be  firmly  and  resolutely  his  frien 

pursue  his  interests :  the  great  fortune  of  the  fiunily  was 

and  the  greater  part  of  it  carried  away  by  an  heir  fenu 

his  father  had  so  wasted  the  remainder  that  the  earl  a 

live  with  that  lustre,  nor  draw  so  great  a  dependence  u] 

as  his  ancestors  had  done.     In  a  word,  he  was  a  man  of 

and  popular  enough  in  peace,  but  not  endued  with  tho 

which  were  necessary  for  such  a  season.    Sir  Thomas  Q 

was  a  gentleman  of  a  noble  extraction  and  a  £ur  fortune, 

he  had  much  impaired  it;  he  had  spent  many  years  in 

beyond  the  seas,  and  he  had  been  an  officer  of  very  good 

in  the  King's  armies,  and  of  courage  and  integrity  unq 

able ;  but  he  was  not  of  so  stirring  and  active  a  nature 

able  to  infuse  fire  enough  into  the  phlegmatic  constitu 

that  people,  who  did  rather  wish  to  be  spectators  of  the  v 

parties  in  it,  and  believed  if  they  did  not  provoke  th 

party  they  might  all  live  quietly  together;  until  sir  Jo 

tham  by  his  excursions  and  depredations  out  of  Hull,  ai 

seditious  neighbours  by  their  insurrections,  awakened  tl 

of  that  pleasant  dream ;  and  then  the  greatest  part  of  th( 

of  that  populous  country,  and  very  many  of  the  common 

did  behave  themselves  with  signal  fidelity  and  courage 

King's  service :  of  all  which  particulars,  which  deserve 
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be  remembered  and  transmitted  to  posterity,  there  will  be  occa- 1642 
lion  to  make  mention  in  the  following  discourse  ^ 

446*.  Yet  I  cannot  leave  York  without  the  mention  of  one 
particular,  which,  in  truth,  is  too  lively  an  instance  of  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  that  time,  and  was  a  sad  presage  of  all  the  mis- 
Ibrtuies  which  followed.  There  were  very  few  gentlemen,  or 
men  of  any  quality,  in  that  large  county  who  were  actively  or 
ftctiodsly  disaffected  to  his  majesty ;  and  of  those  the  lord 
Fairf&x,  and  his  son,  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  were  the  chief,  who  were 
goYemed  by  two  or  three  of  inferior  quality,  more  conversant 
with  the  people,  who  were  as  well  known  as  they.  All  these 
were  in  the  county,  at  their  houses,  within  few  miles  of  York ; 
and  the  King  resolved,  at  his  going  away,  to  have  taken  them 
all  prisoners  and  to  have  put  them  in  safe  custody ;  by  which  it 
was  Tery  probable  those  mischieves  that  shortly  after  broke  out 
might  have  been  prevented.  But  the  gentlemen  of  the  county, 
who  were  met  together  to  consult  for  their  own  security,  hear-* 
uig  of  this  design,  besought  his  majesty  not  to  do  it ;  alleging 
that  he  would  thereby  leave  them  in  a  worse  condition,  by  an 
^  80  ungracious  and  unpopular ;  and  that  the  disaffected  would 
**  BO  far  from  being  weakened  that  their  party  would  be  in- 
v^'^saaed  thereby ;  many  really  believing  that  neither  father  or  don 
\  ^cre  transported  with  over-vehement  inclinations  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, but  would  willingly  sit  still,  without  being  active  on 
^ther  side ;  which,  no  doubt,  was  a  policy  that  many  of  those  1 
^<io  wished  well  desired  and  intended  to  be  safe  by.  And  so  ^ 
W8  majesty  left  York,  taking  with  him  only  two  or  three  of  ' 
inferior  rank,  (whereof  one  Stapleton  was  one,)  who  were  known 
^  have  been  very  active  in  stirring  the  people  to  sedition ;  and 
yet,  upon  some  specious  pretences,  some  very  good  men  were 
persuaded,  within  few  days,  to  procure  the  liberty  and  enlarge- 
ment even  of  those  from  his  majesty.  So  ticklish  were  those 
times,  and  so  wary  were  all  men  to  advise  the  King  should  do 

»  '  (This  paragraph,  taken  from  the  Life,  originally  ended  thus  in  the 
MS. : — '  there  will  be  no  oocasion  to  make  any  mention  in  this  discourse,  Mr. 
Hyde  having  never  been  in  those  Northern  parts  from  the  time  that  the 
King  left  York  and  went  to  Nottingham.*] 
*  [This  section  is  from  the  Hist.,  p.  256.] 
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1642  any  thing  which,  upon  the   etrictest  inquisition,  might  sea 
to  swerve  from  the  strict  rule  of  the  law ;  believing,  mmttoi 
ably,  that  the  softest  and  gentlest  remedies  might  be  oio 
\     wholesomely  applied  to  those  rough  and  violent  diseases  ^ 

*  [The  Hist.  (pp.  256-7)  continuefi  here  as  follows  : — 

'■  The  King  having  left  York,  and  the  day  not  yet  oome  for  the  aettng 

Aus2[.  19.  hiA  standard,  thought  not  fit  to  stay  at  Nottingham,  bat  wait  &rf 
southward;  to  countenance  the  small  force  the  earl  of  Northamptoa  1 
drawn  together  at  Warwick ;  and  lodging  at  Stonely  witliin  four  mibi 
Coventry,  he  thought  it  convenient  to  possess  himself  of  that  dtji  vU 
though  encompassed  with  an  old  wall,  having  no  garrison  in  it, 
thought  no  hard  matter  to  do ;  and  therefore  sending  overnight  tint 

Aug.  ao,  that  he  would  dine  there  the  next  day,  he  went  in  the  morning  towanb 
Saturday.  But  when  he  came  thither,  he  found  the  gates  shut  against  him,  sad 
wall  manned  with  armed  men,  the  council  of  the  city  bavii^  resolved,  v] 
consideration  of  the  declaration  and  votes  of  the  Pariiament,  tiist 
entrance  should  be  opposed ;  and  when  some  of  his  servants  and  attends 
(for  he  had  only  horse  with  him)  rode  nearer  the  gate  and  wbUs  than  i 
within  thought  6t,  they  discharged  some  iron  cannon  they  had  plail 
and  thereby  killed  two  or  three  horses,  and  hurt  veiy  dangerood; 
gentleman  or  two  of  note.  Whereupon  the  King,  being  in  no  posfciv 
force  his  way,  was  compelled,  with  Uiis  new  indignity,  to  retire  to  Us ! 

Aug.  2  2,  lodging,  and  the  next  day  towards  Nottingham ;  the  earl  (^  Northamp 

Monday,  being  at  the  same  time  forced  to  draw  off  his  cannon  and  small  Ibiee  fi 
Warwick,  by  reason  of  a  party  of  three  thousand  fdot,  with  two  or  tl 
troops  of  horse,  from  the  Parliament,  which  were  then  Tnaw^hi^g  thai « 
and  intended  to  put  themselves  into  Coventry,  being  oommaiided 
colonel  Ballard,  (a  soldier  of  a  good  reputation  and  great  trust  with 
earl  of  Essex,)  who  was  assisted  and  countenanced  with  Mr.  Hambden, 
regiment  being  near  a  third  of  their  number.  The  King^s  horsey  under 
command  of  commissary  general  Wilmott,  were  not  then  above  « 
hundred,  who  were  to  join  with  those  under  the  earl  of  Northampton  11 
their  retreat,  and  so  to  give  any  annoyance  they  found  roaaonahlo  to 
enemy,  which  was  thought  to  be  reasonably  within  th«r  power; 
though  the  number  of  their  foot  was  not  considerable  to  that  of  theene 
yet  the  horse  was  more  than  double,  and  the  enemy''s  march  to  be  mav 
ably  over  a  fair  champaign  ^  unguarded  with  hedges  or  banks,  so  t 
their  horse  being  beaten,  the  foot  would  easily  have  been  dispersed.  ] 
whether  by  mistake  of  orders  and  messages,  or  the  piqnes  between 
commanders,  (for  those  under  tlie  earl  of  Northampton  were  oommai 
by  sir  Nic.  Byron,  who,  being  the  elder  soldier,  thought  it  not  agree 
to  receive  orders  from  Mr.  Wilmott,  who  yet  took  himself  to  have 
undoubted  command,)  those  parties  never  met ;  but  the  eazl  of  Northa 
ton  marching  another  way,  Mr.  Wilmott  thought  not  fit  to  engage  ti 
horse  under  his  command  (being  all  the  force  considerable  the  Kiog 
yet  raised)  ag^nst  so  unequal  a  party  of  the  enemy,  whibh,  without  q 
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447.  The  King  came  to  Nottingham  two  or  three  days  before  1642 
the  day  he  had  appointed  to  set  up  the  standard ;  having  taken  ^^'  '9* 
Lincohi  in  his  way,  and  drawn  some  arms  from  the  train-bands  Aug.  16. 
of  th&t  country  with  him  to  Nottingham ;  from  whence  the  next  Aug.  20. 
day  he  went  to  take  a  view  of  his  horse,  whereof  there  were 
several  troops  well  armed,  and  under  good  officers,  to  the  num- 
ber of  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  ;  with  which,  being  informed 
that  there   were   some  regiments  of  foot  marching  towards 
CWntry,  by  the  earl  of  Essex  his  orders,  he  made  haste 
thither ;  making  little  doubt  but  that  he  should  be  able  to  get 
thither  before  them,  and  so  to  possess  himself  of  that  city ;  and 
he  did  get  thither  the  day  before  they  came,  but  found  not  only 
the  gates  shut  against  him,  but  some  of  his  servants  shot  and 

^  wu  the  moet  prudent  and  jastifiable  connael,  (all  things  oonsidered,) 

tltongh  there  wanted  not  some  then  that  imputed  it  to  want  of  mettle,  and 

^ed  upon  it  aa  the  loss  of  a  great  advantage ;  and  it  may  be,  by  the 

^^t  of  courage  that  in  the  infancy  of  the  war  was  in  most  of  the  Parlia- 

B^t-foroes,  if  thej  had  been  then  stoutly  charged  by  those  horse  they 

i^ht  have  been  routed,  which,  without  doubt,  would  have  exceedingly 

^ied  the  King's  hopes,  and  cast  down  and  dejected  the  hearts  of  the 

<^tfliament ;  the  contrary  whereof  fell  out :  for  those  forces  marching  over 

Uie  plain  within  half  cannon-shot  of  our  horse,  and  making  some  shot  at 

^hem,  went  with  incredible  triumph  into  Coventry,  where  they  were  Aug.  23 '. 

<teeiyed  with  equal  acclamation ;  and  Mr.  Wilmott,  without  any  other  loss 

than  of  capt.  Legg,  (who  was  unfortunately  taken  prisoner  by  riding 

amongst  their  men,  afier  the  compassing  a  hiU,  taking  them  for  our  own,) 

^urly  and  soldierly  retired  to  Leicester ;  whither  prince  Rupert  came  the 

lame  day,  to  take  his  charge  as  general  of  the  horse,  having,  together 

»ith  his  brother  prince  Maurice  and  some  gentlemen  and  inferior  officers, 

transported  himself  in  a  States*  man  of  war  to  Newcastle,  from  whence  he 

nade  all  haste  to  York  ;  and  finding  his  majesty  departed  thence,  came  to 

lim  at  Leicester  at  the  same  time  when  the  horse  had  retreated  thither ; 

rhere  the  King  left  him,  and  came  himself  to  Nottingham,  the  day  he  had 

kppiiinted  for  the  setting  up  of  his  standard.     And  albeit  he  found  the 

appearance  there  to  be  much  less  than  he  expected,  and  many  were  of 

opinion  that  the  setting  up  the  standard  should  be  respited  for  some  few  days, 

.ill  his  numbers  increased,  his  majesty,  wisely  considering  that  it  would 

Ki^t  great  insolence  in  the  rebels  and  publish  his  weakness  to  all  the 

>eople,  would  not  defer  it  an  hour,  but  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  town 

went  himself,  attended  by  all  the  train  he  could  make,  to  the  top  of  the 

mstle-hill  of  Nottingham,  (which  is  a  place  of  a  very  eminent  and  pleasant 

prospect,)  and  there  fixed  his  royal  standard  ;  when  indeed  all  the  foot 

which  he  had  yet  drawn  together  were  not  a  sufficient  guard  to  have  con- 

■tantly  attended  the  standard.*]  ^  [Xorc/s*  JaumaU,  V.  321] 
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1642  wounded  from  the  walls :  nor  could  all  Hs  messages  and  smn- 
mons  prevail  with  the  mayor  and  magistrates,  (before  there  wu 
any  garrison  there,)  to  suffer  the  King  to  enter  into  the  citr. 
So  great  an  interest  and  reputation  the  Parliament  had  gotten 
over  the  affections  of  the  people,  whose  hearts  were  alienated 
from  any  reverence  to  the  government. 

Aug.  2o.  448.  The  King  could  not  remedy  the  affiront,  bat  went  thit 
night  to  Stonely,  the  house  then  of  sir  Thomas  Lee,  where  he 

Aug.  22.  was  well  received  ;  and  the  next  day,  his  body  of  horse,  haTing 
a  clear  view  upon  an  open  campanixi  for  five  or  six  mikf 
together  of  the  [enemy's]  small  body  of  foot,  which  consisted 
not  of  above  1200  men,  with  one  troop  of  hone  wbidi 
marched  with  them  over  that  plain,  retired  before  them,  with- 
out giving  them  one  charge ;  which  was  imputed  to  the  lasbty* 
of  Wilmott,  who  commanded,  and  had  a  colder  courage  tba 
many  who  were  under  him,  and  who  were  of  opinion  that  thej 
might  have  easily  defeated  that  body  of  foot :  which  would  haie 
been  a  very  seasonable  victory,  would  have  put  Coventry  un- 
questionably into  the  King's  hands,  and  sent  him  with  a  good 
omen  to  the  setting  up  of  his  standard.  Whereas,  that  unhappj 
retreat,  which  looked  like  a  defeat,  and  the  rebellious  behaviour 
of  Coventry,  made  his  majesty's  return  to  Nottingham  very 

Aug.  32.  melancholic ;  and  he  returned  thither  the  very  day  the  standaird 
was  appointed  to  be  set  up. 

r449.  According  to  tlie  proclamation,  upon  the  twenty-fifth^ 
day  of  August  the  standard  was  erected,  about  six  of  the  clock' 
in  the  evening  of  a  very  stormy  and  tempestuous  day.  'Htf 
King  himself,  with  a  small  train,  rode  to  the  top  of  the  castle- 
hill,  Vamey  the  knight-marshal,  who  was  standard-bears'. 
carrying  the  standard,  which  was  then  erected  in  that  plac^ 
with  little  other  ceremony  than  the  sound  of  drums  and 
trumpets.  ^Melancholic  men  observed  many  ill  presages  aboot 
that  time.      There  was  not  one  regiment  of  foot  yet  levied  and 

^  \i.e.  inertness,  laxity.    '  Laehness ;  slackness,  dnlneBS  :*  Halliwell'i 
Clossary."] 
^  [^ic.    See  the  beginning  of  the  next  book.] 
'  ['  7  p  m.*    Ashmole  MS.,  Bodl.  Libr.,  CCXLm,  163  b.] 
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brought  thither ;  so  that  the  train-bands,  which  the  shrieve  had  1642 
drawn  thither,  was  all  the  strength  the  King  had  for  his  person 
and  the  guard  of  the  standard.  There  appeared  no  conflux  of 
men  in  obedience  to  the  proclamation ;  the  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion were  not  yet  come  from  York,  and  a  general  sadness  covered 
the  whole  town,  and  the  King  himself  appeared  more  melancholic 
than  he  used  to  be.  The  standard  itself  was  blown  down  the 
same  night  it  had  been  set  up,  by  a  very  strong  and  unruly 
wind,  and  could  not  be  fixed  again  in  a  day  or  two  till  the 
tempest  was  allayed '. 

And  this  was  the  melancholic  state  of  the  King's  affairs  when 
the  standard  was  set  up. 

'  [An  account  of  the  gurrender  of  Portsmoath  follows  here  in  the  MS.  of 
the  Lift,    This  is  now  given  in  the  note  to  $  32  in  the  next  book.] 
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1042      1 .  When  the  King  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  which 

•Au^'.  J  J.  ^^rj^g  ^jjg  22nd'  of  August,  as  is  before  remembered,  be  foimdthe 

phict>  much  emptier  than  he  thought  the  fame  of  his  standard 


^  [Tlitit  book  is  headed  by  Clarendon  '  Lib.  6/  although  the  preoediBgii 
calltnl  *  Lib.  4  * ;  it  is  dated,  '  Jarsy,  Castle  Eliz.,  June  23,  1647.'  Aai 
eighty  Images  are  omitted  in  the  aathor*8  own  pagination,  whioh  leapt  ob  at 
i>nvH>  t'nnn  p.  .'62,  a  blank  page,  to  p.  343,  while  the  nanmUTe  lenuiH 
imbn>keu.  Tlieee  pages  were  left  for  an  intended  fifth  book,  of  whidh  Um 
••utline  remains  in  a  paper  of  memoranda  of  events  noticed  in  hockM  m-Tn, 
in  Hyvle  *  own  hand  {Cai.  Clar.  S.  P.  187a,  I.  503).  It  nuu  ai  folloin:- 

'  Lib.  V. 

*  IiitriHliiction,  and  summing  up  the  case. 

Ori^inall  iiiHtitution  and  growth  of  Parliaments. 

tl  urindiction  and  power. 

Oniiiiances. 

Negative  voyce. 

Powvr  of  the  Crowne. 

MiliLti]a. 

( Treat  Sealc. 

£pi8C(»pacy,  and  power  of  Bishopps,  ftc. ;  intermiztnre  and  nlatki 
betweene  the  EcclcBiasticall  and  Civill  State.* 
(See  also  Clar.  «9.  P.  1773,  II.  334,  but  the  pi^r  there  described  in  the 
note  does  not  appear  to  coincide  with  this  outline.    That  paper  is  piobslily 
the  one  numbered  2079  ^^  ^®  Calendar  of  the  Clar.  8.  P^  I.  295,  aai 
which  was  printed  anonymously  in  1645  under  the  title  which  it  bean  ia 
tlie  MS.,  '  TranBcendent  and  multiplied  rebellion  and  treason,  diaoovcrsd 
by  the  lawes  of  the  land.'    We  have  therefore  in  that  tract  a  seoond 
hitherto  unknown  publication  of  Clarendon's,  in  addition  to  the  one  notieed 
in  the  preface  to  vol.  Ill  of  the  CaUnd^ir.)   In  oonaequenoe  of  the  ^ymitff"** 
of  tluH  proposed  Essay  on  Parliament  and  the  connection  of  Ghnrdi  aad 
State  y^which  is  not  found  in  any  way  noticed  in  the  contemporary  oopj  of 
b«K»kH  i-vii  by  Hyde's  secretaries),  the  earlier  books  were  Bubeeqaently  re- 
divided  and  the  original  numbers  were  altered.    The  date  of  the  ereetum 
Ktf  the  stundnrd  is  given  correctly  in  the  paper  of  memoranda :  'Standard 
itcU  up  the  22.  August.'] 

"  [T\\w,  the  correct  date,  was  originally  written  in  the  MS.,  bat, 
Hlraitgel)-  eiit>U[;h,  it  was  afterwards  altered  by  Clarendon  to  '  35.*  In  the 
l.ii'e,  Uom  whioh  sections  44.^,  449  of  book  v  are  taken,  written  twenty* 
iwo  years  later,  the  wrong  date  is  given;   but  passages  still  remain  in 
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^would  have  Buffered  it  to  be ;  and  received  intelligence  the  1642 
xiext  day  that  the  rebels'  army,  (for  such  now  he  had  declared 
them,)  was,  horse,  foot,  and  cannon,  at  Northampton,  besides 
that  great  party  which  in  the  end  of  the  [fifth  ^]  book  we  left 
at  Coventry :  whereas  his  few  cannon  and  ammunition  were 
still  at  York,  being  neither  yet  in  an  equipage  to  march,  (though 
eir  John  Heydon,  his  majesty's  faithful  lieutenant  general  of  the 
ordnance,  used  all  possible  diligence  to  form  and  prepare  it,) 
neither  were  there  foot  enough  levied  to  guard  it :  and  at  Nott- 
ingham (besides  some  few  of  the  train-bands,  which  sir  John 
Digby,  the  active  shrieve  of  that  county,  drew  into  the  old 
ruinous  castle  there,)  there  were  not  of  foot  levied  for  the  service 
yet  three  hundred  men.  So  that  they  who  were  not  overmuch 
given  to  fear,  finding  very  many  places  in  that  great  river,  (which 
was  looked  upon  as  the  only  strength  and  security  of  the  town,) 
to  be  easily  fordable,  and  nothing  towards  an  army  for  defence 
but  the  standard  set  up,  began  sadly  to  apprehend  the  danger 
of  the  King's  own  person,  insomuch  that  sir  Ja[cob]  Ashly,  (his 
sergeant-major-general  of  his  intended  army,)  told  him  that  he 
could  not  give  any  assurance  against  his  majesty's  being  taken 
out  of  his  bed  if  the  rebels  should  make  a  brisk  attempt  to 
that  purpose.  And  it  was  evident  all  the  strength  he  had  to 
depend  upon  was  his  horse,  which  were  under  the  command  of 
prince  Hupert  at  Leicester,  and  were  not  at  that  time  in  num- 
ber above  eight  hundred,  few  better  armed  than  with  swords ; 
whilst  the  enemy  had,  within  less  than  twenty  miles  of  that 
place,  double  the  number  of  horse  (excellently  armed  and  ap- 
pointed) and  a  body  of  ?i\Q  thousand  foot  well  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined ;  so  that,  no  doubt,  if  they  had  advanced,  they  might 
at  least  have  dispersed  those  few  troops  of  the  King's,  and  driven 
his  majesty  to  a  greater  distance,  and  exposed  him  to  notable 
hazards  and  inconveniences. 

the  Hitt.  which  say  that  the  standard  was  erected  on  the  day  fixed  by 
the  proclamation,  and  that  his  message  of  August  25  was  sent  on  the 
third  day  after.  See  §  10,  infra.  The  explanation  of  the  discrepancy 
appears  to  be  found  in  some  degree  in  the  fact  that  the  standard  was 
erected  with  the  same  formality  on  three  successive  days,  Aug.  22-24.] 
«  ['  4th,'  MS.] 
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1642  2.  When  men  were  almost  confounded  with  this  prospect,))!! 
majesty  received  intelligence  that  Portsmouth  was  so  stmO 
besieged  by  sea  and  land  that  it  would  be  reduced  in  very  fe 
days,  except  it  were  relieved.  For  the  truth  is,  colonel  Goris 
though  he  had  sufficient  warning,  and  sufficient  supplies 
money  to  put  that  place  into  a  posture,  had  relied  too  mv 
upon  probable  and  casual  assistance,  and  neglected  to  do  t1 
himself  [which]  a  vigilant  officer  would  have  done :  and  all 
his  chief  dependence  was  both  for  money  and  provisions  from  1 
Isle  of  Wight,  yet  he  was  careless  to  secure  those  small  casi 
and  blockhouses  which  guarded  the  river,  which,  revolting 
the  Parliament  as  soon  as  he  declared  for  the  King,  cut  off 
those  unreasonable  dependences;  so  that  he  had  neither  n 
enough  to  do  ordinary  duty,  nor  provisions  enough  for  those  i 
for  any  considerable  time.  And  at  the  same  time  with  thii 
Poitsmouth,  arrived  certain  advertisements  that  the  maiquis 
Hartford,  and  all  his  forces  in  the  west,  from  whom  only  ^ 
King  hoped  that  Portsmouth  should  be  relieved,  was  driven  \ 
of  Somersetshire,  (where  his  powet  and  interest  was  beliai 
unquestionable,)  into  Dorsetshire,  and  there  besieged  in  Sh 
borne  castle. 

3.  The  marquis,  after  he  left  the  King  at  Beverley,  by  ordin 
journeys,  and  without  making  any  long  stay  by  the  way,  ca 
to  Bath,  upon  the  very  edge  of  Somersetshire,  at  the  time  wl 
the  general  assizes  were  there  held ;  where,  meeting  all  the  o 
siderable  gentlemen  of  that  great  'county,  and  finding  them  ^ 
affected  to  the  King's  service,  except  very  few  who  were  sc 
ciently  known,  he  entered  into  the  consultation  with  them  (6 
whom  he  was  to  expect  assistance,)  in  what  place  he  sho 
most  conveniently  fix  himself  for  the  better  disposing  the  afl 
tions  of  the  people,  and  to  raise  a  strength  for  the  resistance 
any  attempt  which  the  Parliament  might  make,  either  agai 
them,  or  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country  by  their  ordioa: 
of  the  militia,  which  was  the  first  power  they  were  like  to  h 
of.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  Bristol  would  be  the  fittest  pU 
being  a  great,  rich,  and  populous  city ;  of  which  being  ottce  p 
sessed,  they  should  be  easily  able  to  give  the  law  to  Somer 
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iuid   Uloucestersliiiv.  and    could   not    receive  any  atlrunt    hy   a  1042 

sudden  or  tumultuary  insurrection  of  the  people.      And  if  this 

advice  had  been  followed,  it  would  probably  have  proved  very 

prosperous.      But  on  the  contrary  it  was  objected,  that  it  was 

not  evident  that  his  lordship's  reception  into  that  city  would  be 

rach  as  was  expected,  Mr.  Hollis  being  lieutenant  thereof  and 

^vijQg  exercised  the  militia  there,  and  there  being  visibly  many 

<^is&£rected  people  in  it,  and  some  of  eminent  quality ;  and  if  he 

fiboixld  attempt  to  go  thither,  and  be  disappointed,  it  would 

brecck  the  whole  design :  then,  that  it  was  out  of  the  county  of 

Som^erset,  and  therefore  that  they  could  not  draw  that  people 

tki^lier;  besides,  that  it  would  look  like  fear  and  suspicion  of 

theix  o¥ra  power,  to  put  themselves  into  a  walled  town,  as  if 

*^«y  feared  the  power  of  the  other  party  would  be  able  to  op- 

pr^as  them ;  whereas,   besides    Popham   and   Homer,  all   the 

Jf^ixtlemen  of  eminent  quality  and  fortune  of  Somerset  were 

^it:]:^er  present  with  the  marquis  or  presumed  not  to  be  inclined 

^     'the  Parliament.      And  therefore  they  proposed  that  Wells, 

'^ixig  a  pleasant  city,  in  the  heart  and  near  the  centre  of  that 

*^^^Uity,  might  be  chosen  for  his  lordship's  residence.      Which 

^^-9  accordingly  agreed  on,  and  thither  the  marquis  and  his 

^'^^'.in  went,  sending  for  the  nearest  train-bands  to  appear  before  Aug.  i, 

"~^-Oq,  and  presuming  that,  in  little  time,  by  the  industry  of  the 

^^^tlemen  present,  and  his  lordship's  reputation,  (which  was 

y  great,)  the  affections  of  the  people  would  be  so  much 

bought  upon,  and  their  understandings  so  well  informed,  that 

^"^   would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Parliament  to  pervert  them, 

^^  to  make   ill   impressions   in   them   towards  his  majesty's 

^^rvice. 

4.  Whilst  his  lordship  in  this  gentle  way  endeavoured  to 
Compose  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  people,  and  by  doing 
uU  things  in  a  peaceable  way,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
known  laws,  to  convince  all  men  of  the  justice  and  integrity  of 
his  majesty's  proceedings  and  royal  intentions ;  the  other  party, 
according  to  their  usual  confidence  and  activity,  wrought  under- 
hand to  persuade  the  people  that  the  marquis  was  come  down 
to  put  the  commission  of  array  in  execution,  by  which  commis- 
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1042  j^ioii  a  great  j^art  of  the  estate  of  every  fanner  or  Eubstiir.iia. 
yeoman  should  be  taken  from  them ;  alleging  that  some  \m 
had  said  that  £20  by  the  year  was  enough  for  any  peasant  to 
live  by ;  and  so,  taking  advantage  of  the  commiBBion  8  being  ii 
Latin,  translated  it  into  what  English  they  pleased  ;  persoa^ 
the  substantial  yeomen  and  freeholders  that  at  least  two  puti 
of  their  estates  would  by  that  commission  be  taken  bm 
them,  and  the  meaner  and  poorer  sort  of  people  that  they 
were  to  pay  a  tax  for  one  day's  labour  in  the  week  to  the  Kinp: 
and  that  all  should  be,  upon  the  matter,  no  better  thanslavMio 
the  lords,  and  that  there  was  no  way  to  free  and  preserve  thai- 
selves  from  this  insupportable  tyranny  than  by  adhering  to  tlie 
Parliament,  and  submitting  to  the  ordinance  for  the  militia, 
which  was  purposely  prepared  to  enable  them  to  resist  time 
horrid  invasions  of  their  liberties. 

5.  It  is  not  easily  believed  how  these  gross  infusions  genenlh 
prevailed.      For  though  the  gentlemen  of  ancient  families  vA 
estates  in  that  county  wore  for  the  most  part  well  affected  to 
the  King,  and  easily  discerned  by  what  faction  the  Parlxament 
was  governed,  yet  there  were  a  people  of  an  inferior  degxce^ 
who,  by  good  husbandry,  clothing,  and  other  thriving  arts,  bi^ 
gotten  very  great  fortunes,  and,  by  degrees  getting  themselves 
into  the  gentlemen's  estates,  were  angry  that  they  foond  rfi^ 
themselves  in  the  same  esteem  and  reputation  with  those  whofi^ 
estates  they  had ;  and  therefore,  with  more  industry  than  tb^ 
other,  studied  all  ways  to  make  themselves  considerable.   Thetf^ 
from  the  beginning  were  fast  friends  to  the  Parliament,  an^ 
many  of  them  were  now  intrusted  by  them  as  deputy-lieutenant^ 
in  their  new  ordinance  of  the  militia ;  and  having  fuund  whe O 
the  people  were  ripe,  gathered  them  together,  with  a  puipose  oV- 
a  sudden,  before  there  should  be  any  suspicion,  to  surround  and 
surprise  the  marquis  at  Wells.    For  they  had  always  this  advan' 
tage  of  the  King's  party  and  his  counsels,  that  their  resolutions 
were  no  sooner  published  than  they  were  ready  to  be  executed. 
there  being  an  absolute  implicit  obedience  in  the  inferior  sort  to 
those  who  wore  to  command  them,  and  their  private  agents,  with 
admirable   industry  and  secrecy,  preparing  all   persons  and 
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tldngs  ready  against  a  call.  Whereas  all  the  King's  counsels  1642 
were  with  great  formality  deliberated  before  concluded:  and 
then,  with  equal  formality  and  pvecise  caution  of  the  law,  exe- 
cuted ;  there  being  no  other  way  to  weigh  down  the  prejudice 
tliat  was  contracted  against  the  Court  but  by  the  most  barefaced 
publishing  all  conclusions,  and  fitting  them  to  that  apparent 
justice  and  reason  that  might  prevail  over  the  most  ordinary 
understandings. 

6.  When  the  marquis  was  thus  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy  that 
^ost  covered  the  whole  kingdom,  his  whole  strength  was  a 
^toop  of  horse,  raised  by  Mr,  John  Digby,  son  to  the  earl  of 
Wstol,  and  another  by  sir  Francis  Hawly,  (both  which  were 
^ed  in  those  parts  to  attend  the  King  in  the  north,)  and  a 
n>op  of  horse  and  a  small  troop  of  dragoons  raised  and  armed 
Y  sir  Ralph  Hopton  at  his  own  charge,  and  about  one  hundred 
ot  gathered  up  by  lieutenant-colonel  Harry  Lunsford  towards 
i^giment,  which  were  likewise  to  have  marched  to  the  King. 
'^eee,  with  the  lord  Paulett,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  coun- 
y,  (which  were  about  eight  and  twenty  of  the  prime  quality 
«re,)  with  their  servants  and  retinue,  made  up  the  marquis's 
*^€.  Then  their  proceedings  were  with  that  rare  caution,  that 
H>ii  advertisement  that  the  active  ministers  of  that  party  had 
*l>ointed  a  general  meeting  at  a  town  *  within  few  miles  of  Wedn. 
^lls,  sir  Ralph  Hopton  being  advised  with  his  small  troop  and  "^'  ^  ' 
^e  volunteer  gentlemen  to  repair  thither  and  to  disappoint 
^t  convention,  and  to  take  care  that  it  might  produce  the 
^^t  prejudice  to  the  King's  service ;  before  he  reached  the 
Cice,  those  gentlemen  who  stayed  behind,  and  by  whose  advice 
^e  marquis  thought  it  necessary  absolutely  to  govern  himself, 
kat  they  might  see  all  possible  wariness  was  used  in  the 
Urance  into  a  war  which,  being  once  entered  into,  he  well  knew 
lUst  be  carried  on  another  way,  sent  him  word  that  he  should 
>rbear  any  hostile  act,  otherwise  they  would  disclaim  whatso- 
ver   he    should   do.      Whereas    otherwise  the   courage    and 

'  [Shepton  Mallett.] 

'  ['  A  perfect  relation  of  all  the  passages  of  the  Marq.  Hartford/  by 
'ohn  Ashe,  printed  by  order  of  the  Lords,  Aug.  i  a.] 
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1042  re&olut  lull  of  those  few  were  ssucli,  and  the  cowardice  ut  i!:«' 
undisciplined  seditious  rabble  and  tlieir  leaders  was  so  eminent. 
that  it  was  very  probable,  if  those  few  troops  had  been  as 
actively  disposed  as  their  commanders  desired,  they  might  have 
been  able  to  have  driven  the  bigots  out  of  the  country  before 
they  had  fully  possessed  the  rest  with  their  own  rancour :  whidi 
may  bo  reasonably  presumed  by  what  followed  shortly  after, 
Aug.  4  ^  when  Mr.  Digby,  sir  J[ohn]  Stowell  and  his  sons,  with  flone 
volunteer  gentlemen,  being  in  the  whole  not  above  fboncon 
horse  and  fourteen  dragoons,  charged  a  greater  body  of  iione 
and  above  six  hundred  foot  of  the  rebels,  led  by  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  without  the  loss  of  one  man,  killed 
seven  in  the  place,  hurt  very  many,  took  their  chief  offioen,aDd 
as  many  more  prisoners  as  they  would,  and  so  routed  the  wbok 
body  that  six  men  kept  not  together,  they  having  aU  thrown 
[down]  their  aims. 

7.  But  this  good  fortune  abated  only  the  courages  of  tboee 
who  had  run  away,  the  other  making  use  of  this  overthrov  as 
an  argument  of  the  marquis's  bloody  purposes;  andthere£Qre,iB 
few  days,  sir  John  Homer  and  Alexander  Popham,  (being  tlw 
principal  men  of  quality  of  that  party  in  that  county,)  with  the 
assistance  of  their  friends  of  Dorset  and  Devon  and  the  city  of 
Bristol,  drew  together  a  body  of  above  twelve  thousand  neni 
Au^.  5.  horse  and  foot,  with  some  pieces  of  cannon,  with  which  they  ap- 
peared on  the  top  of  the  hill  over  Wells;  where  the  niarquia,iB 
contempt  of  them,  stayed  two  days,  having  only  barricadoed  the 
town ;  but  then,  finding  that  the  few  train-bands  which  attended 
him  there  were  run  away,  either  to  their  own  houses  or  totluir 
fellows  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  hearing  that  more  forces,  or  at 
least  better  officers,  were  coming  from  the  Parliament  against 
Aug.  6.  him,  he  retired  in  the  noon  day,  and  in  the  fieu^  of  that  rebelliona 
Aug.  8.  herd,  from  Wells  to  Somerton,  and  so  to  Sherbomey  without  any 
loss  or  trouble.     Thither,  within  two  days,  came  to  his  lordship 
sir  John  Barkly,  colonel  Ashbumham,  and  other  good  offioeia 
enough  to  have  formed  a  considerable  army,  if  there  had  been  no 
other  want.     But  they  liad  not  been  long  there,  (and  it  was  not 

*  [Seo  Lordi  Journalt,  V.  279,] 
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•esolve  whither  else  to  go,  they  having  no  reason  to  be-  1642 
>y  should  be  any  where  more  welcome  than  in  Somerset- 
3m  whence  they  had  been  now  driven,)  when  the  earl  of 

general  of  the  horse  to  the  Parliament,  with  Mr.  Hollis, 
er  Earl,  and  other  epiiori,  and  a  complete  body  of  seven 
1  foot  at  least,  ordered  by  Charles  Essex,  their  sergeant- 
meral,  a  soldier  of  good  experience  and  reputation  in 
r  Countries,  and  eight  full  troops  of  horse,  under  the 
J  of  Captain  Pritty,  with  four  pieces  of  cannon,  in  a  very 

equipage,  came  to  Wells,  and  from  thence  to  Sher-  Sept.  a. 
the  marquis  by  this  time  having  increased  his  foot  to 
dred,  with  which  that  great  army  was  kept  from  entering 
at  town,  and  persuaded  to  encamp  in  the  field  about  three 

of  a  mile  north  from  the  castle ;  where,  for  the  present, 
>  leave  the  marquis  and  his  great-spirited  little  army. 
;  could  never  be  understood  why  that  army  did  not 
rch  directly  to  Nottingham ;  which  if  it  had  done,  his 
3  few  forces  must  immediately  have  been  scattered,  and 
led,  or  put  himself  into  their  hands,  which  there  were 
-eady  to  have  advised  him  to  do ;  and  if  he  had  escaped, 
b  have  been  pursued  by  one  regiment  of  horse  till  he  had 
kiDgdom.  '  But  God  blinded  his  enemies,  so  that  they 
t  the  least  advance  towards  Nottingham.     They  [about 

■ection,  to  the  words  '  ought  to  be  made,*  is  taken  from  the  Zt/e, 
le  Hist,  continues  thus : — 

this  news  of  Portsmouth  and  Sherborne  came  to  the  Eang  at 
im,  the  next  day  after  the  setting  up  his  standard,  it  will  easily 
kI  that  the  spirits  there  were  not  a  little  dejected ;  and  indeed 
had  least  fear  could  not  but  reasonably  think  the  King's  condi- 
desperate ;  so  that  some  of  those  of  nearest  trust  and  confidence 
1  proposed  to  him,  as  the  only  expedient,  to  send  a  gracious 
«  the  two  Houses  to  offer  a  treaty  for  peace.  His  majesty 
iiis  advice  very  unwillingly,  concluding  that  he  should  thereby 
he  pride  and  insolence  of  his  enemies,  who  would  impute  it  to 
T  of  raising  any  force  to  resist  them,  and  would  demean  them- 
^rdiugly,  and  would  to  the  same  d^pree  dishearten  and  dis- 
ce  those  who  had  appeared,  and  upon  the  setting  up  his  standard 
ready  to  appear,  in  any  act  of  loyalty  on  his  behalf,  who 
all  sacrificed  to  the  revenge  and  fury  of  the  others.  On  tho 
I  it  was  objected,  that  his  majesty  was  not  able  to  make  resist- 
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1042  tlu'  Kiiiir]  now  l)Og;in  to  wish  that  lie  luul  stayed  at  Ynrk,  ul 
proi^osed  his  return  thither;  but  that  was  not  liearkeiiedtn; 
and  they  wlio  had  advised  his  stay  there,  and  against  the  advuict 
to  Nottingham,  were  more  against  his  return   thither,  u  id 
absolute  flight,  but  wished  the  advance  of  the  levies,  andalhtk 
patience,  till  it  might  be  discerned  what  the  enemy  did  intend  to 
do.      In  this  great  anxiety,  some  of  the  lords  desired  that  Im 
majesty  would  send  a  message  to  the  Parliament,  with  nne 
overture  to  incline  them  to  a  treaty ;  wliich  proposition  vis  no 
sooner  made  but  most  concurred  in  it,  and  no  one  had  the  eoi- 
iidence  to  oppose  it.     The  King  himself  was  bo  offended  it  it 
that  he  declared  he  would  never  yield  to  it,  and  brake  up  tk 
Council,  that  it  might  be  no  longer  urged.      But  the  next  dif, 
when  they  met  again,  they  renewed  the  same  advice  with  moie 
earnestness.      The  earl  of  Southampton,  a  person  of  great  pn- 
dence,  and  a  reputation  at  least  equal  to  any  man's,  pressed  it  u 
a  thing  that  might  do  good,  and  could  do  no  harm ;  and  tbe 
King's  reasons,  with  reference  to  the  insolence  it  would  raise  in  the 
rebels  and  the  dishonour  that  would  thereby  reflect  upon  hinueK 
were  answered  by  saying  their  insolence  would  be  for  the  Kio^i 
advantage ;  and  when  they  should  reject  the  offer  of  peace,  iriiidi 
they  believed  they  would  do,  they  would  make  themselves  the 
more  odious  to  the  peo2)le,  who  would  be  thereby  the  mon 
inclined  to  serve  the  King.  So  that  they  took  it  as  granted,  tint 
the  proposition  would  be  rejected,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be 
made  ^     It  was  objected,  that  his  majesty  was  not  able  to  make 

'  [Tho  Life  (the  text  being  here  resumed  firom  the  JTwt.,  p.  345)  eoBr 
tinues  thun,  pp.  185-186  : — 

1.  'And  they  could  not  have  used  a  more  powerful  argnment  to  theKiag 
to  get  his  consent,  than  that  it  would  not  be  accepted.     However,  he  mi 
with  wonderful  difficulty  brought  to  it,  by  the  unanimoua  impartonity  d 
the  whole  board,  where,  though  there  were  some  who  in  their  jndgxMnH 
did  not  ap])rovo  it,  there  waa  none  durst  speak  against  it»  and  sir  John 
Culpeper,  who  had  most  credit  with  him,  was  as  earnest  to  penuade  luv 
to  it  as  any  man ;  and  the  earl  of  Dorset  was  persuaded  to  eoneor  in  it 
upon  an  asBuranee  that  he  should  be  one  who  should  be  sent  with  tks 
message :  and  an  opportunity  to  go  to  and  return  from  London  with  saiety 
was  attended  with  many  advantages,  by  their  getting  supplies  of  money  to 
defray  the  great  expenses  they  were  at.    In  the  end,  being  tized  with  the 
debate,  the  Council  sitting  till  it  was  very  late,  the  King  oonsented  tbit 
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ance ;  that  the  forces  before  Sherborne,  Portsmouth,  and  at  1642 
lampton,  were  three  several  armies,  the  least  of  which  could 

ihonld  be  a  mesMge  prepared  against  the  next  morning,  and  that  the 
if  Southampton  and  Dorset,  with  sir  John  Culpeper  and  sir  William 
,  should  carry  the  message,  and  deliver  it  to  the  Houses  whereof 
rere  members ;  (the  lord  Falkland  being  left  at  York,  to  take  care 
e  lending  the  arms  and  ammonition  &om  thence,  was  not  yet  come 
ttingham  ;)  and  then  the  earl  of  Southampton  and  sir  John  Culpeper 
lent  by  the  King  to  Mr.  Hyde,  to  prepare  the  message  against  the 
naming.  The  King  was  so  exceedingly  afflicted  after  he  had  given 
Oient  Uiat  he  brake  out  into  tears ;  and  the  lord  Southampton,  who 
1  the  bedchamber  that  night,  told  Mr.  Hyde  the  next  morning,  that 
ing  had  been  in  so  great  an  agony  that  whole  night  that  he  believed 
d  not  slept  two  hours  in  the  whole  night,  which  was  a  diflcompoeure 
utitution  was  rarely  liable  to  in  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  his  life, 
oensge  was  made  ready  in  the  morning  in  a  softer  and  calmer  style 
his  majesty  had  been  accustomed  to  for  some  months,  and  the  persons 

their  journey  towards  London  the  same  day. 

'Hie  King  conUnued  very  thoughtful  and  sad,  and  oared  not  to  be 
iatned  with  any  discourse,  which  he  did  not  usually  avoid,  and  fixing 
fes  upon  Mr.  Hyde  in  the  gallery,  shortly  after  the  lords  were 
ted,  he  called  him,  and  walked  with  him  to  the  other  end  of  the 
snd  observed  that  he  looked  sadder  than  he  used  to  do,  and  said  he 
isson,  for  that  he  had  been  drawn  to  do  that  which  must  make  all 
tad  who  had  any  love  and  kindness  for  him :  and  thereupon,  with 
itenance  that  had  indeed  much  of  sorrow  in  it,  he  related  aU  that 
issed  in  the  two  days  before,  and  said,  if  he  could  have  gotten  any 
'  his  Council  to  have  adhered  to  him  in  the  refusal,  he  would  never 
s  condition  have  been  prevailed  with  to  have  made  an  address 
le  who  had  used  him  so  reproachfully.  He  told  him  he  had  once 
It  to  have  sent  for  him,  to  have  advised  with  him  upon  the  point, 
lat  he  might  divert  Culpeper  from  pursuing  it  so  warmly,  and  prevent 
krl  of  Dorset's  concurring  in  the  advice,  upon  whom  his  majesty 
it  the  other  had  some  influence ;  but  he  said  he  forbore  to  do  so  out 
Iness  to  him,  and  that  he  might  not  expose  him  to  the  displeasure  he 

probably  have  incurred  by  opposing  it.     However,  he  resolved  he 

send  no  message  but  what  he  prepared ;  and  therefore  he  had 
outhampton  to  him ;  and  that  he  confessed  he  was  better  pleased 
he  message  itself  than  the  thought  of  sending  to  them,  and  that  he 

far  preserved  his  honour  (for  which  he  thanked  him)  that  he  had 
10  mean  and  base  expressions  of  condescension  to  them ;  and  then 
ed  with  many  passionate  protestations,  that  if  they  should  upon  this 
le  enter  upon  any  treaty  for  an  accommodation,  he  would  never  con- 
>  any  particular  that  might  be  to  the  prejudice  of  any  of  his  friends 
dhered,  of  which  he  required  him  to  assure  aU  men  with  whom  he 
Don  verse.  Mr.  Hyde  answered,  that  he  had  not  apprehended  any  of 
■ouble  in  his  own  countenance  which  his  majesty  had  taken  notice  of, 
at  he  could  not  say  he  was  without  it,  for  he  had  that  very  morning 
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1642  drive  his  majesty  out  of  his  dominioiiB ;  that  it  vas  only  in  Us 
power  to  choose,  wliether  by  making  a  fair  offer  himself  1« 
would  seem  to  make  2)eacc,  which  could  not  but  render  Ida 

received  news  of  the  death  of  a  son  of  his ',  which  did  affect  him.  tbooi^  it 
would  not  diHtiirb  him  lonf^ ;  but  he  assured  his  majesty  that  hii  meiy 
or  sendinrr  to  the  Parliament  did  not  in  the  least  degree  disorder  him;  fif 
though  there  might  have  been  many  objections  made  against  it,  and  nbk 
npjtrehension  that  any  condescension  at  this  time  might  give  some  stop  to 
his  le^nes,  and  discourage  those  who  had  a  purpose  to  resort  to  him  cr  to 
declare  for  him,  and  that  men  might  naturally  believe  that  if  a  traty 
ehoidd  be  conF«nted  to  by  the  Parliament  upon  this  application  from  In 
majesty  it  would  not  be  aflerwards  in  his  power  to  deny  his  ooncetfiot  to 
wliatsoevcr  should  be  required  of  him  in  that  treaty,  and  that  the  intcKK 
of  all  particular  persons  must  be  subjected  to  that  public  convenienos  ind 
peace,  for  which  he  protested  he  was  himself  very  cheerfnlly  prqHred,iBd 
expected  as  sour  a  portion  as  would  be  assigned  to  any  man  in  Fwgiindt 
yet  there  were  on  the  other  side  many  appearances  of  benefit  that  migb 
accrue  to  his  majesty  from  their  carriage  and  refusal :  of  which  he  ooo- 
ceived  one  might  be,  that  they  would  be  so  amused  with  this  metfsgc.  Mid 
an  opinion  that  on  entire  submission  would  shortly  attend  it,  that  [they] 
would  sit  still,  and  perform  no  act  of  hostility,  till  the  effect  of  it  vn 
known ;  which  very  sitting  still  would  be  of  much  advantage  to  lum. 
(which  his  majesty  said  was  a  better  argument  than  any  that  had  beca 
used  to  him :)  and  therefore,  he  said,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  all 
opportunities  to  persuade  men  that  it  was  very  necessary  for  his  majstr 
to  send  that  message  at  that  time ;  and  to  that  pazpose  he  had  always  the 
message  in  his  pocket,  which  he  had  read  to  many,  who  oonfessed  that  il 
was  bettor  than  they  imagined,  and  that  he  gave  copies  of  it  to  all  vho 
desired  it,  and  which  had  already  composed  the  minds  of  many.  He 
concluded  with  an  earnest  de:*ire  to  his  majesty,  that  he  woald  oompoas 
liis  own  countenance,  and  abolish  that  infections  sadness  in  his  own  looki 
which  made  the  greatest  impression  upon  men,  and  made  them  think  that 
he  found  his  condition  to  be  more  desperate  than  any  body  else  bdieved  it 
to  be.  Tlie  King  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  discoarse,  and  told  him 
he  was  a  very  good  comforter,  and  that  if  he  had  as  much  credit  vith 
others  as  he  had  with  him,  as  he  doubted  not  he  would  have,  the  Coort 
would  be  shortly  in  a  better  humour. 

3.  '  Tlie  truth  is,  the  consternation  that  at  that  time  Govered  the  ooon- 
tenance  of  most  men  cannot  be  imagined.  The  soldiers  looked  upon  them* 
selves  as  given  up,  and  the  war  at  an  end.  They  who  repaired  to  the 
King  out  of  duty  and  conscience  expected  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  pride  and 
fury  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  government  both  of  Church  and  State  to 
be  upon  the  point  dissolved ;  and  there  were  many  others  who  thought  the 
message  would  do  no  good,  but  that  the  King  and  they  must  be  destroyed 
in  so  unequal  a  war.'] 

>  [It  does  not  appear  to  what  son  Garcndon  here  refers,  unless  it  be  to  one  named 
Edwnni,  said  in  the  ))riiited  pedigreea  of  the  flunily  to  have  'died  anmaiiied*'  withoot 
any  dato  being  mentioned.] 
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^ery  gracious  to  the  people,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  taken  pri-  1642 
■"oner,  (which  he  would  not  be  long  able  to  avoid,)  which  would 
Ifive  his  enemies  power,  reputation,  and  authority  to  proceed 
against  his  majesty,  and,  it  might  be,  his  posterity,  according  to 
their  own  engaged  malice. 

9.  Yet  this  motive  made  no  impression  in  him.  *  For,'  he 
laid,  *  no  misfortune,  or  ill  success  that  might  attend  his  en- 
deavour of  defending  himself,  could  expose  him  to  more  incon- 
reniences  than  a  treaty  at  this  time  desired  by  him,  when  he 
mast  be  understood  to  be  willing  to  yield  to  whatsoever  they 
would  require  of  him :  and  how  modest  they  were  like  to  be, 
might  be  judged  by  their  19  propositions,  which  were  tendered 
irhen  their  power  could  not  be  reasonably  understood  to  be  like 
K>  much  to  exceed  his  majesty's  as  at  this  time  it  was  evident  it 
did ;  and  that,  having  now  nothing  to  lose  but  his  honour,  he 
eould  be  only  excusable  to  the  world  by  using  his  industry  to 
the  last  to  oppose  that  torrent,  which  if  it  oppressed  would  over- 
whelm him.'  This  composed  courage  and  magnanimity  of  his 
majesty  seemed  too  philosophical,  and  abstracted  from  the  policy 
of  self-preservation  to  which  men  were  passionately  addicted : 
and  (that  which  was  the  King's  greatest  disadvantage,)  how  many 
loever  were  of  his  mind,  (as  some  few,  and  but  few,  there  were,) 
DO  man  durst  publicly  avow  that  he  was  so ;  a  treaty  for  peace 
being  so  popular  a  thing  that  whosoever  opposed  it  would  be 
sure  to  be  by  general  consent  a  declared  enemy  to  his  country. 

10.  That  which  prevailed  with  his  majesty  very  reasonably 
then  (and  indeed  it  proved  equally  advantageous  to  him  after- 
wards) was,  *  that  it  was  most  probable '  (and  his  whole  fortune . 
was  to  be  submitted  at  best  to  probabilities)  *  that,  out  of  their 
pride  and  contempt  of  the  King's  weakness  and  want  of  power, 
the  Parliament  would  refuse  to  treat ;  which  would  be  so  un- 
popular a  thing  that,  as  his  majesty  would  highly  oblige  his 
peo{)le  by  making  the  offer,  so  they  would  lose  the  hearts  of 
them  by  rejecting  it';  which  alone  would  raise  an  army  for  his 
majesty.  That  if  they  should  embrace  it,  the  King  could  not 
but  be  a  gainer ;  for  by  the  propositions  which  they  should 
make  to  him,  he  would  be  able  to  state  the  quarrel  so  clearly. 
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1642  that  it  should  be  more  demonBtrable  to  the  kingdom  than  yi 
was  that  the  war  was  on  his  majesty's  part  purely  defena 
since  he  never  had  and  now  would  not  deny  any  thing  w' 
they  could  in  reason  or  justice  ask.  That  thb  yery  over 
would  necessarily  produce  some  pause  and  delay  in  thdr 
parations  or  motions  of  their  armies ;  for  some  debate  it  i 
needs  have ;  and  during  that  time  men's  minds  would  b 
suspense ;  whereas  his  majesty  should  be  so  fax  from  Blacke 
his  preparations  that  he  might  be  more  yigorous  in  then 
hastening  those  levies  for  which  his  commissions  were  out.' 
tliese  reasons,  and  almost  the  concurrent  desire  and  importv 
of  his  Council,  the  King  was  prevailed  with  to  send  the  eai 
Southampton  and  Dorset,  sir  John  Culpeper,  Chancellor  d 
Exchequer,  and  sir  William  Udall,  (whom  his  majesty  ; 
leave  under  that  pretence  to  intend  the  business  of  his  own 
tune,)  to  the  two  Houses  with  this  message,  which  was  aenl 
X\x\r.  35.  third  day  after  his  standard  was  set  up  : 

11.  'We  have  with  unspeakable  grief  of  heart  long  behdd  thi 
tractions  of  this  our  kingdom.  Our  very  soul  is  full  of  angniih  imi 
may  find  some  remedy  to  prevent  the  miseries  which  are  ready  to 
whehn  this  whole  nation  by  a  civil  war.  And  though  all  our  endea' 
tending  to  the  composing  of  those  unhappy  differences  betwixt  us  aai 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  (though  pursued  by  us  with  all  seal  and 
cerity,)  have  been  hitherto  without  that  success  we  hoped  for,  yet  so 
our  constant  and  earnest  care  to  preserve  the  public  peaoe^  that  we 
not  be  discouraged  from  using  any  expedient  which,  by  the  blnwii 
the  QtoA  of  mercy,  may  lay  a  firm  foundation  of  peace  and  happinc 
ail  our  good  subjects.  To  this  end,  observing  that  many  mistakes 
arisen  by  the  messages,  petitions,  and  answers,  betwixt  us  and  ooi 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  haply  ^  may  be  prevented  by  soiiie 
way  of  treaty,  wherein  the  matters  in  difference  may  be  more  el 
understood  and  more  freely  transacted,  we  have  thought  fit  to  prof 
to  you  that  some  fit  persons  may  be  by  you  enabled  to  treat  wilJ 
like  number  to  be  authorized  by  us,  in  such  a  manner,  and  with 
freedom  of  debate,  as  may  best  tend  to  that  happy  ooncloBioii  whic 
l^oixl  men  desire,  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  Wherein,  as  we  promi 
the  word  of  a  king,  all  safety  and  encouragement  to  such  as  shall  be 
unto  us,  if  you  shall  choose  the  place  where  we  are  for  the  treaty,  1 
we  wholly  leave  to  you,  presuming  the  like  care  of  the  safety  of  tho 
shall  employ,  if  you  shall  name  another  place ;  so  we  assure  you  ax 
our  good  subjects,  that  (to  the  best  of  our  understanding)  nothing 
be  therein  wanting  on  our  part,  which  may  advance  the  true  Prole 

»  ['  happely,'  MS. ;  •  happily,'  LordM'  JaumeiU,} 
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fdligioD,  oppose  Popery  and  sapentition,  secure  the  law  of  the  land,  1642 
(opoa  which  is  built  as  well  our  just  prerogative  as  the  propriety  and 
fibstyof  the  subject,)  confirm  all  just  power  and  privileges  of  Parliament, 
nd  render  ns  and  our  people  truly  happy  by  a  good  understanding 
betwixt  UB  and  our  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Bring  with  you  as  firm 
neolations  to  do  your  duty ;  and  let  all  our  good  people  join  with  us  in 
<nr  pnyers  to  Almighty  God  for  his  blessing  upon  this  work.  If  this 
proposition  shall  be  rejected  by  you,  we  have  done  our  duty  so  amply  that 
God  will  absolve  us  &om  the  guilt  of  any  of  that  blood  which  must  be 
■pilt;  snd  what  opinion  soever  other  men  may  have  of  our  power,  we 
tMore  yon  nothing  but  our  Christian  and  pious  care  to  prevent  the  effusion 
of  Uood  hath  begot  this  motion ;  our  provision  of  men,  arms,  and  money, 
being  euch  as  may  secure  us  from  further  violence,  till  it  please  Grod  to 
open  the  eyes  of  our  people.' 

12.  This  message  had  the  same  reception  his  majesty  believed 
it  would  have ;  and  was  indeed  received  with  unheard  of  inso- 
lence and  contempt.     For  the  earl  of  Southampton  and  sir  John 
^peper,  desiring  to  appear  themselves  before  any  notice  should 
^ve  of  their  coming,  made  such  haste  that   they  were  at 
Westminster  in  the  morning  shortly  after  the  Houses  met.     The  Aug.  27. 
•wrl  of  Southampton  went  into  the  House  of  Peers,  where  he 
^as  scarce  sat  down  in  his  place  when,  with  great  passion,  he  was 
^ed  upon  to  withdraw,  albeit  he  told  them  he  had  a  message 
^  them  from  the  King,  and  there  could  be  no  exception  to  his 
'Ordship's  sitting  in  the  House  upon  their  own  grounds,  he  hav- 
ing had  leave  from  the  House  to  attend  his  majesty.     However, 
ite  was  compelled  to  withdraw ;  and  then  they  sent  the  gentleman- 
Oaher  of  the  House  to  him,  to  require  his  message ;  which  his 
lordship  said  he  was  by  the  King's  command  to  deliver  himself, 
and  refused  therefore  to  send  it  except  the  Lords  made  an  order 
that  he  should  not  [deliver  it  himself]  ;  which  they  did,  and 
thereupon  he  sent  it  to  them ;   which  they  no  sooner  received 
than  they  sent  him  word  that  he  should,  at  his  peril,  immediately 
depart  the  town,  and  that  they  would  take  care  that    their 
answer  to  the  message  should  be  sent  to  him.     And  so  the  earl 
of  Southampton  departed  the  town,  reposing  himsel    in  better 
company  at  the  house  of  a  noble  person  seven  or  eight  miles  o£f. 
Whilst  the  earl  had  this  skirmish  with  the  Lords,  sir  John  Cul- 
peper  attended  the  Commons,  forbearing  to  go  into  the  House 
without  leave,  because  there  had  been  an  order,  (which  is  men- 
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1642  tioned  before  \)  tliat  all  the  members  who  were  not  pieseut  aT 
such  a  day  should  not  presume  to  sit  there  till  they  had  paici 
£  I  oo,  and  given  the  House  satisfaction  in  the  cause  of  tbeLx" 
absence.     But  he  sent  word  to  the  Speaker  that  he  had  a  ma — 
sage  from  the  King  to  tliem,  and  that  he  desired  to  deliver  it  i 
his  place  in  the  House.     After  some  debate  (for  there 
yet  some  who  thought  it  as  unreasonable  as  irregular  to  deny 
member  of  the  House  against  whom  there  had  not  been  the  l 
public  objection,  and  a  Privy-Councillor  who  had  been  in  iUI 
times  used  there  with  great  reverence,  leave  to  deliver  a  mi 
from  the  King  in  his  own  place  as  a  member,)  it  was  abeoliitel; 
resolved  that  he  should  not  sit  in  the  House,  but  that  he  sboolcX 
deliver  his  message  at  the  bar,  and  immediately  withdraw;  whiefts 
he  did  accordingly. 

13.  And  then  the  two  Houses  met  at  a  conference,  and  reid 
the  King's  message  with  great  superciliousness;  and  witluntw^ 
Aiiir.  17.  d:iys^,  with  less  difficulty  and  opposition  than  can  be  beliereAv 
agreed  upon  their  answer ;  the  King's  messengers,  in  the  meaD 
time,  being  of  that  quality,  not  receiving  ordinary  civility  fsoai 
any  members  of  either  House  ;  they  who  were  very  willing  to 
have  paid  it,  not  daring  for  their  own  safety  to  come  near  th^r 
and  the  others  looking  upon  them  as  servants  to  a  master  whom 
they  had  and  meant  farther  to  oppress.     Private  oonfiBreiicei 
they  had  with  some  of  the  principal  governors ;  from  whom  thej 
received  no  other  advice  but  that,  if  the  King  had  any  care  of 
himself  or  his  posterity,  he  should  immediately  come  to  London, 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  Parliament,  and  comply  in 
wliat soever  they  proposed.     The  answer  which  they  retimed  to 
the  King  was  this: 


14.     The  answer  of  the  Lord*  and  Commons  to  h\$  HN^wly'f 

of  the  2^ih  qfAugmst,  164a. 

'  May  it  please  your  majesty : 
'  The  Lords  and  Commons,  in  Parliament  assembled,  haviiig 
your  majesty^s  message  of  the  25th  of  August,  do  with  mnbh  grief 
the  dangerous  and  distracted  state  of  this  kingdom ;  wbioh  wa  have  by  all 
means  endeavoured  to  prevent,  both  by  our  several  advioea  and  petitioBS 
to  your  majesty ;  which  have  been  not  only  without  aaooen,  bat  tliam 

^  [See  book  v,  §  362.]  '  [on  the  lame  day.] 
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>Uowed  that  which  no  ill  coozkBel  in  former  times  hath  produced,  or  1642 
«  hath  seen,  namely,  those  several  proclamations  and  declarations 
i  both  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  whereby  their  actions  are  declared 
iable  and  their  persons  traitors.  And  thereupon  your  majesty  hath 
your  standard  against  them,  whereby  you  have  put  the  two  Houses 
lament,  and  in  them  this  whole  kingdom,  out  of  your  protection  ; 
t  until  your  majesty  shall  recall  those  proclamations  and  dedara- 
Thereby  the  earl  of  Essex  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  their 
nts  and  assistants,  and  such  as  have  obeyed  and  executed  their 
.nds  and  directions  according  to  their  duties,  are  declared  traitors 
iTwise  delinquents,  and  until  the  standard  set  up  in  pursuance  of 
id  proclamations  be  taken  down,  your  majesty  hath  put  us  into 
»  condition  that,  whilst  we  so  remain,  we  cannot,  by  the  funda- 
L  privileges  of  Parliament,  the  public  trust  reposed  in  us,  or  with 
Deral  good  and  safety  of  this  kingdom,  give  your  majesty  any  other 
r  to  this  message/ 

When  the  King's  messengers  returned  with  this  answer 
ftttingham,  all  men  saw  to  what  they  most  trust,  and  the 
believed  he  should  be  no  farther  moved  to  make  addresses 
em.     And  yet  all  hopes  of  an  army,  or  any  ability  to  resist 
violence,  seemed  so  desperate,  that  he  was  privately  advised 
lose  whom  he  trusted  as  much  as  any,  and  those  whose  affec- 
were  as  entire  to  him  as  any  men's,  to  give  all  other 
^hts  over,  and  instantly  to  make  all  imaginable  haste  to 
Ion,  and  to  appear  in  the  Parliament-house  before  they  had 
ixpectation  of  him.     And  they  conceived  there  would  be 
likelihood  for  him  to  prevail  that  way  than  by  any  army 
as  like  to  raise.     And  it  must  be  solely  imputed  to  his 
sty's  own  magnanimity  that  he  took  not  that  course.    How- 
he  was  contented  to  make  so  much  farther  use  of  their  pride 
passion  as  to  give  them  occasion,  by  another  message,  to 
ish  more  of  it  to  the  people ;  and  therefore,  within  three 
after  the  return  of  his  messengers,  he  sent  the  lord  Falk- 
liis  principal   Secretary  of  State,  with  a  reply  to  their 
er  in  these  words ' : 

*  We  will  not  repeat  what  means  we  have  used  to  prevent  the 
fTous  and  distracted  estate  of  the  kingdom,  nor  how  those  means 
been  interpreted;  because,  being  desirous  to  avoid  the  effusion  of 
,  we  are  willing  to  decline  all  memory  of  former  bitterness  that 
L  render  our  offer  of  a  treaty  less  readily  accepted.  We  never  did 
re,  nor  ever  intended  to  declare,  both  our  Houses  of  Parliament 

'  [Received  and  read  in  both  Houses  on  Sept,  5.] 
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1642  traitors,  or  set  np  our  standard  agunst  tbem,  And  much  l«n  to  pot 
them  and  this  kingdom  oat  of  our  protection :  we  utterly  profeM  agaiut 
it  before  God  and  the  world.  And  foiiheri  to  remove  all  powUe 
scruples  which  maj  hinder  the  treaty  so  much  desired  by  ns^  we  hcnbj 
promise,  so  that  a  day  be  appointed  by  you  for  the  iwoldng  of  yoar 
declarations  against  all  persons  as  traitors,  or  otherwise,  for  aasistiBg  si, 
we  shall,  with  all  cheeHulness,  upon  the  same  day  recall  our  prodiim^ 
tions  and  declarations,  and  take  down  our  standard.  In  which  treatj,  «e 
shall  be  ready  to  grant  any  thing  that  shall  be  really  for  the  good  dt  oor 
subjects :  conjuring  you  to  consider  the  bleeding  oondition  of  Irdand, 
and  the  dangerous  condition  of  England,  in  as  high  a  degree  as  by  thne 
our  offers  we  have  declared  oursdf  to  do ;  and  astaring  yon  that  oor 
chief  desire,  in  this  world,  is  to  beget  a  good  understanding  and  motosl 
confidence  betwixt  us  and  our  two  Houses  of  Parliament.* 

1 7.  This  message  had  no  better  effect  or  reception  than  the 
former ;  their  principal  officers  being  sent  down,  since  the  kst 
message,  to  Northampton,  to  put  the  army  into  a  readinen  to 
march.  And  now  they  required  the  earl  of  Essex  himself  to 
make  haste  thither,  that  no  more  time  might  be  lost ;  aendiiig 
Sept.  6.  by  the  lord  Falkland,  within  two  days,  this  answer  to  the 
King:— 

18.  To  the  Kin^a  mott  excellent  me^'eety  t 

The  humble  answer  ajid  petition  of  the  Lords  and  Commoms  anemhlfi 
in  Parliament  unto  the  Kint/'e  last  message, 

*■  May  it  please  your  majesty : 
*  If  we,  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament  iMemUed,  dioiild 
repeat  all  the  ways  we  have  taken,  the  endeavours  we  havo  oaed,  and  the 
expressions  we  have  made  unto  your  majesty,  to  prevent  thoae  distncAicnB 
and  dangers  your  majesty  speaks  of,  we  should  too  muoh  enlazge  this  nfilj. 
Therefore,  as  we  humbly,  so  shall  we  only,  let  your  majesty  know,  thiKt 
we  cannot  recede  from  our  former  answer,  for  the  reaaona  theran  ei- 
presRed.  For  that  your  majesty  hath  not  taken 'down  yoar  staadaid, 
recalled  your  proclamations  and  declarations,  whereby  yon  haTo  deoland 
the  actions  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  be  treaaonaUe  and  their 
persons  traitors ;  and  you  have  published  the  same  ainoe  your  maHnge  d 
the  25th  of  August,  by  your  late  instructions  sent  to  your  eommisiioBffi 
of  array ;  which  standard  being  taken  down,  and  the  dedaratiflnSi  pn^ 
clamations,  and  instructions  recalled,  if  your  majesty  shall  then,  iqMB 
this  our  humble  petition,  leaving  your  forces,  return  unto  yoar  Pariiament» 
and  receive  their  faithful  advice,  your  majesty  will  find  sneh  ni|iriWBiiiin 
of  our  fidelities  and  duties  as  shsJl  assure  yon  that  yoar  aafety,  honoary 
and  greatness,  can  only  be  found  in  the  affections  of  yoar  people  mad  tba 
sincere  counsels  of  your  Parliament ;  whose  constant  and  w^wliMmi— gw^ 
endeavours  and  consultations  have  passed  through  diffionltiee  onheard  fA, 
only  to  secure  your  kingdoms  from  the  violent  misfthitA  and  dangcn 
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messages,  which  have  been  bo  fraitlees,  that,  though  we  have  descended  1642 
to  desire  and  press  it,  not  so  much  as  a  treaty  can  be  obtained ;  unless 
w«  would  denude  ourself  of  all  force  to  defend  us  from  a  visible  strength 
marching  against  uc,  and  admit  those  persons  as  traitors  to  us  who, 
according  to  their  dutj,  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  the  law,  have 
appeared  in  defence  of  us,  their  King  and  liege  lord,  (whom  we  are 
boand  in  conscience  and  honour  to  preserve,)  though  we  disclaimed  all 
oar  prodamattons,  and  declarations,  and  the  erecting  of  our  standard,  as 
against  our  Parliament.  All  we  have  now  left  in  our  power  is,  to  express 
the  deep  sense  we  have  of  the  public  misery  of  this  kingdom,  in  which  is 
inTolTed  that  of  our  distressed  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  to  apply  ourself 
to  our  necessary  defence,  wherein  we  wholly  rely  upon  the  providence  of 
God,  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  the  affection  of  our  good  people ;  so  far 
we  are  from  putting  them  out  of  our  protection.  When  you  shall  desire 
a  treaty  of  us,  we  shall  piously  remember  whose  blood  is  to  be  spilt  in 
this  quarrel,  and  cheerfully  embrace  it.  And  as  no  other  reason  induced 
OS  to  leave  our  city  of  London  but  that  with  honour  and  safety  we  could 
not  stay  there,  nor  [to]  raise  any  force  but  for  the  necessary  defence  of 
our  person  and  the  law,  against  levies  in  opposition  to  both ;  so  we  shall 
suddenly  and  most  willingly  return  to  the  one,  and  disband  the  other,  as 
soon  as  those  causes  shall  be  removed.  The  God  of  heaven  direct  you, 
and  in  mercy  divert  those  judgments  which  hang  over  this  nation ;  and 
so  deal  with  us  and  our  posterity,  as  we  desire  the  preservation  and 
advancement  of  the  true  Protestant  religion,  the  law,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  the  just  rights  of  Parliament,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.* 

23.  When  the  King  came  to  Darby,  he  received  clear  infor- 
mation from  the  well  afifected  party  in  Shrewsbury  that  that 
town  was  at  his  devotion,  and  that  the  very  iiimour  of  his 
majesty's  purpose  of  coming  thither  bad  driven  away  all  those  . 
who  were  most  inclined  to  sedition.  And  therefore,  as  well  in 
regard  of  the  strong  and  pleasant  situation  of  it,  (one  side  being 
defended  by  the  Severn,  on  the  other  having  a  secure  passage 
into  Wales,  the  confines  of  Montgomeryshire  extending  very 
near  the  town,)  as  for  the  correspondence  with  Worcester,  of 
which  city  he  hoped  well,  and  that  by  his  being  at  Shrewsbury 
he  should  be  as  well  able  to  secure  Chester  as  by  carrying  his 
whole  train  so  far  north  ;  besides  that  the  other  might  give  some 
apprehension  of  his  going  into  Ireland,  which  had  been  formerly 
mentioned;  his  majesty  resolved  for  that  town;  and,  after  one 
day's  stay  at  Darby,  by  easy  marches  he  went  thither,  drawing 
his  whole  small  forces  to  a  rendezvous  by  Wellington,  a  day's  Sept.  19. 
march  short  of  Shrewsbury.  And  that  being  the  first  time  that 
they  were  together,  his  majesty  then  caused  his  military  orders 
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1642  them  who  coukl  doclare  whom  they  would  deliuquents,  andwlp 
w^ould  infallibly  declare  all  such  who  had  not  concurred  with 
them.   And  the  advantage  the  King  received  by  those  overtues 
and  the  pride,  frowardness,  and  pcrverseness  of  the  rebels,  is  Dot. 
imaginable  ;  his  levies  of  men,  and  all  other  preparatians  fortli€^ 
war,  being  incredibly  advanced  from  the  time  of  his  first  IMS'" 
sage.     Prince  Eupert  lay  still  with  the  horse  at  Leicester ;  sod 
though  he,  and  some  of  the  principal  officers  with  him  were  diff — 
contented  to  that  degree  upon  the  King's  first  message 
desire  of  a  treaty,  as  like  not  only  lo  destroy  all  hopes  of 
an  army  but  to  sacrifice  those  who  were  raised,  that  they 
not  without   some   thoughts,  at  least   discourseSy   of 
violence  to  the  principal   advisers  of  it,  he    now   found  hifl 
numbers  uicreased  and  better  resolved  by  it ;  and  from  York- 
shire, Lincolnshire,  and  Staffordshire,  came  very  good  recruits 
of  foot ;  so  that,  his  cannon  and  munition  being  likewise  eome 
up  from  York,  within  twenty  days  his  numbers  began  to  look 
towards  an  army,  and  there  was  another  air  in  all  men's  &ee& 
Yet  Nottingham  seemed  not  a  good  post  for  his  majesty  to  stay 
longer  at ;  and  therefore,  about  the  middle  of  September,  (the 
carl  of  Essex  being  then  with  his  whole  army  at  Northampton,) 
his  majesty  marched  from  Nottingham  to  Darby ;  being  not  thai 
resolved  whether  to  bend  his  course  to  Shrewsbury  or  Chestori 
not  well  knowing  the  temper  of  those  towns,  in  both  which  the 
parliament  party  had  been  very  active,  but  resolving  to  sitdowB 
near  the  borders  of  Wales,  where  the  power  of  the  ParliamaBi 
had  been  least  prevalent,  and  where  some  regiments  of  foot  were 
Sept.  1 1 .  levyiug  for  his  service.     Before  his  leaving  Nottingham,  as  » 
farewell  to  his  hopes  of  a  treaty,  and  to  make  the  deeper  sensa 
and  impression  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  those  who  had  flo 
pertinaciously  rejected  it,  his  majesty  sent  this  message  to  the 
Houses : 

22.  *  Who '  have  taken  most  ways,  nied  most  endeavoan,  and  madB 
most  real  expressions,  to  prevent  the  present  distraotiona  and  daiigv% 
let  all  the  world  judge,  as  well  by  former  passages,  as  by  our  two  last 

^  [In  the  Lord*  Journals,  V.  350,  this  message  begins^  '  We  havs 
taken,*  and  a  fresh  sentence  commences  at  the  word%  '  Let  all  the  worid 
judge  * ;  bat  the  reading  in  the  text  seems  probably  more  ooirreat.] 
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Bttiagei,  which  have  been  bo  fimitless,  that,  thoagh  we  have  deicended  1643 

^  desire  and  press  it,  not  so  much  as  a  treaty  can  be  obtained ;  unless 

^  would  denude  ourself  of  all  force  to  defend  us  from  a  visible  strength 

■Bsitching  against  uf,  and  admit  those  persons  as  traitors  to  us  who, 

^ooording  to  their  duty,  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  the  law,  have 

appeared  in  defence  of  us,  their  King  and  liege  lord,    (whom  we  are 

^^oosid.  in  conscience  and  honour  to  preserve,)  though  we  disclaimed  all 

^or  proclamations,  and  declarations,  and  the  erecting  of  our  standard,  as 

against  our  Parliament.    All  we  have  now  left  in  our  power  is,  to  express 

^  <le«p  sense  we  have  of  the  public  misery  of  this  kingdom,  in  which  is 

"'^^^'V'ed  that  of  our  distressed  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  to  apply  ourself 

**  oxur  necessary  defence,  wherein  we  wholly  rely  upon  the  providence  of 

>ody  -the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  the  affection  of  our  good  people ;  so  far 

^  ^*^  from  putting  them  out  of  our  protection.    When  you  shall  desire 

'  ^I'^^ikty  of  us,  we  shall  piously  remember  whose  blood  is  to  be  spilt  in 

^  ^^narrel,  and  cheerfully  embrace  it.    And  as  no  other  reason  induced 

*  ^^  leave  our  city  of  London  but  that  with  honour  and  safety  we  could 

^    stay  there,  nor  [to]  raise  any  force  but  for  the  necessary  defence  of 

"^  p«non  and  the  law,  against  levies  in  opposition  to  both  ;  so  we  shall 

i^^«nly  and  most  willingly  return  to  the  one,  and  disband  the  other,  as 

^"^'^  as  those  causes  shall  be  removed.    The  God  of  heaven  direct  you, 

^^  in  mercy  divert  those  judgments  which  hang  over  this  nation ;  and 

*^  ^eal  with   us  and  our  posterity,  as  we  desire  the  preservation  and 

^'^ancement  of  the  true  Protestant  religion,  the  law,  and  the  liberty  of 

^  subject,  the  just  rights  of  Parliament,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.* 

23.  When  the  King  came  to  Darby,  he  received  clear  infor- 
mation from  the  well  affected  party  in  Shrewsbury  that  that 
town  was   at  his  devotion,  and  that  the  very  rumour  of  his 
majesty's  purpose  of  coming  thither  had  driven  away  all  those    . 
who  were  most  inclined  to  sedition.      And  therefore,  as  well  in 
regard  of  the  strong  and  pleasant  situation  of  it,  (one  side  being 
defended  by  the  Severn,  on  the  other  having  a  secure  passage 
into  Wales,  the  confines  of  Montgomeryshire  extending  very 
near  the  town,)  as  for  the  correspondence  with  Worcester,  of 
which  city  he  hoped  well,  and  that  by  his  being  at  Shrewsbury 
he  should  be  as  well  able  to  secure  Chester  as  by  carrying  his 
whole  train  so  far  north  ;  besides  that  the  other  might  give  some 
apprehension  of  his  going  into  Ireland,  which  had  been  formerly 
mentioned;  his  majesty  resolved  for  that  town;  and,  after  one 
day's  stay  at  Darby,  by  easy  marches  he  went  thither,  drawing 
his  whole  small  forces  to  a  rendezvous  by  Wellington,  a  day's  Sept.  19. 
march  short  of  Shrewsbury.     And  that  being  the  first  time  that 
they  were  together,  his  majesty  then  caused  his  military  orders 
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1642  for  the  cliscij)line  and  government  of  the  anny  to  lie  read  iit  tb*? 
head  of  each  regiment ;  and  then,  which  is  not  fit  ever  to  b*!' 
forgotten,  patting  liimself  in  the  middle,  where  he  might  be  l)e£^ 
heard,  not  much  unlike  the  emperor  Trajan,  who,  when  he  mad^ 
Sura  great  marshal  of  the  empire,  gave  him  a  sword,  Baying'* 
'  Receive  this  sword  of  me  ;  and  if  I  command  as  I  ought,  employ 
it  in  my  defence ;  if  I  do  otherwise,  draw  it  against  me,  and 
take  my  life  from  mo  V  his  majesty  made  this  speech  to  hLflfr 
soldiers : 


24.  '  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  these  orders  read :  it  is  your  part, 
your  several  places,  to  observe  them  exactly.    The  time  cannot  be  I  nag 
before  we  come  to  action,  therefore  yon  have  the  more  reason  to 
careful :  and  I  must  tell  you,  I  shall  be  very  severe  in  the  pmushing 
those,  of  what  condition  soever,  who  tranB^gress  these  instmctioiii.     I 
cannot   suspect  your  courage  and  resolution ;  your  oonscienoe  and  joor 
loyalty  hath  brought  you  hither,  to  fight  for  your  religion,  yonr  KiB^» 
and  the  laws  of  the  land.    You  shall  meet  with  no  enemies  but  tnifar% 
most  of  them  Brownists,  Anabaptists,  and  atheists ;   such  who  dnre  ts 
destroy  both  Church  and  State,  and  who  have  already  oondenmed  job  to 
ruin  for  being  loyal  to  us.    That  you  may  see  what  use  I  mean  to  miks 
of  your  valour,  if  it  please  Grod  to  bless  it  with  success,  I  have  thoagbt  ft 
to  publish  my  resolution  to  you  in  a  Protestation ;  which  when  yon  ksit 
heard  me  moke,  you  ^dll  believe  you  cannot  fight  in  a  better  qnanri;  ii 
which  I  promise  to  live  and  die  with  you.* 

25.  The  Protestation  his  majesty  was  then  pleased  to  mab 
was  in  these  words  : 

26.  '  I  do  promise  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  Grod,  and  as  I  hops  fa 
his  blessing  and  protection,  that  I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  deftid 
and  maintain  The  true  reformed  Protettant  rdigion  etiMitked  t's  lAf 
Church  of  England,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  the  same  will  Vn 
and  die. 

27.  'I  desire  to  govern  by  the  known  laaoi  of  ike  lamd,  and  that  tk 
liherty  and  property  of  the  subject  may  be  by  them  preserved  with  tk 
name  care  as  my  own  just  rights.  And  if  it  please  Grod,  by  his  bltMiwg 
upon  this  army,  raised  for  my  necessary  defence,  to  preserve  me  from  thii 
rebellion,  I  do  solemnly  and  faithfully  promise^  in  the  sight  of  God,  to 
maintain  the  just  privileges  and  freedom  of  Parliamieni,  and  to  govei 
by  the  hnouni  laws  of  the  land  to  my  utmost  power;  and  paitiealariyt  to 
olwerve  inviolably  the  laws  consented  to  hg  me  tkia  PaHiamad,  In  the 
mean  while,  if  this  time  of  war,  and  the  great  necessity  and  straits  I  IB 
now  driven  to,  beget  any  violation  of  those,  I  hope  it  shall  be  !m|mted  I7 
(lod  and  men  to  the  authors  of  this  war,  and  not  to  me,  who  havs  M 
earnestly  laboured  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  this  Idngdom. 

*  [Aur.  Victor,  De  Caesaribus,  c.  xiii.] 
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28.  '  When  I  willingly  fail  in  these  particulars,  I  will  expect  no  aid  or  1042 
relief  from  any  man,  or  protection  from  Heaven.    But  in  this  resolution, 
I  hope  for  the  cheerful  assistance  of  all  good  men,  and  am  confident  of 
God's  blessing.' 

29.  This  Protestation,  and  the  manner  and  solemnity  of  mak- 
ing it,  gave  not  more  life  and  encouragement  to  the  little  army 
than  it  did  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  the  gentry  and  inhabi- 
tants of  those  parts ;  into  whom  the  Parliament  had  infused, 
that,  if  his  majesty  prevailed  by  force,  he  would  with  the  same 
power  abolish  all  those  good  laws  which  had  been  made  this 
Parliament ;  so  that  they  looked  upon  this  Protestation  as  a 
more  ample  security  for  their  enjoying  the  benefit  of  those  Acts 
than  the  royal  assent  he  had  before  given.  And  a  more  general 
and  passionate  expression  of  affection  cannot  be  imagined  than 
he  received  by  the  people  of  those  counties  of  Darby,  Stafford, 
and  Shropshire,  as  he  passed,  or  a  better  reception  than  he  found 

at  Shrewsbury,  into  which  town  he  entered  on  Tuesday  the  20th  Sept.  so. 
of  September. 

30.  It  will  be,  and  was  then,  wondered  at,  that  since  the 
Parliament  had  a  full  and  well  formed  army  before  the  King  had 
one  fiill  regiment,  and  the  earl  of  Essex  was  himself  come  to 
Northampton  some  days  before  his  majesty  went  from  Notting- 
ham, his  lordship  neither  disquieted  the  King  whilst  he  stayed 
there,  nor  gave  him  any  disturbance  in  his  march  to  Shrewsbury; 
which  if  he  had  done,  he  might  either  have  taken  him  prisoner, 
or  so  dispersed  his  small  power  that  it  would  never  have  been 
possible  for  him  to  have  gotten  an  army  together.  But  as  the 
earl  had  not  yet  received  his  instructions,  so  they  upon  whom  he 
depended  avoided  that  expedition  out  of  mere  pride  and  con- 
tempt of  the  King's  forces,  and  upon  a  presumption  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  raise  such  a  power  as  would  be  able 
to  look  their  army  in  the  face ;  but  that,  when  he  had  in  vain 
tried  all  other  ways,  and  those  who  not  only  followed  him  upon 
their  own  charges  but  supported  those  who  were  not  able  to  bear 
their  own,  (for  his  army  was  maintained  and  paid  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  served  likewise  in  their  own  persons,)  were 
grown  weary  and  unable  longer  to  bear  that  burden,  his  majesty 
would  be  forced  to  put  himself  into  their  arms  for  protection 
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1642  and  subsistence.     And  [if]  such  a  victory  withont  blood  bd    I 
crowned  all  their  designs,  and  if  their  army,  which  they  pre-    I 
tended  to  raise  only  for  thoir  defence  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
King's  person,  had  been  able  to  prevent  the  King*B  raisiiig  inj,    I 
or  if  the  King  in  that  melancholic  conjuncture  at  Nottingba 
had  returned  to  Whitehall,  he  had  justified  all  their  proceedlop. 
and  could  never  after  have  refused  to  yield  to  whatsoever  they 
proposed. 

31.  And  it  is  most  certain  that  the  common  Boldiers  of  the 
army  were  generally  persuaded  that  they  should  never  be  hroo^ 
to  fight,  but  that  the  King  was  in  truth  little  better  than  is* 
prisoned  by  evil  counsellors^  midignants^  delinq%tents,Biid  ecmdiat, 
(the  t^rms  applied  to  his  whole  party,)  and  would  gladly  cfioe 
to  his  Parliament  if  he  could  break  from  that  company,  which  he 
would  undoubtedly  do  if  their  army  came  once  to  such  a  du- 
tance  that  his  majesty  might  make  an  escape  to  them.  And  ia 
this  kind  of  discourse  they  were  so  sottish,  that  they  were  pe^ 
suaded  that  those  persons  of  whose  piety,  honour,  and  integiity 
they  had  received  heretofore  the  greatest  testimony,  were  not 
turned  Papists,  and  that  the  small  army  and  forces  the  Sing 
had  consisted  of  no  other  than  Papists.  Insomuch  as  truly  thoie 
of  the  King's  party  who  promised  themselves  any  support  boi 
from  the  comfort  of  their  own  consciences,  or  relied  upon  soy 
other  means  than  from  God  Almighty,  could  hardly  have  made 
their  expectations  appear  reasonable ;  for  they  were  in  truth 
possessed  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

32.  Portsmouth,  the  strongest  and  best  fortified  town  then  in 
Sept.  3.  the  kingdom,  was  surrendered  to  them ;  colonel  Qoring,  about 

the  beginning  of  September,  though  he  had  seemed  to  be  so  long 
resolved  and  prepared  to  expect  a  siege,  and  had  been  sappUed 
with  moneys  according  to  his  own  proposal,  was  brought  so  lov, 
that  he  gave  it  up,  only  for  liberty  to  transport  himself  beyond 
seas  and  for  his  officers  to  repair  to  the  King.  And  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  there  might  be  no  more  occasion  to  mention  lum 
hereafter,  after  this  repeated  treachery ;  and  that  his  incompa^ 
able  dexterity  and  sagacity  had  not  prevailed  so  far  over  those 
who  had  been  so  often  deceived  by  him,  as  to  make  it  abeolntely 
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necessary  to  speak  at  large  of  him  more  than  once  before  this  10^2 

disconrse  comes  to  an  end  ^. 

33.  The  marquis  of  Hartford,  though  he  had  so  much  dis- 

'  [Hie  following  account  of  the  surrender  of  Portsmouth  is  given  in  the 
Xi^«,  pp.  183-4,  where  it  follows  the  notice  of  the  jsetting  up  of  the  standard 
■t  Nottingham : — 

'And  within  three  or  four  days,  the  news  arrived  that  Portsmouth  was 
IM  up,  which  almost  struck  the  King  to  the  heart.    Goring,  who  had 
vnriTed  so  much  money  from  the  Parliament,  to  mend  the  fortifications, 
ttd  10  much  [from]  the  Queen,  to  provide  men  and  victuals  and  ammuni- 
wiB»  that  he  might  be  able  to  defend  himself  when  he  should  be  forced  to 
«<clare,  which  he  expected  to  be  much  sooner,  and  could  not  expect  to  be 
'ii^ttoy  relieved,  had  neither  mended  the  fortifications  or  provided  any 
viog  for  his  defence,  but  had  spent  all  the  money  in  good  fellowship,  or 
Mi(  it  at  play,  the  temptation  of  either  of  which  vices  he  never  could 
vwiit.    So  that  when  he  could  no  longer  defer  giving  the  Parliament  a 
^ii^  answer,  he  had  only  the  lord  Wentworth  and  Mr.  Thomas  Weston, 
who  came  to  enjoy  the  delight  of  his  company,  which  was  very  attractive, 
^  for  whom  he  had  promised  to  raise  troops  of  horse,  and  three  or  four 
^(^try  gentlemen,  who  repaired  thither  upon  the  first  news  of  his  de- 
^'^nng.  with  so  small  a  number  of  men  as  was  fitter  for  their  equipage 
^  retinue  than  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  and  an  addition  of  twenty 
^  thirty  common  men  to  his  garrison  which  the  kindness  of  some  friencU 
^  tapplied  [him]  with :  and  in  this  sUte  sir  Will.  WaUer  found  him  and  the 
P^  when  he  came  before  it,  and  when  he  was  deprived  of  all  oommuni- 
^tion  by  land  or  sea.     He  continued  in  the  same  jollity  from  the  time  he 
^  besieged,  and  suffered  the  enemy  to  approach  as  he  pleased,  without 
^orbing  him  by  any  brisk  sally  or  soldierly  action,  which  all  men  ex- 
pected from  him  who  were  best  acquainted  with  his  other  infirmities ;  and 
^fter  the  end  of  about  three  weeks,  he  delivered  the  town,  upon  no  other 
>Dndition8  than  the  liberty  for  all  who  had  a  mind  to  go  away,  and  his  own 
rannportation  into  Holland.     When  he  recovered  and  restored  himself  to 
he  King  and  Queen's  favour  and  trust  after  his  foul  tergiversation,  he 
ad  great  thoughts  in  his  heat  of  power  and  authority,  for  his  ambition 
ras  always  the  first  deity  he  sacrificed  to ;  and  it  was  proposed  by  him, 
nd  consented  to,  that  when  the  King  should  find  it  necessary  to  put  him- 
tU  into  the  field,  (which  was  thought  would  be  fit  for  him  to  do  much 
wner,)  the  Queen  should  retire  to  Portsmouth  :  and  that  was  the  reason 
'hy  the  Queen  was  so  solicitous  that  it  might  be  put  into  a  good  condition; 
nd  by  this  means  he  should  be  sure  never  to  be  reduced  into  any  straits 
ithout  a  powerful  relief,  and  should  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  make 
ood  conditions  for  himself  in  all  events.     But  when  the  Parliament's 
ower  was  so  much  increased  and  the  King's  abated  that  the  Queen  re- 
vived to  transport  herself  beyond  the  seas,  the  edge  of  his  zeal  was  taken 
S^  and  he  thought  Portsmouth  too  low  a  sphere  for  him  to  move  iu  ;  and 
ie  keeping  a  town  (which  must  follow  the  fate  of  the  kingdom)  was  not 
fit  portion  for  him ;  and  so  he  cared  not  to  lose  what  he  did  not  care  to 
eep.     And  it  were  to  be  wished,'  etc.,  as  above,  §  3a.] 
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1642  credited  the   earl  of  Bedfurd's  soldiery,  and  dishearteiktl  iii? 
great  army,  that  the  earl  of  Bedford  (after  lying  in  the  fielils 
four  or  five  nights  within  less  than  cannon  shot  of  the  castle  tod 
town,  and  after  having  rofused  to  fight  a  duel  with  the  marquis* 
to  which  he  provoked  him  hy  a  challenge)  sent  sir  John  Nor- 
cott,  under  pretence  of  a  treaty  and  the  godly  care  to  avoid  the 
effusion  of  Christian  blood,  in  plain  English  to  desire  that  he 
might  fairly  and  peaceably  draw  off  his  forces,  and  march  aviy  ; 
the  which,  how  reasonable  a  request  soever  it  was,  the  maiqou 
refused,  sending  them  word  that  as  they  came  thither  upon 
their  own  counsels,  so  they  should  get  off  as  they  could,  and  at 
Sept.  6.  last  they  did  draw  off,  and  march  above  a  dozen  miles  off  for 
repose,  leaving  the  marquis  for  some  weeks  undisturbed  at  Sher- 
borne ;  yet  when  he  heard  of  the  loss  of  Portsmouth,  the  relief 
whereof  was  his  pi-incipal  business,  and  so  that  those  forM 
would  probably  be  added  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  by  their 
success  give  much  courage  to  his  bashful  army,  and  that  a  good 
regiment  of  horse  which  he  expected  (for  sir  John  Byron  hid 
sent  him  word  from  Oxford  that  he  would  march  towards  hin) 
was  retired  to  the  King,  and  that  the  committees  were  now  s) 
busy  in  the  several  counties  that  the  people  in  all  places  de- 
clared for  the  Parliament,  and  more  particularly  some  stroBg 
and  populous  towns  in  Somersetshire,  as  Taunton,  WellingtoB, 
and  Dunstar  Castle,  by  reason  whereof  it  would  not  be  possible 
Sept.  19.  for  him  to  increase  his  strength ;  he  resolved  to  leave  Sha>- 
borne,  where  his  stay  could  no  way  advance  the  King*s  serriee, 
and  to  try  all  ways  to  get  to  his  majesty.      But  when  he  came 
to  Minyard  [Minehead],  a  port-town,  from  whence  he  made  no 
doubt  he  should  be  able  to  transport  himself  and  his  comptny 
into  Wales,  he  found  the  people  both  of  the  town  and  county  eo 
di{>affected  that  all  the  boats,  of  which  there  used  always  to  be 
great  store  by  reason  of  the  trade  for  cattle  and  com  with 
Wales,  were  industriously  sent  away,  save  only  two ;  so  that,  the 
earl  of  Bedford  having  taken  new  heart  and  being  within  fiovr 
miles  with  his  army,  his  lordship,  with  his  small  cannon  and 
few  foot,  with  the  lord  Paulett,  lord  Seymour,  and  some  gentle- 
men of  Somersetshire,  transported  himself  into  Q! 
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kanng  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  sir  John  Barkley,  Mr.  Digby,  and  1642 
'    Nme  other  officers,  with  their  horse,  (consisting  of  about  one 
bindied  and  twenty,)  to  march  into  Cornwall,  in  hope  to  find 
.    ibt  coQDty  better  prepared  for  their  reception. 

34.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  thinking  those 

fcw  fugitives  not  worth  his  fiarther  care,  and  that  they  would  be 

ttsily  apprehended  by  the  committee  of  the  militia,  which  was 

very  powerful  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  contented  himself  with 

bafing  driven  away  the  marquis,  and  so  expelled  all  hope  of 

nifling  an  army  for  the  King  in  the  west ;  and  retired  with  his 

forces  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  as  sir  William  Waller  had  done  from 

Portsmouth ;  so  that  as  it  was  not  expected  that  the  forces  about 

Us  majesty  could  be  able  to  defend  him  against  so  puissant  an 

vmj,  so  it  was  not  imaginable  that  he  could  receive  any  addi- 

^on  of  strength  from  any  other  parts.      For  wherever  they 

&Kmd  any  person  of  quality  inclined  to  the  King,  or  but  disin- 

cJioed  to  them,  they  immediately  seized  upon  his  person,  and 

tat  him  in  great  triumph  to  the  Parliament,  who  conmiitted 

hm  to  prison,  with  all  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity. 

35.  Thus  they  took  prisoner  the  lord  Mountague  of  Bough- 
ton,  at  his  house  in  Northamptonshire,  a  person  of  great  rever- 
ence, being  above  fourscore  years  of  age,  and  of  unblemished 
reputation,  fordeclaring  himself  unsatisfied  with  their  disobedient 
and  undutiful  proceedings  against  the  King,  and  more  expressly 
against  their  ordinance  for  the  militia;  and  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  a  brother  of  the  House  of  Peers,  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  and  a  nephew,  the  lord  Maundevill  ^,  who  had  as  full  a 
power  in  that  council  as  any  man,  and  a  son  in  the  House  of 
Commons  very  unlike  his  father,  his  lordship  was  committed  to  Sept.  10. 
the  Tower  a  close  prisoner;  and,  though  he  was  afterwards 
remitted  to  more  air',  he  continued  a  prisoner  to  his  death.        June  15. 

36.  Thus  they  took  prisoner  in  Oxfordshire  the  earl  of  Berk- 
shire, and  three  or  four  principal  gentlemen  of  that  county,  and 
committed  them  to  the  Tower,  for  no  other  reason  but  wishing  Aug.  16. 

>  ['Kimbolion'  has  been  subseqaenUy  written  above  thia  name  by 
ClArendon.] 
'  [To  his  lodging  in  the  Savoy.] 
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1642  well  to  the  King  ;  for  they  never  appeared  in  the  least  action  in 
luB  service.      And  thus  they  took  prisoner  the  earl  of  Bath  in 
Devonsliire^  who  neither  had  or  ever  meant  to  do  the  King  the 
least  service,  but  only,  out  of  the  morosity  of  his  own  naton, 
had  before  in  the  House  expressed  himself  not  of  their  miod; 
and  carried  him,  with  many  other  gentlemen  of  Devon  id 
Somerset,  with  a  strong  guard  of  horse  to  London;  where, lilar 
they  had  been  exposed  to  the  rudeness  and  reproach  dit 
common  people,  who  called  them  '  traitors  and  rebels  to  ik 
Parliament,'  and  pursued  them  with  such  usage  as  they  me  to 
the  most  infamous  malefactors,  they  were,  without  ever  heiof 
examined  or  charged  with  any  particular  crime,  committed  to 
several  prisons.     So  that  not  only  all  the  prisons  about  London 
were  quickly  filled  with  persons  of  honour,  and  great  repatitioB 
for  sobriety  and  integrity  to  their  counties,  but  new  prisoiiBweR 
made  for  their  reception  ;  and,  (which  was  a  new  and  barbiroas 
invention,)  very  many  persons  of  very  good  quality,  both  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  were  committed  to  prison  on  board  the  shipe  in 
the  river  of  Thames,  where  they  were  kept  under  decks,  andno 
friend  suffered  to  come  to  them;  by  wliich  many  lost  their Hnk 
And  that  the  loss  of  their  liberty  might  not  be  all  their  piuuiti- 
ment,  it  was  the  usual  course,  (and  very  few  scaped  it,)  after 
any  man  was  committed  as  a  notorious  maligncnU^  (which  vu 
the  brand,)  that  his  estate  and  goods  were  seized  or  plundered, 
by  an  order  from  the  House  of  Commons  or  some  committee,  or 
[by]  the  soldiers,  (who  in  their  march  took  the  goods  of  all  Catho- 
lics and  eminent  malignants  as  lawful  prize),  or  by  the  fdryind 
license  of  the  common  people,  who  were  in  all  places  grown  to 
that  barbarity  and  rage  against  the  nobility  and  gentry,  (under 
the  style  of  cavaliera^)  that  it  was  not  safe  for  any  to  live  st 
their  houses  who  were  taken  notice  of  as  no  votaries  to  tbe 
Parliament. 

37.  So  the  common  people  (no  doubt   by  advice  of  thur 

Aug.  22  superiors)  in  Essex  on  a  sudden  beset  the  house  of  Sir  John 

Lucas,  one  of  the  best  gentlemen  of  that  county,  and  of  the  moet 

eminent  affection  to  the  King,  being  a  gentleman  of  the  pii^ 

'  [The  order  for  his  arrest  is  dated  23  Ang.    Lords'  Jomrmait,  V.  318.] 
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to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and,  upon  pretence  that  he  1642 
f  to  the  King,  possessed  themselves  of  all  his  horses  and 
ied  upon  his  person,  and  used  him  with  all  possible  in- 

not  without  some  threats  to  murder  him :  and  when 
>r  of  Colchester,  whither  he  was  brought,  with  more 

than  the  rest,  offered  to  keep  him  prisoner  in  his  own 
the  pleasure  of  the  Parliament  should  be  farther 
ley  compelled  him,  (for  he  was  willing  to  be  compelled,) 
m  to  the  common  gaol ;  where  he  remained,  glad  of  that 
till  the  Jiouse  of  Commons  removed  him  to  another  Aug.  29. 
rithout  ever  charging  him  with  any  crime,)  having  sent 
rses  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  to  be  used  in  the  service  of 
f\ 

the  same  time  the  same  rabble  entered  the  house  of 
tess  of  Eivers,  near  Colchester,  for  no  other  ground 

she  was  a  Papist,  and  in  few  hours  disfumished  it  of 
lods  which  had  been  many  years  with  great  curiosity 
f,  and  were  not  of  less  value  than  forty  thousand  pounds 

the  countess  herself  hardly  escaping,  after  great  in- 
ad  been  used  to  her  person :  and  [she]  could  never 
ny  reparation  from  the  Parliament '•  So  that  these 
J  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  in  London  and  the 
icent,  gave  sufficient  evidence  to  all  men  how  little  else 
3  to  keep  who  meant  to  preserve  their  allegiance  and 
in  the  full  vigour, 
nust  not  forget,  though  it  cannot  be  remembered  with- 

horror,  that  this  strange  wild-fire  among  the  people 
o  much  and  so  furiously  kindled  by  the  breath  of  the 
at  as  of  the  clergy,  who  both  administered  fuel  and 
le  coals  in  the  Houses  too.     These  men  having  creeped 

at  last  driven  all  learned  and  orthodox  men  from,  the 
lad,  (as  is  before  remembered,)  from  the  beginning  of 
lament,  under  the  notion  of  reformation  and  extirpating 

C8  were  given  by  Parliament  on  Aug.  23  to  the  inhabitants  of 
for  seizing  Sir  John  Lucas"  horses  and  arms.     He  was  sent  to 
use  by  the  Commons  on  Aug.  29.     Lords^  Journals,  V.  319.] 
etitioned  for  redress  on  Aug.  29,  and  an  order  was  issued  for  all 
;.  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  her  goods.     Ibid.  331.] 
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1648  of  Popery,  iufused  seditious  inclinations  into  the  hearts  of  hkd 
against  the  present  government  of  the  Church,  with  mo; 
lil>ellou8  invectives  against  the  State  too.  But  since  the  raisinf 
an  army  and  rejecting  the  King's  last  overture  of  a  treaty,  they 
contained  themselv'is  within  no  bounds,  and  as  freely  and  vhln 
out  control  inveighed  against  the  person  of  the  King  as  theybd 
before  against  the  won>t  malignant;  profanely  and  blasphemoiulj 
applying  whatsoever  had  l)een  spoken  and  declared  by  God  Him- 
self or  the  prophets  against  the  most  wicked  and  impious  kings, 
to  incense  and  stir  up  the  people  against  their  most  gradou 
sovereign. 

40.  There  are  monuments  enough  in  the  seditious  sennan 
at  that  time  piinted,  and  in  the  memories  of  men  of  othen  not 
printed,  of  such  wresting  and  perverting  of  Scripture  to  tlie 
odious  purposes  of  the  preacher,  that  pious  men  will  not  knk 
over   without   trembling.      One  takes  his  text  oat  of  Mom' 
words  in  the  32d  chapter  of  Exodus  and  the  29th  verse,  Cofue- 
crate  yourselves  to-dny  to  ihe  Lord,  even  every  nutn  upon  Us  »a 
afid  upon  his  brother,  tfuit  he  may  bestow  upon  you  a  tietsang 
tJUs  day :  and  from  thence  incites  his  auditory  to  the  atnwet 
prosecution  of  those,  under  what  relation  soever  of  .blood,  neigh- 
bourhood, dependence,  who  concurred  not  in  the  reformatioD 
proposed  by  the  Parliament.     Another  makes   as  bold  with 
David's  words,  in  the  i  Chron.,  22  ch.,  and  the  i6th  vene, 
Arise  there/ore,  and  be  doing  :  and  from  thence  assures  them  it 
was  not  enough  to  wish  well  to  the  Parliament ;  if  they  brou^t 
not  their  purse  as  well  as  their  prayers,  and  their  hands  as  w^ 
as  their  hearts,  to  the  assistance  of  it,  the  duty  in  the  text  WM 
not  performed.     There  was  more  than  Mr.  Marshall',  who,  from 
the  23rd  verse  of  the  5th  chapter  of  Judges,  Curse  ye  Mem, 
said-  the  angel  of  the  Lord;    curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitmU 

^  [Meroz  cursed :  a  sermon  preached  to  the  Hottse  of  CoMMont,  JU.  21, 
1641,  4?  Lond.  1 641.  Prolonged  search  has  failed  to  traoe  tha  otliar  wtt- 
muns  to  which  Clarendon  refers.  They  are  not  menttoned  in  a  M& 
liitt  of  all  the  sermons  preached  before  Parliament  frtwa  1640  to  1648, 
which  is  in  Wood  MS.  F.  21  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  PMfaaUytbey 
were  preached  to  miscellaneons  congregations,  and  may  hava  been  amongit 
those  '  not  printed  *  which  are  mentioned  above.] 
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^^enof,  because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  1642 

^  Lord  against  the  mighty,,  presumed  to  inveigh  agaiDst,  and  in 

plain  terms  to  pronounce  God's  own  curse  against,  all  those  who 

time  not  with  their  utmost  power  and  strength  to  destroy  and 

foot  out  all  the  malignants  who  in  any  degree  opposed  the 

Bu*liament. 

41.  There  was  one  who  from  the  48  th  [chapter]  of  the  prophet 
feremy,  and  the  loth  verse,  Cursed  be  he  that  keepeth  back  his 
word  from  blood,  reproved  those  who  gave  any  quarter  to  the 
Gng*s  soldiers.  And  another  out  of  the  5th  verse  of  the  25th 
hapter  of  Proverbs,  Take  away  the  wicked  from  before  the  king, 
\nd  his  throne  shall  be  established  in  righteousness,  made  it  no 
ess  a  case  of  conscience  by  force  to  remove  the  evil  counsellors 
rom  the  King,  (with  bold  intimation  what  might  be  done  to  the 
Ling  himself  if  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  removed,)  than 
o  perform  any  Christian  duty  that  is  ei^oined.  It  would  fill  a 
rolume  to  insert  all  the  impious  madness  of  this  kind,  so  that 
lie  complaint  of  the  prophet  Ezechiel  might  most  truly  and 
leasonably  have  been  applied,  There  is  a  eonspir<icy  of  her  pro^ 
ikfis  in  the  middest  thereof  like  a  roaring  lion  ravening  the  prey; 
hey  have  devoured  souls;  they  have  taken  the  treasure  and  precious 
hings;  they  kave  made  her  many  widows  in  the  midst  thereof  \ 

42.  It  was  the  complaint  of  Erasmus  of  the  clergy  in  his  time, 
hat  when  princes  were  inclinable  to  wars,  alius  e  scusro  suggesto 
iromittit  omnium admissorum  condonationem,[, . .]  alius promiUit 
^ertam  victoriam,  projyhetarwn  voces  ad  rem  impiam  detorquens. 
Tarn  bellaces  condones  audivimus,  says  he*.  And  indeed  no 
^ood  Christian  can  without  horror  think  of  those  ministers  of 
he  church,  who,  by  their  function  being  messengers  of  peace, 
ire  the  only  trumpets  of  war  and  incendiaries  towards  rebellion, 
flow  much  more  Christian  was  that  Athenian  nun  in  Plutarch', 
md  how  shall  she  rise  up  in  judgment  against  those  men,  who, 
irhen  Alcibiades  was  condemned  by  the  public  justice  of  the 
State,  and  a  decree  made  that  all  the  religious  priests  and 

*  [Ezek.  XTii.  25.] 

*  [AcUigia,  sob  tit.  Imperitia,  roper  prov.  'Dnloe  bellmn  inexpertis.* 
Edit.  fol.  LFranool]  1599,  coU.  735,  736.]  •  [In  Vit  Alcib.} 
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1642  women  should  ban  and  curse  him,  stoutly  refused  to  perfom 
that  office  ;  ausweiing,  'that  she  was  professed  religious  to  pnj 
and  to  bless,  not  to  curse  and  to  ban.'  And  if  the  person  lod 
the  place  can  improve  and  aggravate  the  offence^  (as  withoit 
doubt  it  doth,  both  before  God  and  man,)  methinks  the  pieadt- 
ing  treaso]!  and  rebellion  out  of  the  pulpit  should  be  worse  tbu 
the  advancing  it  in  the  market,  as  much  as  poisoning  a  mas  it 
the  Communion  would  be  worse  than  murdering  him  at  i 
tavern.  And  it  may  be,  in  that  catalogue  of  sins  which  tlie 
zeal  of  some  men  [hath^]  thought  to  be  the  sin  against  the  Hoir 
Ghost,  there  may  not  be  any  one  more  reasonably  thought  to  be 
such  than  a  minister  of  Christ's  turning  rebel  against  his  priiuer 
(which  is  a  most  notorious  apostasy  against  his  order,)  and  bu 
preaching  rebellion  to  the  people  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ; 
which,  adding  blasphemy  and  pertinacy  to  his  apostasy,  hath  all 
tlie  marks  by  which  good  men  are  taught  to  avoid  that  8> 
against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

43.  Within  three  or  four  days  after  the  King's  remoye  fifo« 
Nottingham,  the  carl  of  Essex  with  his  whole  army  remored 
from  Northampton,  and  marched  towards  Worcester ;  of  which 
his  majesty  had  no  sooner  intelligence  than  he  sent  prince 
Riq)ert,  with  the   greatest  part    of  the   horse,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Severn,  towards  that  city ;  as  well  to  observe  the 
motion  of  the  enemy  as  to  give  all  assistance  to  that  plaoC) 
which  had  declared  good  afifections  to  him ;  at  least  to  counten- 
ance and  secure  tlie  retreat  of  those  gentlemen  who  were  there 
raising  forces  for  the  King;  but  especially  to  join  with  fStt 
J[ohu]  Byron,  whom  his  majesty  had  sent  in  the  end  of  August 
to   Oxford,  to  convey  some  money,  which  had  been  secretly 
brought  from  London  thither,  to  his  majesty.     And  he,  after 
some  small  disasters  in  his  march  by  the  insurrection  of  the 
country  people,  who  were  encouraged  by  the  agents  for  the 
Parliament  and  seconded  by  the  officers  of  the  militia,  came  uk 
with  his  charge  to  Worcester ;  where  he  had  been  very  few  honrt 
when  a  strong  party  of  horse  and  dragoons,  being  sent  by  the 
earl  of  Essex  under  the  command  of  Nathaniel  Fynes,  son  to  the 

»  ['  have,'  MS.] 
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Say,  came  to  surprise  the  town,  which  was  open  enough  to  1642 
;  been  entered  in  many  places,  though  in  some  it  had  an  old 
yed  wall,  and  at  the  most  usual  and  frequented  entrances 

the  city  weak  and  rotten  gates  to  be  shut,  but  without 
ir  lock  or  bolt. 

1.  Yet  this  doughty  commander,  coming  early  in  the  morn-  Sept.  21. 
when  the  small  guard  which  had  watched,  conceiving  all  to 
ecure,  were  gone  to  rest,  and  being  within  musket  shot  of 
Dfate  before  he  was  discovered,  finding  that  weak  door  shut, 
ither  closed  against  him,  and  not  that  quick  appearance  of 
rty  within  the  town  as  he  promised  himself,  without  doing 
harm  retired  in  great  disorder,  and  with  so  much  haste  that 
wearied  horse  sent  out  presently  to  attend  him  could  not 
take  any  of  his  train :  so  that  when  prince  Kupert  came  Sept.  33. 
ler,  they  did  not  conceive  any  considerable  party  of  the 
ly  to  be  near.     However,  his  highness  resolved  to  retire 

thence,  as  soon  as  he  should  receive  perfect  intelligence  of 
notion  of  the  enemy,  or  where  certainly  he  was  ;  when  on  the 
len,  being  reposing  himself  on  the  ground  with  prince 
rice  his  brother,  the  lord  Digby,  and  the  principal  officers, 
le  field  before  the  town,  some  of  his  wearied  troops  (for  they 
had  a  long  march)  being  by,  but  the  rest  and  most  of  the 
?rs  being  in  the  town,  he  espied  a  fair  body  of  horse,  consist- 
jf  near  five  hundred,  marching  in  very  good  order  up  a  lane 
in  musket  shot  of  him.      In  this  confusion,  they  bad  scarce 

to  get  upon  their  horses,  and  none  to  consult  of  what  was 
e  done,  or  to  put  themselves  into  their  several  places  of 
nand.  And  it  may  be  it  was  well  they  had  not ;  for  if  all 
3  officers  had  been  in  the  heads  of  their  several  troops,  it  is 
impossible  it  might  have  been  worse.  But  the  prince  in- 
tly  declaring  that  he  would  charge,  his  brother,  the  lord 
)y,  commissary  general  Wilmot,  sir  John  Byron,  sir  Lewis 
s,  aud  all  those  officers  and  gentlemen  whose  troops  were 
^resent  or  ready,  put  themselves  next  the  prince  ;  the  other 
ied  troops  coming  in  order  after  them. 
>.  And  in  this  manner  the  prince  charged  them  as  soon  as 

came  out  of  the  lane,  and  being  seconded  by  this  handful 

Y  2 


3^4  SesuUs  of  prince  BuperfM  [viu- 

1642  of  ^ocd  men,  though  the  rebels,  being  gaUantly  led  by  colonri 
Sand[y]s,  (a  gentleman  of  Kent,  and  the  son  of  a  worthy  bther), 
and  completely  armed  both  for  offence  and  defence,  stood  wdl, 
yet  in  a  short  time  many  of  their  best  men  being  killed,  and 
colonel  Saud[y]B  himself  falling  with  his  hurts,  the  whole  body 
was  routed,  fled,  and  was  pursued  by  the  conqneroTB  for  thespioe 
of  above  a  mile.  The  number  of  the  slain  were  not  many,  not 
u))Ove  forty  or  fifty,  and  those  most  officers ;  for  their  arms  wen 
so  good  that  in  the  charge  they  were  not  to  be  easily  killed,  and 
in  the  chase  the  goodness  of  their  horse  made  it  impossiUe. 
Colonel  Sand [y]s,  (who  died  shortly  after  of  his  wonnds,)  captain 
Wingatc,  (who  was  the  more  known  by  being  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  taken  notice  of  for  having  in 
that  charge  behaved  himself  stoutly,)  and  two  or  three  Scotch 
otHccrs,  were  taken  prisoners.  Of  the  King's  party  none  of 
iiume  was  lost :  commissary  general  Wilmot  hurt  with  a  sword 
in  the  side,  and  sir  Lewis  Dives  in  the  shoulder,  and  two  or 
throe  other  ofliccrB  of  inferior  note ;  none  miscarrying  of  tbeir 
wounds,  which  was  the  more  strange  for  that,  by  reason  ther 
ex|H'cted  not  an  encounter,  there  was  not  on  the  prince's  Bids  a 
piece  of  armour  worn  that  day,  and  but  few  pistols ;  so  that  most 
of  the  hurt  that  was  done  was  by  the  sword.  Six  or  seven  oometi 
were  taken,  and  many  good  horses,  and  some  arms;  for  they  who 
I'iui  away  made  themselves  as  light  as  they  could  ^. 

^  [The  following  account  of  this  engagement  near  Woroestttr  is  giTCB  ii 
the  Life,  p.  192,  where  it  follows  §  65  iirfra, 

*  Whilst  this  was  preparing,  the  King  made  a  journey  to  Cheit«r.  bothto 
siecurc  that  place  to  his  service,  (which,  being  the  key  of  Ireland,  was  molt 
necessary  to  be  preserved  in  obedience  to  him,)  and  to  countenanoe  the 
loni  Strange,  who  met  with  some  opposition  in  those  parta  to  a  degree  he 
}iad  not  apprehended.  When  his  majesty  marched  towards  ShrewiUury, 
the  earl  of  Essex,  not  knowing  his  purpose,  went  with  hit  army  towaidi 
Worcester,  that  he  might  keep  himself  between  the  King  snd  Londoa; 
and  prince  Robert  chanced  to  be  at  the  name  time  in  Woroeater,  aa  ia  men- 
tioned before,  when  he  was  informed  that  some  of  the  Parliament  fonei 
were  even  at  the  gates.  Wliereupon  he  drew  out  those  him  troops  of 
horne  which  attended  him,  that  he  might  take  a  view  of  the  enemy,  and 
they  were  no  sooner  in  view  than  they  were  engaged  matnally  in  a  brisk 
charge.  The  earl  of  Essex  had  sent  Nathaniel  Fynei  with  a  regiment  of 
Ills  best  horse  to  take  possession  of  WorceBter^  where  he  intended  to  be 
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46.  This  rencounter  proved  of  unspeakable  advantage  and  1642 
benefit  to  the  King.  For  it  being  the  first  action  his  horse  had 
been  brought  to,  and  that  partj  of  the  enemy  being  the  most 
picked  and  choice  men,  it  gave  his  troops  great  courage,  and 
rendered  the  name  of  prince  Rupert  very  terrible,  and  exceed- 
ingly appalled  the  adversary ;  insomuch  as  they  had  not  in  a  long 
time  after  any  confidence  in  their  horse,  and  their  very  numbers 
were  much  lessened  by  it.  For  that  whole  party  being  routed,  and 
the  chief  ofiicers  of  name  and  reputation  either  killed  or  taken, 
though  the  number  lost  upon  the  place  was  not  considerable, 
there  were  very  many  more  who  never  returned  to  the  service  ; 
and,  which  was  worse,  for  their  own  excuse  in  all  places  talked 
aloud  of  the  incredible  and  unresistible  courage  of  prince  Rupert 

that  night  with  the  grots  of  his  army.  They  were  more  in  number,  and 
mach  better  provided  than  the  prince  his  troope,  but  they  were  by  reason 
of  the  hedgee  too  near  each  other  to  part,  before  either  thought  to  engage, 
many  of  the  prince  his  troops  being  dismounted,  as  not  looking  for  [an] 
enemy,  when  the  first  troops,  where  the  prince  himself  was,  charged  the 
other  10  fiercely  that,  though  they  who  were  in  the  front  behaved  themselves 
well,  the  colonel  himself  and  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  were  routed 
rery  easily,  and  pursued  as  far  as  was  fit.  Wilmot,  sir  Lewis  Dyves,  and 
some  other  officers,  were  hurt,  but  very  few  of  the  King*s  men  killed,  and 
none  of  name.  Of  the  Parliament  side  near  a  hundred  were  killed  on  the 
place,  Sand[y]s  and  Wyndham  and  Walton,  and  other  officers  of  name, 
taken  prisoners,  whereof  the  first  died  of  his  wounds  in  few  days  after  ;  and 
five  or  six  comets  of  horse  taken.  It  was  a  brisk  and  a  seasonable  action, 
and  made  the  prince's  name  and  his  troops  terrible,  and  brake  the  spirits 
of  the  other  as  much,  and  did  entirely  break  one  of  the  best  r^ments  of 
horse  in  that  army.  The  prince  understood  by  the  prisoners  how  near  the 
earl  of  Essex  was,  and  therefore  having  come  into  the  town  but  that  morn- 
ing, and  having  nothing  but  horse  there,  and  two  or  three  companies  of 
foot  of  new  unarmed  men,  levied  in  the  place,  he  drew  all  away  from 
thence  towards  Bewly;  but  the  earl  of  Essex  meeting  the  marks  and 
evidence  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  and  not  knowing  what  reception  he 
should  find  at  Worcester,  stopped  his  march,  and  did  not  enter  that  city  in 
three  days  after  this  action.  The  King  was  at  Clieeter  when  this  fell  out, 
whither  the  prince  gave  him  notice  of  it,  and  sent  the  colours  he  had  taken 
by  his  servant  Crane,  who  was  knighted  for  his  news;  and  the  King 
thought  it  necessary,  in  regard  of  the  earl  of  Essex's  being  at  Worcester, 
to  retom  to  Shrewsbury  sooner  than  he  intended,  and  before  he  had 
finished  the  business  he  went  [upon :]  and  so  the  lord  Strange  suffered  an 
affront  at  Manchester,  and  the  town  then  shutting  their  gates  against  him, 
they  continued  in  rebellion  during  the  war :  and  at  the  same  time  the  earl 
of  Darby  died,  and  the  lord  Strange  succeeded  him  in  that  title.*] 
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1642  Hiul  the  Kin<^^'s  horh^e.  So  that  from  this  time  the  Parliumiut 
l)€gan  to  be  apprehensive  that  the  buEiness  would  not  be  u 
easily  ended  as  it  was  begun,  and  tliat  the  King  would  not  be 
brought  back  to  his  Parliament  with  their  bare  votes.  Tetlww 
faintly  soever  the  private  pulses  beat,  (for  no  question  iubt 
who  had  made  greatest  noise  wished  they  were  again  to  choose 
their  side,)  there  was  so  far  from  any  visible  abatement  of  tlieir 
mettle,  that,  to  weigh  down  any  possible  supposition  that  tlvy 
might  be  inclined  or  drawn  to  treat  with  the  King,  or  that  iber 
liad  any  apprehension  that  the  people  would  be  leas  firm  and 
constant  to  them,  they  proceeded  to  bolder  acts  to  evince  both 
than  they  had  yet  done. 

47.  For  to  the  first,  to  shew  how  secure  they  were  agaiiut 
resentment  from  his  allies,  as  well  as  against  his  majesty's  ovb 
power,  they  caused  the  Capuchin  friars,  who  by  the  articki  d 
marriage  were  to  have  a  safe  reception  and  entertainment  in 
the  Queen's  family,  and  had,  by  her  majesty's  care  and  at  her 
charge,  a  small  but  a  convenient  habitation  by  her  own  chapel  in 
her  own  house  ^  in  the  Strand,  and  had  continued  there  witboot 
disturbance  from  the  time  of  the  marriage,  after  many  insolencM 
and  indignities  offered  to  them  by  the  rude  multitude,  even 

f     within  those  gates  of  her  own  house,  to  be  taken  from  thence 

"Til 

Apr.  lo'^  and  to  be  sent  over  into  France,  with  protestation  that  if  they 
were  found  again  in  England  they  should  be  proceeded  against  as 
traitors;  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  French  ambassador,  vho 
notwithstanding  withdrew  not  from  them  his  courtship  and 
application. 

48.  Then,  that  the  King  might  know  how  little  they  dmded 
Sfrj)t.  12  his  forcoH,  they  sent  down  their  instructions  to  the  earl  of  Essex 

their  general,  who  had  long  expected  them;  whereby,  amonget 
other  things  of  form  for  the  better  discipline  of  the  army,  they 
required  him 

'  [Somerset  House,  called  Denmark  House  when  g^ven  to  Queen  Anne 
of  Denmark  by  James  T.] 

*  [This  is  the  date  of  a  final  order  by  the  Hoiue  of  Commoiu  fbr  the 
transportation  of  the  friars  into  France,  after  a  first  order  on  September  Si 
1642,  several  conferences  with  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
<tnce  with  the  French  ambassador.] 


to  the  earl  of  Essex.  327 

■ch,  with  such  forces  as  he  thought  fit,  towards  the  army  1642 
majesty's  name  against  the  Parliament  and  the  kingdom ; 
1,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  fight  at  such  time  and  place  as  he 
nost  to  conduce  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom:  and 
I  use  his  utmost  endeavour  by  battle,  or  otherwise,  to  rescue 
person,  and  the  persons  of  the  prince  and  the  duke  of  York, 
ads  of  those  desperate  persons  who  were  then  about  them. 

him  to  take  an  opportunity  in  some  safe  and  honourable 
;he  petition  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  then  sent  to  him, 
d  to  his  majesty ;  and  if  his  majesty  should  thereupon  please 
imself  from  the  forces  then  about  him,  and  to  resort  to  the 
is  lordship  should  cause  his  maJeBty*s  forces  to  disband,  and 
and  defend  his  majesty  with  a  sufficient  strength  in  his 
'  required  his  lordship  to  publish  and  declare,  that,  if  any 

so  seduced  by  the  false  aspersions  cast  upon  the  proceedings 
nent  as  to  assist  the  King  in  acting  of  those  dangerous 
Id  willingly,  within  ten  days  after  sach  publication  in  the 
to  their  duty,  not  doing  any  hostile  act  within  the  time 
oin  themselves  with  the  Parliament  in  defence  of  religion, 
person,  the  liberties  and  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  privileges 
.,  with  their  persons  and  estates,  as  the  members  of  both 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  have  done,  that  the  Lords  and 
lid  be  ready,  upon  their  submission,  to  receive  such  persons 
iT  as  they  should  have  cause  to  acknowledge  they  had  been 
mency  and  favour;  provided  that  that  favour  should  not 
nit  any  man  into  either  House  of  Parliament  wh6  stood 
thout  giving  satisfaction  to  the  House  whereof  he  should  be  a 

except  all  persons  who  stood  impeached,  or  particularly  voted 
se  of  Parliament  for  any  delinquency  whatsoever ;  excepting 

adherents  of  those  who  stood  impeached  in  Parliament  of 
d  been  eminent  persons  and  chief  actors  in  those  treasons. 

lest  those  clauses  of  exception  (which  no  doubt  com- 
,11  the  King's  party,  and  if  not,  they  were  still  to  be 
leir  own  clemency  and  favour,  which  was  all  was 
the  humblest  penitent)  might  invite  those  whom  they 
id  to  receive  on  any  terms,  they  vouchsafed  a  par- 
ption  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  the  earl  of  Cumberland, 
SJewcastle,  and  the  earl  of  Rivers,  the  duke  of  Rich- 
»arl  of  Camarvan,  the  lord  Newark,  and  the  lord 
Ik  land,  principal  Secretary  of  State  to  his  majesty, 
ry  Nicliolas,  Mr.  Endymion  Porter,  and  Mr.  Edward 
nst  not  one  of  whom  there  was  a  charge  depending 
e,  and  against  very  few  of  them  so  much  as  a  vote 
no  great  matter)  of  delinquency. 
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1642  51.  It  will  be  here  necessary  to  insert  the  petition,  dindcd 
to  be  presented  '  in  some  safe  and  honourable  way '  to  hit  m- 
jesty ;  the  rather  for  that  the  same  was,  upon  the  reasoDS  ben- 
after  mentioned,  never  presented ;  which  was  afterwards  objeeted 
to  his  majesty  as  a  rejection  of  peace  on  his  part  when  they  de 
sired  it.     The  petition  was  in  these  words : 

b€pt.  31.      ^2-  *^^i  your  majetity's  loyal  subjeota,  the  LordB  and  ComiMM  ii 
Parliament,  cannot  without  great  grief  and  tendemew  of  oompMMi 
behold  the  pressing  miseries,  the  imminent  dangers,  and  the  devmoug 
calamities,  which  extremely  threaten,  and  have  partly  seiied  iipoB,brtk 
your  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  by  the  praotioea  of  a  partjpn> 
vailing  with  your  majesty ;  who,  by  many  wicked  plota  and  ouuqiinaa^ 
have  attempted  the  alteration  of  the  true  religion  and  the  ancient  govcn* 
ment  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  introducing  of  popiah  idolatiy  and  wijtb 
stition  in  the  Church  and  tyranny  and  confusion  in  the  State ;  aad,  fir 
the  compassing  thereof,  have  long  corrupted  your  majesty*!  oouBidit 
abused  your  power,  and,  by  sudden  and  untimely  dissolving  of  ibnMr 
Parliaments,  have  often  hindered  the  reformation  and  prevention  of  fhon 
mischiefs ;  and  being  now  disabled  to  avoid  the  endeavonrs  of  this  Bviis- 
ment  by  any  such  means,  have  traitorously  attempted  to  overawe  tk 
same  by  force  ;  and,  in  prosecution  of  their  wicked  designs,  have  excited, 
encouraged,  and  fostered  an  unnatural  rebellion  in  Ireland ;  by  whUi,  ii 
a  most  cruel  and  outrageous  manner,  many  thousands  of  your  majsitv^i 
subjects  there  have  been  destroyed ;  and,  by  false  slanders  upon  jeor 
Parliament,  and  malicious  and  unjust  accusations,  have  endeAToarsd  to 
begin  the  like  massacre  here ;  and  being,  through  Grod*s  blessings  thaeiB 
disappointed,  have  (as  the  most  mischievous  and  bloody  deaign  of  sD: 
drawn  your  majesty  to  make  war  against  your  Parliament  and  good  sob* 
jects  of  this  kingdom,  leading  in  your  person  an  army  against  than,  si 
if  you  intended  by  conquest  to  establish  an  absolute  and  iUimited  powsr 
over  them ;  and  by  your  power,  and  the  countenance  of  yonr  presenoe,  havs* 
ransacked,  spoiled,  imprisoned,  and  murdered  divers  of  your  people;  sad, 
for  their  better  assistance  in  their  wicked  designs,  do  seek  to  bring  over 
the  rebels  of  Ireland,  and  other  forces,  beyond  the  seas,  to  join  with  tkcBL 
58.  '  And  we,  finding  ourselves  utterly  deprived  of  yonr  majesiy'a  |io- 
tection,  and  the  authors,  counsellors,  and  abettcnrs  of  theee  m^9t\\\^  ia 
greatest  power  and  favour  with  your  majesty,  and  defended  by  yon  agaimt 
the  justice  and  authority  of  your  high  court  of  Parliament ;  whereby  tbey 
are  grown  to  that  height  and  insolence  as  to  manifeat  their  rage  and 
malice  against  those  of  the  nobility  and  others  who  are  any  whit  indi]ia])k 
to  peace,  not  without  great  appearance  of  danger  to  your  own  royal  pcraoB, 
if  you  shall  not  in  all  things  concur  with  their  wicked  and  traitorooi 
courses ;  have,  for  the  just  and  necessary  defence  of  the  Ptoteatant  re- 
ligion, of  your  majesty's  person,  crown,  and  dignity,  of  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  privileges  and  power  of  Plarliameiiti 

'  [This  correct  reading  is  from  the  Commotu  JounuUif  ii.  776;  'yoo 
have,'  MS.] 
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^^km  np  amiB,  and  appointed  and  authorized  Robert  earl  [of]  Essex  to  be  1642 
^H^n  general  of  all  the  forces  by  us  raised,  and  to  lead  and  conduct  the 
**i&e  against  these  rebels  and  traitors,  and  them  to  subdue  and  bring  to 
eoodign  ponishment ;  and  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  to  with- 
<^w  yoor  royal  presence  and  countenance  from  these  wicked  persons; 
uid  if  they  shall  stand  out  in  defence  of  their  rebellious  and  unlawful 
^^^^iiipta,  that  your  majesty  will  leave  them  to  be  suppressed  by  that 
■^^er  which  we  have  sent  against  them ;  and  that  your  majesty  will  not 
^^  your  own  dangers  with  theirs,  but  in  peace  and  safety,  without  your 
^'^Ciee,  forthwith  return  to  your  Parliament,  and,  by  their  faithful  counsel 
'^  advice,  compose  the  present  distempers  and  confusions  abounding  in 
"^^  your  kingdoms,  and  provide  for  the  security  and  honour  of  yourself 
"^  your  royal  posterity,  and  the  prosperous  estate  of  all  your  subjects ; 
'^^rein  if  your  majesty  please  to  yield  to  our  most  humble  and  earnest 
^■^ires,  we  do,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  profess  that  we  will 
**«ive  your  majesty  with  all  honour,  yield  you  all  due  obedience  and  sub- 
^^tlon,  and  £iuthfully  endeavour  to  secure  your  person  and  estate  from  all 
»%Hgeri,  and,  to  the  uttermost  of  our  power,  to  procure  and  establish  to 
T^Hinelf  and  to  your  people  all  the  blessings  of  a  glorious  and  happy 
*^ign.* 

54.  Then,  that  it  might  appear  they  were  nothing  jealons  or 
apprehensive  of  the  people's  defection  and  revolt  from  them, 
whereas  before  they  had  made  the  general  desire  of  the  kingdom 
the  ground  and  argument  for  whatsoever  they  had  done,  and  had 
only  invited  men  to  contribute  freely  what  they  thought  fit  to 
the  charge  in  hand,  without  compelling  any  who  were  unwill- 
ing, they  now  took  notice  not  only  of  those  who  opposed  their 
proceedings,  or  privately  dissuaded  other  men  from  concurring 
with  them,  but  of  those  who,  either  out  of  fear  or  covetousness 
or  both,  had  neglected  really  to  contribute ;  and  therefore  they 
boldly  published  their  votes,  (which  were  laws  to  the  people,  or  Oct.  15. 
of  much  more  authority,)  *  That  all  such  persons  as  should  not 
contribute  to  the  charge  of  the  commonwealth,  in  that  time  of 
imminent  necessity,  should  be  disarmed  and  secured;'  and  that 
this  vote  might  be  the  more  terrible,  they  ordered,  the  same  day,  Oct.  15. 
the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London  to  search  the  houses,  and  seize 
the  arms,  belonging  to  some  aldermen,  and  other  principal  and 
bubstantial  citizens  of  London  whom  they  named  in  their  order, 
*  for  that  it  appeared  by  the  report  from  their  committee,  that 
they  had  not  contributed,  as  they  ought,  to  the  charge  of  the 
commonwealth.' 

65.  And  by  this  means  the  poorest  and  lowest  of  the  people 
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1642  hecauic  iiiforiucrs  a^^aiIlst  tlio  richest  and  most  sul)j»taL*.ul:ariii 
tlie  result  of  searching  tlie  houses  and  seizing  the  arms  wis  the 
taking  away  plate  and  things  of  the  greatest  value,  ud  Twy 
frequently  plundering  what8oe\«5r  was  worth  the  keeping.  Biw 

Oct.  15.  further  appointed  that  the  fines,  rents,  and  profits  of  arcl^ushopB, 
bishops,  deans,  deans  and  chapters,  and  of  all  delinquents  who 
had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Parliament,  or  had  been  active m 
the  commission  of  array,  should  be  sequestered  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  commonwealth.     And  that  the  King  might  not 

Oct.  15.  fare  better  than  his  adherents,  they  directed  all  his  reTenoe 
arising  out  of  rents,  fines  in  courts  of  justice,  composition  fiv 
wards,  and  the  like,  and  all  other  his  revenue,  should  be  broagU 
into  the  several  courts  and  other  places  where  they  ought  to  be 
paid  in,  and  not  issued  foi'th,  or  paid  forth,  until  further  order 
should  be  taken  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  without  00  much 
as  assigning  him  any  part  of  his  own  towards  the  support  of  lui 
own  jwrson. 

5G.  This  stout  invasion  of  the  people's  property,  and  compel- 
ling them  to  part  w^ith  what  was  most  precious  to  the]ii,aDT 
pait  of  their  estates,  was  thought  by  many  an  nnpolitic  act  in 
the  morning  of  their  sovereignty,  and  that  it  would  wonderiolly 
have  irreconcilcd  their  new  subjects  to  them.  But  the  condncton 
well  understood  that  their  empire  already  depended  moreontbe 
fear  than  love  of  the  i)eople  :  and  that  as  they  could  cany  on 
the  war  only  by  having  money  enough  to  pay  the  Boldiers,  io, 
that  whilst  they  had  that,  probably  they  should  not  want  men 
to  recruit  their  armies  upon  any  misadventure. 

57  \  It  cannot  be  imagined  how  great  advantage  the  King 
received  by  the  Parliament's  rejecting  the  King's  messages  for 
peace,  and  their  manjier  in  doing  it.  All  mens'  months  were 
opened  against  them,  the  messages  and  answers  being  read  in  all 
churches '.     They  who  could  not  serve  him  in  their  persona  eon- 

'  [The  text  is  liere,  in  §§  57-61,64-66,  taken  up  ircm  the  Life,  pp«l  89-93-] 

^  [The  nine  lines  following  originally  stood  thus  in  the  MS. : — 

'  When  Mr.  Hyde  came  from  London  towards  York,  to  attend  tfae  King, 

he  made  Oxford  his  way;  and  there  conferring  with  his  firiend  Dr.  Shcldoa, 

then  warden  of  All  Souls,  of  the  ill  condition  the  King  waa  in,  bj  hit 

extreme  want  of  money,  with  which  there  could  be  no  way  to  aai>ply  him, 


¥ 
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triwd  way.^  to  supj)ly  liim  with  money.    Some  emlueiit  governors  1642 
^—     in  the  universities  gave  him  notice  that  all  the  colleges  were  very 
plentifully  supplied  with  plate,  which  would  amount  to  a  good 
-^.    nine  and  lay  useless  in  their  treasunes,  there  being  enough 
-^    ieiides  for  their  use ;  and  there  was  not  the  least  doubt  but 
tr  tiiat  whensoever  his  majesty  should  think  fit  to  require  that 
tnasore,  it  would  all  be  sent  to  him.      Of  this  the  King  had 
long  thought,  and  when  he  was  at  Nottingham ',  in  that  melan- 
cholic season,  two  gentlemen  were  despatched  away  to  Oxford 
•nd  to  Cambridge,  (two  to  each,)  with  letters  to  the  several  July  7- 
^ce-chancel!or8,that  [they]  should  move  the  heads  and  principals 
^  the  several  colleges  and  halls  that  they  would  send  their  plate 
to  the  King ;  private  advertisements  being  first  sent  to  some 
confident  persons  to  prepare  and  dispose  those  without  whose 
consent  the  service  could  not  be  performed. 

58.  This  whole  affair  was  transacted  with  so  great  secrecy  and 
discretion  that  the  messengers  returned  from  the  two  universi- 
ties in  as  short  a  time  as  such  a  journey  could  well  be  made,  and 
brought  with  them  all,  or  very  near  all,  their  plate,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  which  was  sent  as  a  present  to  his 
majesty  from  several  of  the  heads  of  colleges  out  of  their  own 
particular  stores ;  some  scholars  coming  with  it,  and  helping  to 
procure  horses  and  carts  for  the  service ;  all  which  came  safe  to 
Nottingham  at  the  time  when  there  appeared  no  more  expecta- 
tion of  a  treaty,  and  contributed  much  to  raising  the  dejected 
spirits  of  the  place.     The  plate  was  presently  weighed  out,  and 
delivered  to  the  several  officers  who  were  intrusted  to  make 
levies  of  horse  and  foot,  and  who  received  it  as  money ;  the  rest 
was  carefully  preserved  to  be  carried  with  the  King  when  he 

the  Parliament  being  pos8eB8e4  of  all  his  revenue,  the  doctor  told  him,  and 
wished  him  to  inform  the  King  of  it,  that  all  the  colleges  in  Oxford,  and 
he  did  believe  the  like  of  Cambridge,  were  very  plentifully  supplied  with 
plate,  which  would  amount  to  a  good  value,  and  lay  useless  in  their  trea- 
suries, there  being  enough  besides  for  their  use ;  and  he  had  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  whensoever  his  majesty  should  think  fit  to  require  that 
treasure,  it  would  all  be  sent  to  him.  He  had  given  the  king  information 
of  this  as  soon  as  he  came  to  York,  and  when  he  was  at  Nottingham,  in 
that  melancholic  season,  he  put  him  in  mind  again  of  it,  and  then  two 
gentlemen  were  despatched,*  &c.]  ^  [at  York.] 
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1642  should  remove  from  thence ;  secret  orders  being  sent  to  tix 
officers  of  the  Mint  to  be  ready  to  come  to  his  majoty  u 
soon  as  he  should  require  them,  which  he  meant  to  do  as  eoonii 
he  should  find  himself  in  a  place  convenient.  There  was  aoff 
no  more  complaining  or  murmuring.  Some  gentlemen  joio' 
took  to  make  levies  upon  their  own  credit  and  interest,  nd 
others  sent  money  to  the  King  upon  their  own  inclinationi. 

59.  There  was  a  pleasant  story  then  much  spoken  of  in  tb 
Court,  which  administered  some  mirth.     There  were  two  gnit 
men  who  lived  near  Nottingham,  both  men  of  great  fortunes  ud 
of  great  parsimony,  and  known  to  have  much  money  lying  hj 
them,  Purpoint  [Pierrepoiut],  earl  of  Kingston,  and  Leake,  kid 
Deucourt.     To  the  former  the  lord  Capell  was  sent ;  to  the  latta, 
John  Ashbumliam,  of  the  bedchamber,  and  of  entire  confidenee 
with  his  master ;  each  of  them  with  a  letter,  all  written  wA 
the  King's  hand,  to  borrow  of  each  ten  or  five  thousand  pounds. 
Capell  was  verj-  ci\'illy  received  by  the  earl,  and  entertained  u 
well  as  the  ill  accommodations  in  his  house  and  his  manner  of 
living  would  admit.     He  expressed,  with  wonderfal  civil  ezpm- 
sions  of  duty,  the  great  trouble  he  sustained  in  not  being  a1>le 
to  comply  with  his  majesty's  commands.    He  said,  'all  men  knew 
that  he  neither  had  nor   could  have  money,  because  he  hid 
every  year,  of  ten  or  a  dozen  which  were  past,  purchased  a 
thousand  pound  land  a  year ;  and  therefore  be  could  not  be 
imagined  to  have  any  money  lying  by  him,  which  he  never  loved 
to  have.      But,'  he  said,  *  he  had  a  neighbour  who  lived  within 
few  miles  of  him,  the  lord  Deucourt,  who  was  good  for  nothing, 
and  lived  like  a  hog,  not  allowing  himself  necessaries,  and  who 
could  not  have  fo  little  as  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the  scurrr 
house  in  which  he  lived,'  and  advised  that  he  might  be  sent  to,  who 
could  not  deny  the  having  of  money ;  and  concluded  with  great  duty 
to  the  King  and  detestation  of  the  Parliament,  and  as  if  he  meant  to 
consider  farther  of  the  thing,  and  to  endeavour  to  get  some  money 
for  liim ;  which  though  he  did  not  remember  to  send,  his  affections 
were  good,  and  he  was  afterwards  killed  in  the  King^s  service. 

60.  Ashburnham  got  no  more  money,  nor  half  so  many  good 
words.     The  lord  Dencourt  had  so  little  correspondence  with 
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tiie  Court  tliat  lie  had  never  heard  his  name ;  and  wlien  he  hatl  1642 
read  the  King*s  letter,  he  asked  from  whom  it  was ;  and  when  he 
told  him  that  he  saw  it  was  from  the  King,  he  replied  that  '  he 
wiBDot  such  a  fool  as  to  believe  it ;  that  he  had  received  letters 
kth  from  this  King  and  from  his  father;'  and  hastily  ran  out 
of  the  room,  and  returned  with  half  a  dozen  letters  in  his  hand, 
Mying,  that  '  those  were  all  the  King's  letters,  and  that  they 
ftlwajB  begin  with  RxghJL  trusty  and  wdl-belovedy  and  that  the 
King's  name  was  ever  at  the  top ;  but  this  letter  began  with 
^^^^neourt,  and  ended  with  yotir  loving  friend  C,  R.,  which,'  he 
••id,  *  he  was  sure  could  not  be  the  King's  hand.'     His  other 
titatment  was  according  to  this,  and  after  an  ill  supper  he  was 
shewed  an  indifferent  bed,  the  lord  telling  him  that  '  he  would 
cooler  more  of  the  matter  in  the  morning ;'  h^  having  sent  his 
•errant  with  a  letter  to  the  lord  Falkland,  who  was  his  wife's 
nephew,  and  who  had  scarce  ever  seen  his  uncle.     The  man 
came  to  Nottingham  about  midnight,  and  found  my  lord  Falk- 
land in  his  bed  \     The  letter  was  to  tell  him,  that  '  one  Ash- 
bomham  was  with  him,  who  brought  him  a  letter  which  he 
said  was  from  the  King ;  but  he  knew  that  could  not  be ; 
and  therefore  he  desired  to  know  who  this  man  was,  whom  he 
kept  in  his  house  till  the  messenger  should  return.'     In  spite 
of  the  laughter  which  could  not  be  forborne,  the  lord  Falkland 
made  haste  to  inform  him  of  the  condition  and  quality  of  the 
person,  and  that  the  letter  was  writ  with  the  King's  own  hand, 
which  he  seldom  vouchsafed  to  do.     And  the  messenger  return- 
ing early  the  next  morning,  his  lord  treated  Mr.  Ashbumham 
with  80  different  a  respect  that  he,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
cause,  believed  that  he  should  return  with  all  the  money  that 
was  desired.     But  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  undeceived. 
The  lord,  with  as  cheerful  a  countenance  as  his  could  be,  (for 
he  had  a  very  unusual  and  unpleasant  face,)  told  him  that  'though 
he  had  no  money  himself,  but  was  in  extreme  want  of  it,  he 
would  tell  him  where  he  might  have  money  enough;  that  he 
had  a  neighbour,  who  lived  within  four  or  five  miles,  the  earl  of 
Kingston,  that  never  did  good  to  any  body,  and  loved  nobody 
>  [origtoAlly  in  the  MS.,  'who  wm  then  in  his  bed  with  Mr.  Hyde.*] 
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1642  luit  himself,  who  had  a  world  of  money,  and  could  furnish  tie 
King  with  as  much  as  lie  had  need  of;  and  if  he  should  denj 
that  he    had  money   when  the   King  sent  to  Kim,  he  knev 
where  he  had  one  trunk  full,  and  would  diflcover  it ;  and  dot 
he  was  so  ill  beloved,  and  had  so  few  friends,  that  nobody  would 
care  how  the  King  used  him/     And  this  good  counsel  wu  all 
^[r.  Ashbumham  could  make  of  him  :  and  yet  this  wretched 
man  was  so  far  from  wishing  well  to  the  Parliament,  that, 
when  they  had  prevailed  and  were  possessed  of  the  whole  kin^' 
dom  as  well  as  of  Nottinghamshire,  he  would  not  give  them 
one  i>enny,  nor  comix)und  for  his  delinquency,  as  they  made 
the  having  lived  in  the  King's  quarters  to  be ;  but  suffered  hif 
whole  estate  to  be  sequestered,  and  lived  in  a  very  miserahle 
fashion,  only  by  what  he  could  ravish  from  his  tenants;  irfio^ 
though  they  paid  their  rents  to  the  Parliament,  were  forced  hj 
his  rage  and  threats  to  part  with  so  much  as  kept  him,  till  he 
died,  in  that  condition  he  chose  to  live  in  :  his  conscience  heing 
powerful  enough  to  deny  himself,  though  it  could  not  dispon 
him  to  grant  to  the  King.     And  thus  the  two  messengers  xe* 
turned  to  the  King,  so  near  the  same  time  that  he  who  came 
first  had  not  given  his  account  to  the  King  before  the  other 
entered  into  his  presence. 

Gl.  And  the  same  day,  one  Sacheverel,  who  was  a  gentleman, 
and  known  to  be  very  rich,  being  pressed  to  lend  the  King  five 
hundred  pounds,  sent  him  a  present  of  one  hundred  pieces  in 
gold,  '  which,'  ho  said,  *  he  had  procured  with  great  difficulty,' 
and  protested,  with  many  execrable  imprecations,  that '  he  had 
never  in  his  life  seen  five  hundred  pounds  of  his  own  together;' 
when,  within  one  month  after  the  King's  departure,  the  Ftolia- 
ment  troops,  wliich  borrowed  in  another  style,  took  fire  thou- 
sand pounds  from  him,  which  was  lodged  with  him  in  the 
chamber  in  which  he  lay.     Which  is  therefore  mentioned  in 
this  place,  that  upon  this  occasion  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  un- 
thrifty retention  of  their  money  which  possessed  the  spirits  of 
those  who  did  really  wish  the  King  all  the  success  he  wished  for 
himself,  was  the  unhappy  promotion  of  all  his  misfortunes:  and 
if  they  had  in  the  beginning  but  lent  the  King  the  fifth  part  (tf 
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vhat,  after  infinite  losses,  they  found  necessary  to  sacrifice  to  i642 
Us  enemies  in  the  conclusion,  to  preserve  themselves  from  total 
rain,  his  majesty  had  been  able,  with  God's  blessing,  to  have 
preserved  them  and  to  have  destroyed  all  his  enemies. 
62*.  The  news  of  the  important  victory  before  Worcester 

*  \SS  62,  63  are  from  the  J7m^,  p.  355,  the  Lift  continuiiig  thus,  pp. 

'The  King  was  weary  of  Nottingham,  where  he  had  received  so  many 
■■mortifications,  and  was  very  glad  in  so  short  a  time  to  find  himself  in  a 
pittore  fit  to  remove  from  thence.    The  general,  earl  of  Lindsey,  had 
**^ht  to  him  a  good  regiment  of  foot  oat  of  Lincolnshire,  of  near  one 
tikOQsand  men,  very  well  officered ;  and  the  lord  Willoughby  by  his  son, 
who  had  been  a  captain  in  Holland,  and  to  whom  his  majesty  had  g^ven 
^  oonmiand  of  his  guards,  had  brought  up  likewise  from  Lincolnshire 
^Bother  excellent  regiment,  near  the  same  number,  under  officers  of  good 
experience.     John  Bellasis,  a  younger  son  of  the  lord  Falconbridge,  and 
nr  William  Penniman  were  come  up  from  Yorkshire  to  the  standard,  with 
ttch  of  them  a  good  regiment  of  foot,  of  about  six  hundred  men,  and  each 
of  (hem  a  troop  of  horse.    Though  his  train  of  artillery  was  but  mean,  and 
hi*  provision  of  ammunition  much  meaner,  yet  it  was  all  he  could  depend 
[opon,]  and  therefore  it  was  to  be  well  spent,  and  as  soon  as  might  be,  all 
(he  impatience  being  now  to  fight.    The  lord  Paget,  who  left  the  parlia- 
ment shortly  after  the  King  came  to  York,  to  expiate  former  transgres- 
sions, had  undertaken  to  raise  a  good  regiment  of  foot  in  Stafibrdshire, 
where  his  best  interest  was ;  and  some  other  persons  of  condition  had 
made  the  same  engagements  for  Wales.    The  lord  Strange  (for  his  father 
the  earl  of  Derby  was  then  living)  was  thought  to  have  much  more  power 
in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  than  in  truth  he  had,  and  some  of  the  best 
men  of  those  counties  had  commissions  to  raise  both  horse  and  foot  in 
those  counties ;  so  that  though  the  King  was  not  resolved  where  to  make 
a  stand,  yet  it  appeared  necessary  to  make  his  march  towards  those  parts. 
For  all  Uie  reasons  mentioned,  Shrewsbury  was  by  all  men  thought  to  be 
the  best  post,  because  of  the  communication  it  had  with  all  the  other 
counties ;  but  they  could  not  be  sure  of  admittance  there.    Some  principal 
gentlemen  of  that  county,  and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
then  there  to  persuade  the  country  to  submit  to  the  ordinance  of  Parlia> 
ment ;    yet  Mr.  Hyde  had  kept  an  intelligence  with  the  mayor  of  the 
town  by  a  churchman  who  was  a  canon  of  a  collegiate  church  there,  and  a 
dexterous  and  discreet  person,  who  had  been  at  Nottingham  with  him,  and 
given  him  a  full  account  of  the  humour  and  disposition  of  that  people;  and 
he  had  by  his  majesty's  order  sent  him  again  thither,  with  such  instruc-  Sept.  13. 
tions  and  letters  as  were  necessary  for  the  negociation.    The  first  day's 
march  was  from  Nottingham  to  Darby,  in  the  middle  way  to  which  the 
army  was  drawn  up,  horse  and  foot,  and  was  the  first  time  his  majesty 
had  a  view  of  them ;  and  that  day  the  lord  Paget*s  regiment  of  foot  in- 
creased the  number,  and  the  whole  made  so  good  an  appearance  that  all 
men  were  even  wishing  for  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  all  fears  were  vanished. 
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1642  found  the  King  at  Chester,  whither  his  majesty  thought  neoi- 
Sept.  23.  sary  to  make  a  journey  himself  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Shrei»* 
hury,  both  to  assure  that  city  to  his  service,  which  was  the  fay 
to  Ireland,  and  to  countenance  the  lord  Strange  (who  Iqrtk 
Sept.  29.  death  of  his  father  became  within  few  days  earl  of  DiAt) 
against  some  opposition  he  met  with  on  the  behalf  of  the  Fv* 
liament.     Here  Crane,  sent  by  prince  Rupert,  gave  him  an  m- 
count  of  that  action,  and  presented  him  with  the  ensigns  wbicb 
had  been  taken,  and  informed  him  of  the  earl  of  Essex's  being  ii 
Sept.  27.  Worcester;  which  made  the  Kingto  retam  sooner  to  Shrevilm; 
than  he  intended,  and  before  the  earl  of  Darby  was  possessed  of 
that  power  which  a  little  longer  stay  would  have  given  him. 

63.  Prince  Rupert  the  same  night  after  his  victory,  finding 
the  gross  of  the  rebels'  army  to  be  within  five  or  six  milei, 
against  which  that  city  was  in  no  degree  tenable  thoagh  lU 
the  King's  foot  had  been  there,  retired  from  Worcester  on  the 
Welsli  side  of  the  river,  without  any  disturbance,  and  with  all 
his  prisoners,  (colonel  Sand[y]s  only  excepted,  whom  he  chaiit* 
ably  left  to  die  of  his  wounds  there,)  into  his  quarters  nev 
Shrewsbury ;  the  earl  of  Essex  being  so  muclf  startled  with  hii 
late  defeat  that  he  advanced  not  in  two  days  after,  and  then, 
being  surely  informed  that  he  should  find  no  resistanoe,  he 
entered  with  his  army  into  Worcester,  using  great  severity 
to  those   citizens   who   had   been  eminently   inclined  to  the 

Sept.  17.  From  Darby  the  King  marched  to  Stafford,  and  gave  order  thai  no  pt- 
judice  ahould  be  done  to  the  earl  of  Ebsoz  his  house  or  park  at  Chaitley* 
which  was  in  view  of  the  way,  and  would  otherwise  have  been  polled 
down  and  destroyed.  Here  Mr.  Hyde  received  a  letter  from  the  eanon  of 
Shrewsbury  that  the  committee  of  Parliament  had  left  the  town,  and  ht 
believed  there  would  not  be  the  least  pause  in  receiving  the  King.  How* 
ever,  the  King  would  not  declare  which  way  he  would  march  till  lie  had 
more  assurance,  and  so  sent  Mr.  Hyde  to  Shrewsbury,  to  give  him  speedy 
notice  before  be  declined  the  way  to  Chester;  and  receiTing  from  him  tbi 
next  day  an  account  that  the  town  was  well  resolved,  and  that  the  major, 
though  an  old  humorous  fellow,  had  prepared  all  things  for  hii  leoeption, 

Sept.  20.  the  King  came  with  the  whole  army  to  Shrewsbury  before  the  eod  «f 
September.  Prince  Rupert,  within  few  days  after,  marched  on  the  Wdih 
side  of  Severn  to  Worcester,  to  countenance  some  levies  of  foot  whid 
were  there  preparing.  Upon  the  Eing*B  coming  to  Shrewtbory.*  ftc.  at 
in  section  64,  I.  I.] 
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King's  service,  and  sending  the  principal  of  them  prisoners  to  i642 
London. 

64.  Upon  the  King's  coming  to  Shrewsbury,  there  was  a  Sept.  ao. 
▼ery  great  conflux  of  the  gentry  of  that  and  the  [neighbouring 
eoanties ',]  which  were  generally  well  affected,  'and  made  great 
professions  of  duty  to  his  majesty  :  some  of  them  undertook  to 
make  levies  of  horse  and  foot,  and  performed  it  at  their  own 
charge.  The  town  was  very  commodious  in  all  respects,  strong 
in  its  situation,  and,  in  respect  of  its  neighbourhood  to  North 
Wales  and  the  use  of  the  Severn,  yielded  excellent  provisions 
of  all  kinds,  so  that  both  CJourt  and  army  were  very  well  ac- 
commodated ;  only  the  incurable  disease  of  want  of  money 
could  not  be  assuaged  in  either.  Yet  whilst  they  sat  still,  it 
was  not  very  sensible,  much  less  importunate.  The  soldiers 
behaved  themselves  orderly,  and  the  people  were  not  inclined 
or  provoked  to  complain  of  their  new  guests ;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  plate  which  was  brought  from  the  universities, 
together  with  the  small  presents  in  money  which  were  made  to 
the  King  by  many  particular  persons,  supplied  the  present  neces- 
sary expenses  very  conveniently.  But  it  was  easily  discerned 
that  when  the  army  should  move,  which  the  King  resolved  it 
should  do  with  all  possible  expedition,  the  necessity  of  money 
would  be  very  great ;  and  the  train  of  artillery,  which  is  com- 
monly a  spunpe  that  can  never  be  filled  or  satisfied,  was  desti- 
tute of  all  things  which  were  necessary  for  motion,  nor  was 
there  any  hope  that  it  could  march  till  a  good  sum  of  money 
were  assigned  to  it.  Some  carriage-horses  and  waggons  which 
were  prepared  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  and  lay  ready  at 
Chester  to  be  transported  with  the  earl  of  Leicester,  Lieutenant 
of  that  kingdom,  were  brought  to  Shrewsbury  by  his  majesty's 
onler  for  his  own  train  :  and  the  earl's  passionate  labouring  to 
prevent  or  remedy  that  application^,  with  some  other  reasons, 
hindered  the  earl  himself  from  pursuing  that  journey,  and,  in 
the  end,  deprived  him  of  that  province.  But  this  seasonable 
addition  to  the  train  increased  the  necessity  of  money,  there 
being  more  use  of  it  thereby. 
»  ['  the  neighbours/  MS.]  '  [See  Lordt  JoumaU,  V.  359.] 
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1642  65.  Two  expedients  were  found  to  make  such  a  competi 
provision  for  all  wants,  that  they  were  at  last  broken  throa 
Some  person  of  that  inclination  had  insinuated  to  the  Ki 
that  if  the  Catholics,  which  that  and  the  adjacent  coanl 
were  well  inhabited  by,  were  secretly  treated  with,  a  connd 
able  sum  of  money  might  be  raised  amongst  them ;  but  it  m 
be  carried  witli  great  privacy,  that  no  notice  might  be  takei 
it,  the  Parliament  having  declared  so  great  animosity  agii 
them  ;  nor  did  it  in  that  conjuncture  concern  the  King  1 
that  it  should  be  very  secret,  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  a  el 
conjunction  with  the  Papists,  which  was  every  day  imputed 
him.  Upon  many  consultations  how  and  in  what  method 
carry  on  this  design,  the  King  was  informed  that  if  he  wo 
depute  a  person  much  trusted  by  him^,  to  that  service, 
Catholics  would  trust  him,  and  assign  one  or  two  of  their  b( 
to  confer  with  him,  and  by  this  means  the  work  might 
carried  on.  Hereupon  the  King  sent  for  that  person  ^  and  t 
tliis  whole  matter,  as  it  is  here  set  down,  and  required  him 
consult  with  such  a  person,  whom  he  would  send  to  him  \ 
next  morning  ^.  And  the  next  morning  a  person  of  qoali 
and  very  much  trusted  by  all  that  party,  came  to  him  to  con 
upon  that  subject,  and  shewed  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  1 
gentlemen  of  quality  and  fortune  of  that  religion,  and  1 
were  all  convict  recusants,  who  lived  within  those  counties 
Shropshire  and  Stafford ;  who  appeared  to  be  a  good  muni 
of  very  valuable  men,  on  whose  belialf  he  had  only  authority 
conclude,  though  lie  believed  that  the  method  thej  agreed 
there  would  be  submitted  to  and  confirmed  by  that  people  in 
other  places.  He  said,  *  they  would  by  no  means  hearken 
any  motion  for  the  loan  of  money,  for  which  they  had  paid 
dear  \\\}ou  their  serving  the  King  in  that  manner  in  his  fi 

>  [Originally  in  the  MS.,  '  Mr.  Hyde.'] 

^  [Tlie  followinpf  oeuteucc  has  been  here  struck  out  in  the  MS. :— * 
was  Hurpriscd  with  the  information  that  that  cla^tit  of  men  had  m 
choice  of  him  for  their  tnist,  for  which  he  could  imagine  no  reason  bat  t 
lie  had  been  often  of  counsel  with  8ome  persons  of  quality  of  Uutt  fwofttf 
who  yet  knew*  very  well  that  he  was  in  no  degree  inclined  to  their  pen 
sion.     Ue  submitted  to  the  King's  pleasure/] 
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expedition  against  the  Scots/  It  was  in  the  end  agreed  upon,  1642 
that  the  King  should  write  to  every  one  of  them  to  pay  him  an 
advance  of  two  or  three  years  of  such  rent  as  they  were  every 
year  obliged  to  pay  to  him  upon  the  composition  they  had  made 
with  him  for  their  estates,  which  would  amount  to  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money ;  which  letters  were  accordingly  writ,  and 
within  ten  or  twelve  days  between  four  and  five  thousand 
pounds  were  returned  to  his  majesty ;  which  was  a  seasonable 
supply  for  his  affairs  ^ 

66.  At  his  return  to  Shrewsbury  the  King  found  as  much  Sept.  27. 
done  towards  his  march  as  he  expected.     And  then  the  other 
exx)ed2ent  (which  was  hinted  before)  for  money  offered  itself. 
There  was  a  gentleman  of  a  very  good  extraction,  and  of  the 
best  estate  of  any  gentleman  of  that  country,  one  Sir  Richard 
Newport',  who  lived  within  four  or  five  miles  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  prudent  man,  and  had  a  very 
powerful  influence  upon  that  people,  and  was  of  undoubted 
affections  and  loyalty  to  the  King  and  to  the  government  both 
in  Church  and  State :  his  eldest  son,  Francis  Newport  ^,  was  a 
young  gentleman  of  great  expectation  and  of  excellent  parts,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  behaved  himself 
very  well  there '.     This  gentleman  intimated  to  a  friend  of  his 
that  if  his  father  might  be  made  a  baron,  he  did  believe  he 
might  be  prevailed  with  to  present  his  majesty  with  a  good 
sum   of  money.     It  was  proposed  to  the   King,  who  had   no 
mind  to  embrace  the  proposition,  his  majesty  taking  occasion 
often  to  speak  against  '  making  merchandise  of  honour ;  how 
much  the  Crown  suffered  at  present  by  the  license  of  that  kind 
which  had  been  used  during  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  and  that  he  had  not  taken  a  firmer  resolution  against 

*  [An  account  of  prince  Rupert'i  engagement  at  Powick  near  Worcester 
follow)*  here  in  the  MS.,  which  will  be  found  in  the  note  to  §  45  supra?^ 

'*  [The  name  has  been  struck  out  in  the  MS.] 

'  [The  following  lines  are  here  struck  out  in  the  MS.  :— '  and  was  then 
newly  inarrietl  to  the  daughter  of  the  late  earl  of  Bedfortl.  This  young 
gentlirman  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hyde,  and  formerly  spoke  to 
him  a«  if  he  wished  his  father  might  be  made  a  baron.*  And  for  the 
words,  *  it  was  proposed  to  the  King'  the  original  reading  was,  '  Mr.  Hyde 
had  spoken  to  the  King.*] 

Z  2 
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1642  many  things  than  against  this  particular  expedient  for  tbe 
raising  money/  However,  after  he  returned  from  Chester,  and 
found  hy  the  increase  of  his  levies  and  the  good  dispodtko 
all  things  were  in,  that  he  might  in  a  short  time  be  able  to 
march,  and  in  so  good  a  condition  that  he  should  rather  m^ 
the  re1>els  than  decline  meeting  with  them,  if  the  indispennUe 
want  of  money  did  not  make  his  motion  impossible,  the  merit 
and  ability  of  the  person,  and  the  fair  expectation  from  his 
posterity,  he  having  two  sons,  both  very  hopeful,  prevailed 
>\nth  his  majesty  to  resume  the  same  overture ;  and  in  few 
Oct.  14.  days  it  was  perfected,  and  sir  Ri.  Newport  was  made  btron 
Newport  of  Ilinrchall  [High  Ercall]  *  who  presented  the  «m 
of  ^6000  to  his  majesty ;  whereupon  all  preparations  for  tbe 
army  were  prosecuted  with  effect '. 

'  [ThiR  line  ia  altered  in  the  MS.  to,  'and  the  gentleman  wm  mde 

^  (The  MS.  of  the  Life  proceeds  thus : — 

1.  '  As  Boon  M  the  earl  of  Essex  came  to  WorceHer  he  foond  IdoMlf 
obliged  to  Bend  to  the  King.  Tlie  Parliament  fonnd  very  leniibly  ikit 
they  had  lost  mnch  of  the  people^R  veneration  by  having  rejected  tbe 
Kin^^s  propositionR  for  peace,  and  that  very  many  who  had  talked  looi 
and  were  for  raising  an  army  whilst  they  thought  it  impomible  fir  tk 
King  to  raise  any,  when  they  now  saw  that  the  King  was  like  to  be  in  tk 
head  of  an  army  too,  repented  heartily  what  they  had  done,  and  wiihtd 
nothing  more  than  to  prevent  the  two  armies  meeting  in  battle;  vhkk 
could  be  no  othorways  done  but  by  a  treaty ;  and  they  who  had,  as  Uwy 
believed,  proceeded  too  far  to  Ik*  capable  of  security  by  any  other  expcdicit 
than  by  victory,  and  by  reducing  the  King  into  the  same  straita  be  wit  is 
before  he  had  an  army,  which  they  had  no  reason  to  deiipair  of,  wen  yet 
too  wise  to  profess  that  they  desired  the  war,  but  seemed  only  to  with  for 
such  a  peac*e  as  might  be  security  to  the  people  against  all  loeh  opprewiaai 
as  they  had  formerly  undergone ;  and  therefore  they  now  prepared  a  met- 
sago  to  the  King,  which  should  be  sent  to  the  earl  of  Esaez  and  by  him  to 
his  majesty,  and  made  the  people  believe  that  they  had  now  made  ■nch  an 
address  to  the  King  as  would  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  thai 
a  peace  would  be  quickly  concludeil.  The  earl  of  Kasez  sent  thia  me«age 
from  Worcester  l)y  a  gentleman  who  was  only  a  trooper  in  his  gnards,  aae 
Fleetwood,  a  son  of  sir  Miles  Fleetwood,  the  same  man  who  had  afterwardf 
so  great  power  in  the  army  and  was  so  much  spoken  of.  This  person,  with 
a  trumpet,  came  to  Worcester,  with  a  letter  from  the  earl  of  Enex  to  the 
earl  of  I^orset,  in  which  the  mcKsnge  was  enclosed,  the  letter  contaimng 
gome  civil  expres^iion  of  confidence  that  he  to  whom  it  was  directed  did 
desire  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  and  thexvlbre 
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67.  As  soou   as  the    King   came  to    Shrewsbury,   he   had  1642 
despatched  his  letters  and  agents  into  Wales,  Cheshire,  and 


him  to  deliver  tliat  message  to  the  King ;  which  message  renewed 
old  professions  of  duty,  and  how  desirous  they  were  to  prevent 
»  ciTil  war  and  to  return  to  their  obedience ;  and  therefore  desired  him  to 
withdraw  from  his  evil  counsellors  who  had  so  much  misled  him,  and  to 
return  to  his  Parliament,  who  thought  of  nothing  but  to  make  him  great 
Mkd  glorious;  and  in  order  to  his  safety,  and  to  defend  him  from  his 
enemieB,  they  had  appointed  the  earl  of  Essex  to  receive  him,  who  would 
perform  all  the  offices  of  respect  and  duty  to  him  which  could  be  expected ; 
Mkd  when  he  was  returned  to  his  Parliament  he  should  find  that  all  the 
proleMions  they  had  made  to  him  were  very  sincere.  Though  the  King 
had  indignation  enough  for  such  an  invitation,  it  was  not  thought  worthy 
of  any  answer  from  him,  and  the  earl  of  Dorset  did  not  think  himself 
obliged  by  the  employment,  or  by  any  of  the  expressions  of  their  good 
opinion ;  and  so  it  was  concluded  that  the  messenger  should  return  without 
any  answer. 

2.  Within  little  more  than  twenty  days  from  the  time  that  the  King 
caone  to  Shrewsbury,  he  was  in  a  posture  convenient  to  find  out  the  enemy. 
Wales  had  yielded  him  two  or  three  good  regiments  of  foot  and  some 
troops  of  horse,  and  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  as  many.  The  lord  Grandi- 
•on  and  sir  John  Byron  had  brought  in  their  regiments  of  horse  well  com- 
pleted, and  the  lord  Digby  had  drawn  together  some  troops  of  his.  The 
greatest  defect  was,  that  many  of  the  horse  and  foot  were  so  much  without 
arms,  that  some  regiments  of  foot  had  not  above  two  or  three  companies 
which  had  any  arms,  and  the  rest  only  had  cudgels,  and  few  of  the  horse 
had  any  firearms,  and  some  without  swords.  However,  sitting  still  would 
bring  no  supply  of  that  kind,  and  therefore  the  King  resolved  to  march, 
and,  when  he  had  got  what  he  could  from  the  train-bands,  that  the 
soldiers  must  do  the  rest  upon  the  charge  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  ev^y 
body  desired  to  encounter.  And  as  on  the  Parliament  side  the  opinion 
that  the  King  could  never  raise  an  army  was  the  true  reason  that  they  did 
raise  one,  and  so  the  cause  of  the  war,  together  with  the  general  opinion 
that  the  Parliament  would  never  raise  a  rebellion  ;  so  on  the  King's  side 
the  confidence  that  one  battle  would  end  and  determine  the  war,  in  a  total 
subduing  one  party  and  extinguishing  all  the  fire  that  kindled  it,  and  oon- 
nequently  all  counsels  being  directed  to  that  one  end  of  fighting,  was  the 
principal  cause  of  continuing  the  war ;  whereas  if  the  King  had  only  stood 
upon  the  defensive  in  all  places  where  he  had  power,  and  declined  all 
occasions  of  fighting  as  much  as  had  been  possible,  and  so  ordered  all  con- 
tributions and  supplies  of  money  to  the  equal  support  of  the  army,  it 
would  probably  have  succeeded  better ;  and  those  divisions  would  sooner 
have  fallen  out  in  the  Parliament  party  which  at  last  ruined  themselves, 
after  it  had  first  destroyed  the  King  and  ruined  the  kingdom.  But  the 
making  head  against  a  rebellion  and  the  supporting  a  civil  war  was  so 
much  above  the  comprehension  of  any  man,  that  very  few  guessed  aright 
what  they  would  do,  or  could  judge  what  was  fit  to  be  done  by  the  King. 
Th«  truth  is,  so  many  contrary  causes  contributed  to  the  production  of  the 


34^        I^ord  Strange  impeached  by  the  Commons,     [VI.  07. 

1642  Lancashire,  to  quickeu  the  levies  of  men  which  were  makiDg 
there,  Riidiijg^  thnt  the  Parliament  had  been  yery  Eolicitoos 
and  active  in  those  counties  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and 
that  many  of  the  gentry  of  those  populous  shires  were  deeply 
engaged  in  tlieir  service,  and  the  loyal  party  so  much  depreaed 
Sopt.  14.  that  tlie  House  of  Commons  had  sent  up  an  impeachment  of 
high  treason  against  the  lord  Strange,  who,  being  son  and  heir 
apparent  of  the  earl  of  Darby,  and  possessed  of  all  his  father's 
fortune  in  present,  was  then  looked  upon  as  of  absolute  power 
over  that  people,  and  accused  him  tliat  he  had,  with  an  intent 
and  purpose  to  subveii;  the  fundamental  lavrs  and  goyemment 
of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  «nd 
tlio  very  being  of  Parliaments,  and  to  set  sedition  between  the 
King  and  his  people,  at  Manchester  of  Lancaster,  and  at 
Heveral  other  places,  actually,  maliciously,  rebelliously,  and 
traitorously  summoned  and  called  together  great  numbers  of 
his  majesty's  subjects,  and  incited,  persuaded,  and  encouraged 
them  to  take  u])  arms,  and  levy  war  against  the  King,  Fkrlia- 
ment,  and  kingdom ;  that  he  had  in  a  hostile  manner  invaded 
the  kingdom,  and  killed,  hurt,  and  wounded  divers  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  had  set  sedition  betwixt  the  King  and  his 
people,  and  then  was  in  open  and  actual  rebellion  against  the 

Sept.  16.  King,  Parliament,  and  kingdom.  And  upon  this  impeachment 
a  fonnal  order  passed  both  Houses,  (which  was  industrionslj 
published,  and  read  in  many  churches  of  those  counties,)  de- 
claring his  treason,  and  requiring  all  |>er80us  to  apprehend  him; 
wherel)y  not  only  the  common  people,  who  had  obeyed  his  war- 
rants, but  ]iis  lordship  himself,  (who  had  only  executed  the  com- 
mission of  array,  and  the  seditious  party  at  the  same  time  exe- 

.Fuly  15.  outing  their  ordinance  of  militia,  so^io  blows  had  passed,  whereof 
one  or  two  had   died,)  was  more   than  ordinarily  dismayed. 

same  effects,  that  the  pntphecy  of  Ksdras  seemed  to  be  aooomplished  io 
that  time :  And  salt  ivata's  shall  be  found  in  the  $weet,  and  [a/f]/riM^ 
shall  destroy  one  another ;  then  shall  tcit  hida  H^elf,  and  UMd£rst0mdi9$ 
tcithdrafv  itself  into  his  secret  chamber,     2  Ksdras  v.  9.'] 

^  ['  And  finding,'  MS.  From  here  to  the  words  '  inolinatioiu  or  profef 
Hionii/  near  the  end  of  this  gection,  the  whole  passage  hat  been  oroMed  oat 
in  the  AIS.  of  the  Hist.,  from  which  j)p.  356-8)  sectioiis  67-75  are  taken.] 
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His  majesty  himself,  leaving  his  household  and  army  at  Shrews- 1^2 
bury,  went  in  person  with  his  troop  of  guards  only  to  Chester,  Sept.  23. 
presuming  that  his  presence  would  have  the  same  influence 
there  it  had  had  in  all  other  places,  to  compose  the  fears  and  ap- 
prehensions of  all  honest  men,  and  to  drive  away  the  rest ;  which 
fell  out  accordingly :  for,  heing  received  and  entertained  with  all 
demonstrations  of  duty  hy  the  city  of  Chester,  those  who  had 
been  most  notably  instrumental  to  the  Parliament  withdrew 
themselves,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  indeed  the  common 
people,  flocked  to  him,  the  former  in  very  good  equipage,  and 
the  latter  with  great  expressions  of  devotion  :  yet  in  Cheshire 
Nantwich,  and  Manchester  in  Lancashire,  made  some  shows,  by 
fortifying  and  seditious  discourses,  of  resistance  and  disaflection, 
and  into  those  two  places  the  seditious  persons  had  retired 
themselves.  To  the  first,  the  lord  Qrandison  was  sent  with  a  Sept.  29. 
regiment  of  horse  and  some  few  dragooners,  with  the  which, 
and  his  dexterous  taking  advantage  of  the  people's  first  appre- 
hensions before  they  could  take  advice  what  to  do,  he  so  awed 
that  town,  that  after  one  unskilful  volley  they  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  he  entered  the  town,  took  the  submission  and 
oaths  of  the  inhabitants  for  their  future  obedience,  and  having 
caused  the  small  works  to  be  slighted  and  all  the  arms  and  am- 
munition to  be  sent  to  Shrewsbury,  he  returned  to  his  majesty. 
For  Manchester,  the  lord  Strange,  who  had  by  his  majesty's 
favour  and  encouragement  recovered  his  spirits,  undertook, 
without  troubling  his  majesty  farther  northward,  in  a  very 
frhoi-t  time  to  reduce  that  place,  (which  was  not  so  fortunately 
j  erformed,  because  not  so  resolutely  pursued,)  and  to  send  a 
good  body  of  foot  to  the  King  to  Shrewsbury.  So  that  his 
majesty  within  a  week,  leaving  all  parts  behind  him  full  of 
good  inclinations  or  professions,  returned  through  the  north  . 
I>ai'ts  of  Wales  (where  he  found  the  people  cordial  to  him  and  Sept.  28.' 
arming  themselves  for  him)  to  Shrewsbury.  The  King's  cus- 
tom was,  in  all  counties  through  which  he  passed,  to  cause  the 
liigli  shrief  to  draw  all  the  gentlemen  and  the  most  substantial 
inhabitants  of  those  parts  together,  to  whom  (besides  his 
caressing  the  principal  gentlemen  severally,  familiarly,  and  very 
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1642  obligingly)  be  always  spake  sometbing  publicly,  (which  vu 
afterwards  printed,)  telling  them, 


68.  '  That  it  was  a  benefit  to  him  from  the  insolenoeB  and 
which  had  driven  him  about,  that  they  had  broaght  him  to  bo  good  a  put 
of  his  kingdom  and  to  so  fjeuthful  a  part  of  his  people.  He  hoped  luitlHr 
they  nor  he  shoald  repent  their  coming  together.  He  would  do  lus  put 
that  they  might  not ;  and  of  them  he  was  confident  before  he  came.'  He 
told  them,  '  the  residence  of  an  army  was  not  usually  pleasant  to  uf 
place ;  and  his  might  carry  more  fear  with  it,  since  it  mi^^t  be  thoo^ 
(being  robbed  and  spoiled  of  all  his  own,  and  such  terror  used  to  6i^ 
and  keep  all  men  from  supplying  him,)  he  must  only  live  upon  the  aid  iid 
relief  of  Lis  people.*  But  he  bid  them  'not  to  be  afraidi,*  and  said, *]is 
wished  to  God  his  poor  subjects  sufiered  no  more  by  the  insolwiwi  sad 
violence  of  that  army  raised  against  him,  though  they  bad  made  them- 
selves wanton  with  plenty,  than  they  should  do  by  his ;  and  yet  he  fmnA 
he  should  not  be  able  to  prevent  all  disorders ;  he  would  do  bis  best ;  asd 
promised  them  no  man  should  be  a  loser  by  him,  if  he  could  help  it.*  He 
said,  '  he  had  sent  for  a  mint,  and  would  melt  down  all  his  own  plate,  snd 
expose  all  his  land  to  sale  or  mortgage,  that,  if  it  were  possible,  be  migin 
bring  the  least  pressure  upon  them.*  However,  be  invited  them  'to  do 
that  for  him  and  themselves,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  religion  snd  the 
law  of  the  land,  (by  which  they  enjoyed  all  that  they  bad,)  which  other 
men  did  against  them ;  *  he  desired  them,  '  not  to  sufifer  su  good  a  came  to 
be  lost  for  want  of  supplying  him  with  that  which  would  be  taken  fton 
them  by  those  who  jmrsued  his  majesty  with  that  violence ;  and  whUit 
those  ill  men  sacrificed  their  money,  plate,  and  utmost  industry,  to  destroj 
the  commonwealth,  they  would  be  no  less  liberal  to  preserve  it.'  He  bsde 
them  '  assure  themselves,  if  it  pleased  God  to  bless  bim  with  saooei^  ks 
would  remember  the  assistance  every  particular  man  gave  bim  to  kii 
advantage.  However,  it  would  hereafter  (how  furiously  soevw  the  nundi 
of  men  were  now  possessed)  be  honour  and  comfort  to  them,  that,  irith 
some  charge  and  trouble  to  themselves,  they  had  done  their  part  to  np- 
port  their  King  and  preserve  the  kingdom  ^* 

69.  His  majesty  always  took  notice  of  any  particidar  reports, 
which,  either  with  reference  to  the  public  or  their  private 
[concerns],  might  make  impression  upon  that  people,  and  gave 
clear  answers  to  them.  So  that,  with  this  gracious  and  princely 
demeanour,  it  is  hardly  credible  how  much  he  won  upon  the 
people ;  so  that  not  only  his  army  daily  increased  by  volunteen, 
(for  there  was  not  a  man  pressed),  but  such  proportions  of 
plate  and  money  were  voluntarily  brought  in  that  the  army 
was  fully  and  constantly  paid  :  the  King  having  erected  a  mint 

*  [The  above  passages  are  taken  from  the  King's  speech  to  the  people  of 
Shropshire  at  Shrewsbury  on  Sept.  aS.     Ra^hicorthi  HI.  ii.  33.] 
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at  Shrewsbury  more  for  refutation  than  use,  (for,  for  want  of  1642 
workmen   and  instruments,  they  could   not  coin  a  thousand 
pound  a  week,)  and  causing  all  his  own  plate  for  the  service 
of  his  household  to  be  delivered  there  made  other  men  think 
theirs  was  the  less  worth  preserving. 

70.  Shortly  after  the  earl  of  Essex  came  to  Worcester,  he 
sent  a  gentleman  (one  Fleetwood,  the  same  who  had  afterwards  Sept.  26. 
00  great  power  in  the  army,  though  then  a  trooper  in  his 
guards)  to  Shrewsbury,  without  a  trumpet,  or  any  other  cere- 
mony than  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Dorset ;  in  which  he  said  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Parliament  to  cause  a  petition,  then  in 
his  hands,  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty ;  and  therefore  desired 
his  lordship  to  know  his  majesty's  pleasure  when  he  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  it  from  such  persons  as  he  should  send  oyer 
with  it.  The'  earl  of  Dorset  (by  his  majesty's  command,  after  it 
had  been  debated  in  Council  what  answer  to  return)  sent  him 
word  in  writing,  that  the  King  had  always  been,  and  would  be  Sept.  28. 
still,  ready  to  receive  any  petition  from  his  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  if  his  lordship  had  any  such  to  be  presented,  if 
he  sent  it  by  any  persons  who  stood  not  personally  accused  by 
him  of  high  treason,  and  excepted  specially  in  all  offers  of 
pardon  made  by  him,  the  person  who  brought  it  should  be 
welcome,  and  the  Kiug  would  return  such  an  answer  to  it  as 
should  be  agreeable  to  honour  and  justice  ^  Whether  this 
limitation  as  to  messengers  displeased  them,  (as  it  was  after- 
wards said  that  the  messengers  appointed  to  have  delivered  it 
were  the  lord  Mandeville  and  Mr.  Hambden,  who,  they  thought, 
would  have  skill  to  make  infusions  into  many  persons  then 
about  his  majesty ;  and  their  access  being  barred  by  that  limi- 
tation and  exception,  they  would  not  send  any  other,)  or  what 
other  reason  soever  there  was,  the  King  heard  no  more  of  this 
petition,  or  any  address  of  that  nature,  till  he  found,  by  some 
new  printed  votes  and  declarations,  that  he  was  guilty  of  an-  Oct.  3. 
other  breach  of  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  for  having  refused 

*  [There  is  nothing  equivalent  to  the  words  '  and  the  King — jastice*  in 
the  earl  of  Dorset's  letter  as  printed  in  the  Lord^  Jour/iaU,  V.  380.  Cf, 
for  this  section  the  note  to  §  66.] 
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1642  to  receive  their  petition  except  it  were  presented  in  each 
manner  as  he  prescribed :  whereas  they  alone  were  judges  in 
what  manner  and  bj  what  persons  their  own  petitions  should 
be  delivered,  and  he  ought  so  to  receive  them.  And  so  that 
petition,  which  is  before  set  down  in  the  very  terms  it  piswd 
both  Houses  \  was  never  delivered  to  his  majesty  \ 

71.  There  cannot  be  too  often  mention  of  the  wonderfiil 
providence  of  God,  that,  from  that  low  despised  condition  tlie 
King  was  in  at  Nottingham  after  the  setting  up  bis  standard, 
he  should  be  able  to  get  men,  money,  or  arms,  and  yet  within 
twenty  days  after  his  coming  to  Shrewsbury  he  resolved  to 
march  in  despite  of  the  enemy  even  towards  London ;  his  foot 
by  this  time  consisting  of  about  6ooo  and  his  horse  of  2000; 
his  train  in  very  good  order,  commanded  by  air  John  Haydoo. 
And  though  this  strength  was  much  inferior  to  the  enemy,  yet 
as  it  was  greater  than  any  man  thought  possible  to  be  raittl 
so  all  thought  it  sufficient  to  encounter  the  rebels;  besides 
that  it  was  confidently  believed,  (and  not  without  some  grounds 
of  correspondence  with  some  officers  in  the  other  army.)  that,  tf 
soon  as  the  armies  came  within  any  reasonable  distance  of  eidi 
other,  veiy  many  soldiera  would  leave  their  colours  and  come 
to  the  King ;  which  expectation  was  confirmed  by  some  soldiers 
who  every  day  dropped  in  from  tliose  forces,  and,  to  mike 
themselves  welcome,  told  many  stories  of  their  fellows'  resolu- 
tions whom  they  had  left  behind. 

72.  And  this  must  be  confessed,  that,  either  by  the  care  and 
diligence  of  the  officers,  or  by  the  good  inclinations  and  temper 
of  the  soldiers  themselves,  the  army  was  in  so  good  order  and 
(lij^cipline,  that,  during  the  King's  stay  at  Shrewsbury,  there 
was  not  a  disorder  of  name,  the  country  being  very  kind  to  the 
soldiers,  and  the  soldiers  just  and  regardful  to  the  country. 
And  by  the  free  loans  and  contributions  of  the  gentlemen  and 
substantial  inhabitants,  but  especially  by  the  assistance  of  the 

*  [See  §§  52,  53] 

^  [It  vras  again  otFcred  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  Hoaiei  of  Oct  7i 
by  the  earl  of  Ksnex  for  pre^entatioa  on  Oct.  15,  and  again  refused  by  tiie 
King.     Lords'  Journals,  V.  41  i.] 
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nobility  who  attended,  the  army  was  so  well  paid  that  there  1642 
was  not   the  least  mutiny  or  discontent   for   want  of  pay; 
nor  was  there  any  cause ;  for  they  seldom  failed  every  week, 
never  went  above  a  fortnight  unpaid. 

73.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  provide  arms;  of  which 
indeed  there  was  a  wonderful  scarcity,  the  King  being  exceed- 
ingly disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  arms  from  Holland,  a 
vessel  or  two  having  been  taken  by  his  own  ships  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  "Warwick ;  so  that,  except  800  muskets, 
500  pair  of  pistols,  and  200  swords,  which  came  with  the 
powder  which  was  landed  in  Yorkshire,  as  is  before  mentioned  *, 
the  King  had  none  in  his  magazine ;  so  that  he  was  compelled 
to  begin  at  Nottingham,  and  so  in  all  places  as  he  passed,  to 
borrow  the  arms  from  the  train-bands ;  which  was  done  with 
so  much  wariness  and  caution,  (albeit  it  was  known  that  those 
arms  would,  being  left  in  those  hands,  be  employed  against  him, 
or  at  least  be  of  no  use  to  him,)  that  it  was  done  rather  with 
their  consent  than  by  any  constraint,  and  always  with  the  full 
approbation  of  their  commanders.  And  therefore  in  Yorkshire 
and  Shropshire,  where  the  gentlemen  very  unskilfully,  though 
with  good  meaning,  desired  that  the  arms  might  still  be  left  in 
the  countrymen's  hands,  there  was  none  of  that  kind  of  borrow- 
ing. But  in  all  places  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  quality 
bent  the  King  such  supplies  of  arms  out  of  their  own  armories, 
(which  were  very  mean) ;  so  that,  by  all  these  means  together, 
the  foot,  (all  but  three  or  four  hundred  who  marched  without 
any  weapon  but  a  cudgel,)  were  armed  with  muskets,  and  bags 
for  their  powder,  and  pikes  ;  but  in  the  whole  body  there  was 
not  one  pikeman  had  a  corslet,  and  very  few  musketeers  who  had 
bwords.  Amongst  the  horse,  the  officers  had  their  full  desire  if 
they  were  able  to  procure  old  backs  and  breasts  and  pots,  with 
pistols  or  carbines  for  their  two  or  three  first  ranks,  and  swords 
for  the  rest ;  themselves  (and  some  soldiers  by  their  examples) 
having  gotten,  besides  their  pistols  and  swords,  a  short  pole-axe. 

74.  The  foot  were  divided  into  three  brigades;  the  first 
commanded    by   sir  Nicholas   Byron,   the  second   by  colonel 

C  Book  V,  §  374.1 
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1642  Harry  Went  worth,  and  the  thii'd  by  colonel  Richard  Feilding ; 
sir  Jacob  Ashley  being  major  general,  and  commanding  the 
foot   immediately   under   the   general.      For   though  genenl 
Ruthin,  who  came  to  the  King  some  few  days  before  he  kft 
Shrewsbury,  were  made  field-marshal,  yet  he  kept  wholly  with 
the  horse,  to  assist   prince  Rupert:    and    sir  Arthur  Aston, 
(of  whose  soldiery  there  was  then  a  very  great  esteem,)  vu 
made   colonel  general   of  the  dragoons,  which  at  that  time, 
though  consisting  of  two  or  three  regriments,  were  not  abore 
eight  hundred,  or  a  thousand  at  the  most.     Most  of  the  pe^ 
sons  of  honour  and  quality,  (except  those  whose  attendance  vai 
near  the  King's  own  person,)  put  themselves  into  the  Kin^s 
troop  of  guards,  commanded  by  tlie  lord  Bernard  Steward,  and 
made  indeed  so  gallant  a  body,  that  upon  a  very  modest  com- 
putation the  estate  and  revenue  of  that   single  troop  migbt 
justly  be  valued  at  least  equal  to  all  theirs  who  then  voted  in 
both  Houses  under  the  name  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  FU- 
liament,  and  so  made  and  maintained  that  war.   Their  servantii 
under  the  command  of  sir  William  Killigrew,  made  another 
full  troop,  and  always  marched  with  their  lords  and  masten. 
Oct.  I  a.      75.  In  this  equipage  the  King  marched   from  Shrewsboiy 
on  the  1 2th  of  October  to  Bridgenorth,  never  less  baggage  at- 
tending a  royal  army,  there  being  not  one  tent  and  very  few 
waggons  belonging  to  the  whole  train;   having  in  his  whole 
army  not  one  officer  of  the  field  who  was  a  Papist,  except  sir 
AHhur  Aston,  if  he  were  one ;  and  very  few  common  soldien 
of  that  religion.     However,  the  Parliament  in  all  their  declan- 
tions,  and  their  clergy  much  more  in  Uieir  sermons,  assured  the 
people  that  the  King's  army  consisted  only  of  Papists,  whilst 
themselves  entertained  all  of  that  religion  that  they  could  get; 
and  very  many,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  of  that  religion  en- 
gaged with  them ;  whether  it  was  that  they  really  believed 
that  that  army  did  de&ire  liberty  of  conscience  for  all  religions, 
as  some  of  the  chief  of  tliem  pretended,  or  that  they  desired  to 
divide  themselves  for  communication  of  intelligence  and  interest. 
And  here  it  is  not  fit  to  forgot  one  particular,  that,  when  the 
committee  of  Pai  liament  appointed  to  advance  the   service, 
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upon  the  propositions  for  plate  and  horses,  in  the  county  of  1642 
Baffolk,  sent  word  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  some  Papists 
offered  to  lend  money  upon  those  propositions,  and  desired 
advice  whether  they  should  accept  of  it,  it  was  answered  that 
if  they  offered  any  considerable  sum,  whereby  it  might  be  con- 
ceived to  proceed  from  a  real  affection  to  the  Parliament,  and 
not  out  of  policy  to  bring  themselves  within  their  protection 
and  so  to  excuse  their  delinquency,  it  should  be  accepted  of. 

76'.  When  the  King  was  ready  for  his  march,  there  was 
some  difference  of  opinion  which  way  he  should  take;  many 
were  of  opinion  that  he  should  march  towards  Worcester, 
where  the  earl  of  Essex  still  remained ;  those  countries  were 
thought  well-affected  to  the  King,  where  his  army  would  be 
supplied  with  provisions  and  increased  in  numbers  ;  and  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  coming  to  a  battle,  because  the  longer  it 
was  deferred  the  stronger  the  earl  would  grow  by  the  supplies 
which  were  every  day  sent  to  him  from  London ;  and  he  had 
store  of  arms  with  him  to  supply  all  defects  of  that  kind. 
However,  it  was  thought  more  counsellablc  to  march  directly 
towards  London,  it  being  morally  sure  that  the  earl  of  Essex 
would  put  himself  in  their  way.  The  King  had  much  con- 
fidence in  his  horse,  (his  nephew,  prince  Rupert,  being  in  the 
head  of  them,)  which  were  fleshed  by  their  success  at  Worcester ; 
and  if  he  had  made  his  march  that  wav,  he  would  have  been 
entangled  in  the  enclosures,  where  his  horse  would  have  been 
less  useful ;  whereas  there  were  many  great  campanias  near  the 
other  way,  much  fitter  for  an  engagement.  And  so,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  the  King  marched  from  Shrewsbury,  and  q^  j^ 
quartered  that  night  at  Bridgenorth,  ten  miles  from  the  other 
place,  where  there  was  a  rendezvous  of  the  whole  army,  which 
appeared  verv'  cheerful ;  and  so  to  WoUeyhampton  [Wolver-  o^t.  15. 
hampton],  Bromcdgoham  [Birmingham],  and  Killingworth  Oct.  17. 
[ K en il worth],  a  hou?e  of  the  King's,  and  a  very  noble  seat,  Oct.  19, 
when'  the  King  rested  one  day ;  where  the  lord  chief  justice 
Heath,  who  was  made  Chief  Justice  for  that  purpose,  (Bramston, 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  integrity,  being,  without  any  pur- 

'  [§§  76-78  from  the  Life,  pp.  194-5] 
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1642  pose  of  disfavour,  removed  from  that  office,  because  he  stood 
bound  by  recognizance  to  attend  the  Parliament  upon  an  acca- 
*    sation  depending  there  against  him,)  began  to  at  upon  a  com- 
mission of  oyer  and  terminer,  to  attaint  the  earl  of  Essex,  and 
many  other  persons  who  were  in  rebellion,  of  high  treason. 

77.  Some  days  had  passed  without  any  notice  of  that  annj; 
some  reporting  that  it  remained  still  at  Worcester;  others, 
that  they  were  marched  the  direct  way  from  thence  towudi 
London.  But  intelligence  came  from  London  that  verynuny 
officers  of  name  and  command  in  the  Parliament  army  [had] 
undergone  that  seiTice  with  a  full  resolution  to  come  to  the 
King  as  soon  as  they  were  within  any  distance ;  and  it  wai 
wifcihed  that  the  King  would  send  a  proclamation  into  tlie  army 
itself,  to  offer  pardon  to  all  who  would  return  to  their  ohe- 
dionce.  And  a  proclamation  was  prepared  accordingly,  and  all 
circumstances  I'esolved  upon,  that  a  herald  sliould  be  sent  to 
proclaim  it  in  the  head  of  the  earVs  army,  when  it  should  be 
drawn  up  in  battle.  But  tliat,  and  many  other  particulars  pre- 
pared and  resolved  upon,  were  forgotten,  or  omitted,  at  the  time 
appointed,  which  would  not  admit  any  of  those  formalities. 

78.  When   the   whole   anny  marched  together,   there  ms 
quickly  discovered  an  unhappy  jealousy  and  division  between 
the  principal  officers,  which  grew  quickly  into  a  perfect  faction 
between  the  foot  and  the  Iiorae.    The  carl  of  Lindsey  was  general 
of  the  whole  army  by  his  commission,  and  thought  very  equal  to 
it.     But  when  prince  Rupei*t  came  to  the  King,  which  wa? 
after  the  standard  was  set  up,  and  received  a  commission  to  he 
general  of  the  horse,  which  all  men  knew  was  designed  for  him, 
there  was  a  clause  inserted  into  it  which  exempted  him  from 
receiving  orders  from  any  body  but  from  the  King  himself: 
which,  upon  the  matter,  separated  all  the  horse  from  any  depend* 
ence  upon  the  general,  and  had  oth,er  ill  consequences  in  it :  for 
when  tlie  King  at  midnight,  being  in  his  bed,  and  receiTiDg  in- 
telligence of  the  enemy's*  motion,  commanded  the  lord  Falkland, 
hijs  principal  Secretary  of  State,  to  direct  prince  Rupert  what 
lie  should  do,  he  took  it  veiy  ill,  and  expostulated  with  the  lord 
Falkland  for  giving  him  orders.   But  he  could  not  have  directed 
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his  passioD  against  any  man  who  would  feel  or  regard  it  less.  1642 
And  he  told  him  that  '  it  was  his  office  to  signify  what  the 
King  bad  him;  which  he  should  always  do;  and  that  he  in 
neglecting  it  neglected  the  King;*  who  did  neither  the  prince 
nor  his  own  service  any  good  by  complying  in  the  beginning 
with  his  rough  nature,  which  rendered  him  very  ungracious  to 
all  men.     But  the  King  was  so  indulgent  to  him  that  he  took 
his  advice  in  all  things  relating  to  the  army,  and  so  upon  con- 
sideration of  their  march,  and  the  figure  of  the  battle  they  re- 
solved to  fight  in  with  the  enemy,  he  concurred  entij^ly  with 
prince  Rupert's  advice,  and  rejected  the  opinion  of  the  general, 
who  preferred  the  order  he  had  learned  under  prince  Morrice 
and  prince  Harry,  with  whom  he  had  served  at  the  same  time 
when  the  earl  of  Essex  and  he  had  both  regiments.     The  un- 
easiness of  the  prince's  nature,  and  the  little  education  he  had 
in  courts,  made  him  unapt  to  make  acquaintance  with  any  of  the 
lords,  who  were  likewise  thereby  discouraged  from  applying  them- 
selves to  him  ;  whilst  some  officers  of  the  horse  were  well  pleased 
to  observe  that  strangeness,  and  fomented  it,  believing  their 
credit  would  be  the  greater  with  the  prince,  and  desired  that 
no  other  person  should  have  any  credit  with   the  King.     So 
the  war  was  scarce  begun  when  there  appeared  such  faction 
and  designs  in  the  arm}"^,  which  wise  men  looked  upon  as  a  very 
evil  presage  ;  and  the  inconveniences  which  flowed  from  thence 
gave  the  King  great  trouble  in  a  short  time  after. 

79  ^  Within  two  days  after  the  King  marched  from  Shrews- 

*  [The  text  is  taken  up  from  the  Hist.,  pp.  358-362,  for  §§  79-88,  the 
Life  continuing  as  follows,  at  p.  195  : — 

1.  'Upon  Saturday  the  2 2d  of  October,  the  King  quartered  at  Edge- 
worth,  the  house  of  8ir  William  Cherry ;  for  whence  the  King  resolved, 
having  then  no  notice  of  the  enemy,  the  nejct  morning  to  march  to  a  house 
of  the  lonl  Say,  near  Banbury,  which  wan  then  garrisoned  by  the  Parlia- 
mint  forces,  which  lay  in  a  very  pleasant  and  open  country.  But  about 
daybreak  on  Sunday  the  23d  of  October,  prince  Rupert  pent  the  King  word 
that  the  I*arliament  army  lay  all  quartered  together  about  a  village  called 
Keinton,  within  three  or  four  mile  of  Warwick ;  that  there  was  a  large 
field  near  the  town,  in  which  both  annies  might  very  well  be  drawn  up  ; 
and  therefore  that  he  had  appointed  all  the  horse  to  rendezvous  upon  the 
t4jp  of  the  hill  called  Edgehill,  which  overlooked  the  field  and  the  enemy's 
quarters,  where  he  would  expect  the  King's  pleasure ;  and  if  all  the  foot 
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1642  bun-,  the  enrl  of  Essex  moved  from  Worcester  to  attend  liim, 
with  an  army  superior  in  number  far  to  the  King'p ;  the  bor» 

could  meet  there  in  any  time,  tbey  might  oblige  the  enemy  to  fight  tbt 
day.    The  earl  of  LindBey  was  quartered  in  a  village  called  Colvonli. 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  Court,  in  which  village  likewiie  the  cul  of 
Dorset,  the  lord  Falkland,   sir  John  Calpeper,    and   Mr.  Hyde  wm 
quartered,  who  quickly  received  advertisement  from  the  general  of  tlie 
posture  things  were  in,  and  made  all  the  haste  they  could  to  the  Kii^ 
who  waB  gone  from  Edgeworth,  leaving  orders  for  all  men  to  repair  to 
Edgehill.     The  army  was  quartered  at  so  great  a  distance  that  they  eooU 
not  quickly  be  drawn  together,  so  that  it  was  afternoon  before  they  eooU 
be  brought  to  the  rendezvous,  and  were  then  to  file  down  a  veiy  itccp 
hill,  where  three  horse  could  not  go  in  breast  together  till  they  came  into 
the  field,  which  was  large  enough.    The  earl  of  Essex  had  no  better  intelli- 
gence of  the  King's  motions,  and  the  first  notice  he  had  was  by  the 
appearance  of  the  King's  horse  in  a  body  from  the  top  of  the  hilL    Sonr 
of  his  artillery,  and  some  of  his  regiments,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  wcie  s 
day's  murcli  behind  ;  but  he  found  many  objections  in  retiring  to  joinvith 
them,  and  therefore  resolved  to  put  himself  in  order  to  expect  the  Eing'i 
army  in  the  snmc  place,  and  so  put  his  whole  body  in  battalia^  withim  le* 
than  half  a  mile  of  the  village,  at  very  near  a  mile's  distance  from  the  hillt 
without  moving  till  the  King's  army  came  to  charge  them.    He  had  the 
entire  choice  of  the  ground,  and  was  in  battalia  before  one  company  of  the 
Kiii«;'u  went  down  the  hill ;  and  if  he  had  choeen  his  place  near  the  lull,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  the  King's  army  to  have  drawn  down 
that  steep  narrow  way  without  infinite  prejudice  ;  but  the  enemy  standing 
at  8o  great  a  distance,  there  was  no  other  inconvenience  than  in  the  loDg 
time  that  was  spent  in  their  descent,  by  reason  whereof  it  was  vny  near 
three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  before  the  battle  began.     It  was  as  &ir 
a  day  as  that  season  of  the  year  could  yield,  the  sun  clear,  no  wind  or  diiQ<l 
appearing.     The  relation  of  that  battle  is  not  proper  of  this  place,  in  whidi 
tlierc  were  many  notable  accidents,  which  if  they  had  been  punned  by 
either  side  would  have  produced  other  effect**.     Prince  Rupert  charged  the 
right  wing  of  the  enemy's  horse  so  furiously  that  they  bore  not  the  ehargSi 
but  turneil  and  fled  in  all  the  confusion  imaginable,  few  of  that  body  look- 
ing behind  them  till  they  came  to  St.  Alban's,  and  many  of  them  fled  to 
London  with  news  of  the  total  defeat ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  King'i 
horse  wliicli  charged  that  wing  pursued  them  so  far,  and  they  who  did  n« 
entertained  themselves  with   the  plunder  of  the  ci>achea  and  carriage* 
wliioh  were  all  in  the  village,  that  none  of  th.it  wing  could  be  evw  rallied 
together  tliat  night,  when  there  was  need  enough  of  their  service.    Wilmrt 
bad  the  c<iumiand  of  the  left  wing,  where  were  the  lord  Camarvan  loni 
Grandisou.  niid  many  other  gallant  gentlemen  with  their  regiments  and 
troops,  who  finding  very  little  resistance  from  that  party  which  they  were 
to  chcH>se,  many  of  them  followed  their  friend:*  of  the  right  wing,  to  have 
a  share  of  what  might  be  gotten  in  the  pursuit.     And  that  which  wss 
worxt  of  all.  tlie  reserve,  which  was  iutrunted  to  a  very  gallant  gentlemss 
who  h.id  ne\er  been  in  action  before,  seeing  no  body  of  horse  to  chaz^. 
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and  foot  being  completely  armed,  and  the  men  very  well  exer-  1642 
eised,  and  the  whole  equipage  (being  supplied  out  of  the  Eling's 

thought  they  might  likewise  follow  the  chAse,  and  bo  punned  it  accord^ 
ingly:  nor  did  that  gentleman,  who  upon  all  occasions  gave  as  great 
testimony  and  evidence  of  courage  as  any  man,  ever  acknowledge  that  he 
had  orders,  or  understood  himself  to  be  left  with  a  reserve ;  so  great 
a  want  there  was  of  punctuality  in  that  day's  service.  But  if  the  horse  of 
both  wings  had  been  contented  with  doing  the  business  they  were  appointed 
to  do,  and  had  been  less  vehement  in  pursuing  their  enemy  when  they  had 
qnitted  the  field,  that  day  had  put  a  glorious  end  to  the  King's  troubles 
and  to  the  Parliament's  pretences ;  and  the  earl  of  Essex  thought  the  work 
so  near  an  end  that  he  idighted  from  his  horse,  and  put  himself  into  the 
head  of  his  regiment  of  foot,  with  a  pike  in  his  hand,  resolving  to  die  there, 
and  to  take  no  quarter,  as  he  confessed  to  the  countess  of  Carlisle  at  his 
return  to  London.  But  the  behaviour  of  the  King's  horse  lost  all  those 
advantages ;  and  the  reserve  of  the  Parliament  horse,  commanded  by  sir 
WiUiam  Balfore,  a  Scotchman,  who  is  mentioned  before,  observing  the 
field  quitted  by  both  their  wings,  kept  themselves  at  a  distance,  moving  up 
and  down  the  field,  and  were  taken  to  be  the  reserve  of  the  King's  horse, 
ontQ  they  found  an  opportunity  to  do  good  service.  The  foot  of  both  sides 
stood  their  ground  with  great  courage ;  and  though  many  of  the  King's 
soldiers  were  unarmed  and  had  only  cudgels,  they  kept  their  ranks,  and 
took  op  the  arms  which  their  slaughtered  neighbours  left  to  them ;  and  the 
execution  was  great  on  both  sides,  but  much  greater  on  the  earl  of  Essex's 
party ;  and  the  King's  general,  in  the  head  of  his  regiment  on  foot,  was 
eome  within  little  more  than  pistol  shot  of  that  body  where  the  earl  of 
Espex  was,  (which  was  the  thing  he  most  desired  in  the  world,)  when 
Balfore  with  his  reserve  of  horse  charged  the  flank  of  that  body  of  foot,  and 
so  broke  it ;  and,  whether  firom  the  horse  or  the  foot,  the  earl  of  Lindsey 
fell,  his  leg  being  broke  short  off,  and  the  lord  Willoughby  his  son,  being 
in  the  head  of  the  King's  regiment  of  guards,  which  he  commanded,  making 
haste  to  the  relief  of  his  father,  they  were  both  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  King's  foot  exceedingly  shaken  and  broken,  which 
changed  exceedingly  the  fortune  of  the  day ;  and  if  that  wing  of  horse  had 
•ooner  begun,  when  there  were  no  other  horse  upon  the  field  but  the  few 
gentlemen  who  attended  about  the  persons  of  the  King  and  the  prince,  he 
might  have  taken  them  both  prisoners.  When  the  King  discerned  how 
doubtfully  affairs  stood,  he  commanded  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke 
of  York,  who  were  both  very  young,  to  withdraw  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
attended  only  by  his  company  of  pensioners,  and  commanded  Mr.  Hyde  to 
wait  upon  them,  and  not  depart  from  them ;  and  as  they  went  towards  the 
hill,  the  evening  now  approaching,  they  saw  a  body  of  horse  which  they 
made  no  doubt  was  the  King's,  and  so  moved  towards  them,  when  sir 
Richard  Grime,  an  equerry  of  the  King's,  rid  very  little  before  to  know 
them,  which  he  quickly  did,  and  was  beaten  off  his  horse,  and  so  well 
counterfeited  being  killed  that  he  was  presently  stripped  :  all  which  being 
in  the  prince's  view  gave  him  advertisement  what  Uiey  were,  so  that  he 
diverted  his  course  to  the  other  hand,  and  that  body  moved  as  quioklj^ 
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1642  magazines)  suitable  to  an  army  set  forth  at  the  charge  of  i 
kingdom.     The  earl  of  Bedford  had  the  name  of  general  of  the 

from  him,  being  evidently  in  great  apprehennion ;  which  if  they  liad  wt 
l^en,  the  number  about  the  prince  was  bo  very  small  thAt  they  eonld  Inn 
mA<le  very  little  resistance  if  Balfore  had  charged  them  ;  to  that  the  pR> 
nervation  of  those  two  young  princes  was  a  great  blessing  of  that  day:  aid 
they  had  not  been  long  upon  the  hill  before  the  King  sent  oirdar  that  tkn 
fihould  go  to  Edgeworth,  where  his  majesty  had  lain  the  night  before. 

2.  Though  the  King's  horse  sustained  no  loss,  and  they  who  fioUoved 
the  enemy  too  far  yet  returned  before  it  was  night,  either  the  offiMi 
would  not  or  could  not  rally  so  many  of  them  together  as  would  ^bupt 
tliat  small  reserve,  which  still  went  about  the  field  without  standiiig  insflj 
place  to  expect  a  charge.  The  lord  Falkland,  (who  in  all  tnch  letiM 
forgot  that  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  desired  to  be  where  there  wooU 
probably  be  most  to  do,  had  that  day  chosen  to  charge  with  Wilmott,  vko 
charged  on  the  left  wing,  declining,  upon  the  former  ezpoetolatiott,  to  bi 
on  the  other  wing  with  prince  Rupert,)  used  to  protest  that  he  saw  m 
enemy  that  day  of  the  horse  that  made  any  resistance ;  and  ohserring  tkst 
body  under  Balfore  wheel  up  and  down,  he  spake  to  WHmott  that  thv 
might  go  and  charge  them,  which  the  other  seeming  not  to  coiiiidfr,k 
pressed  him  again;  to  which  the  other  made  no  other  anawer  hQt,*MT 
lord,  we  have  got  the  day,  and  let  us  live  to  enjoy  the  froit  thereof;*  sad 
after  it  was  found,  too  late,  what  mischieve  that  small  body  had  done  aid 
continued  to  do.  the  officers  could  not  rally  their  horse  together,  albeit  thiy 
were  all  in  the  field.  From  the  time  Uiat  the  battle  began,  it  was  boI 
above  an  hour  and  an  half  before  the  evening  stopped  the  haait  of  thefi^ 
and  all  men  were  content  to  stand  still  without  Tn>.ltfag  any  advanoa ;  aid 
the  King  continued  upon  his  horse,  with  some  of  the  lorda  and  other  prii- 
cipal  officers  about  him,  in  no  degree  satisfied  with  the  poature  they  was 
in.  Though  they  were  sure  they  oould  not  have  lost  many  of  the  hone  it 
the  action,  they  knew  not  what  was  become  of  them,  and  the  foot  appealed 
very  thin,  as  long  as  they  could  be  discerned  by  the  light ;  and  thenfm 
they  concluded  they  would  be  much  thinner  when  the  darkiifias  ahooU 
cover  their  withdrawing.  So  there  wanted  not  those  who  propooad  tbt 
the  King  would  draw  off  the  field,  and  with  as  many  hone  as  he  eoold 
mllv  hasten  into  the  west,  and  leave  both  the  foot  and  the  '■^"'«^*"  to  thr 
enemy.  Which  proposition  received  so  much  countenance  from  aome  gnat 
officers  that  many  thought  it  would  have  been  resolved  npon ;  utQ  lir 
John  Culpcper,  who  hod  that  day  charged  with  prince  Rupert  with  mneh 
gallantry,  ,  as  his  courage  was  always  unquestionable,)  did  oppoae  it  with 
great  warmth  and  pasflion,  and  told  the  King  he  was  ruined  if  he  heaikesed 
to  it,  which  hit*  nuijesty  was  not  inclined  to  do,  and  so  aileneed  the  defaatr» 
declaring  that  he  would  not  stir  from  the  place  till  the  morning;  and  lo 
the  night  was  passctl,  with  inconvenience  and  trouble  enough ;  for  beaidti 
the  expectation  of  a  very  melancholy  prospect  in  the  morning,  the  ni^ 
itself  was  as  cold  as  a  very  great  frost  and  a  sharp  northerly  wind  eoold 
make  it  at  that  season  of  the  year.  Nor  did  the  morning  appear  mace 
auspicious ;  the  troops  of  horse  and  foot  appeared  very  thin ;  yet  mai^i 
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horse,  though   that  command   principally  depended  upon  sir  1642 
William  Balfore.     Of  the  nobility  he  had  with  him  the  lords 

both   officers  and  soldierB,  who  had  sought  warmer  lodging  in  the  cold 
aig^ht,  returned  in  the  morning  to  see  what  was  become  of  their  friends ; 
and  8o  the  numbers  increased.     The  ordnance  were  all  safci  and  though 
the  field  was  covered  with  the  dead,  yet  nobody  could  tell  to  what  party 
they  belonged ;  and  that  which  composed  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  most 
was,  that  the  enemy's  troops  appeared  as  thin,  as  broken,  and  as  dispirited, 
as  they  could  wish ;  so  that  they  who  could  longest  endure  the  station  they 
were  in  were  like  to  remain  masters  of  the  field.    As  soon  as  it  was  light, 
and  the  King  had  gotten  a  little  sleep  in  his  coach,  whither  he  betook 
himself  about  daybreak,  it  was  wished  that  the  horse,  which  had  yet 
endured  no  other  shock  than  of  the  cold  of  the  night,  would  make  one 
brisk  charge  with  that  body  of  horse  which  remained  of  the  enemy ;  but 
the  officers,  who  without  doubt  had  as  much  courage  themselves  as  could 
be  expected,  had  no  mind  to  undertake  for  their  men.    They  said  the 
bodies  which  were  in  view  were  rather  an  assembly  of  all  the  horse  of  the 
army  than  r^ments  or  troops  under  their  officers,  and  so  they  knew  not 
how  to  draw  them  out,  or  to  depend  upon  them  ;  that  the  horses  were  so 
weak  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  make  a  charge,  and  the  men  had  not 
eaten  or  drank  in  more  than  four  and  twenty  hours :  in  effect,  that  they 
had  with  much  ado  prevailed  with  them  to  keep  the  field,  the  King  con- 
tinuing there  himself,  but  they  much  doubted  that,  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
known  that  they  were  to  renew  the  battle,  many  of  them  would  directly 
nm  away.    Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  was  thought  most  counsellable  that 
they  should  be  in  as  good  a  posture  to  receive  the  enemy  as  was  possible,  if 
they  advanced ;  otherwise,  that  they  should  only  keep  the  ground  and 
expect  what  the  enemy  would  do ;  and  it  was  believed  by  many,  then  and 
after,  that  which  side  soever  had  assumed  the  courage  to  have  attacked  the 
other  would  have  proved  victorious. 

3.  In  this  interval,  those  things  occurred  to  memory  which  had  been 
forgotten,  or  rather  which  could  not  be  executed  according  to  former  reso- 
lutions before  the  battle.  The  proclamation  mentioned  before  was  now 
delivered  to  sir  William  Le  Neve,  Clarencieux  king  at  arms,  who  in  his 
robe  of  office  carried  it  towards  the  earl  of  Essex's  army,  as  it  stood  still  in 
the  field,  intending  to  have  proclaimed  it  in  the  head  of  the  troops ;  but  he 
was  met  by  a  guard  before  he  came  thither,  and  charged  upon  his  life,  with 
pistols  at  his  breast,  neither  to  read  any  thing  or  to  speak  a  word,  being 
likewise  blinded,  and  so  conducted  to  the  general,  before  whom  he  expos- 
tulated in  vain  of  the  indignity  and  injury  done  to  his  office,  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nations;  which  the  standers  by  laughed  at;  and  when  he 
began  to  read  the  proclamation,  it  was  violently  snatched  from  him  with 
new  reproaches,  and  threats  if  he  presumed  to  say  any  thing  to  that  pur- 
pose or  to  scatter  or  let  fall  any  of  those  proclamations.  The  earl  of  Essex 
asked  him  whether  the  King  and  the  prince  were  in  the  field ;  and  when 
the  herald  said  they  were,  and  had  been  exposed  to  the  same  danger  with 
the  rest,  he  seemed  not  to  believe  it,  and  said  he  knew  the  King  was  not 
there :  and  if  he  had  not  really  thought  so,  he  would  never  have  asked  the 

A  a  2 
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1642  Kiinbolton,  St.  John's,  Wharton,  Boberts,  Rochford,  and  Fold- 
ing, (whose  fathers,  the  earls  of  Dover  and  Denbigh,  charged 
as  volunteers  in  the  King^s  guards  of  horse,)  and  many  gentk- 
meu  of  quality ;  but  his  train  was  so  very  great  that  he  amid 
move  but  in  slow  marches.  So  that  the  two  annieSy  though 
they  were  but  twenty  miles  asunder  when  they  first  set  forth, 
and  both  marched  the  same  way,  they  gave  not  the  least  dis- 
quiet in  ten  days'  march  to  each  other;  and  in  truth,  as  it 
appeared  afterwards,  neither  army  knew  where  the  other  wv. 
Oct.  22.  80.  The  King  by  quick  marches,  (having  seldom  rested  i 
day  in  any  place,)  came  on  Saturday  the  22nd  of  October  to 
Edgecott,  a  village  in  Northamptonshire,  within  four  miles  of 
Banbury  in  which  the  rebels  had  a  garrison  \  As  soon  as  be 
came  thither  he  called  a  council  of  war,  and  having  no  intelli- 
gence that  the  earl  of  Essex  was  within  any  distance,  it  itu 
resolved  the  King  and  the  army  should  rest  in  those  qnarten 
tlie  next  day,  only  that  sir  Nicholas  Byron  should  march  with 
his  brigade  and  attempt  the  taking  in  of  Banbury.  And  with 
this  resolution  the  council  brake  up,  and  aU  men  went  to  thdr 
quarters,  which  were  at  a  great  distance,  without  any  appre- 
hension of  an  enemy.  But  that  night,  about  1 2  of  the  dock, 
prince  Rupert  sent  the  King  word  that  the  body  of  the  rebeb* 

question  in  the  hearing  of  eo  many  who  thereby  were  informed  of  wliat 
they  had  not  before  known  or  believed,  for  care  had  been  taken  that  tbfi 
«oldicrH  should  think  that  they  fought  against  those  malignants  who  kept 
fche  King  from  the  Parliament,  and  that  his  majesty  himself  was  not  pn- 
Kent  in  the  field.  The  herald  was  suffered  to  stay  veiy  little  time,  and 
blinded  again,  nnd  conducted  by  a  guard  to  the  outmost  limits  of  theannj; 
and  so  returned  with  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Lindsey,  the 
Ring's  general,  and  of  many  officers  being  prisoners  who  were  thoaght  to 
be  dea<l.  The  King  remaTne<l  in  the  field  till  the  erening,  and  tOl  ths 
enemy  quitted  it  and  marched  away;  and  then  orders  were  sent  to  Ubit 
foot  and  to  the  horse  to  draw  off  to  their  former  quarters  where  thej  had 
been  the  night  before  the  battle ;  and  his  majesty  himself  likewise  repaired 
to  Edge  worth,  from  whence  he  had  gone  on  Sunday  morning;  not  re- 
volving till  the  next  morning  what  counsel  to  pursue ;  and  he  rested 
likewise  the  next  day,  to  be  better  informed  of  the  enemy's  motion,  and 
that  the  soldiers  might,  by  so  much  longer  rest  in  their  qnarten,  rsoover 
their  spirits.'] 

'   [The  words  '  very  strong  *  are  crossed  out  in  the  MS.  befbn  '  garri- 
son/] 
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army  was  within  seven  or  eight  miles,  and  that  the  head  quar-  1642 
ter  was  at  a  village  called  Keinton  on  the  edge  of  Warwick- 
shire, and  that  it  would  be  in  his  majesty*s  power,  if  he  thought 
fit,  to  fight  a  battle  the  next  day;  which  his  majesty  liked 
well,  and  therefore  immediately  despatched  orders  to  cross  the 
design  for  Banbury,  and  that  the  whole  army  should  draw  to  a 
rendezvous  on  the  top  of  Edgehill,  which  was  a  very  high  hill, 
about  two  miles  from  Keinton  where  the  head-quarters  of  the 
earl  was,  and  which  had  a  clear  prospect  of  all  that  valley. 

81.  In  the  morning,  (being  Sunday  the  23rd  of  October,)  Oct.  23. 
when  the  rebels  were  beginning  their  march,  (for  they  suspected 

not  the  King's  forces  to  be  near,)  they  perceived  a  fair  body  of 
horse  on  the  top  of  that  hill,  and  easily  concluded  their  march 
was  not  then  to  be  far.  It  is  certain  they  were  exceedingly 
surprised,  having  never  had  any  other  confidence  of  their  men 
than  by  the  disparity  they  concluded  would  be  still  between 
their  numbers  and  the  King*s ;  the  which  they  found  themselves 
now  deceived  in,  for  two  of  their  strongest  and  best  regiments 
of  foot,  and  one  regiment  of  horse,  was  a  day's  march  behind 
with  their  ammunition.  So  that  though  they  were  still  superior 
in  number,  yet  that  difference  was  not  so  great  as  they  pro- 
mised themselves.  However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  earl 
with  great  dexterity  performed  whatsoever  could  be  expected 
from  a  wise  general.  He  chose  that  ground  which  best  liked 
him.  There  was  between  the  hill  and  the  town  a  fair  cam" 
jMniaj  save  that*  n^ar  the  town  it  was  narrower,  and  on  the 
right  hand  some  hedges  and  inclosures :  so  that  there  he  placed 
musketeers,  and  not  above  two  regiments  of  horse,  where  the 
ground  was  narrowest ;  but  on  his  left  wing  he  placed  a  body 
of  1 000  horse,  commanded  by  one  Ramsey  a  Scotchman ;  the  re- 
serve of  horse  (which  was  a  good  one)  was  commanded  by  the 
carl  of  Bedford,  general  of  their  horse,  and  sir  William  Balfore 
with  him.  The  general  himself  was  with  the  foot,  which  were 
ordered  as  much  to  advantage  as  might  be.  And  in  this  pos- 
ture they  stood  from  8  of  the  clock  in  the  morning. 

82.  On  the  other  side,  though  prince  Rupert  was  early  in 

^  I*  about  half  a  mile  *  struck  out.] 
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1642  the  moming  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  horse  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  which  gave  the  first  alarum  of  the  necessity  of  fighting  to 
the  other  party,  jet  the  foot  were  quartered  at  so  greit  % 
distance  that  many  regiments  marched  seven  or  eight  miles  to 
the  rendezvous :  so  that  it  was  past  one  of  the  clock  before  tin 
King's  forces  marched  down  the  hill.  The  general  hiouelf 
alighted  at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment  of  foot,  his  son  tlie 
lord  Willoughhy  being  next  to  him  with  the  King's  regiment 
of  guards,  in  which  was  the  King's  standard,  carried  by  or 
Edmund  Yamey,  knight  marshal.  The  King's  ri^t  wing  of 
hor^  was  commanded  by  prince  Rupert,  the  left  wing  by  Mr. 
Wilmott,  commissary  general  of  the  horse,  who  was  assisted  \iff 
sir  Arthur  Aston  with  most  of  the  dragoons,  because  that  left 
wing  was  opposed  to  the  enemy's  right  which  had  the  shelter 
of  some  hedges  lined  with  musketeers:  and  the  reserve  wu 
committed  to  sir  John  Byron,  and  consisted  indeed  only  of  his 
own  regiment.  At  the  entrance  into  the  field,  the  Kiog'a 
troop  of  guards,  either  provoked  by  some  unseasonable  floofi 
amongst  the  soldiery,  or  out  of  their  desire  of  glory,  or  both, 
besought  the  King  that  he  would  give  them  leave  to  be  abMot 
that  day  from  his  person,  and  to  charge  in  the  front  amoDgst 
the  horse ;  the  which  his  majesty  consented  to.  They  desired 
prince  Rupert  '  to  give  them  that  honour  which  belonged  to 
them,'  who  accordingly  assigned  them  the  first  place ;  which, 
(though  they  performed  their  parts  with  admirable  courage,) 
may  well  be  reckoned  amongst  the  ovorsiglits  of  that  day. 

83.  It  was  near  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  before 
the  battle  began;  which,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  was  so  late, 
that  some  were  of  opinion  that  the  business  should  be  deferred 
till  the  next  day.     But  against  that  there  were  many  objec- 
tions ;    the   King's  numbers  could    not  increase,  the  enemy's 
mi;^ht ;    for   they   hud    not   only   their    garrisons,   Warwick, 
Coventry,  and  Banbury,  within  distance,  but  all  that  county  so 
dovoted  to  them  that  thoy  had  all  provisions  brought  to  them 
wit  liout   the   least  trouble ;    whereas,  on  the  other  side^  the 
peo})le  were  so  dLsaiTccted  to  the  King's  party  that  they  had 
carried  away  or  hid  all  their  provisions,  insomuch  as  there  was 
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lu-itlit-r  meat  tor  man  or  horse  ;  and  the  vrrv  smiths  lild  them-  1042 
telves,  that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  shoe  tlie  horses,  of 
which  in  those  stony  ways  there  was  great  need.  This  pro- 
ceeded not  from  any  radical  malice,  or  disaffection  to  the  King  s 
cause  or  his  person,  (though  it  is  tme  that  circuit  in  which 
this  battle  was  fought,  being  between  the  dominions  of  the  lord 
S*y  and  the  lord  Brooke,  was  the  most  eminently  corrupted  of 
any  county  in  England,)  but  by  the  reports  and  infusions 
which  the  other  very  diligent  party  had  wrought  into  the 
people's  belief,  that  the  cavaliers  were  of  a  fierce,  bloody,  and 
licentious  disposition,  and  that  they  committed  all  manner  of 
cmelty  upon  the  inhabitants  of  those  places  where  they  came, 
of  which  robbery  was  the  least;  so  that  the  poor  people 
thought  there  was  no  other  way  to  preserve  their  goods  than 
by  hiding  them  out  of  the  way ;  which  was  confessed  by  them 
when  they  found  how  much  that  information  had  wronged 
them,  by  making  them  so  injurious  to  their  friends.  And 
therefore  where  the  army  rested  a  day  they  found  much  better 
entertainment  at  parting  than  when  they  came ;  for  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  there  was  no  person  of  honour  or  quality  who 
paid  not  punctually  and  exactly  for  what  they  had  ;  and  there  ' 
was  not  the  least  violence  or  disorder  amongst  the  common 
soldiers  in  their  march  which  scaped  exemplary  punishment; 
80  that  at  Bromigham  [Birmingham],  a  town  so  generally 
wicked  that  it  had  risen  upon  small  parties  of  the  King's,  and 
killed  or  taken  them  prisoners  and  sent  them  to  Coventry,  de- 
claring a  more  peremptory  malice  to  his  majesty  than  any 
other  place,  two  soldiers  were  executed  for  having  taken  some 
small  trifle  of  no  value  out  of  a  house  whose  owner  was  at  that 
time  in  the  rebels*  army.  So  strict  was  the  discipline  in  this^ 
army,  when  the  other  without  control  practised  all  the  disso- 
luteness imaginable.  But  the  march  was  so  fast,  that  the 
leaving  a  good  reputation  behind  them  was  no  harbinger  to 
provide  for  their  better  reception  in  their  next  quarters.  So 
that  their  wants  were  so  great  at  the  time  when  they  came  to 
Edgehill,  that  there  were  very  many  companies  of  the  common 
soldiers  who  had  scarce  eaten  bread  in  eight  and  forty  hours 
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1642  before.     The  only  way  to  care  this  was  a  victory  ;  and  there 
fore  the  King  gave  the  word,  though  it  was  late,  the  encsj 
keeping  their  ground  to  receive  him  without  advancing  at  alL 
84.  In  this  hurry,  there  was  an  omission  of  somewhat  wliick 
the  King  intended  to  have  executed  before  the  beginning  of  tk 
battle.      He  had  caused  many  proclamations  to  be  printed  of 
pardon  to  all  those  soldiers  who  would  lay  down  their  am, 
which  he  resolved,  as  is  said  before  ^  to  have  sent  by  a  henU 
to  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  to  have  found  ways  to  have  scattend 
and  dispersed  them  in  that  army,  as  soon  as  he  understood  ikf 
were  within  any  distance  of  him.     But  all  men  were  now  n 
much  otherwise  busied  that  it  was  not  soon  enough  remcB- 
bered  ;  and  when  it  was,  the  proclamations  were  not  at  hand; 
which,  by  that  which  follows,  might  probably  have  produced  i 
good  effect.     For  as  the  right  wing  of  the  King's  horse  ad- 
vanced to  charge  the  left  wing,  which  was  the  gross  of  die 
enemy's  horse,  sir  Faithful  Foskue  [Fortescue],  (whose  fortme 
and  interest  being  in  Ireland,  he  had  come  out  of  that*kingdoB 
to  hasten  supplies  thitlier,  and  had  a  troop  of  horse  raised  for 
him  for  that  service  ;  but  as  many  other  of  those  forces  were, 
80  his  troop  was  likewise  disposed  into  that  army,  and  he  mi 
now  major  to  sir  William  Waller ;  he)  with  his  whole  troop  ad- 
vanced fi*om  the  gross  of  their  horse,  and  discharging  all  their 
pi&tols  on  the  ground,  within  little  more  than  carabine  shot  of 
his  own  body,  presented  himself  and  his  troop  to  prince  Bnpeit; 
and  immediately  with  his  highness  charged  the  enemy.  Whether 
this  sudden  accident,  (as  it  might  very  well,)  and  [the]  not 
knowing  how  many  more  were  of  the  same  mind,  each  mm 
looking  upon  his  companion  with  the  same  apprehension  ii 
upon  the  enemy,  or  whether  the  terror  of  prince  Rupert  and 
the  King's  horse,  or  all  together,  with  their  own  evil  conBciences, 
wrought  u}K)n  them,  I  know  not,  but  that  whole  wing,  having 
unskilfully  discharged  their  carabines  and  pistols  into  the  air, 
wheeled  about,  our  horse  charging  them  in  flank  and  rear,  and 
having  thus  absolutely  routed  them,  pursued  them  flying,  and 
had  the  execution  of  them  a}x)ve  two  miles. 

*  [See  §  77.] 
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85.  The  left  wing,  commanded  by  Mr.  Wilmott,  had  as  good  1642 
toccesB,  though  they  were  to  charge  iu  worse  ground,  amongst 
hedges,  and  through  gaps  and  ditches,  which  were  lined  with 
^musketeers.     But  sir  Arthur  Aston,  with  great  coui-age  and 
,  dexterity,  beat  off  those  musketeers  with  his  dragoons ;  and 
then  the  right  wing  of  their  horse  was  as  easily  routed  and  dis- 
persed as  their  left,  and  those  foUowed  the  chase  as  furiously  as 
the  other.     The  reserve,  seeing  none  of  the  enemy's  horse  left, 
tho^ht  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  but   to  pursue 
those   that  fled,  and   could   not  be  contained   by  their  com- 
manders, but  with  spurs  and  loose  reins  followed  the  chase 
which  their  left  ¥dng  had  led  them.    And  by  this  means,  whilst 
meet  men  thought  the  victory  unquestionable,  the  King  was  in 
danger  of  the  same  fate  which  his  predecessor  Harry  the  Third 
felt  at  the  battle  of  I^ewes  against  his  barons,  when  his  son  the 
prince,  having  routed  their  horse,  foUowed  the  chase  so  far 
that  before  his  return  to  the  field  his  father  was  taken  prisoner ; 
and  80  his  victory  served  only  to  make  the  misfortune  of  that 
day  the  more  intolerable.    For  all  the  King*s  horse  having  thus 
left  the  field,  many  of  them  only  following  the  execution,  others 
intending  the  spoil  in  the  town  of  Keinton,  where  all  the  bag- 
gage was,  and  the  earl  of  Essex's  own  coach,  which  was  taken 
and  brought  away;  their  reserve,  commanded  by  sir  William 
Balfore,  moved  up  and  down  the  field  in  good  order,  and  march- 
ing towards  the  King*s  foot  pretended  to  be  friends,  till,  ob- 
serving no  horse  to  be  in  readiness  to  charge  them,  [they]  brake 
in  upon  the  foot,  and  did  great  execution.      Then  was  the 
general  the  earl  of  Lindsey,  in  the  head  of  his  regiment,  being 
on  foot,  shot  in  the  thigh,  with  which  he  fell,  and  was  presently 
encompassed  by  the  enemy,  and  his  son,  the  lord  Willoughby, 
piously  endeavouring  the  rescue  of  his  father,  taken  prisoner 
with  him.     Then  was  the  standard  taken,  (sir  Edmund  Yamey, 
who  bore  it,  being  killed,)  but  rescued  again  by  captain  John 
Smith,  an  officer  of  the  lord  Grandison's  regiment  of  horse,  and 
by  him  brought  off.     And  if  those  horse  had  bestirred  them- 
selves,  they  might  with  little  difficulty  [have]   destroyed   or 
taken  prisoner  the  King  himself,  and  his  two  sons,  the  prince 
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1642  aud  the  duke  of  York,  being  with  fewer  than  one  hundred  hone 
and  those  without  officer  or  command,  within  half  musket  sIkA 
of  that  body  before  he  suspected  them  to  be  enemies. 

86.  When  prince  llupert  returned  from  the  chase,  he  found 
this  great  alteration  in  the  field,  and  his  majesty  himself  inth 
few  noblemen  and  a  small  retinue  about  him,  and  the  hope  of 
so  glorious  a  day  quite  vanished.  For  though  most  of  thi 
officers  of  horse  were  returned,  and  that  part  of  the  field 
covered  again  with  the  loose  troops,  yet  they  could  not  be 
persuaded  or  drawn  to  charge  either  the  enemy's  reserve  of 
horse,  which  alone  kept  the  field,  or  the  body  of  their  foot, 
which  only  kept  their  ground;  the  officers  pretending  tbst 
their  soldiers  were  so  dispersed  that  there  were  not  ten  of  snj 
troop  together,  and  the  soldiers,  that  their  horses  were  so 
tired  t]iat  they  could  not  charge.  But  the  truth  is,  when 
many  soldiers  of  one  troop  or  regiment  were  rallied  together, 
there  the  officers  were  wanting;  and  where  the  officers  wen 
ready,  there  the  soldiers  were  not  together;  and  neither 
officers  or  soldiers  desired  to  move  without  those  who  properly 
belonged  to  them.  Things  had  now  so  ill  an  aspect  that  msny 
were  of  opinion  that  the  King  should  leave  the  field,  though 
it  was  not  easy  to  advise  whither  he  should  have  gone ;  which 
if  he  had  done,  he  had  left  an  absolute  victory  to  those  who 
even  at  this  time  thought  themselves  overcome.  But  the 
King  was  positive  against  that  advice,  well  knowing  thit  u 
that  army  was  raised  by  his  person  and  presence  only,  so  it 
could  by  no  other  means  be  kept  together;  and  he  thought 
it  unprincely  to  forsake  them  who  had  forsaken  all  they  had  to 
serve  him  :  besides,  he  observed  the  other  side  looked  not  as  if 
they  thought  themselves  conquerors ;  for  that  reserve  which 
did  so  much  mischief  before,  since  the  return  of  his  horse  betook 
themselves  to  a  fixed  station  between  their  foot,  which  at  best 
could  but  be  thouglit  to  stand  their  ground  ;  which  two  brigades 
of  the  King's  did  with  equal  courage,  and  gave  equal  volleys; 
and  therefore  he  tried  all  possible  ways  to  get  the  horse 
to  charge  again ;  easily  discerning  by  some  little  attempts 
which  were  made  what  a  notable  impression  a  brisk  one  would 
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have  made  upon  the  enemy.  And  when  he  saw  it  was  not  to  1642 
be  done,  he  was  content  with  their  only  standing  still.  Without 
doubt,  if  either  party  had  known  the  constitution  of  the  other, 
they  had  not  parted  so  fairly;  and,  very  probably,  which 
•oeyer  had  made  a  bold  offer  had  compassed  his  end  upon  his 
enemy.  This  made  many  believe,  (though  the  horse  vaunted 
themselves  aloud  to  have  done  their  part,)  that  the  good 
fortune  of  the  first  part  of  the  day,  which  well  managed  would 
have  secured  the  rest,  was  to  be  imputed  rather  to  their 
enemy's  want  of  courage  than  to  their  own  virtue,  (which, 
after  so  great  a  victory,  could  not  so  soon  have  forsaken  them,) 
tnd  to  the  sudden  and  unexpected  revolt  of  sir  Faithful  Foskue 
[Fortescue]  with  a  whole  troop,  no  doubt  much  to  the  con- 
sternation of  those  he  left ;  which  had  not  so  good  fortune  as 
they  deserved ;  for  by  the  negligence  of  not  throwing  away 
their  orange-tawny  scarfs,  (which  they  all  wore  as  the  earl  of 
Essex's  colours,)  and  being  immediately  engaged  in  the  charge, 
many  of  them,  not  fewer  than  seventeen  or  eighteen,  were 
suddenly  killed  by  those  to  whom  they  joined  themselves. 

87.  In  this  doubt  of  all  sides,  the  night,  (the  common  friend 
to  wearied  and  dismayed  armies,)  parted  them ;  and  then  the 
King  caused  his  cannon  which  were  nearest  the  enemy  to  be 
drawn  off;  and  with  his  whole  forces  himself  spent  the  night 
in  the  field,  by  such  a  fire  as  could  be  made  of  the  little  wood 
and  bushes  which  grew  thereabouts,  unresolved  what  to  do  the 
next  morning,  many  reporting  that  the  enemy  was  gone  :  but 
when  the  day  appeared,  the  contrary  was  discovered,  for  then 
they  were  seen  standing  in  the  same  posture  and  place  in 
which  they  fought,  from  whence  the  earl  of  Essex  wisely  never 
suffered  them  to  stir  all  that  night ;  presuming  reasonably  that 
if  they  were  drawn  off"  never  so  little  from  that  place,  their 
numlx}r8  would  lessen,  and  that  many  would  run  away ;  and 
therefore  he  caused  all  manner  of  provisions,  of  which  the 
country  supplied  him  plentifully,  to  be  brought  thither  to  them 
for  their  repast,  and  reposed  himself  with  them  in  the  place. 
Besides,  that  night  he  received  a  great  addition  of  strength, 
not  only  by  rallying  those  horse  and  foot  which  had  run  out 
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1642  of  the  field  in  the  battle,  but  by  the  arriyal  of  colonel  Hambda 
and  colonel  Grantham  with  two  thousand  fresh  foot,  (wluck 
were  reckoned  amongst  the  best  of  the  army,)  and  'five  hondRd 
})orse,  which  marched  a  day  behind  the  army  for  the  gnird  of 
their  ammunition,  and  a  great  part  of  their  train,  not  sup- 
posing there   would  have  been  any  action  that  would  hiie 
required  their  presence.     All  the   advantage   this  BeasocaUe 
recruit   brought  them   was   to  give   their  old  men  so  mock 
courage  as  to  keep  the  field,  which  it  was  otherwise  beliend 
they  would  hardly  have  been  persuaded  to  have  done.    After 
a  very  cold  night  S2)ent  in  the  field,  without  any  refreshment  of 
victual  or  j^rovision  for  the  soldiers,  (for  the  country  was  so  du- 
afifectcd,  that  it  not  only  not  sent  in  provisions  but  many  soldien 
who  straggled  into  the  villages  for  relief  were  knocked  in  the 
head  by  the  common  people,)  the  King  found  his  troops  very 
thin;    for  though  by  conference  with    the  officers  he  mi^ 
reasonably  conclude  that  there  were  not  many  slain  in  thf 
battle,  yet  a  third  part  of  his  foot  were  not  upon  the  plice, 
and  of  the  horr^e  many  missing ;   and  they  that  were  in  the 
field  were  so  tired  with  duty,  and  weakened  with  want  of  mctt, 
and  shrunk  up  with  the  cruel  cold  of  the  night,  (for  it  mi 
a  terrible  frost,  and  there  was  not  shelter  of  either  tree  or 
hedge,)  that  though  they  had  reason  to  believe,  by  the  standing 
still  of  the  enemy  whilst  a  small  party  of  the  King^s  horse  in 
the  morning  took  away  four  pieces  of  their  cannon  very  nesr 
them,  that  any  ofifer  towards  a  charge,  or  but  marching  towards 
them,  would  have  made  a  very  notable  impression  in  them,  yet 
tlicre  wus  so  visible  an  averseness  from  it  in  most  officers  as 
well  as  soldiers  that  the  King  thought  not  fit  to  make  the 
attempt,  but  contented  himself  to  keep  his  men  in  order,  the 
body  of  horse  facing  the  enemy  upon  the  field  where  they  had 
fought. 
Oct.  24.      88.  Towards  noon  the  King  resolved  to  try  that  expedient 
which  was  prepared  for  the  day  before,  and  sent  sir  Wilham 
Le  Neve,  Clarencicux  king  at  aims,  with  his  proclamation  of 
pardon  to  such  as  would  lay  down  arms,  to  the  enemy;  be- 
lieving, (though  he  expected  then  little  benefit  by  the  procli- 
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tion,)  that  he  should  by  that  means  receive  some  adyertise- 1649 
Vient  of  the  condition  of  the  army,  and  what  prisoners  they 
iMid  taken,  for  many  persons  of  command  and  quality  were 
wanting ;  giving  him  order  likewise  to  desire  to  speak  with  the 
0ftrl  of  Lindsey,  who  was  known  to  be  in  their  hands.  Before 
wa  William  came  to  the  army  he  was  received  by  the  out-» 
guards,  and  conducted  with  strictness,  that  he  might  say  or 
pablifih  nothing  amongst  the  soldiers,  to  the  earl  of  Essex; 
who,  when  he  ofifered  to  read  the  proclamation  aloud,  and  to 
deliver  the  effect  of  it,  that  he  might  be  heard  by  those  who 
were  present,  rebuked  him  with  some  roughness,  and  charged 
him  as  he  loved  his  life  not  to  presume  to  speak  a  word  to  the 
•oldiers ;  and,  after  some  few  questions,  sent  him  presently 
back,  well  guarded  through  the  army,  without  any  answer  at 
alL  At  his  return  he  had  so  great  and  feeling  a  sense  of  the 
danger  he  had  passed  that  he  made  little  observation  of  the 
posture  or  numbers  of  the  enemy.  Only  he  seemed  to  have 
seen  or  apprehended  so  much  trouble  and  disorder  in  the  faces 
of  the  earl  of  Essex  and  the  principal  officers  about  him,  and 
•o  much  dejection  in  the  common  soldiers,  that  they  looked 
like  men  who  had  no  farther  ambition  than  to  keep  what  they 
had  left.    He  brought  word  of  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Lindsey '. 

'  [The  narratiTe  in  the  HUt,  is  bere  continued  in  the  following  paarage, 
pftrt  of  which  only  is  printed  in  the  last  edition  and  is  there  said  by  mis* 
take  to  be  takeh  from  the  Life, 

'  — who  being  carried  out  of  the  field  a  prisoner  into  a  bam  of  the  next 
Tillage,  for  want  of  a  surgeon  and  such  accommodations  as  were  necessary 
within  few  hoars  died  with  the  loss  of  blood,  his  wound  not  being  other- 
wise mortal  or  dangerous.  This  was  imputed  to  the  inhumanity  of  the 
earl  of  Essex,  as  if  he  had  purposely  neglected,  or  inhibited,  the  perform^ 
ing  any  necessary  offices  to  him,  out  of  the  insolence  of  his  nature,  and  in 
rerenge  of  some  former  unkindnesses  [that]  had  passed  between  them,  but 
I  presume  it  may  be  with  more  justice  attributed  to  the  hurry  and  dis^ 
traction  of  that  season,  when,  being  so  unsecure  of  their  friends,  they  had 
no  thoughts  vacant  for  their  enemies  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  denied  at  the 
time  when  the  earl  of  Lindsey  was  taken  prisoner  the  earl  of  Essex  thought 
himself  in  more  danger;  and  amongst  his  Caults  want  of  civility  and 
ooorteey  was  none. 

'  The  loss  of  the  general  was  a  great  grief  to  the  army,  and  generally  to 
all  who  knew  him ;  for  he  was  a  person  of  great  honour,  singular  courage, 
and  of  an  excellent  nature.    He  took  little  delight  in  the  office  of  general 
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1642  89  ^  T]ie  Duml>or  of  the  slain,  by  the  testimony  of  the 
minister  and  others  of  the  next  parish,  who  took  care  fortbe 
hur^diig  of  tlie  dead,  and  which  was  the  only  computation  tkt 
could  1)6  made,  amounted  to  above  five  thousand  ;  whereof  tio 
parts  were  conceived  to  bo  of  those  of  the  Parliament  p&itT, 
and  not  above  a  tliird  of  tlie  King's.  Indeed  the  loss  of  both 
sides  was  so  great,  and  so  little  of  tiiumph  appeared  in  otLer, 
that  the  victory  could  scarce  be  imputed  to  the  one  or  the  otbor. 
Yet  the  King's  keeping  the  field  and  having  the  spoil  of  it,  lij 
which  many  persons  of  quality  who  had  lain  wounded  in  the  fidd 
were  preserved,  his  pursuing  afterwards  the  same  design  he 
had  when  he  was  diverted  to  the  battle  and  succeeding  in  it, 
(as  shall  be  touched  anon,)  were  greater  ensigns  of  victory  ob 
tliat  side,  than  the  taking  the  general  prisoner,  and  the  taking 
the  standard,  which  was  likewise  recovered,  were  on  the  other. 
Of  the  King's,  the  principal  persons  who  were  lost  were,  the 
earl  of  Lindsoy,  general  of  the  army,  the  lord  GkM)rge  Stewaid, 
lord  Aubigny,  son  to  the  duke  of  Lenox  and  brother  to 
tlie  then  duke  of  Eichmond  and  Lenox,  sir  Edmund  Yamer, 
knight  marshal  of  the  King's  horse  and  standard  bearer,  and 
some  otliers  of  less  name,  though  of  great  virtue  and  good 
quality. 

from  the  time  that  prince  Rupert  came,  finding  hiR  highoMS  to  psa  hin 
by  too  much  in  his  commandi  yet  having  so  much  reverence  to  the  King's 
sister^H  non,  and  so  tender  a  regard  of  the  present  service,  that  he  seoned 
only  to  his  friends  to  take  notice  of  it ;  and  seeing  the  battle  that  day  nI 
without  advising  with  him,  and  in  a  form  that  he  liked  not,  he  vsA, 
**  since  he  was  not  fit  to  be  a  general,  he  would  die  a  odonel  in  the  hstd 
of  Ills  regiment ;  **  and  was  as  good  as  his  word.     There  were  more  lort  of 
the  King's  side  of  note ;  the  lord  Aubigny,  brother  to  the  dnke  of  Rm^ 
inond.  a  young  man  of  great  expectation,  who  was  lulled  in  the  chaigs 
with  the  left  wing  of  horse,  in  which  he  comnumded  m  troop,  i^iere  that 
were  so  few  lost  that  it  was  believed  that  he  fell  by  hit  own  men,  not 
without  tlie  suspicion  of  an  officer  of  his  own ;  and  he  wai  the  only  penon 
of  name  or  command  who  periflhed  of  the  horse.    Among  the  foot  many 
good  officers  were  lost,  and  amongst  them  sir  Edward  Vamey  was  lbs 
chief,  who  that  day  carried  the  King^s  standard,  a  very  honeat  gentlemia, 
and  an  old  true  servant  of  the  King*s,  of  which  he  had  lo  Tcty  few  jost  to 
him  that  that  single  person  could  be  ill  spared.    There  fall  two  or  three 
lieutenant  colonels,  and  some  good  officers  of  inferior  quality.*] 
»  [§§  89-93  are  from  the  Life,  pp.  198-aoo.] 
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90.  The  earl  of  Lindsey  was  a  man  of  a  very  noble  extraction,  1642 
md  inherited  a  great  fortune  from  his  ancestors ;  which  though 
16  did  not  manage  with  so  great  care  as  if  he  desired  much  to 
iDprove,  yet  he  left  it  in  a  very  fair  condition  to  his  family, 
rhich  more  intended  the  increase  of  it.  He  was  a  man  of 
preat  honour,  and  spent  his  youth  and  vigour  of  his  age  in 
nilitary  actions  and  commands  abroad  ;  and  albeit  he  indulged 
to  himself  great  liberties  of  life,  yet  he  still  preserved  a  very 
jood  reputation  with  all  men,  and  a  very  great  interest  in  his 
M>iintry,  as  appeared  by  the  supplies  he  and  his  son  brought  to 
the  King*s  army ;  the  several  companies  of  his  own .  regiment 
of  foot  being  commanded  by  the  principal  knights  and  gentle- 
men of  Lincolnshire,  who  engaged  themselves  in  the  service 
principally  out  of  their  personal  afifection  to  him.  He  was  of 
A  very  generous  nature,  and  punctual  in  what  he  undertook 
ind  in  exacting  what  was  due  to  him ;  which  made  him  bear 
that  restriction  so  heavily  which  was  put  upon  him  by  the 
commission  granted  to  prince  Kupert,  and  by  the  King's  pre- 
ferring the  prince's  opinion  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  war 
before  his.  Nor  did  he  conceal  his  resentment :  the  day  before 
the  battle  he  said  to  some  friends,  with  whom  he  used  freedom  \ 
that  ^  he  did  not  look  upon  himself  as  general ;  and  therefore 
lie  was  resolved  when  the  day  of  battle  should  come  that  he 
srould  be  in  the  head  of  his  regiment  as  a  private  colonel, 
where  he  would  die.*  He  was  carried  out  of  the  field  to  the 
next  village  ;  and  if  he  could  then  have  procured  surgeons,  it 
vras  thought  his  wound  would  not  have  proved  mortal.  And  it 
nras  imputed  to  the  earl  of  Essex's  too  well  remembering  former 
Dp^idges  that  he  neither  sent  any  surgeon  to  him  nor  performed 
iny  other  offices  of  respect  towards  him  ;  but  it  is  most  certain 
that  the  disorder  the  earl  of  Essex  himself  was  in  at  that  time, 
by  the  running  away  of  the  horse,  and  the  confusion  he  saw 
the  anny  in,  and  the  plundering  the  carriages  in  the  town 
where  the  surgeons  were  to  attend,  was  the  cause  of  all  the 

^  [This  line  originally  gtood  thus  in  the  MS. :  '  the  day  before  the  battle 
the  earl  of  Dorset  and  Mr.  Hyde  conferred  with  him  together,  when  he 
Qsed  great  freedom,  as  to  friends  he  loved  well,  and  said —  *J 
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1642  omisBions  of  that  kind.  And  as  soon  as  the  other  anny  m 
composed  by  the  coming  on  of  the  night,  the  earl  of  Essex 
about  midnight  neut  sir  William  Balfore  and  some  other 
officers  to  see  him,  and  to  offer  him  all  offices,  and  mctnt 
himself  to  have  visited  him.  They  found  him  npon  a  little 
Htraw  in  a  poor  house,  where  they  had  laid  hinoi  in  his  Uood, 
which  had  run  from  him  in  great  abundance,  no  8iii|;«m 
having  been  yet  with  him ;  only  he  had  great  vivacity  in  Ui 
looks,  and  told  them  he  was  sorry  to  see  so  many  gentlemen, 
some  whereof  w^re  his  old  friends,  engaged  in  so  foul  a  le- 
bellion :  and  principally  directed  his  discourse  to  sir  WiUiam 
Balfore,  w^hom  he  put  in  mind  of  the  great  obligations  he  hid 
to  the  King ;  how  much  his  majesty  had  disobliged  the  whole 
English  nation  by  putting  him  into  the  command  of  the  Tower; 
and  that  it  was  the  most  odious  ingratitude  in  him  to  mib 
him  that  return.  He  wished  them  to  tell  my  lord  of  Eeeex, 
'  that  lie  ought  to  cast  himself  at  the  King's  feet  to  beg  hie 
pardon ;  which  if  he  did  not  speedily  do,  his  memory  would  be 
odious  to  the  nation  ;'  and  continued  this  kind  of  discourse  with 
so  much  vehemence  that  the  officers  by  degrees  withdrew 
themselves,  and  prevented  the  visit  the  earl  of  Essex  intended 
him,  who  only  sent  the  best  surgeons  to  him  ;  who  in  the  veiy 
opening  of  his  wounds  died  before  the  morning,  only  upon  the 
loss  of  blood.  He  had  very  many  friends  and  very  few  enemies, 
and  died  generally  lamented. 

91.  The  lord  Aubigny  was  a  gentleman  of  great  hopes^  of 
a  gentle  and  winning  disposition,  and  of  very  clear  courage; 
he  was  killed  in  the  first  charge  with  the  horse ;  where  there 
being  so  little  resistance  gave  occasion  to  suspect  that  it  was 
done  by  his  own  lieutenant,  who,  being  a  Dutchman,  had  not 
Ix^n  so  punctual  in  his  duty  but  that  he  received  some  repre* 
hension  from  his  captain,  which  he  murmured  at.  Hie  body 
was  brought  off,  and  buried  at  Christ-Church  in  Oxford.  His 
two  younger  brotb.ers,  the  lord  John  and  the  lord  Barnard 
Steward,  were  in  the  same  Imttle,  and  were  both  killed  after- 
wards in  the  war,  and  his  only  son  is  now  duke  of  Rich* 
mond. 
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52.  Sir  Edmund  Vamey  hath  been  mentioned  before' :  and  1642 
B  a  person   of  great  honour  and  courage,  and  lost  his  life 
that  charge  when  Balfore,  with  that  resei-ve  of  horse  which 
1  been  so  long  undiscemed,  broke  into  those  regiments  ;  but 

body  was  not  found. 

)3.  Of  the  Parliamentary  party  that  perished,  the  lord  St. 
m  of  Bletzo  and  Charles  Essex  were  of  the  best  quality. 
B  last  had  been  bred  up  a  page  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  who 
jrwards,  at  his  charge,  preferred  him  to  a  command  in 
llaud ;  where  he  lived  with  very  good  reputation,  and  pre- 
ved  the  credit  of  his  decayed  family;  and  as  soon  as  the 
I  unfortunately  accepted  this  command,  he  thought  his 
titude  obliged  him  to  run  the  fortune  of  his  patron,  and 

of  pure  kindness  to  the  person  of  the  earl,  as  many  other 
itlemen  did,  engaged  himself  against  the  King,  without  any 
lice  or  rebellion  in  his  heart  towards  the  Crown.     He  had 

command  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  was  esteemed  the  best 
I  most  expert  officer  of  the  army,  and  was  killed  by  a  musket 
t  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  The  lord  St.  John  was 
est  son  to  the  earl  of  Bullingbrooke,  and  got  himself  so  well 
3ved  by  the  reputation  of  courtesy  and  civility  which  he 
•ressed  towards  all  men,  that,  though  his  parts  of  under- 
iding  were  very  ordinary  at  best,  and  his  course  of  life 
ntious  and  very  much  depraved,  he  got  credit  enough,  by 
aging  the  principal  gentlemen  of  Bedfordshire  and  Hart- 
Ishire  to  be  bound  for  him,  to  contract  a  debt  of  fifty  or 
eescore  thousand  pounds ;  for  the  payment  whereof  the  for- 
e  of  the  family  was  not  engaged,  nor  in  his  power  to  engage, 
that  the  clamour  of  his  debts  growing  importunate,  some 
rs  before  the  rebellion  he  left  the  kingdom,  and  fled  into 
nee ' ;  leaving  his  vast  debt  to  be  paid  by  his  sureties,  to 

[The  following  line  \b  here  struck  out  in  the  MS. : — '  upon  his  disoonrse 
S^ottingham,  which  was  very  ominous.*  For  this  line,  being  taken 
1  the  Life,  refers  to  an  account  of  a  conversation  between  Hyde  and 
E.  Vemey  which  is  not  incorporated  in  the  IlUt.,  but  will  be  found 
ted  in  part  II  of  the  Xft/e.] 

[He  obtained,  under  the  assumed  name  of  St.  John  lliompsoii,  of 
wley,  Bedfordshire,  gentleman,  a  licence  to  travel  for  three  years,  on 

rOL.  U.  B  b 
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1642  the  utter  ruin  of  many  families  and  the  notable  impairing  of 
1640  others.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Parliament,  the  King  m 
^^^'  prevailed  with  to  call  him  to  the  House  of  Peers,  his  fither 
being  then  alive,  upon  an  assurance  that  by  his  presence  and 
liberty,  which  could  by  no  other  way  be  secured,  means  irooU 
be  found  out  to  pay  his  debts  and  free  so  many  worthy  penou 
from  their  engagements :  besides,  that  the  times  being  like  to 
be  troublesome,  the  King  might  be  sure  of  a  fiBkithful  servant, 
who  would  always  advance  his  service  in  that  House.  Bat  the 
King  had  very  ill  fortune  in  conferring  those  graces,  dw  wis 
liis  service  more  passionately  and  insolently  opposed  byanj 
men  in  that  House  than  by  those  who  upon  those  professiou 
were  redeemed  by  him  from  the  condition  of  commoncfs. 
And  this  gentleman,  from  the  first  hour  of  his  sitting  in  tint 
House  by  the  King's  so  extraordinary  grace,  was  never  known 
to  conciu*  in  any  one  vote  for  the  King's  service  that  receiTcd 
any  opposition  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  in  his  power  he  received 
a  commission  with  the  first  to  command  a  troop  of  hone 
against  him,  in  which  he  behaved  himself  so  ill  that  he  ^^ 
ceived  some  wounds  in  running  away;  and  being  taken 
prisoner,  died  before  the  next  morning,  without  any  other 
signs  of  repentance  than  tlie  canting  words  that '  he  did  not 
intend  to  be  against  the  King,  but  wished  him  all  happiness:' 
so  great  an  influence  the  fii*st  seeds  of  his  birth  and  mutinoos 
family  had  upon  his  nature,  that,  how  long  soever  they  were 
concealed,  and  seemed  even  buried,  in  a  very  different  breeding 
and  couversation,  they  sprung  up  and  bore  the  same  firoit  npon 
the  first  occasion.  And  it  was  an  observation  of  that  time 
that  the  men  of  most  licentious  lives,  who  appeared  to  be 
without  any  sense  of  religion  or  reverence  to  virtue,  and  the 
most  unrestrained  by  any  obligations  of  conscience,  betook 
themselves  to  tliat  paily,  and  pretended  an  impulsion  of  reli- 
gion out  of  fear  of  Popery ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  very  many 
persons  of  (juality,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  had 
suffered   under  the   imputation  of  Puritanism,  and   did  very 

21  Nov.  1638,  but  was  stopped  at  Kye  on  14  Dec.  by  ofder  from  tbe 
King  on  the  previous  day.     Cal.  J)om,  S.  P.,  1638-9^  pp.  1 1  a,  166^  Ija] 
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much  dislike  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  and  opposed  them  1642 
upon  all  occasions,  were  yet  so  much  scandalized  at  the  very 
approaches  to  rebellion  that  they  renounced  all  their  old  friends, 
and  applied  themselves  with  great  resolution,  courage,  and 
constancy  to  the  King's  service,  and  continued  in  it  to  the 
end,  with  all  the  disadvantages  it  was  liable  to. 

94 '.  Prisoners  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  lord  Willoughby, 
hastily  and  piously  endeavouring  the  rescue  of  his  father,  sir 
Thomas  Lunsford  and  sir  Edward  Stradling,  both  colonels,  and 
sir  William  Vavisour,  who  commanded  the  King's  regiment  of 
guards  under  the  lord  Willoughby,  and  some  other  inferior 
commanders.  There  were  hurt,  sir  Jacob  Ashly  and  sir 
Nicolas  Byron,  and,  more  dangerously,  colonel  Charles  Gerard, 
who,  being  shot  in  the  thigh,  was  brought  off  the  field  without 
any  opinion  of  life,  but  recovered  to  act  a  great  part  after- 
wards in  the  war ;  sir  George  Strowde,  and  some  other  gentle- 
men who  served  amongst  the  foot ;  for  of  the  horse  there  was  not 
an  officer  of  name  who  received  a  wound,  the  lord  Aubigny  only 
excepted  ;  so  little  resistance  did  that  part  of  the  enemy  make. 

95.   Of  the   rebels ',   there  were   a   good   number  of  their 
officers,  especially  of  horse,  taken   prisoners,   but  (save   that 

*  [The  text  is  here  resumed  from  the  XTw^.,  pp.  363-6,  for  %%  94-107.] 
^  [The  following  passage  follows  here  in   the  MS.,  which  has  been 
omitted  hitherto  in  the  printed  text  as  being  nearly  the  same  with  the 
aocoont  inserted  above  from  the  Life-. — 'there  were  slain,  besides  the 
lord  St.  John*8  (son  and  heir  apparent  of  the  earl  of  Bullingbrooke,  a  man 
known  by  nothing  but  the  having  run  into  a  vast  debt,  to  the  ruin  of  his  ^ 
own  and  many  familim  whom  he  procured  to  be  engaged  for  him,  whom 
the  King  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  this  Parliament,  at  the  importu- 
nity of  the  earl  of  Bedford  and  some  others,  imhappUy  created  a  peer,  and 
by  that  rendered  his  person  free  from  the  arrest  of  his  creditors,  and  added 
one  to  the  number  of  those  lords  who  most  furiously  revolted  fr^m  their 
allegiance:   he  had  in  this  battle  a  regiment  of  horse,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  after  he  had  received  some  hurts,  of  which  he  died  the  next  day;) 
colonel  Charles  Essex,  the  soldier  of  whom  they  had  the  best  opinion,  and 
who  had  always  till  this  last  action  preserved  a  good  reputation  in  the 
world,  which  was  now  the  worse  (over  and  above  the  guilt  of  rebellion) 
by  his  having  sworn  to  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  (by  whose  intercession  he 
procured  leave  from  the  Prince  of  Aurange  to  go  into  England)  that  he 
would  never  serve  against  the  King ;  and  many  others  of  obscure  names 
though  of  good  command.*    The  parenthesis  relating  to  lord  St.  John  has 
been  struck  out  in  the  MS.] 

B  b  a 
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1642  some  of  them  were  Parliament  men)  of  mean  quality  in  the 
world,  except  only  sir  William  EsEex,  the  father  of  the  colon^ 
whoBe  wants  (from  liaving  wasted  a  very  great  fortone,)  and 
his  son's  invitation,  led  him  into  that  company,  where  he  wu 
a  private  captain  of  his  regiment. 

96.  When  the  armies  had  thus  only  looked  one  upon  anotbcr 
the  whole  day,  and  it  heing  discerned  that  the  enemy  bid 
drawn  off  his  carriages,  the  King  directed  all  his  army  to 
retire  into  their  old  quarters,  presuming  (as  it  proved)  that 
many  of  those  who  were  wanting  would  he  found  there.    And 

Oct.  24.  so  himself  with  his  two  sons  went  to  Edgecott,  where  he  by 
the  night  hcfore  the  hattle,  resolving  to  rest  the  next  day,  both 
for  the  refreshing  his  wearied  and  even  tired  men,  and  to  be 
informed  of  the  motion  and  condition  of  the  enemy,  upon  which 
some  troops  of  the  King's  horse  attended.  The  earl  of  Essex 
retired  with  his  to  Warwick  castle,  whither  he  had  sent  all 

<Jot.  25.  the  prisoners  ;  so  that  on  the  Tuesday  morning  the  King  vas 
informed  that  the  enemy  was  gone,  and  that  some  of  his  bone 
had  attended  the  rear  of  the  enemy  almost  to  Warwick,  and 
that  they  had  left  many  of  their  carriages,  and  very  many  of 
their  wounded  soldiers,  at  the  village  next  the  field ;  hy  which 
it  appeared  that  their  remove  was  in  haste,  and  not  witboot 
apprehension. 

07.  After  the  horse  had  marched  almost  to  Warwick,  and 
found  the  coast  clear  from  the  enemy,  they  returned  to  the 
field  to  view  the  dead  hodies,  many  going  to  inquire  after  their 
friends  who  were  missing,   where   they  found  many  not  yet 
dead  of  their  wounds,  hut  lying  stripped  amongst  the  dead; 
amongst  them,  with  others,  young  Mr.  Scroope  brought  off  bis 
father,  sir  Gervase  Scroope,  who,  being  an  old   gentleman  of 
great    fortune    in   Lincolnshire,   had   raised  a   foot   company 
amongst   his   tenants,    and    brought   them  into   the    earl  of 
Lindsey's  regiment,  out  of  devotion  and  respect  to  hit  lord- 
ship as  well  as  duty  to  the  King;   and  had,  about  the  time 
that   the   general   was  taken,  fallen  with  sixteen  wounds  in 
his  body  and  head,  and  had  lain  stripped  among  the  dead, 
from   that  time,  which   was  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the 
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aftemoou  on  Sunday,  all  that  cold  night,  all  Monday,  and  1642 
Monday  night,  and  till  Tuesday  evening,  for  it  was  so  late 
before  his  son  found  him ;  whom  with  great  piety  he  carried 
to  a  i/(^rm  lodging,  and  afterwards  in  the  march  to  Oxford, 
where  he  wonderfully  recovered.  The  next  morning  after, 
being  Wednesday,  there  was  another  gentleman,  (one  Belling- 
ham,  of  an  ancient  extraction  in  Sussex,  and  the  only  son  of 
his  father,)  found  amongst  the  dead,  and  brought  off  by  his 
friends,  with  twenty  wounds ;  who,  after  ten  days,  died  at 
Oxford,  by  the  negligence  of  his  surgeons,  who  left  a  wound  in 
his  thigh,  of  itself  not  dangerous,  undiscerned,  and  so  by  fes- 
tering destroyed  a  body  very  hopefully  recovered  of  those 
which  were  only  thought  mortal.  The  surgeons  were  of 
opinion  that  both  these  gentlemen  owed  their  lives  to  the 
inhumanity  of  those  who  stripped  them,  and  to  the  coldness 
of  the  nights,  which  stopped  their  blood  better  than  all  their 
skill  and  medicaments  could  have  done ;  and  that,  if  they  had 
been  brought  off  within  any  reasonable  distance  of  time  after 
their  wounds,  they  had  undoubtedly  perished. 

98.  On  "Wednesday  morning  the  King  drew  his  army  to  a  Oct.  26. 
rendezvous,  where  he  found  his  numbers  greater  than  he 
expected  ;  for  in  the  night  after  the  battle  very  many  of  the 
common  soldiers  out  of  cold  and  hunger  had  found  their  old 
quarters.  So  that  it  was  really  believed  upon  this  view,  when 
this  little  rest  had  recovered  a  strange  cheerfulness  into  all 
men,  that  there  were  not  in  that  battle  lost  above  three 
hundred  men  at  the  most.  There  the  King  declared  general 
Kutliin  general  of  his  army  in  the  place  of  the  earl  of  Lindsey ; 
and  then  marched  to  A[y]no,  a  little  village  two  miles  distant 
from  Banbury,  of  which  his  maje5«ty  that  day  took  a  view,  and 
meant  to  attempt  it  the  next  day  following.  There  was  at 
that  time  in  Banbury  castle  a  regiment  of  800  foot  and  a 
troop  of  horse,  which  with  spirits  proportionable  had  been 
enough  to  have  kept  so  strong  a  place  from  an  army  better 
pre]>ared  to  have  assaulted  it  than  the  King's  then  was,  and  at 
a  seai-on  of  the  year  more  commodious  for  a  siege ;  and  there- 
fore many  were  of  opinion  that  the  King  should  have  marched 
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164S  by  it,  without  taking  notice  of  it,  and  that  the  engaging  before 
it  might  prove  very  prejudicial  to  him.  That  which  preTtiled 
-with  him  to  stay  there,  (besides  the  courage  of  his  soldien 
who  had  again  recovered  their  appetite  to  action,)  was,  that  be 
could  not  well  resolve  whither  to  go ;  for  till  he  was  infonned 
what  the  earl  of  Essex  did,  he  knew  not  how  to  direct  bu 
march ;  and  if  the  enemy  advanced  upon  him,  he  could  not 
fight  in  a  place  of  more  advantage.  And  therefore,  haTiqg 
sent  a  trumpet  to  summon  the  castle,  and  having  first  takes 

Oct.  3$.  the  lord  Say's  house  at  Broughton,  where  there  was  some  ibov 
of  resistance,  and  in  it  a  troop  of  horse  and  some  good  ann% 
the   caimon  were  planted  against  the   castle,   and  the  annj 

Got.  27.  drawn  out  before  it ;  but,  upon  the  first  shot  made,  the  castk 
sent  to  treat,  and,  upon  leave  to  go  away  without  their  arms, 
they  fairly  and  kindly  delivered  the  place;  and  half  tbe 
common  soldiers  at  the  least  readily  took  conditions,  and  pot 
themselves  into  the  King's  army ;  the  rest  of  the  arms  came 
very  seasonable,  to  supply  many  soldiers  of  every  regiment,  wbo 
either  never  had  any  before  or  had  lost  them  at  the  battle. 

99.  This  last  success  declared  where  the  victory  was  before 
ut  Edgehill ;  for,  though  the  routing  of  their  horse,  their  haying 
killed  more  on  the  place  and  taken  more  prisoners,  the  nnmber 
of  the  colours  won  from  the  enemy,  (which  were  near  forty  in 
number,)  without  the  loss  of  above  three  or  four,  and,  lastly,  tbe 
taking  four  pieces  of  their  cannon  the  next  morning  after  tbe 
battle,  were  t-o  many  arguments  that  the  victory  inclined  to  tbe 
King;  on  the  other  side,  the  loss  of  the  general  himself,  and  so 
luany  men  of  name  either  killed  or  prisoners,  who  were  gener- 
ally known  over  the  kingdom,  (whereas,  besides  the  lord  St. 
John  and  colonel  Essex,  the  names  of  the  rest  of  that  party 
were  so  obscure,  that  neither  the  one  side  seemed  to  be  gainers 
by  having  taken  or  killed  them,  nor  the  other  side  to  be  losers 
by  being  without  them,)  the  having  kept  the  field  last  and 
taken  the  spoil  of  it,  were  sufficient  testimonies  at  the  least  that 
they  were   not  overcome.      But  now  the  taking  of  Banhory, 
which  was  the  more  signal  by  the  circumstance  of  that  part  of 
the  army's  being  before  the  battle  designed  for  that  aenrice, 
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tlirii  rt'called  to  tin?  field,  and  after  that  field  fou«^lit  and  the  1642 
retreat  of  the  enemy,  the  re-advancing  upon  it  and  taking  it, 
was  so  nndeniable  an  argument  that  the  earl  of  Essex  was 
more  broken  and  scattered  than  at  first  he  appeared  to  be,  that 
the  King's  army  was  looked  upon  as  victorious.     A  garrison 
was  put  into  Banbury,  and  the  command  thereof  committed  to 
the  earl  of  Northampton,  and  then  the  King  marched  to  his  Oct.  a8. 
own  house,  to  Woodstock ;  and  the  next  day  with  his  whole  Oct.  39. 
army  to  Oxford,  which  was  the'  only  city  of  England  that  he 
could  say  was  entirely  at  his  devotion ;  where  he  was  received 
by  the  university,  (to  whom  the  integrity  and  fidelity  of  that 
place  is  to  be  imputed,)  with  that  joy  and  acclamation  as  Apollo 
should  be  by  the  Muses. 

100.  The  earl  of  Essex  continued  still  at  Warwick  repairing 
his  broken  regiments  and  troops,  which  every  day  lessened  and 
impaired ;  for  the  number  of  his  slain  men  was  gpreater  than  it 
was  reported  to  be,  there  being  very  many  killed  in  the  chase, 
and  many  who  died  of  their  wounds  after  they  were  carried 
off ;  and  of  those  who  ran  away  in  the  beg^ning  more  stayed 
away  than  returned ;  and,  which  was  worse,  they  who  ran 
fastest  and  farthest  told  such  lamentable  stories  of  the  defeat, 
and  many  of  them  shewed  such  hurts,  that  the  terror  thereof 
was  even  ready  to  make  the  people  revolt  to  their  allegiance  in 
all  places.  Many  of  those  who  had  stood  their  ground,  and 
behaved  themselves  well  in  the  battle,  either  with  remorse  of 
conscience,  horror  of  what  they  had  done  and  seen,  or  weariness 
of  the  duty  and  danger,  withdrew  themselves  from  their  colours, 
and  some  from  their  commands.  And  it  is  certain  many  en- 
gaged themselves  first  in  that  service  out  of  an  opinion  that  an 
army  would  procure  a  peace  without  fighting ;  others,  out  of  a 
desire  to  serve  the  King,  and  resolving  to  go  away  themselves 
and  to  carry  others  with  them,  as  soon  as  they  should  find 
themselves  within  a  secure  distance  to  do  it :  both  these  being, 
contrary  to  their  expectations,  brought  to  fight,  the  latter,  not 
knowing  how  to  get  to  the  Eling's  army  in  the  battle,  discharged 
themselves  of  the  service  as  soon  as  they  came  to  Warwick, 
some  with  leave  and  some  without.     But  that  which  no  doubt 
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1642  most  troubled  his  excellency  was  the  temper  and  coDEtitatioB^ 
of  Ills  new  masters,  who,  he  knew,  expected  no  less  from  him 
than  a  victory,  complete  by  his  bringing  the  person  of  the  Kii^ 
alive  or  dead  to  them,  and  would  consider  what  was  now  iiDeD 
out  as  it  was  so  much  less  than  they  looked  for,  not  as  it  ms 
more  than  any  body  else  could  have  done  for  them.  Howerer, 
he  gave  them  a  glorious  account  of  what  had  passed,  and 
made  as  if  his  stay  at  Warwick  were  rather  to  receive  oev 
orders  and  commands  from  them  than  out  of  any  weakneis  or 
inability  to  pursue  the  old,  and  that  he  attended  the  King's 
motion  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  within  seven  miles  of  him. 
101.  It  is  certain  the  consternation  was  very  great  at  Lod- 
don  and  in  the  two  Houses,  fi-om  the  time  that  they  heard  thit 
the  King  marched  from  Shrewsbury  with  a  formed  army  and 
that  he  was  resolved  to  fight  as  soon  as  he  could  meet  vith 
their  army.  However,  they  endeavoured  confideutly  to  keep 
up  the  ridiculous  opinion  amongst  the  common  people  that  tl» 
Kiug  did  not  command,  but  was  carried  about  in  that  army  of 
tlie  cavaliers,  and  was  desirous  to  escape  from  them;  which 
they  hoped  the  carl  of  Essex  would  give  him  opportunity  to  do. 
The  fii'st  news  they  heard  of  the  army's  being  engaged  was  hy 
those  who  fled  upon  the  fii'st  charge,  who  made  marvelloas  haste 
from  the  ])lacc  of  danger,  and  thought  not  themselves  safe  till 
tliey  were  gotten  out  of  any  pcsfeible  distance  of  being  pursued. 
It  is  certain,  though  it  was  past  two  of  the  clock  before  the 
battle  began,  many  of  the  soldiers,  and  some  commanders  of  do 
mean  name,  were  at  St.  Alban*s,  which  was  near  30'  miles  from 
the  field,  before  it  was  dark.  These  men  (as  all  runawap  do 
for  their  own  excuse)  reported  all  for  lost,  and  the  King's  army 
to  Ik?  8()  terrible  that  it  could  not  be  encountered.  Some  of 
them,  that  tliey  might  not  be  thought  to  come  away  before 
there  was  cause,  or  wliilst  there  was  any  hope,  reported  the 
progress  of  the  battle,  and  presented  all  those  lamentable  things, 
and  the  circumstances  by  which  every  part  of  the  army  was  de- 
feated, wliich  tlieir  terrified  fancies  had  suggested  to  them 
whilst  they  ran  away ;  some  had  seen  the  earl  of  Essex  slain, 

*  [near  50.] 
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and  heard  his  dying  words,  '  That  every  one  should  shift  for  1642 
himself,  for  all  resistance  was  to  no  purpose : '  so  that  the  whole 
city  was,  the  Monday,  full  of  the  defeat ;  and  though  there  was 
an  express  from  the  earl  of  Essex  himself  of  the  contrary,  there 
was  not  courage  enough  left  to  believe  it,  and  every  hour  pro- 
duced somewhat  to  contradict  the  reports  of  the  last.  Monday  Oct.  34. 
in  the  afternoon,  the  earl  of  Holland  produced  a  letter  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  which  was  written  the  night  before  by  the  earl 
of  Essex,  in  which  all  particulars  of  the  day  were  set  down,  and 
the  impression  that  had  in  the  beginning  been  made  upon  his 
horse,  but  that  the  conclusion  was  prosperous.  Whilst  this 
was  reading,  and  every  man  greedily  digesting  the  good  news, 
the  lord  Hastings,  who  had  a  command  of  horse  in  the  service, 
entered  the  House  with  frighted  and  ghastly  looks,  and  posi- 
tively declared  all  to  be  lost,  against  whatsoever  they  believed 
or  flattered  themselves  with.  And  though  it  was  evident  enough 
that  he  had  run  away  from  the  beginning,  and  only  lost  his 
way  thither,  most  men  looked  upon  him  as  the  last  messenger, 
and  even  shut  their  ears  against  any  possible  comfort ;  so  that 
without  doubt  very  many,  in  the  horror  and  consternation  of 
eight  and  forty  hours,  paid  and  underwent  a  full  penance  and 
mortification  for  the  liopes  and  insolence  of  three  months  be- 
fore. At  the  last,  on  "Wednesday  morning,  the  lord  Wharton  Oct.  36. 
and  ^fr.  William  Strowde  (the  one  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  other  of  the  Commons,)  arrived  from  the  army,  and 
made  bo  full  a  relation  of  the  battle,  of  the  great  numbers  slain 
on  the  King's  part  without  any  considerable  loss  on  their  side, 
of  tlie  miserable  and  weak  condition  the  King's  army  was  in, 
and  of  the  carl  of  Essex's  resohition  to  pursue  him,  tliat  they 
were  not  now  content  to  be  savers,  but  voted  that  their  army 
had  the  victor}',  and  appointed  a  day  for  a  solemn  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  the  same  ;  and  that  so  great  a  joy  might  not  be  en- 
joyed only  within  those  walls,  they  appointed  those  two  tiiisty 
messengers  to  communicate  the  whole  relation  with  all  circum- 
stances to  the  city,  which  was  convened  together  at  the  Guild- 
hall to  receive  the  same.  But  by  this  time  so  many  persons 
who  were  present  came  to  the  town  of  both  sides,  (for  there  was 
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1642  yet  a  free  intercourse  with  all  quarters,)  and  some 

were  published  bow  little  either  of  these  two  messengen  bad 
seen  tliemselves  of  that  day's  business,  that  the  city  Beemed  luA 
so  much  exalted  at  their  relations  as  the  Houses  had  done;  ik 
King's  taking  Banbury  and  marching  afterwards  to  Ozfiori, 
and  the  reports  from  those  quarters  of  his  power,  with  the  cirl 
of  Essex's  lying  still  at  Warwick,  gave  great  argument  of  & 
Oct.  29.  course ;  which  grew  the  greater  by  the  commitment  of  aevcnl 
persons  for  reporting  that  the  King  had  the  better  of  the  fieU; 
wliich  men  thought  would  not  have  been  if  the  saccen  bad 
been  contrary ;  and  therefore  there  was  nothing  so  genenDj 
spoken  of,  or  wished  for,  as  peace. 

102.  They  who  were  really  affected  to  the  King,  and  from 
the  beginning  opposed  all  the  extravagances,  (for  of  snch  then 
were  many  in  both  Houses  who  could  not  yet  find  in  their  hearli 
to  leave  the  company,)  spake  now  aloud,  that  an  homUe  id- 
dress  to  the  King  for  the  removal  of  all  misunderstandings  wm 
both  in  duty  necessary  and  in  policy  convenient.     The  haU- 
hearted  and  half-witted  people,  which  made  much  the  mijfff 
part  of  both  Houses,  plainly  discerned  there  must  be  a  war, 
and  that  at  least  the  King  would  be  able  to  make  rau(- 
ance,  which  they  had  l)een  promised  he  could  not  do,  and  so 
were  equally  passionate  to  make  any  overtures  for  accoiunodir 
tion.     Tliey  only  who  had  contrived  the  mischieve,  and  already 
had  digested  a  full  change  and  alteration  of  government,  and 
knew  well  that  all  their  arts  would  be  discovered,  and  their 
persons  odious  though  they  might  be  secure,  violently  oppoied 
all  motions  of  this  kind.     These  men  pressed  earnestly  to  send 
an  express  to  their  brethren  of  Scotland,  to  invite  and  conjure 
them  to  come  to  their  assistance,  and  to  leave  no  way  unthought 
of  for  suppressing  and  totally  destroying  all  those  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  side  with  the  King.     This  overture  of  calling  the 
Scots  in  again  was  as  unpopular  a  thing  as  could  be  mentioned, 
besides  that  it  implied  a  great  and  absolute  diffidence  in  their 
ovra   strength,   and   an   acknowledgment  that  the   people  of 
England  stood  not  so  genenilly  affected  to  their  desires,  which 
they  had  hitherto  published  and  urged  as  the  best  argoment  to 
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y  those  desires.  Therefore  the  wise  managers  of  that  1642 
',  by  whose  conduct  they  had  been  prmcipally  governed, 
ed  fully  to  concur  with  those  who  desired  peace,  and  to 
an  humble  address  to  the  King,  which  they  confessed  to  be 
Tom  them  as  subjects,  and  the  only  way  to  procure  happi- 
for  the  kingdom.  And  having  hereby  rendered  themselves 
ons  and  gained  credit,  they  advised  them  so  to  endeavour 
)  that  they  might  not  be  disappointed  of  it,  and  wished 
to  consider  that  the  King's  party  were  high  upon  the 
fss  of  having  an  army,  (of  which  they  had  reasonably  be- 
iespaired,)  though  not  upon  any  thing  that  army  had  yet 
That  it  was  apparent  the  King  had  ministers  stirring 
dm  in  the  north  and  in  the  west,  though  hitherto  with 
effect ;  and  therefore,  if  they  should  make  such  an  appli- 
D  for  peace  as  might  imply  the  giving  over  the  thoughts  of 
they  must  expect  such  a  peace  as  the  mercy  of  those 
Q  they  had  provoked  would  consent  to  ;  but  if  they  would 
ily  pursue  those  counsels  as  would  make  their  strength 
idable,  they  might  then  expect  such  moderate  conditions  as 
might,  with  their  own  and  the  kingdom's  safety,  securely 
it  to.  That  therefore  the  proposition  of  sending  into 
and  was  very  seasonable ;  not  that  it  could  be  hoped,  or 
desired,  that  they  should  bring  an  army  into  England,  of 
b  there  was  not  like  to  be  any  need ;  but  that  that  king- 
might  make  such  a  declaration  of  their  affections,  and 
ness  to  assist  the  Parliament,  that  the  King  might  look 
them  with  the  more  consideration,  as  a  body  not  easily  to 
)pressed,  if  he  should  insist  upon  too  high  conditions. 
3.  By  this  artifice,  whilst  they  who  pressed  a  treaty  thought 
that  being  once  consented  to,  a  peace  would  inevitably  be 
uded,  the  same  day  that  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
ire  heads  of  an  humble  address  to  his  majesty  for  com-  Nov.  2. 
ig  the  present  differences  and  distractions  and  settling  the 
3  of  the  kingdom,  (which  was  a  great  condescension,)  they 
}  no  scruple  to  declare  that  the  preparation  of  forces  and 
ther  necessary  means  of  defence  should  be  prosecuted  with 
rigour ;    and   thereupon   required   all   those   oflficers   and  Nov.  6. 
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1642  soldiers  who  had  left  their  general,  (of  which  the  town  m 
then  full,)  upou  pain  of  death  to  return  to  him ;  and  for  Ui 
better  recruit  solemnly  declared,  that,  in  such  times  of  couuaoi 
danger  and  necessity,  the  interest  of  private  persons  on^  ti 
Nov.  7.  give  way  to  the  public ;  and  therefore  they  ordained  that  ndk 
apprentices  as  would  be  listed  to  serve  as  Eoldiers  for  the  d^ 
fence  of  the  kingdom,  the  Parliament,  and  city,  (with  tUr 
other  usual  expressions  of  religion  and  the   King's  penoi,) 
their  sureties,  and  such  as  stood  engaged  for  them,  should  1m 
secured  against  their  masters ;  and  that  their  masters  shoaU 
receive  them  again  at  the  end  of  their  service,  without  ia- 
puting  any  loss  of  time  to  them,  but  the  same  shoiild  be  reckoned 
as  well  spent,  according  to  their  indentures,  as  if  they  bad 
been  still  in  their  shops.     And  by  this  means  many  childreB 
were  engngcd  in  that  service  not  only  against  the  consent,  bnt 
against  the  persons,  of  their  fathers ;  and  the  earl  recdTed  t 
notable  supply. 

104.  Then,  for  their  consent  tliat  a  formal  and  perfimetorf 
message  should  be  sent  to  his  majesty  whereby  they  thoaglit  1 
treaty  would  be  entered  upon,  they  procured  at  the  same  time, 

Nov.  7.  and  as  an  expedient  for  peace,  this  material  and  full  dedire- 
tion  of  both  Houses  to  the  subjects  of  Scotland,  which  they 
caused  with  all  expedition  to  be  sent  into  that  kingdom : — 

105.  '  We,  the  Ijorda  and  Commons  assembled  in  the  ParliaiiMntof  &V- 
land,  considering  with  what  wisdom  and  public  affection  our  bretiiRB  <tf 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  did  concur  with  the  endeavoDn  of  this  VvXar 
ment,  and  the  desires  of  the  whole  kingdom,  in  procuring  and  aitaUidiig 
a  firm  peace  and  amity  between  the  two  nations,  and  how  lovingly  thiy 
have  since  invited  us  to  a  nearer  and  higher  degree  of  union,  in  mattai 
concerning  religion  and  church -government,  which  we  have  moet  wiUiflf^y 
and  affectionately  embraced  and  intend  to  pursue,  cannot  doabt  hot  tlHif 
will  with  as  much  forwardness  and  affection  concur  with  us  in  sMUffg 
peace  in  this  kingdom  and  preserving  it  in  their  own ;  that  wo  we  luy 
mutually  reap  the  benefit  of  that  amity  and  alliance,  bo  hi^>pily  made  iul 

1 641  strongly  confirmed  betwixt  the  two  nations.  Wlierefore,  aa  we  did  ibcot 
Oct.  22.  a  year  t<ince,  in  the  first  appearance  of  trouble  then  beginning  amoogil 
them,  actually  declare,  that,  in  our  sense  and  apprehension  of  the  nafcioul 
alliance  betwixt  ur,  wc  were  thereby  bound  to  apply  the  anthoritj  of  Fitf- 
liament  and  ]>ower  of  this  kingdom  to  the  preservation  and  mainteniDoe 
of  their  pe^ice:  and  seeing  now  that  the  troubles  of  this  kingdom  m 
grown  to  a  greater  height^  and  the  subtle  practices  of  the  oonmion  encnj 
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■f  the  religion  and  liberty  of  both  nations  do  appear  with  more  evidence,  1642 
and  danger,  than  they  did  at  that  time,  we  hold  it  necessary  to 
\f  That  in  our  judgment  the  same  obligation  lies  upon  our  brethren 
Igf  the  aforementioned  Act,  with  the  power  and  force  of  that  kingdom,  to 
na  in  repressing  those  amongst  us  who  are  now  in  arms,  and  make 
\  not  only  without  consent  of  Parliament  but  even  against  the  Parlia- 
and  for  the  destruction  thereof. 

106.  'Wherefore   we  have   thought  good  to  make   known  unto  our 
iRihren,  that  his  majesty  hath  given  commission  to  divers  eminent  and 

Papists  to  raise  forces,  and  to  compose  an  army  in  the  north  and 

parts  of  this  kingdom  which  is  to  join  with  divers  foreign  foroet, 

{■tended  to  be  transported  from  beyond  the  seas,  for  the  destruction  of 

Parliament  and  of  the  religion  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom :  and  that 

[prelatical]  *  part  of  the  clergy  and  their  adherents  have  likewise 

his  majesty  to  raise  another  army,  which  in  his  own  person  he 

40th  conduct  against  the  Parliament  and  the  city  of  London,  plundering 

attd  robbing  sundry  well  affected  towns  within  their  power ;  and  [that], 

\m  proeecntion  of  their  malice,  they  are  so  presumptuous  and  predominant 

«C  his  majesty's  resolutions,  that  they  forbear  not  those  outrages  in  places 

«to  which  his  majesty  hath  given  his  royal  word  and  protection.     A  great 

cause  and  incentive  of  which  malice  proceeds  from  the  design  they  have  to 

Under  the  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  government  in  this  kingdom,  so 

Boch  longed  for  by  all  the  true  lovers  of  the  Protestant  religion.     And 

Weupon  we  further  desire  our  brethren  of  the  nation  of  Scotland  to  raise 

iQch  forces  as  they  shall  think  sufficient  for  securing  the  peace  of  their 

own  borders,  against  the  ill  affected  persons  there,  as  likewise  to  assist  us 

ia  suppressing  the  army  of  Papists  and  foreigners  which,  as  we  expect, 

vill  ihortly  be  on  foot  here,  and,  if  they  be  not  timely  prevented,  may 

prove  as  mischievous  and  destructive  to  that  kingdom  as  to  ourselves. 

1 07.  '  And  though  we  seek  nothing  from,  his  majesty  that  may  diminish 
Ms  just  authority  or  honour,  and  have  by  many  humble  petitions  endea- 
Soared  to  put  an  end  to  this  unnatural  war  and  combustion  in  the  king- 
dom, and  to  procure  his  majesty's  protection,  and  security  for  our  religion, 
Hberty,  and  persons  (according  to  that  great  trust  which  his  majesty  is 
bound  to  by  the  laws  of  the  land,)  and  shall  still  continue  to  renew  our 
petitions  in  that  kind ;  yet,  to  our  great  grief,  we  see  the  papistical  and 
malignant  counsel  so  prevalent  with  his  majesty,  and  his  person  so  en- 
gaged  to  their  power,  that  we  have  little  hope  of  better  success  of  our 
petitions  than  we  formerly  had;   and  are  thereby  necessitated  to  stand 
upon  our  just  defence,  and  to  seek  this  speedy  and  powerful  assistance  of 
oar  brethren  of  Scotland,  according  to  that  Act  agreed  upon  in  Uie  Parlia- 
ment of  both  kingdoms,  the  common  duty  of  Christianity,  and  the  par- 
ticular  interests  of  their  own  kingdom.    To  which  we  hope  God  will  give 
such  a  bloAsing,  that  it  may  produce  the  preservation  of  religion,  the 
honour,  safety,  and  peace  of  his  majesty  and  all  his  subjects,  and  a  more 
strict  conjunction  of  the  counsels,  designs  and  endeavours  of  both  nations, 
for  the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  reformed  churches  beyond  sea.* 

'  [Husbands'  CoUectionf  p.  738 ;  '  principal,*  MS.] 
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1642      108^.  It  will  not  be  here  unseasonable,  (having,  accodiDg 
to  my  weak  abilities  and  observation,  described  the  geoenl 
temper  and  disposition  of  that  time,  and  the  particular  state  of 
affuirs  iu  the  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,)  to  take  aome  durt 
survey  of  the  affections  and  inclinations  of  Scotland ;  the  oidv- 
ing  and  well  disposing  whereof  either  side  sufficiently  undo- 
stood  would  be  of  moment  and  extraordinary  importance  m  tb 
growing  contention.     From  the  time  of  the  King's  being  Ist 
there,  when  he  had  so  fully  complied  with  all  they  bad  deanl 
both  for  the  public  government  and  their  private  advancenunii, 
tliat  kingdom  within  itself  enjoyed  as  much  quiet  and  tni- 
quillity  as  they  could  -  desire ;  having  the  convenience  of  dii* 
burdening  themselves  of  their  late  army  into  Ireland,  whitkr 
their  old  general  Lashly,  (then  made  earl  of  Leven,)  was  em- 
ployed iu  his  full  command  by  the  King  and  the  two  Homn 
at  the  charge  of  England.     So  that  many  believed  they  bad 
l>een  so  abundantly  satisfied  with  what  they  had  already  gotten 
from  England,  that  they  had  no  fioirther  projects  upon  tbit 
kingdom,  but  meant  to  make  their  fortunes  by  a  new  oonquGt 
in  Ireland,  where  they  had  a  very  great  part  of  the  province  of 
Vlbter  planted  by  their  own  nation  ;  so  that,  according  to  their 
rules  of  good  husbandry,  they  might  expect  whatsoever  thej 
got  from  the  rc1)els  to  keep  for  themselves.     And  the  King 
himself  was  so  confident  that  the  affections  of  that  people  could 
not  be  corrupted  towards  him,  and  to  make  a  farther  attempt 
upon  him^  that  he  believed  them,  to  a  degree,  sensible  of  thar 
former  breach  of  duty,  and  willing  to  rej>air  it  by  any  service. 
Laslily  himself  had  made   gi*eat  acknowledgments  and  great 
profess^ions  to  him,  and  had  told  him,  that  '  it  was  nothing  to 
promise  liim  tliat  he  would  never  more  bear  arms  against  him; 
but  he  promiiiied  he  would  serve  his  majesty  upon  any  snmmoiUi 
without  asking  the  cause.'     Tlie  earl  of  Lowden  and  all  thereat 
who  liad  misled  the  people  were  possessed  of  whatsoever  they 
could  desire,  and  tlie  future  fortune  of  that  nation  seemed  to  de- 
pend wholly  upon  tlie  keeping  up  the  King's  full  power  in  this. 

^  [Sections  108-124  arc  here  introduced  from  the  end  of  book  V.  intke 
MS.,  ])p.  257-259.  The  parenthesis  in  the  opening  sentePiQe  is  nutfk*! 
for  omisision,  in  consequence  of  this  tramposition.] 
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09.  His  majesty  had  from  time  to  time  given  his  Council  of  1642 
;  kingdom  full  relations  of  all  his  differences  with  the  Par- 
lent,  and  had  carefully  sent  them  the  declarations  and 
lie  passages  of  both  sides ;  and  they  had  always  returned 
f  ample  expressions  of  their  affections  and  duty,  and  ex- 
ased  a  great  sense  of  the  Parliament's  proceedings  towards 
And,  since  the  time  of  his  being  at  York,  the  Lord 
jicellor  of  Scotland  \  (in  whose  integrity  and  loyalty  he  was 
t  secure,)  had  been  with  him,  and  seemed  so  well  satisfied 
li  the  justice  and  honour  of  his  majesty's  carriage  towards 
Parliament  that  he  writ  to  the  Scotch  commissioners  at  Apr.  22. 
tdon,  in  the  name  and  as  by  direction  of  the  Lords  of  the 
ret  Council  of  that  kingdom,  that  they  should  present 
the  two  Houses  '  the  deep  sense  they  had  of  the  injuries 
,  indignities  which  were  offered  to  the  King,  whose  just 
its  they  were  bound  to  defend ;  and  that  they  should  con- 
)  them  to  bind  up  those  wounds  which  were  made,  and  not 
widen  them  by  sharpness  of  language ;  and  to  give  his 
jesty  such  real  security  for  his  safety  amongst  them,  by  an 
ctual  declaring  against  tumults  and  such  other  actions  as 
*e  justly  offensive  to  his  majesty,  that  he  might  be  induced 
"eside  nearer  to  them,  and  comply  with  them  in  such  propo- 
ons  as  should  be  reasonably  made  ; '  with  many  such  expres- 
is  as,  together  with  his  return  into  Scotland  without  coming 
London  where  he  was  expected,  gave  them  so  much  offence 
[  jealousy  that  they  never  communicated  that  letter  to  the 
uses,  and  took  all  possible  care  to  conceal  it  from  the  people  '. 
:  1 0.  The  marquis  Hambleton  had  been  likewise  with  his 
jesty  at  York,  and  finding  the  eyes  of  all  men  directed  to- 
rds  him  with  more  than  ordinary  jealousy,  he  offered  the 
ig  to  go  into  Scotland,  with  many  assurances,  and  under- 
ings  confident,  that  he  would  at  least  keep  that  people  from 
ng  any  thing  that  might  seem  to  countenance  the  carriage 

[The  earl  of  Loudoun.] 

[The  letter  may  probably  be  that  which  is  printed  in  the  LanW 
\maU,  V.  53,  under  date  of  May  7,  and  which  agrees  in  general  senie, 
Qgh  not  in  actual  wordB,  with  the  Buppoeed  quotations.] 
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1642  of  the  Parliament.  ITpon  which  promises,  and  to  be  rid  of  Ids 
at  York,  wliere  he  was  by  all  men  looked  upon  with  marrelloos 
prejudice,  the  King  suffered  him  to  go,  with  full  assurance  thit 
he  would,  and  he  was  sure  he  could,  do  him  very  good  Berrice 
there  :  as,  on  the  other  side,  in  his  own  Court  he  was  so  gmt 
an  offence,  that  the  whole  gentry  of  Yorkshire,  (who  no  doubt 
had  infusions  to  that  purpose  from  others,)  had  a  design  to 
have  petitioned  the  King  that  the  marquis  might  be  sequestered 
from  all  councils  and  presence  at  Court,  as  a  man  too  mndi 
trusted  by  them  who  would  not  trust  his  majesty. 

111.  Lastly,  the  King  had  many  of  the  nobility  of  Scoiknd 
then  attending  him,  and  among  those  the  earl  of  Calander, 
who  had  been  lieutenant-general  of  the  Scotch  army  when  it 
invaded  England,  and  had  freely  confessed  to  his  majesty  upon 
what  errors  and  mistakes  he  had  been  corrupted,  and  by  wfaon, 
and  pretended  so  deep  a  sense  of  what  he  had  done  amiss  that  it 
was  believed  he  would  have  taken  command  in  the  King^s 
aimy ;  which  he  declined,  as  if  it  might  have  been  penal  to 
him  in  Scotland  by  some  clause  in  the  Act  of  Pacification,  hot 
osi^ecially  upon  pretence  it  would  disable  him  from  doing  him 
greater  service  in  that  kingdom :  whither,  shortly  after  the 
standard  was  set  up,  ho  repaired,  with  all  solemn  vows  of 
asserting  and  improving  Ids  majesty's  interest  in  those  part& 

112.  Tlie  Parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  assured  themselTM 
that  that  nation  was  entirely  theirs,  having  their  oommissioDen 
residing  with  them  at  London,  and  the  chief  managers  and 
governors  in  the  first,  by  their  late  intercourse  and  conunnni- 
cation  of  guilt,  having  a  firm  correspoudenpe  with  the  marqais 
of  Argj^le,  the  earl  of  Lowden,  and  that  party,  who,  being  not 
able  to  forgive  tliemsclves,  thought  the  King  could  never  in  his 
heart  forgive  them  when  it  should  l>e  in  hia  power  to  bring 
them  to  justice  ;  and  they  undertook  that  when  there  should  be 
need  of  that  nation,  (which  the  other  thought  there  would  never 
be,)  they  should  be  as  forward  to  second  them  as  they  hid 
been ;  in  the  mean  time  returned  as  fair  and  respecti^ 
answers  to  all  their  messages,  and  upon  their  declarations, 
(which  were  constantly  sent  to  them,)  as  they  did  to  the  King; 
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UBistiiig  them  in  their  design  against  the  Church,  (which  was  1642 
not  yet  grown  popular  even  in  the  two  Houses,)  by  declaring 
that  the  people  of  that  nation  could  never  be  engaged  on  any 
other  ground  than  the  reformation  of  religion. 

113.  And  therefore,  about  the  beginning  of  August,  the  As-  Aug.  3. 
lembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  published  a  declaration,  how 
'exceedingly  grieved  they  were  and  made  heavy,  that,  in  so  long 

h  time,  against  the  professions  both  of  King  and  Parliament,  and 
contrary  to  the  joint  desires  and  prayers  of  the  godly  in  both 
Idngdonis,  to  whom  it  was  more  dear  and  precious  than  what 
was  dearest  to  them  in  the  world,  the  reformation  of  religion 
bad  moved  so  slowly  and  suffered  so  great  interruption.' 

114.  The  ground  of  which  reproach  was  this.     In  the  late  1641 
treaty  of  peace,  the  commissioners  for  Scotland  had  expressed  a 
desire  or  wish,  warily  couched  in  words,  rather  than  a  proposi- 
iioDy  that  there  were  such  an  unity  of  religion  and  uniformity 

of  church-government  agreed  on,  as  might  be  a  special  means 
for  conserving  of  peace  betwixt  the  two  kingdoms :  to  which 
there  had  been  a  general  inclination  to  return  a  rough  answer, 
tnd  reproof  for  their  intermeddling  in  any  thing  that  related  to 
the  laws  of  England.  But,  by  the  extraordinary  industry  and 
subtlety  of  those  who  saw  that  business  was  not  yet  ripe,  and 
irho  alleged  that  it  was  only  wished,  not  proposed,  and  there- 
fore that  a  sharp  reply  was  not  merited,  this  gentle  answer,  1641 
[against  the  minds  of  very  many,)  was  returned :  •^'"**  *5- 

115.  '  That  his  mAJesty,  with  the  advice  of  both  Honias  of  Parliament, 
did  approve  of  the  affection  of  hia  subjects  of  Scotland  in  their  desire  of 
having  conformity  of  church-government  between  the  two  nations ;  and  as 
the  Parliament  had  already  taken  into  consideration  the  reformation  of 
chorch -government,  so  they  would  proceed  therein  in  due  time,  as  should 
best  conduce  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  of  both 
kdngdoms. 

116.  Which  was  consented  to  by  most  as  a  civil  answer, 
signifying  or  concluding  nothing ;  by  others,  because  it  admitted 
an  interpretation  of  reducing  the  government  of  the  Church  in 
Scotland  to  this  of  England,  as  much  as  the  contrary.  But  it 
might  have  been  well  discerned  that  those  men  asked  nothing 
without  a  farther  design  than  the  words  naturally  imported, 

VOL.  n.  c  c 
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1642  nor  ever  rested  Batisfied  with  a  general  formal  answer  except 
they  found  that  they  should  hereafter  make  use  and  reeare 
benefit  by  such  answer.  So  they  now  urged  the  matter  of  tUi 
answer  as  a  sufficient  title  to  demand  the  extirpation  of  prelacj 
in  England,  and  demolishing  the  whole  fabric  of  that  gloriou 
Church ;  urging  his  majesty's  late  practice,  while  he  [wti]  in 
person  in  Scotland,  in  resorting  frequently  to  their  exextaaei  of 
public  worship,  and  his  royal  actions  in  estahlishing  the  war- 
ship and  government  of  that  Kirk  in  Parliament. 
Auir.  3.      117.  And  therefore  they  dedred  the  Parliament 

'  to  begin  their  work  of  reformAtion  at  tlie  nnifomiity  of  kiik-govfR' 
ment ;  for  that  there  could  be  no  hope  of  unity  in  rdig^on,  of  on 
confession  of  faith,  one  form  of  wonhip,  and  one  oatachiamy  till  there  wwi 
first  one  form  of  chnrch*goyemment ;  and  that  the  kingdom  and  Xiik  of 
Scotland  could  have  no  hope  of  a  firm  and  durable  peace,  till  pnlaejr 
which  had  been  the  main  cause  of  their  miseriee  and  trouble^  &it  aid 
last,  were  plucked  up  root  and  branchy  as  a  plant  whieh  God  had  mA 
planted,  and  from  which  no  better  fruits  could  be  expected  thaa  ind  soar 
grapes  as  at  that  day  set  on  edge  the  kingdom  of  England.* 

Aui;.  iS.      118.  Which  declaration  the  Lords  of  the  Secret  Ooanal, 

finding,  as  they  said, 

Hhe  reasons  therein  expressed  to  be  very  pr^gnant^  and  the  pl^ 
ticulars  desired  much  to  conduce  for  the  gloiy  of  God,  tli«  advanoauBt 
of  the  true  Christian  faith,  his  majesty's  honour,  and  the  peace  and  nnos 
of  his  dominions ;  well  approved  of,  and  concuzred  in,  th^  earnest  dariici 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  take  to  their  eerioiu  ooniidwBliniii 
those  particulars,  and  to  give  favourable  hearing  to  inch  deaires  and  ow- 
tures  as  should  be  found  most  condudble  for  the  promoting  ao  gnat  vA, 
so  good  a  work.' 

119.  This  being  sent  to  the  Parliament  at  the  time  they  irere 

forming  their  army,  and  when  the  King  was  preparing  fx  bif 

defence,  they  who  from  the  beginning  had  principally  intended 

this  coufusiou  of  the  Church  insinuated 

120.  *  how  necessary  it  was,  speedily  to  return  a  Tery  affisatioBate  aad 
Mtisfactory  reply  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  not  only  to  preeann  ^ 
reputation  of  unity  and  consent  between  them,  whieh  at  thaX  time  wis 
vury  useful  to  them,  but  to  hinder  the  operationa  of  the  disafieeted  in  tluA 
kingdom ;  who,  upon  infusions  that  the  Parliament  only  aimed  at  taking 
his  majesty's  regal  rights  from  him,  to  the  prejudice  of  numanihio  gorwa- 
ment,  without  any  thought  of  reforming  religion,  endeavoured  to  parnrt 
the  affections  of  that  people  towards  the  Parliament.  Whereas,  if  they 
were  once  assured  there  was  a  purpose  to  reform  religion,  they  ahonld  be 
sure  to  have  their  hearts,  and,  if  occasion  required,  their  hamda  too^  vhidi 
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^amSkAj  might  be  seduced  for  the  King  if  that  purpose  were  not  mani-  1042 
heted.  Therefore,  for  the  present,  they  should  do  well  to  return  their 
bearty  thanks  for,  and  their  brotherly  acceptance  and  approbation  of,  the 
ieiiree  and  advice  of  that  Christian  Assembly  and  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Doaneil;  and  that,  though  for  the  present,  by  reason  of  the  King's 
Kstance  from  the  Parliament,  they  could  not  settle  any  conclusions  in 
tliat  matter,  for  *  their  parts  they  were  resolved  to  endeavour  it.* 

121.  And  by  this  artifice  and  invention  they  procured  a 
Declaration  from  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  of  wonderful 
kindness,  and  confession  of  many  inconveniences  and  mischieves 

the  kingdom  had  sustained  by  bishops ;  and  therefore  they  de-  Sept.  10. 
clared  that 

122.  'That  hierarchical  government  was  evil,  and  justly  offensive  and 
burdensome  to  the  kingdom,  a  great  impediment  to  reformation  and  growth 
of  religion,  very  prejudicial  to  the  state  and  government  of  the  kingdom, 
sad  that  they  were  resolved  that  the  same  should  be  taken  away ;  and 
tibai  their  purpose  was  to  consult  with  godly  and  learned  divines,  that 
they  might  not  only  remove  that,  but  settle  such  a  government  as  might 
be  most  agreeable  to  Grod*s  holy  word,  most  apt  to  procure  and  conserve 
the  peace  of  the  Church  at  home,  and  happy  union  with  the  Church  of 
BcotlaTid  and  other  reformed  churches  abroad,  and  to  establish  the  same 
by  a  law,  which  they  intended  to  frame  for  that  purpose,  to  be  presented 
to  his  majesty  for  his  royal  assent ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  beseech  him 
that  a  bill  for  the  Assembly  might  be  passed  in  time  convenient  for  their 


the  two  Houses  having  extrajudicially  and  extravagantly  nomi- 
nated  their  own  divines  to  that  purpose,  as  is  before  remem- 
bered*. 

123.  It  was  then  believed  by  many,  and  the  King  was  per- 
suaded to  believe  the  same,  that  all  those  importunities  from 
Scotland  concerning  the  government  of  the  Church  were  used 
only  to  preserve  themselves  from  being  pressed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment to  join  with  them  against  the  King ;  imagining  that  this 
kingdom  would  never  have  consented  to  such  an  alteration,  and 
they,  again,  pretending  that  no  other  obligation  could  unite 
that  people  in  their  service.  But  it  is  most  certain  this  last 
Declaration  was  procured  by  persuading  men  that  it  was  for  the 
present  necessary,  and  that  it  was  only  an  engagement  to  do 
their  best  to  persuade  his  majesty,  who  they  concluded  would 
be  inexorable  in  the  point,  (which  they  seemed  not  to  be  sorry 
»  ['that  for,'  MS.]  •  [Book  v,  %  135.] 
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1642  for,)  and  that  a  receding  from  such  a  condiuion  would  be  a 
means  to  gratify  his  majesty  in  a  treaty ;  at  worst,  they  iH 
knew  that  there  would  be  room  enough,  when  any  biU  BhonU 
be  brought  in,  to  oppose  what  they  had  for  this  reason  of  stak 
seemed  generally  to  consent  to. 

124.  And  so  by  these  stratagems,  thinking  to  be  too  hud  ibr 
each  other,  they  grew  all  so  entangled  that  they  have  still  wooul 
themselves  deeper  into  those  labynnths  in  which  the  m^jor  put 
meant  not  to  be  involved.     And  what  effect  that  Declaration  of 

§  104  the  two  Houses  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  which  is  mentioned 
before,  wrought,  will  very  shortly  appear. 

125 '.  The  King  found  himself  in  good  ease  at  Oxford,  whefe 
care  was  taken  for  providing  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldien, 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  army,  which  was  in  a  short 
time  recruited  there  in  a  good  measure  ;  and  the  several  collegei 
presented  his  majesty  with  all  the  money  they  had  in  their 
treasuries,  which  amounted  to  a  good  sum,  and  was  a  veiy  aeft- 
sonable  supply,  as  they  had  formerly  sent  him  all  their  pista 
It  had  been  very  happy  if  the  King  had  continued  his  resolution 
of  sitting  still  during  the  winter,  without  makiitg  farther  at- 
tempts ;  for  his  reputation  was  now  great,  and  his  army  be- 
lieved to  be  much  greater  than  it  was,  by  the  victory  they  lud 
obtained,  and  the  Parliament  grew  more  divided  into  faction 
and  dislike  of  what  they  had  done,  and  the  city  appeared  fbller 
of  discontent  and  less  inclined  to  be  imposed  upon  than  they 
had  been :  so  that  on  all  hands  nothing  was  pressed  bat  tfait 
some  address  might  be  made  to  the  King  for  an  accommodatioD; 
which  temper  and  disposition  might  have  been  cultivated,  si 
many  men  thought,  to  great  effect,  if  no  farther  approaches  had 
been  made  to  London,  to  shew  them  how  little  cause  they  had 
for  their  groat  fear.  But  the  weather  growing  fair  again,  as  it 
often  is  about  Allhollantide,  and  a  good  party  of  horse  having 
been  sent  out  from  Abbington,  where  the  head-quarter  of  the 
horse  was,  they  advanced  farther  than  they  had  order  to  do, 
and  upon  their  approach  to  Beading,  where  Hany  Martin  waa 

^  [The  Life  is  resumed  at  p.  200  for  §  125  and  begimdng  of  isiS^  and 
then  the  EUt.  pp.  366-419,  to  the  end  of  book  vL] 
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governor  for  the  Parliament,  there  was  a  great  terror  seized  164S 
upon  them,  insomuch  as  governor  and  garrison  fled  to  London, 
mad  left  the  place  to  the  party  of  horse,  which  gave  advertise- 
ment to  the  King  that  all  fled  before  them,  that  the  earl  of 
Efiaex  remained  still  at  Warwick,-  having  no  army  to  march ; 
and  that  there  were  so  great  divisions  in  the  Parliament  that, 
upon  his  majesty's  approach,  they  would  all  fly,  and  that  no- 
thing could  interrupt  him  from  going  to  Whitehall ;  however, 
Beading  itself  was  so  good  a  post  that,  if  the  King  should  find 
it  necessary  to  make  his  own  residence  in  Oxford,  it  would  be 
much  the  better  by  having  a  garrison  at  Heading. 

126.  Upon  these  and  other  motives,  besides  the  natural 
credulity  in  men  in  believing  all  they  wish  to  be  true,  the  King 
was  prevailed  with  to  march  with  his  army  to  Reading  ^.     This  Nov.  3. 

'  [The  narrative  in  the  Life  is  from  this  point  continued  thoB  :— 
' — bat  could  not  overtake  his  horse,  which  was  still  before,  and  his 
majeety  followed  to  Col[n]ebrooke,  whither  a  message  from,  the  Parliament 
was  sent  to  him,  to  desire  him  to  advance  no  farther  before  they  sent 
persons  to  treat  with  him,  which  they  were  ready  to  do.  And  he  did 
retom  such  an  answer  as  made  them  believe  that  he  would  expect  them 
there,  without  moving  nearer  towards  London.  And  if  he  had  then 
•topped  any  farther  advance,  and  himself  upon  that  address  retired  to  his 
castle  at  Windsor,  it  would  have  been  delivered  to  him  by  the  order  of  the 
Parliament,  which  had  then  some  troops  in  it ;  and  being  possessed  of  so 
considerable  a  place,  the  treaty  would  very  probably  have  been  concluded 
with  good  success.  But  the  fate  of  that  poor  kingdom  contradicted  that 
blessing.  All  things  were  in  a  hurry,  and  the  horse  still  engaged  the 
King  to  follow,  so  that  he  advanced  with  the  whole  army  to  Brainford^ 
and  cut  off  some  regiments  of  foot  which  the  earl  of  Essex  had  sent 
thither,  himself  being  the  night  before  entered  London.  It  was  now 
evident  to  all  men  that  there  had  [been]  great  oversight  in  making  so 
great  haste ;  all  thoughts  of  treaty  were  dashed ;  they  who  most  desired 
it  did  not  detiire  to  be  in  the  King*s  mercy,  and  they  now  believed,  by  his 
majesty's  making  so  much  haste  towards  them  after  their  offer  of  a  treaty, 
that  he  meant  to  have  surprised  and  taken  vengeance  of  them  without 
distinction.  All  people  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence,  and,  beside  the 
earl  of  Essex's  army,  all  the  city  and  nobility  that  remained  there  marched 
out  with  him  to  HouuaIow  Heath,  with  all  things  proportionable,  or  that 
could  be  of  use  or  convenience  to  so  numerous  an  army;  where  they 
quickly  had  a  view  of  the  whole  miserable  forces  which  had  given  tiiem 
that  alarum,  which  they  found  cause  enough  to  despise,  and  so  recovered 
easily  their  own  courage.  And  the  King  found  it  necessary,  after  he  had 
rested  one  night  at  Hampton-Court,  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  to  Beading, 
where  he  left  a  garrison  of  about  3000  men  under  the  command  of  tir 
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164S  alarum  quickly  came  to  London,  and  was  received  with  tix 
deepest  horror :  they  now  unbelieved  all  which  had  been  told 
them  from  their  own  army ;  that  army  which  they  were  toU 
was  beaten  and  shattered  was  now  advanced  wiiihin  thirtj  mki 
of  London ;  and  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  pretended  to  the  tk- 
tory,  and  who  they  supposed  was  watching  the  Sang  thtt  he 
might  not  escape  from  them,  could  not  be  heard  of,  and  oob- 
tinued  still  at  Warwick.  Whilst  the  King  was  at  Netting^ 
and  Shrewsbury,  they  gave  orders  magisterially  for  the  w; 

Arthur  ABton,  who  undertook  to  fortify  it :  and  lisving  UkeiriM  kft 
colonel  Blake  with  his  regiment  to  fortify  WaHin^^fard  outlay  lus  ini}Nly 
towards  the  end  of  NoTember  returned  to  Oxford,  unsatiBfied  wiA  thi 
progreBB  he  had  made,  which  had  likewiw  railed  much  &etion  and  £■- 
content  amongst  the  officers,  every  man  imputing  the  ovenighti  wUeh  U 
been  committed  to  the  rashness  and  presumption  of  othen;  and  priaoe 
Kapert,  in  the  march,  contracted  an  irreconcilable  prejudice  to  ^IHlmott, 
who  was  then  lieutenant-general  of  the  hone,  and  was  not  fiat  in  At 
King*8  favour. 

<  As  soon  as  the  King  returned  to  Oxford,  his  first  oare  was  to  po^ 
lish  such  declarations  and  proclamations  as  might  best  oompose  the  vmk 
of  the  people,  by  assuring  them  of  the  Eling*8  impatient  desire  of  ptaoe^ 
which  hiB  hasty  march  from  Col[n]ebrooke  to  Brainford,  after  the  iwa^  of 
the  Parliament  message,  had  made  much  doubted,  and  the  managan  ttsR 
lost  no  time  in  the  improving  those  jealousies ;  and  therefiira  hk  lu^sitj 
caused  a  declaration  to  be  published  concerning  that  affair,  and  tlie  granad 
of  his  advancement  to  Brainford ;  which  declaration  was  prepazsd  liy  tks 
lord  Falkland,  through  whose  hands  that  address  and  the  answer  to  it  bad 
pasBod.  That  declaration,  and  the  answer  to  the  19  propoaitions  friudi  ii 
mentioned  before,  were  the  two  only  declarations  of  tha  King's  wfaidi  wo* 
not  prepared  and  drawn  by  Mr.  Hyde,  who  at  that  time  was  \nfj  xi 
other  things,  as  drawing  proclamations,  and  other  declaratkos  and  writ- 
ings by  which  the  King  thought  his  service  to  be  rnnoh  advaooed.* 

Before  the  words  which  follow  in  the  text, '  This  alamm,*  fta,  the  fiollaw- 
ing  passage  is  struck  out  in  the  MS.  of  the  HxH. 

*  The  fame  of  the  great  distractions  at  London,  and  the  advieaa  frm 
unskilful  persons  thence,  who  believed  that  the  i^ipeanuioe  of  his  nujsstj 
with  his  forces  near  London  would  so  terrify  the  disaffected,  and  give  sack 
life  and  courage  to  those  who  wished  well  to  him,  that  the  gates  woold  be 
open  to  him,  prevailed  with  his  majesty,  when  all  armies  use  to  betska 
themselves  to  their  winter  quarters,  to  lead  his  again  into  the  field ;  sad 
therefore,  having  rested  himself  at  Oxford  only  three  daya^  he  mar*^**^ 
towards  Reading,  prince  Rupert  with  his  horse  and  dngioons  haviag  to 
frighted  that  garrison,  (for  there  was  a  garrison  planted  in  it  fay  the  Pw- 
liament,)  that  the  chief  officers  upon  the  £sme  of  his  oomxng  flsd,  that  the 
town  willingly  received  the  King*s  forces,  and  deliyered  all  their  anna  aad 
ammunition  to  his  disposal.'] 
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bat  now  it  was  come  to  their  own  doors,  they  took  not  that  I64S 
delight  in  it. 

127.'  Before  they  were  resolved  what  to  say,  they  despatched  Nov.  3. 
%  messenger,  who  found  the  King  at  Heading,  only  to  desire  a 
Hife  conduct  from  his  majesty  for  a  committee  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  to  attend  his  majesty  with  an  humble  petition  from 
hiB  Parliament  The  King  presently  returned  his  answer,  *•  that  Not.  4. 
he  had  always  been,  and  was  still,  ready  to  receive  any  petition 
from  them ;  that  their  committee  should  be  welcome,  provided 
it  consisted  of  persons  who  had  not  been  by  name  declared 
traitors  by  his  majesty,  and  excepted  as  such  in  his  declarations 
or  proclamations.'  The  cause  of  this  limitation  was  as  well  the 
former  rule  his  majesty  had  set  down  at  Shrewsbury,  (from 
whence  he  thought  not  fit  now  to  recede  after  a  battle,)  as  that 
he  might  prevent  the  lord  Say*s  being  sent  to  him,  from  whom 
he  could  expect  no  entire  and  upright  dealing. 

128.  The  next  day  another  letter  came  from  the  Speaker  of  Nov.  5. 
the  House  of  Peers  to  the  lord  Falkland,  one  of  his  majesty's 
principal  Secretaries,  to  desire  a  safe  conduct  for  the  earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Pembroke,  and  four  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  attend  his  majesty  with  their  petition.  Which 
lafe  conduct  was  immediately  signed  by  his  majesty,  excepting  Nov.  6. 
only  for  sir  John  Evelyn,  who  was  by  name  excepted  in  his 
majesty's  proclamation  of  pardon  to  the  county  of  Wilts ;  Nov.  2. 
which  proclamation  was  then  sent  to  them^  with  a  signification 
that  if  they  would  send  any  other  person  in  his  place  not  sub- 
ject to  the  same  exception,  he  should  be  received  as  if  his  name 
was  in  the  safe  conduct.  Though  this  was  no  more  than  they 
had  cause  to  look  for,  yet  it  gave  them  opportunity  for  a  time 
to  lay  aside  the  thought  of  petitioning,  as  if  his  majesty  had  re- 
jected all  overtures  of  peace :  *  for  he  might  every  day  pro- 
claim as  many  of  their  members  traitors,  and  except  them  from 
pardon,  as  he  pleased ;  and  therefore  it  was  to  no  purpose  to 
prepare  petitions,  and  appoint  messengers  to  present  them, 
when  it  was  possible  those  messengers  might,  the  hour  before, 
be  proclaimed  traitors :  that  to  submit  to  such  a  limitation  of 
the  King's  was,  upon  the  matter,  to  consent  to  and  approve 
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1642  the  liighest  breach  of  priyilege  that  bad  been  yet  ofiend  to 
them.' 

129.  So  that,  for  some  days,  all  discoTine  of  peate  w 
waived,  and  all  possible  preparation  for  defence  and  lesutinoe 
made;  for  which  they  had  a  stronger  argument  than  either  of 
the  other,  tlie  advancing  of  their  general,  the  earl  of  Essex,  wk 
w^as  now  on  liis  march  towards  London ;  and  a  great  fame  cuu 
before  him  of  the  strength  and  courage  of  his  army,  thongfa  in 
truth  it  was  not  answerable  to  the  report :  however,  it  sencd 
to  encourage  and  inflame  those  whose  fear  only  inclined  tliea 
to  peace,  and  to  awe  the  rest.  The  King,  who  had  eveiy  mght 
an  account  of  what  was  transacted  in  the  Houses  all  day,  (whot 
the  close  committee  did,  who  guided  all  private  desigDi^iru 
not  BO  soon  known,)  resolved  to  quicken  them ;  and  advinced 
with  his  whole  army  to  Gol[n]ebrooke.  This  indeed  exalted 
their  appetite  to  peace,  for  the  clamour  of  the  people  was  im- 
portunate, and  somewhat  humbled  their  stylie  ;  for  at  Col[n]e- 

Nov.  II.  brooke,  tlie  nth  of  November,  his  majesty  was  met  by  the  two 
earls  of  Northumberland  and  Pembroke,  with  those  three  of  ibe 
House  of  Commons  whose  names  were  in  the  safe  conduct,  (th^ 
satisfying  tliemselvcs  that  the  leaving  sir  John  Evelyn  heluod 
them,  without  bringing  another  in  his  room,  was  no  Bubmisdon 
to  the  King*s  exception  :)  and  this  petition  by  them  presented 
to  him : 

130.  '  We  your  majesty's  most  loyal  subjects,  the  Lords  and  ComnoH 
in  Parliament  assembled,  being  affected  with  a  deep  and  piercing  sems  of 
the  miseries  of  this  kingdom,  and  of  the  dangers  to  your  majesty's  penoai, 
as  the  present  affairs  now  stand ;  and  much  quickened  therein  nith  tbfl 
sad  consideration  of  the  great  effusion  of  blood  at  the  late  battle,  and  of 
the  loss  of  so  many  eminent  persons ;  and  farther  weighing  the  addLtioa  of 
loss,  misery,  and  danger  to  your  majesty  and  your  Idngdom  wUeh  mnsi 
ensue,  if  both  armies  should  again  join  in  another  battle,  as  without  God's 
esj)ecial  blessing,  and  your  majesty*s  concurrence  with  jonr  Honsei  of 
Parliament,  will  not  probably  ba  avoided :   we  cannot  but  believe  that  a 
suitable  impression  of  tenderness  and  compassion  is  wrought  in  your 
majesty's  royal  heart,  being  yourself  an  eyewitness  of  the  bloody  and 
sorrowful  destruction  of  so  many  of  your  subjects ;  and  that  your  majestj 
doth  apprehend  wliat  diminution  of  your  own  power  and  greatness  wiQ 
follow,  and  that  all  your  kingdoms  will  thereby  be  so  weakened  as  to 
become  subject  to  the  attempts  of  any  ill-affected  to  this  State. 

131.  *  In  all  which  respects  we  assure  ourselves,  that  your  majesty  wiU 
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gTAcionBly  to  accept  this  our  humble  petition ;  that  the  miBerj  1642 
aon  of  UuB  kingdom  may  be  speedily  r^noved  and  prevented, 
fecting  whereof,  we  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  to  appoint 
nient  place  not  far  from  the  city  of  London,  where  your  majesty 
ased  to  reside,  until  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 

your  majesty  with  some  propositions  for  the  removal  of  these 
empers  and  distractions,  and  settling  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
lanner  as  may  conduce  to  the  preservation  of  God*8  true  religion^ 
ty*s  honour,  safety,  and  prosperity,  and  to  the  peace,  comfort, 
y  of  all  your  people.* 

he  King,  within  two  or  three  hours  after  the  receipt 

tition,  delivered  to  the  same  messengers  this  ensuing 

with  which   they  returned  the  same  night  to  Lon- 

e  take  God  to  witness,  how  deeply  we  are  affected  with  the 
this  kingdom,  which  heretofore  we  have  stroven  as  much  as  in 
revent ;  it  being  sufficiently  known  to  all  the  world  that,  as  we 
le  first  that  took  up  arms,  so  we  have  shewed  our  readiness  of 
all  things  in  a  fair  way  by  our  several  offers  of  treaty,  and  shall 
w  at  length  to  find  any  such  inclinations  in  others.  The  same 
to  avoid  the  destruction  of  our  subjects,  (whom  we  know  to  be 
st  strength,)  which  would  always  make  our  greatest  viotoriei 
I,  shall  make  us  willingly  hearken  to  such  propositions  whereby 
ly  distempers  may  be  stopped,  and  the  great  distractions  of  this 
>ttled,  to  God*s  glory,  our  honour,  and  the  welfare  and  flourish- 
'  people  :  and  to  that  end  shall  reside  at  our  own  castle  at 
if  the  forces  there  shall  be  removed,)  till  committees  may  have 
tend  us  with  the  same,  (which,  to  prevent  the  inconveniences 
itervene,  we  wish  [may]  be  hastened,)  and  shall  be  ready  there, 
be  refused  us,  at  any  place  where  we  shall  be,  to  receive  such 
s  as  aforesaid  from  both  our  Houses  of  Parliament.  Do  you 
;  we  will  not  be  wanting  to  ours.     God  of  his  mercy  give  a 

t  was  then  believed  by  many  that,  if  the  King  had,  as 
:he  messengers  returned  to  London,  retired  with  his 
Reading,  and  there  expected  the  Parliament's  answer, 
lid  immediately  have  withdrawn  their  garrison  from 
and  delivered  that  castle  to  his  majesty  for  his  accom- 
to  have  treated  in :  and  without  doubt  those  lords 
been  with  the  petition,  and  some  others,  who  thought 
?s  as  much  overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of  the  earl 
and  the  chief  oflScers  of  the  army  as  they  could  be  by 
^  of  any  fiivourite  or  power  of  any  counsellors,  were 

»  [*  that  they,'  MS.] 
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164S  resolved  to  merit  as  much  as  they  could  of  the  King  by  adTUUiDg 
an  hoDourable  peace,  and  had  it  in  their  purpose  to  endetTonr 
the  giving  up  of  Windsor  to  the  King ;  but  whether  they  vonU 
have  been  able  to  have  prevailed  that  so  considerable  a  strengtb, 
in  so  considerable  a  place,  should  have  been  quit,  whilst  tbfifc 
was  only  hope  of  a  peace,  I  much  doubt.  But  certainly  tbe 
King*8  army  carried  great  terror  with  it ;  and  all  those  repoiti 
which  published  the  weakness  of  it  grew  to  be  peremptorilj 
disbelieved.  For,  besides  that  every  day's  experience  disprond 
somewhat  which  was  as  confidently  reported,  (and  it  was  evident 
great  industry  was  used  to  apply  such  intelligence  to  the  people 
as  was  most  like  to  make  impression  upon  the  passions  vA 
affections  of  the  vulgar-spirited,)  it  could  not  be  believed  tint 
a  handful  of  men  could  have  given  battle  to  their  formidshle 
army,  and,  after  taking  two  or  three  of  their  garrisons  pmiiiBe 
to  march  within  fifteen  miles  of  London :  so  that,  if  from  thence 
the  King  had  drawn  back  again  to  Beading,  relying  opon  % 
treaty  for  the  rest,  it  is  probable  his  power  would  have  bees 
more  valued,  and  consequently  his  grace  the  more  magnified 
And  sure  the  King  resolved  to  have  done  so,  or  at  least  to  bife 
stayed  at  Col[n]cbrooke,  (which  was  not  so  c<Mivenient,)  till  he 
heard  again  from  the  Parliament.  But  prince  Bupert,  (exalted 
with  the  terror  he  heard  his  name  gave  to  the  enemy,)  tnutinf 
too  much  to  the  vulgar  intelligence  every  man  received  from  hii 
friends  at  London,  who,  according  to  their  own  passions  and 
the  affections  of  those  with  whom  they  corresponded,  conoluded 
that  the  King  had  so  great  a  party  in  London  that  if  his  army 
drew  near  no  resistance  would  be  made\  without  any  direction 
Nov.  12.  from  the  King,  the  very  next  morning  after  the  oommitiee 
returned  to  London  advanced  with  the  horse  and  dragooDi  to 
Hounslow,  and  then  sent  to  the  King  to  desire  him  that  the 
army  might  march  after ;  which  was,  in  that  case^  of  absolute 
necessity,  for  the  earl  of  Essex  had  a  part  of  his  army  at  Brain- 
ford,  and  the  rest  at  Acton  and  Kingston.     So  that  if  the  King 

'  [The  following  lines  are  here  itnick  out  in  the  IffS  :^'  and  too  mock 
neglecting  the  Council  of  State,  (which  from  the  first  hour  the  anny  Offr- 
mach  inclined  to).*] 
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kad  not  advanced  with  his  body,  those  who  were  before  might  1642 
lery  easily  have  been  compassed  in,  and   their  retreat  very 
difficult. 

135.  So  the  King  marched  with  his  whole  army  towards 
Brminford,  where  were  two  regiments  of  their  best  foot,  (for 
10  they  were  accounted,  being  those  who  had  eminently  behaved 
tliemselves  at  Edgehill,)  having  barricadoed  the  narrow  avenues 
to  the  town,  and  cast  up  some  little  breastworks  at  the  most 
eonvenient  places.  Here  a  Welsh  regiment  of  the  King's,  which 
had  been  fiaulty  at  Edgehill,  recovered  its  honour,  and  assaulted 
the  works,  and  forced  the  barricadoes,  well  defended  by  the 
enemy.  Then  the  King's  forces  entered  the  town  after  a  very 
warm  service,  the  chief  officers  and  mauy  soldiers  of  the  other 
side  being  killed,  and  took  there  above  five  hundred  prisoners, 
eleven  colours,  and  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  good  store 
of  ammunitioD.  But  this  victory  (for  considering  the  place  it 
might  well  be  called  so)  proved  not  at  all  fortunate  to  his  majesty. 

1 36.  The  two  Houses  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  answer 
their  committee  had  brought  from  the  King,  and  with  the  re- 
port they  made  of  his  majesty's  clemency  and  gracious  reception 

of  them,  that  they  had  sent  order  to  their  forces  that  they  should  Nov.  la. 
not  exercise  any  act  of  hostility  towards  the  King's  forces,  and 
at  the  same  time  despatched  a  messenger  to  acquaint  his  ma- 
jesty therewith,  and  to  desire  that  there  might  be  the  like  for- 
bearance on  his  part.  This  messenger  found  both  parties  engaged 
at  Brainford,  and  so  returned  without  attending  his  majesty, 
who  had  no  apprehension  that  they  intended  any  cessation, 
since  those  forces  were  advanced  to  Brainford,  Acton,  and 
Kingston  after  their  committee  was  sent  to  Gol[n]ebrooke. 
However,  they  looked  upon  this  entering  of  Brainford  as  a  sur- 
prise contrary  to  faith,  and  the  betraying  their  forces  to  a  mas- 
sacre under  the  specious  pretence  of  a  treaty  for  peace.  The 
alarum  came  to  London  with  the  same  dire  yell  as  if  the  army 
were  entered  their  gates,  and  the  King  accused  of  treachery, 
perfidy,  and  blood,  and  that  he  had  given  the  spoil  and  wealth 
of  the  city  as  pillage  to  his  army,  which  advanced  with  no  other 
purpose. 


39^   ^^^  armies  in  view  of  each  other  at  Haunslaw.    [VLm. 

1642  137.  They  who  believed  nothing  of  those  calumnies  were 
not  yet  willing  the  King,  should  enter  the  city  with  an  irmj, 
which  tliey  knew  would  not  be  governed  in  so  rich  qoarten; 
and  therefore  with  unspeakable  expedition  the  army  under  tk 
earl  of  Essex  was  not  only  drawn  together,  bat  all  the  trun- 
bands  of  London  led  out  in  their  brightest  equipage  upon  the 
Nov.  13.  heath  next  Brainford ;  where  they  had  indeed  a  full  amy  of 
horse  and  foot,  fit  to  have  decided  the  title  of  a  crown  with  in 
equal  adversary.  The  view  and  prospect  of  this  strength,  wludi 
nothing  but  that  sudden  exigent  could  have  brought  together, 
(so  that  army  was  really  raised  by  King  and  Parliament,)  ex- 
tremely puffed  them  up ;  not  only  as  it  was  an  ample  secantj 
against  the  present  danger,  but  as  it  looked  like  a  safe  power 
to  encounter  any  exigent.  They  had  then  before  their  eyes  the 
King's  little  handful  of  men,  and  then  began  to  wonder  and 
blush  at  their  own  fears ;  and  all  this  might  be  without  excea 
of  courage ;  for  without  doubt  their  numbers  then,  without  the 
advantage  of  equipage,  (which  to  soldiers  is  a  great  additun 
of  mettle,)  were  five  times  greater  than  the  King's  haraBsed, 
weatherbeaten,  and  half-starved  troops. 

138.  I  have  heard  many  knowing  men,  and  some  who  were 
then  in  the  city  regiments,  say,  that  if  the  King  had  advanced 
and  charged  that  massy  body,  it  had  presently  given  gnmnd, 
and  that  the  King  had  so  great  a  party  in  every  regiment  that 
it  would  have  made  no  resistance.     But  it  had  been  madneflB, 
wliich  DO  success  could  have  vindicated,  to  have  made  that 
attempt :    and  the  King  easily  discerned  that  he  had  brought 
himself  into  straits  and  difficulties  which  would  be  hardly  mas- 
tered, and  exposed  his  victorious  army  to  a  view  at  too  near  a 
distance  of  his  two  enemies,  the  Parliament  and  the  city.    Tet 
he  stood  all  that  day  in  battalia  to  receive  thenii  who  only 
])layed  upon  him  with  their  cannon,  to  the  loss  only  of  four  or 
five  horses,  and  not  one  man ;  that  being  a  good  argument  to 
them  not  to  charge  the  King,  which  had  been  an  ill  one  to 
him  to  charge  them,   the  constitution  of  their  forces,  where 
there  were  very  many  not  at  all  affected  to  the  compemy  they 
were  in. 
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139.  When  the  evening  drew  on,  and  it  appeared  that  great  1642 
TfoAy  stood  only  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  the  King  appointed 

lis  army  to  draw  off  to  Kingston,  which  the  rebels  had  kindly 
[nitted  ;  which  they  did  without  the  loss  of  a  man ;  and  him- 
elf  went  to  his  own  hoose  at  Hampton-Court,  where  he  rested  Nov.  13, 
he  next  day,  as  well  to  refresh  his  army,  even  tired  with  '^* 
rmtching  and  fasting,  as  to  expect  some  propositions  from  the 
loiues.  For,  upon  his  advance  to  Brainford,  he  had  sent  a 
errant  of  his  own,  (one  Mr.  White,)  with  a  message  to  the  Par- 
ament,  containing  the  reasons  of  that  motion,  there  being  no 
essation  offered  on  their  part,  and  desiring  the  propositions 
light  be  despatched  to  him  with  all  speed.  But  his  messenger 
eing  carried  to  the  earl  of  Essex  was  by  him  used  very 
oughly,  and  by  the  Houses  committed  to  the  Qate-house, 
ot  without  the  motion  of  some  men  that  he  might  be  executed 
B  a  spy. 

140.  After  a  day's  stay  at  Hampton-Court,  the  King  removed  Nov.  14. 
imself  to  his  house  at  Oatlands,  leaving  the  gross  of  his  army 

till  at  Kingston  and  thereabouts ;  but  being  then  informed  of 
he  high  imputations  they  had  laid  upon  him  of  breach  of  faith 
ty  his  march  to  Brainford,  and  that  the  city  was  really  inflamed 
nth  an  opinion  that  he  meant  to  have  surprised  them  and  to 
tave  sacked  the  town  ;  that  they  were  so  possessed  with  that 
ear  and  apprehension,  that  their  care  and  preparation  for  their 
afety  would,  at  least,  keep  off  all  propositions  for  peace  whilst 
he  army  lay  so  near  London ;  he  gave  direction  for  all  his 
srces  to  retire  to  Heading ',  first  discharging  all  the  common 
oldiers  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Brainford,  (except 
uch  who  voluntarily  offered  to  serve  him,)  upon  their  oaths  that 
hey  would  no  more  bear  arms  against  his  majesty. 

141.  The  King  then  sent  a  message  to  the  Houses,  in  which  Nov.  18. 
le  took  notice  of  those  unjust  and  unreasonable  imputations 

aised  on  him ;  told  them  again  of  the  reasons  and  circumstances 
f  his  motion  towards  Brainford ;  of  the  earl  of  Essex's  drawing 
nt  his  forces  towards  him,  and  possessing  those  quarters  about 
im,  and  almost  hemming  him  in,  after  the  time  that  the 
'  [ThiB  name  it  alwayi  written  Etdding  in  the  MS.] 
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1042  commissioners  were  sent  to  him  with  the  petition ;  thit  he 
had  never  heard  of  the  least  overture  of  the  forbearing  all  ads 
of  hostility,  but  saw  the  contrary  practised  by  them  hy  thit 
advance ;  that  he  had  not  the  least  thought  or  intention  of  But- 
tering the  city  by  force,  or  carrying  his  army  thither;  that  he 
wondered  to  hear  <  his  soldiers  charged  with  thirsting  after  faloed, 
when  they  took  above  five  hundred  priaonen  in  the  Tery  hnt 
of  the  fight.'  He  told  them  '  such  were  most  apt  and  likely  to 
maintain  their  power  by  blood  and  rapine,  who  had  only  got  it 
by  oppression  and  injustice ;  that  his  was  vested  in  him  by  fhe 
law,  and  by  that  only  (if  the  destructive  coonaelB  of  othen  did 
not  hinder  such  a  peace  in  which  that  might  once  again  be  the 
universal  rule,  and  in  which  only  religion  and  justice  could 
flourish)  he  desired  to  maintain  it :  that  he  intended  to  ouith 
to  such  a  distance  from  his  city  of  London  as  might  take  amy 
all  pretence  of  apprehension  from  his  army  that  might  binder 
them  from  preparing  their  propositions,  in  aU  secority,  to  he 
presented  to  him ;  and  there  he  would  be  ready  to  receive  then, 
or,  if  that  expedient  pleased  them  not,  to  end  the  preMurec  wd 
miseries  which  his  subjects,  to  his  great  grief,  sa£Eeied  thrao^ 
this  war,  by  a  present  battle.' 

142.  But  as  the  army's  being  so  near  London  was  an  aigu- 
ment  against  a  present  treaty,  so  its  remove  to  'R*>«M^l"g  was  a 
greater  with  very  many  not  to  desire  any.  The  danger,  which 
they  had  brought  themselves  for  some  days  together  to  look 
upon  at  their  gates,  was  now  to  be  contemned  at  the  dietanoe 
of  thirty  miles;  and  this  retreat  imputed  only  to  the  fear  of 
their  power,  not  to  the  inclination  to  peace.  And  therefare 
they,  who  during  the  time  that  the  major  part  did  really  desire 
a  good  peace,  and  whilst  overtures  were  preparing  to  that  pu^ 
pose,  had  the  skill  to  intermingle  acts  more  destmctive  to  it 
than  any  propositions  could  be  contributory,  (as  the  invitang 

§  104.  the  Scots  to  their  assistance  by  that  declaration  which  is  before 

Nov.  2.  mentioned,  and  the  publishing  a  declaration  at  the  same  time, 

which  had  lain  long  by  them,  in  reply  to  one  set  ibrth  by  the 

King  long  before  in  answer  to  theirs  of  the  26th  of  May,  in 

which  they  used  both  his  person  and  his  power  with  more  irre* 
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Terence  than  they  had  ever  done  before^)  now  only  insisted  on  1642 
the  snrprise,  (as  they  called  it,)  of  Brainford ;  published  by  the  Nov.  24. 
aothority  of  both  Houses  a  relation  of  the  carriage  of  the  King's 
soldiers  in  that  town  after  their  victory,  which  they  framed 
■pon  the  discourses  of  the  country  people,  who  possibly,  (as  it 
•oald  not  be  otherwise,)  had  received  damage  by  their  license 
Ihen,  to  make  the  King  and  his  army  odious  to  the  kingdom, 
as  affecting  nothing  but  blood  and  rapine;  concluded  that 
there  could  not  be  reasonably  expected  any  good  conditions 
of  a  tolerable  peace  from  the  King  whilst  he  was  in  such 
eompany,  and  therefore  that  all  particular  propositions  were  to 
be  resolved  into  that  one,  of  inviting  his  majesty  to  come  to 
them  ;  and  got  a  vote  from  the  major  part  of  both  Houses,  that  no  Nov.  24. 
other  thought  of  accommodation  or  treaty  should  be  thought  on. 
143.  Their  trusty  lord  mayor  of  London,  Isaac  Pennington, 
(who  was  again  chosen  to  serve  another  year,)  so  bestirred 
himself,  having  to  assist  him  two  such  shrieves,  Langham  and 
Andrews,  as  they  could  wish,  that  there  was  not  only  no  more 
importunity  or  interposition  from  the  city  for  peace,  but,  instead 
thereof^  an  overture  and  declaration  from  divers,  (under  the  style  Nov.  13. 
of  wdL-affected  persons^  that  they  would  advance  a  considerable 
munber  of  soldiers  for  the  supply  and  recruit  of  the  Parliament 
forces,  and  would  arm,  maintain,  and  pay  them  for  several 
months,  or  during  the  times  of  danger  and  distractions ;  pro-  * 
vided  that  they  might  have  the  public  faith  of  the  kingdom  for 
repayment  of  all  such  sums  of  money  which  they  should  so  ad- 
vance by  way  of  loan.  This  wonderful  kind  proposition  was 
presently  declared  to  be  an  acceptable  service  to  the  King,  Par- 
liament, and  kingdom,  and  necessarily  tending  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  them ;  and  therefore  an  ordinance,  (as  they  call  it,)  was 
framed,  and  passed  both  Houses,  Nov.  14. 

144b  '  That  ftll  such  m  shoiild  fomiih  men,  money,  hone,  or  arms,  for 
that  tervice,  should  have  the  lame  folly  repaid  again,  with  interest  for  the 
forbearanoe  thereof,  from  the  times  disbursed.  And  for  the  true  payment 
thereof,  they  did  thereby  engage  to  all  and  every  sooh  person  and  persona 
the  public  ^th  of  the  kingdom,  and  ordered  the  lord  mayor  and  shrieves 
of  London,  by  themselves,  or  such  sub-committees  as  they  should  appoint, 
to  take  subscriptions,  and  to  intend  the  advancement  of  that  service.* 
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1642  1 45.  Upon  this  voluntary  general  propOBition,  made  by  a  few 
obscure  men,  (probably  sucb  who  were  not  able  to  supply  xnoch 
money,)  was  this  ordinance  made ;  and  from  this  ordinance  the 
active  mayor  and  shrieves  appointed  a  committee  of  such  po^ 
sons  whose  inclinations  they  well  knew,  to  press  all  land  of 
people,  (especially  those  who  were  not  forward,)  to  new  salnerip- 
tions ;  and  by  degrees,  from  this  unconsidered  passage,  grew  the 
monthly  tax  of  six  thousand  pounds  to  be  set  npon  the  city  far 
the  pajTnent  of  the  army. 

146.  As  they  provided  with  this  notable  circnmspectioii  to 
raise  men  and  money,  so  they  took  not  less  care,  nor  used  len 
art  and  industry,  to  raise  their  general ;  and  lest  he  xniglit 
suppose  himself  fallen  in  their  good  grace  and  confidence,  hy 
bringing  an  army,  which  he  had  carried  out  in  full  nmnben 
and  glorious  equipage,  back  shattered,  poor,  and  discomforted 
they  used  him  with  greater  reverence  and  submission  than  ever. 

Oct.  2  3.  They  had  before  appointed  another  distinct  army  to  be  raiaed 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  not  subjeet  to 
the  power  of  the  earl  of  Essex ;  and  of  this  sevend  Tegiments 
and  troops  were  raised :  these  they  sent  to  the  old  army,  and 

Nov.  2  3.  the  earl  of  Warwick  gave  up  his  commission,  npon  a  resoiation 
that  there  should  be  only  one  general,  and  that  the  earl  of  Essex. 

147.  Tlien  the  two  Houses  passed  and  presented  with  great 
Nov.' II.  solemnity  this  declaration,  the  same  day  that  their  committee 

went  to  the  King  with  their  petition,  to  his  excellency,  that,  as 
they  had 

'  upon  mature  deliberation,  and  aaiored  confidence  in  hii  wiidoD^ 
courage,  and  fidelity,  chosen  and  appointed  him  their  captain-genenl,  lo 
they  did  find  that  the  said  earl  had  managed  that  seryioe  of  so  high  im- 
portance with  80  much  care,  valour,  and  dexterity,  as  well  by  the  ertranMt 
liazard  of  his  life,  in  a  bloody  battle  near  Keinton  in  Warwif^iUre,  «•  by  iQ 
the  actions  of  a  most  excellent  and  expert  commander,  in  tluB  whole  eooitc 
of  that  eniployinent,  as  did  deserve  their  best  acknowledgment :  and  they 
did  therefore  declare  and  publish,  to  the  lasting  honoor  of  tho  Hid  eari,  the 
great  and  acceptable  service  which  he  had  therein  done  to  the  oommoii- 
wealth,  and  should  be  willing  and  ready  upon  all  oocadoni  to  expreH  the 
due  sense  they  had  of  his  merits,  by  assisting  and  proteoting  him,  and 
all  others  employed  under  his  command  in  that  service,  with  their  livtt 
and  fortunes,  to  the  uttermost  of  their  power :  that  testimony  and  declara- 
tion to  remain  upon  record,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  a  maik  of 
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lionoar  to  his  person,  niune,  and  fieamly,  and  for  a  monument  of  his  singular  1642 
Tirine  to  posterity.* 

148.  When  they  had  tbas  composed  their  army  and  their 
general)  they  sent  this  petition  to  the  King  to  E.eading,  who  Nov.  24. 
stayed  still  there  in  expectation  of  their  propositions : 

149.  '  May  it  please  your  majesty : 

'  It  is  humhly  desired  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  your  majesty 
will  be  pleased  to  return  to  your  Parliament,  with  your  royal,  not  your 
martial,  attendance ;  to  the  end  that  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  may  be 
•ettled  and  secured  by  their  advice ;  finding,  by  a  sad  and  late  accident, 
that  your  majesty  is  environed  by  some  such  counsels  as  do  rather  persuade 
a  desperate  division  than  a  joining  and  a  good  agreement  with  your  Parlii^ 
ment  and  people  :  and  we  shall  be  ready  to  give  your  majesty  assurances 
of  such  security  as  may  be  for  your  honour  and  the  safety  of  your  royal 
person.* 

150.  As  soon  as  the  King  received  this  strange  address,  he 
returned  them  by  the  same  messenger  a  sharp  answer.     He  Nov.  27. 
told  them,  he  hoped 

151.  '  All  his  good  subjects  would  look  upon  that  message  with  indigna> 
tion,  as  intended  by  the  contrivers  thereof  as  a  scorn  to  him ;  and  thereby 
designed  by  that  malignant  party,  (of  whom  he  had  so  often  complained, 
whose  safety  and  ambition  was  built  upon  the  divisions  and  ruins  of  the 
kingdom,  and  who  had  too  great  an  influence  upon  their  actions,)  for  a  wall 
of  separation  betwixt  his  majesty  and  his  people.*  He  said,  '  he  had  often 
told  them  the  reasons  why  he  departed  from  London ;  how  he  was  chased 
thence,  and  by  whom  ;  and  as  often  complained  that  the  greatest  part  of 
his  Peers  and  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Conmaons  could  not  with 
iiafety  to  their  honours  and  persons  continue  and  vote  freely  amongst  them, 
but  by  violence  and  cunning  practices  were  debarred  of  those  privileges 
which  their  birthrights  and  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  their  counties  gave 
them  :  that  the  whole  kingdom  knew  that  an  army  was  raised  under  pre- 
tence of  orders  of  both  Houses,  (an  usurpation  never  before  heard  of  in  any 
age,)  which  army  had  pursued  his  majesty  in  his  own  kingdom,  [and] 
^ven  him  battle  at  Keinton ;  and  now,  those  rebels  being  recruited  and 
possessed  of  the  city  of  London,  he  was  courteously  invited  to  return  to 
his  Parliament  there,  that  is,  to  the  power  of  that  army. 

152.  *■  That,*  he  said,  'could  signify  nothing  but  that,  since  the  traitorous 
endeavours  of  those  desperate  men  could  not  snatch  the  crown  from  his  head,  « 
it  lieing  defended  by  the  providence  of  God  and  the  affections  and  loyalty  of 

his  good  subjects,  he  should  now  tamely  come  up,  and  give  it  them,  and 
put  him8<>lf,  his  life,  and  the  lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes  of  all  his  good 
subjects,  into  their  merciful  hands.'  He  said, '  he  thought  not  fit  to  give 
any  other  answer  to  that  part  of  their  petition :  but  as  he  imputed  not 
that  affront  to  both  his  Houses  of  Parliament,  nor  to  the  major  part  of 
those  who  were  then  present  there,  but  to  that  dangerous  party  his  majesty 
and   the   kingdom  must  still   cry  out  upon,  so  he  would  not  (for  his 
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1642  good  subjects*  sake,  and  out  of  his  most  tender  lense  of  their  miieriet,  and 
the  general  calamities  of  the  kingdom,  which  must>  if.  the  war  contfaiiKd, 
speedily  overwhelm  the  whole  nation)  take  advantage  of  it ;  but  if  thej 
would  really  pursue  the  course  they  seemed  by  their  petition  at  Cdlehrook 
to  be  inclined  to,  he  should  make  good  all  he  then  promised  ;  wherdijtlie 
hearts  of  his  distressed  subjects  might  be  raised  with  the  hopes  of  pesee, 
without  which,  religion,  the  laws,  and  liberties,  conld  by  no  waji  be 
Mettled  and  secured. 

ir»3.  *  For  the  late  and  sad  accident  they  mentioned,  if  they  intended 
that  of  Braiuford,  he  desired  them  once  again  to  deal  ingennoosly^witk 
the  people,  and  to  let  them  see  his  last  message  to  them,  and  his  dedm* 
tion  concerning  the  same,  (both  which  his  majesty  had  sent  to  his  prsHit 
London,  but  were  taken  away  from  his  messenger  and  not  suffeied  to  be 
publishefl,)  and  then  he  doubted  not  but  they  would  be  soon  nndeeeired, 
and  easily  find  out  those  counsels  which  did  rather  persuade  a  despente 
divifiion  than  a  good  agreement  betwixt  his  majesty,  his  two  Houses,  sad 
I)eople.' 

154.  Tliis  answer  boiiig  delivered,  without  any  farther  con- 
sideration wliother  the  same  were  reasonable  or  not  reasonable, 
they  declared  the  King  had  no  mind  to  peace;  and  therenpoD 
laid  aside  all  further  debates  to  that  purpose,  and  ordered  their 
general  to  march  to  Windsor  with  the  army,  to  be  so  much 
nearer  the  King's  forces  ;  for  the  better  recruiting  whereof  two 
of  their  most  eminent  chaplains,  Dr.  Downing^  and  Mr.  Mar- 
sliall,  publicly  avowed  that  the  soldiers  lately  taken  prisonen 
ut  Brainford,  and  discharged,  and  released  by  the  King  upoa 
their  oaths  that  they  would  never  again  bear  arms  against  hinu 
^sere  not  obliged  by  that  oath,  but  by  their  power  absolTed 
them  thereof,  and  so  again  engaged  those  miserable  wretches  in 
:v  second  rebellion. 

155.  When  the  King  discerned  clearly  that  the  enemies  to 
peace  had  the  better  of  him,  and  that  there  was  now  no  £Btrther 
thought  of  jireparing  propositions  to  be  sent  to  him,  after  he 
had  seen  a  line  drawn  about  Reading,  (which  he  resolved  to 
k(*op  as  a  giirrison,)  and  the  works  in  a  reasonable  forwardness, 
he  left  sir  Arthur  Aston,  (whom  he  liad  lately  made  commisBary- 
general  of  the  horse,  Mr.  Wilmott  being  at  the  same  time  con- 
stituted lieutenant-general,)  governor  thereof,  with  a  garrison 
of  above  two  thousand  foot  and  a  good  regiment  of  horse :  and 

Ni»v,  J9.  himself  with  the  rest  of  his  army  marched  to  Oxford,  where  he 
^  ['  ingeniously/  MS.]  ^  [Altered  in  the  MS.  from  '  JXnmdiam.*] 
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rmolyed  to  rest  that  winter,  settling  at  the  same  time  a  good  1642 
garrison  at  Wallingford,  a  place  of  great  importance  within 
eight  *  miles  of  Oxford ;  another  at  the  Brill  upon  the  edge  of 
Backinghamshire ;  a  third  being  before  settled  at  Banbury ; 
Abbington  being  the  head  quarters  for  his  horse  ;  and  by  this 
means  he  had  all  Oxfordshire  entire,  all  Barkshire,  (but  that 
barren  division  about  Windsor,)  and  from  the  Brill  and  Ban- 
bury a  good  influence  upon  Buckinghamshire  and  Northamp- 
tonshire. 

1 56.  The  King  was  hardly  settled  in  his  quarters,  when  he 
heard  that  the  Parliament  was  fixing  a  garrison  at  Marlborough 
in  Wiltshire,  a  town  the  most  notoriously  disaffected  of  all  that 
county ;  otherwise,  saving  the  obstinacy  and  malice  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  the  situation  of  it  very  unfit  for  a  garrison. 
Thither  the  earl  of  Essex  had  sent  one  Ramsey,  (a  Scotchman, 
as  most  of  their  officers  were  of  that  nation,)  to  be  governor, 
who,  with  the  help  of  the  factious  people  there,  had  quickly  drawn 
together  five  or  six  hundred  men.  This  place  the  King  saw 
would  prove  quickly  an  ill  neighbour  to  him,  not  only  as  it  was 
in  the  heart  of  a  rich  county,  and  so  would  straiten,  and  even 
infest,  his  quarters,  (for  it  was  within  twenty'  miles  of  Oxford,) 
but  an  it  did  cut  off  his  line  of  communication  with  the  west ; 
and  therefore,  though  it  was  December,  a  season  when  his  tired 
and  almost  naked  soldiers  might  expect  rest,  he  sent  a  strong 
party  of  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
Wiliiiott,  the  lieutenant-general  of  his  horse,  to  visit  tliat  town  ; 
who,  coming  thither  on  a  Saturday,  found  the  place  strongly  Doc.  3. 
manned  :  for,  besides  the  garrison,  it  being  market-day,  very 
many  country  people  came  thither  to  buy  and  sell,  and  were  all 
compelled  to  stay  and  take  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  place, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  they  were  willing  to  do,  and  the  people 
|)ereniptor}'  to  defend  it.  Though  there  was  no  line  about  it, 
yet  there  were  some  places  of  great  advantage  upon  which  they 
\\aA  raised  batteries  and  planted  cannon,  and  so  barricadoed  all 
the  avenues,  which  were  through  deep  narrow  lanes,  that  the 
horf=io  could  do  little  service. 

*  [twelve.]  »  [above  thirty.] 
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1642  157.  When  the  lieutenant-general  was  with  hia  party  netr 
the  town,  he  apprehended  a  fellow  who  confessed  upon  examin* 
atiou  that  he  was  a  spy,  and  sent  by  the  governor  to  bring 
intelligence  of  their  6ti*ength  and  motion.  When  all  men 
thought,  and  the  poor  fellow  himself  feared,  he  ahonld  be  exe- 
cuted, the  lieutenant-general  caused  his  whole  party  to  be  ranged 
in  order  in  the  next  convenient  place,  and  bid  the  fellow  look 
well  upon  them  and  observe  them,  and  then  bid  him  return  to 
the  town  and  tell  those  that  sent  him  what  he  had  seen,  sod 
withal  that  he  should  acquaint  the  magistrates  of  the  town  thit 
they  sliould  do  well  to  treat  with  the  garrison  to  give  them 
leave  to  submit  to  the  King ;  that  if  they  did  so,  the  tows 
should  not  receive  the  least  prejudice ;  but  if  they  compelled 
him  to  make  his  way,  and  enter  the  town  by  force,  it  would 
not  be  in  his  power  to  keep  his  soldiers  from  taking  that  which 
they  should  win  with  their  blood :  and  so  dismissed  him.  Iliii 
generous  act  proved  of  some  advantage ;  for  the  fellow,  trau- 
ported  with  having  his  life  given  him,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
men  he  had  scen«  (besides  his  no  experience  in  such  sights,)  being 
multiplied  by  his  fear,  made  notable  relations  of  the  strength, 
gallantry,  and  resolution  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the  impossibilitr 
of  resisting  them  ;  which,  though  it  prevailed  not  with  those  in 
authority  to  yield,  yet  it  strangely  abated  the  hopes  and  coot 
l^ec.  5.  age  of  the  people.  So  that  when  the  King's  soldien  fell  on, 
after  a  volley  or  two,  in  which  much  execatioD  was  done,  ther 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  ran  into  the  town  ;  so  that  the  focA 
had  time  to  make  room  for  the  horse,  who  were  now  entered  at 
both  ends  of  the  town,  yet  were  not  so  near  an  end  as  they  ex- 
pected ;  for  the  streets  were  in  many  places  barricadoed,  which 
were  ol)stinately  defended  by  some  soldiers  and.  townsmen,  who 
killed  many  men  out  of  the  windows  of  the  houses ;  so  that,  it 
msiy  1)0,  if  they  had  trusted  only  to  their  own  strength,  without 
cumpelliug  the  countrymen  to  increase  their  number,  and  who. 
1)eing  first  fright e<l  and  weaiy,  disheartened  their  companions, 
that  vile  place  might  have  cost  more  blood.  Bamsey,  the 
governor,  was  himself  retired  into  the  church  with  some  offi- 
cers, and  from  thence  did  some  hurt;  u]X)n  this,  there  being 
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to  many  killed  out  of  windows,   fire  was  put   to   the    next  1643 
leases,  so  that  a  good  part  of  the  town  was  burned,  and  then 
the  soldiers  entered,  doing  less  execution  than  could  reason- 
ably be  expected;    but  what  they  spared  ii>  blood  they  took 
in  pillage,  the  soldiers  inquiring  little  who  were  friends  or 


158.  This  was  the  first  garrison  taken  on  either  side;  (for  I 
cannot  call  Famham  castle  in  Surrey  one,  whither  some  gentle- 
men who  were  willing  to  appear  for  the  King  had  repaired,  and 
were  taken  with  less  resistance  than  was  fit  by  sir  William 
Waller  some  few  days  before,  and  before  it  deserved  the  name  Dec.  1. 
of  a  garrison ;)  in  which  were  taken,  (besides  the  governor  and 
other  officers,  who  yielded  upon  quarter,)  above  one  thousand 
prisoners,  great  store  of  arms,  four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  good 
quantity  of  ammunition,  with  all  which  the  lieutenant-general 
returned  safe  to  Oxford :  though  this  victory  was  a  little  sha- 
dowed by  the  unfortunate  loss  of  a  very  good  regiment  of  horse 
within  a  few  days  after ;  for  the  lord  Qrandison,  by  the  miscar- 
riage of  orders,  was  exposed  at  too  great  a  distance  ^m  the 
army,  with  his  single  regiment  of  horse,  consisting  of  three 
hundred,  and  a  regiment  of  two  hundred  dragoons,  to  the  un- 
equal encounter  of  a  party  of  the  enemy  of  five  thousand  horse 

and  dragoons,  and  so  was  himself,  after  a  retreat  made  to  Win-  Dec.  13. 
Chester,  there  taken  with  all  his  party ;  which  was  the  first 
loss  the  King  sustained,  and  was  without  the  least  fault  of  the 
commander,  who  lessened  the  misfortune  much  by  making  an 
escape  himself  with  two  or  three  of  his  principal  officers,  who 
were  very  welcome  to  Oxford. 

159.  The  first  thing  the  King  applied  himself  to  consult 
upon  after  he  was  settled  in  his  winter  quarters,  and  despaired 
of  any  honest  overtures  for  a  peace,  was,  how  to  apply  some 
antidote  to  that  poison  which  was  sent  into  Scotland  in  that 
Declaration  we  mentioned  before ;  the  which  he  had  not  only 
seen  as  an  act  communicated  abroad  and  in  many  hands,  but 
the  Scots  earl  of  Lind6[a]y,  who  was  then  a  commissioner-lieger 
at  London  for  Scotland,  had  presented  to  him.  And  there 
was  every  day  some  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  press 
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1642  the  Scots  to  invado  the  kingdom  for  their  assistance,  upon  the 
growth  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle's  power  in  the  north.  And 
Dec.  6.  therefore,  after  full  thoughts,  the  King  writ  to  his  Privy-Coun- 
cil of  Scotland,  (who,  by  the  laws  enacted  when  he  wu  last 
there,  had  the  absolute,  indeed  regal,  power  of  that  kingdom.) 
and  took  notice  of  that  Declaration  which  had  been  sent  to 
them,  earnestly  inviting,  and  in  a  manner  challenging,  uai- 
tance  from  that  his  native  kingdom  of  men  and  amu  for 
making  a  war  against  him,  and  making  claim  to  that  aanitr 
ance  by  virtue  of  the  late  Act  of  Pacification.  He  told  then, 
that 

160.  '  Ah  he  waa  at  his  soul  afflicted  that  it  had  been  in  the  power  d 
any  factious,  ambitious,  and  malicious  penons,  so  far  to  poseeu  the  htHti 
of  many  of  his  subjects  of  England  as  to  raise  this  mieeimble  «H«*fw|wr  and 
distraction  in  this  kingdom,  against  all  his  real  endeavours  and  actkei  to 
the  contrary,  so  he  was  glad  that  that  rage  and  fury  had  lo  &r  tnnipattd 
them  that  they  applied  themselves  in  so  grou  a  manner  to  his  rabjectt  of 
Scotland,  whose  experience  of  his  religion,  justice,  and  love  of  Us  psoplOf 
would  not  suffer  them  to  believe  those  horrid  scandals  laid  upon  Ui 
majesty,  and  their  affection,  loyalty,  and  jealousy  of  hie  honour  woqU 
disdain  to  be  made  instruments  to  oppress  their  native  sovereign  by  ant- 
ing an  odious  rebellion.*    He  remembered  them,  that '  he  had  from  tine 
to  time  acquainted  his  subjects  of  that  kingdom  with  the  aoddsats  sad 
circumstances  which  had  disquieted  this ;  how,  after  all  the  acta  of  jartSofi 
grace,  and  favour,  performed  on  his  part^  which  were  or  ooold  be  doimi 
to  make  a  people  completely  happy,  he  was  driven,  by  the  Ibns  aai 
violence  of  rude  and  tumultuous  assemblies,  from  his  city  of  LondoB  sad 
his  Houses  of  Parliament ;  how  attempts  had  been  made  to  impose  lavs 
uiK)n  his  subjects  without  his  consent,  and  contrary  to  the  fomndatiflB  sad 
constitution  of  the  kingdom ;  how  his  forts,  goods,  and  navy  had  bees 
seized,  and  taken  from  him  by  force,  and  employed  against  Um;  his 
revenue  and  ordinary  subsistence  wrested  from  hhn :   how  he  had  bees 
pursue<l  with  scandalous  and  reproachful  language,  bold,  &lse,  and  se- 
ditious pasqnils  and  libels  publicly  allowed  against  him,  and  had  bees 
told  that  he  might,  without  want  of  modesty  and  duty,  be  deposed:  tbit 
after  all  this,  (before  any  force  raised  by  him,)  an  anny  was  raised,  sad  a 
general  appointed  to  lead  that  army  against  his  majesty,  with  a  eomndsBon 
to  kill,  slay,  and  dcfttroy  all  such  who  should  be  faithful  to  him:  thai  whoa 
ho  had  been  by  these  means  compelled,  with  the  assistance  of  bli  good 
subjects,  to  raise  an  army  for  his  necessary  defence,  he  had  sent  dlven 
gracious  messages,  earnestly  desiring  that  the  calamities  and  miseries  of  a 
civil  war  might  be  prevented  by  a  treaty,  and  so  he  might  know  the 
grounds  of  that  misunderstanding :  that  he  was  absolutely  velbsed  to  be 
treated  with,  and  the  army,  (raised,  as  was  pretended,  for  the  ddenos  ff 
his  person,)  brought  into  the  field  against  him,  gave  him  battle,  and, 
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it  pleaded  God  to  give  his  majesty  the  victory,)  destroyed  many  1642 
food  subjects,  with  as  [imjminent  *  danger  to  his  own  person  and 
Iren,  as  the  skill  and  malice  of  desperate  rebels  could  contrive. 
'  Of  all  which,  and  the  other  indignities  which  had  been  offered  to 
doubted  not  the  duty  and  affection  of  his  Scottish  subjects  would 

just  a  resentment,  that  they  would  express  to  the  world  the  sense 
d  of  his  sufferings.  And  he  hoped  his  good  subjects  of  Scotland 
t  so  great  strangers  to  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom,  to  believe  that 
{fortune  and  distraction  was  begot  and  brought  upon  him  by  his 
tuses  of  Parliament,  (though,  in  truth,  no  unwarrantable  action 
the  law  could  be  justified  even  by  that  authority,)  but  that  they 
ew  how  the  members  of  both  Houses  had  been  driven  thence,  inso- 
lat  of  above  five  hundred  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  there 
)t  then  there  above  fourscore,  and  of  above  one  hundred  of  the 
»f  Peers  not  above  fifteen  or  sixteen ;  all  which  were  so  awed  by  a 
le  of  Anabaptists,  Brownists,  and  other  persons,  desperate  and 

in  their  fortunes,  in  and  about  the  city  of  London,  that,  in  truth, 
nsultations  had  not  the  freedom  and  privilege  which  belong  to 
ent. 

'  Concerning  any  commissions  granted  by  his  majesty  to  Papists  to 
■ces,  he  referred  them  to  a  Declaration  lately  set  forth  by  him  upon 
rion  of  that  scandal,  which  he  likewise  then  sent  them.  And  for  his 
e  and  zealous  affection  to  the  Protestant  religion,  he  would  g^ve  no 
stance  than  his  own  constant  practice,  on  which  malice  itself  could 
Jemish,  and  those  many  protestations  he  had  made  in  the  sight  of 
^y  God,  to  whom  he  knew  he  should  be  dearly  accountable  if  he 
I  the  observation. 

'For  that  scandalous  imputation  of  his  intention  of  bringing  in 
force,  as  the  same  was  raised  without  the  least  shadow  or  colour  of 
uid  solemnly  disavowed  by  his  majesty  in  many  of  his  declarations, 
could  not  be  a  clearer  argument  to  his  subjects  of  Scotland  that 
10  such  thought,  than  that  he  had  hitherto  forborne  to  require  the 
ne  of  that  his  native  kingdom ;  from  whose  obedience,  duty,  and 
I  he  should  confidently  expect  it,  if  he  thought  his  own  strength 
weak  to  preserve  him,  and  of  whose  courage  and  loyalty  he  should 
nake  use  before  he  should  think  of  any  foreign  aid  to  succour  him. 
knew  no  reasonable  or  understanding  man  could  suppose  that  he 
ged  "*,  or  enabled,  by  the  late  Act  of  Parliament  in  both  kingdoms, 
the  invitation  that  was  miule  to  them  by  that  Declaration,  when 
w>  evidently  provided  for  by  that  Act,  that,  as  the  kingdom  of 

should  not  war  against  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  without  consent 
%rliament  of  England,  so  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  should  not  make 
in«t  the  kingdom  of  England  without  the  consent  of  the  Parlia- 
Scotland.* 

rle  told  them,  Mf  the  grave  counsel  and  advice  which  they  had 
»d  derived  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  here,  by  their  Act  of  the 

sbands*  Collect ion^  p.  740 ;  *  eminent,'  MS.] 

at    our    good    subjects    of    Scotland    are    obliged :  *    Husbands* 

>n,  p.  741.] 
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1642  73nd  of  April  last,  had  been  followed,  in  a  tender  care  of  Ida  rojil  pcnn 
and  of  his  princely  greatness  and  authority,  there  would  not  that  hut  d 
confusion  have  appeared  which  now  threatened  the  kingdom ;  and  there- 
fore he  required  tiiem  to  communicate  what  he  then  writ  to  all  Ua  sobJMti 
of  that  kingdom,  and  to  use  their  utmont  endeavours  to  infbnn  then  of 
the  truth  of  his  condition ;  and  that  they  raffered  not  the  ■candaU  nd 
imputations  laid  on  his  majesty  by  the  malice  and  treason  of  ■ome  mea  Id 
make  any  impression  in  the  minds  of  his  people,  to  the  leetening  or  oonv^ 
ing  their  affections  and  loyalty  to  him ;  but  that  they  aasnzed  thou  iD, 
that  the  hardness  he  then  underwent,  and  the  arms  he  had  been  compfBid 
to  take  up,  were  for  the  defence  of  hit  person  and  safety  of  hii  IiIIb^  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  true  Protestant  religion,  for  the  preeei  nation  of  tk 
laws,  liberties,  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  just  privil^gv 
of  Parliament ;  and  that  he  looked  no  longer  for  blessing  from  Hoitcb 
than  he  endeavoured  the  defence  and  advancement  of  all  these.  And  bt 
could  not  doubt  a  dutiful  concurrence  in  his  subjects  of  Scotland  ia  tbc 
care  of  his  honour  and  just  rights  would  draw  down  a  blessing  npon  thii 
nation  too.* 

165.  Though  his  majesty  well  knew  all  the  persons  to  wham 
he  directed  this  letter  to  bo  those  who  were  only  able  and  wil- 
ling to  do  him  all  possible  disservice,  yet  he  was  sure  by  other 
iustriiments,  if  they  neglected,  (which  for  that  reason  they  were 
not  like  to  do,)  to  publish  it  to  the  people  there ;  which  be 
believed  might  so  far  operate  upon  them,  as  the  other  would 
not  be  able  to  procure  them  to  invade  England ;  and  other  frnit 
of  their  allegiance  he  expected  not  than  that  they  should  not 
rebel. 

1G6.  His  majesty's  next  care  was  the  procuring  money  for 
the  payment  of  his  army ;  that  the  narrow  circuit  which  con- 
tained his  quai-tera  might  not  be  so  intolerably  oppressed  u 
with  that  whole  burden.  And  this  was  a  very  difficult  matter; 
lor  the  soldiery  already  grew  very  high,  and  would  obey  no 
orders  or  i-ules  but  of  their  own  making ;  and  prince  Rupert 
considered  only  the  subsistence  and  advance  of  the  horse  as 
his  province,  and  indeed  as  if  it  had  been  a  province  aput 
iVom  the  army,  and  therefore  would  by  no  means  endure  that 
the  great  contributions  which  the  counties  within  command 
willingly  submitted  to  should  be  assigned  to  any  other  use  than 
the  support  of  the  horse,  and  to  be  immediately  collected  and 
leceived  by  the  officers.  So  that  the  several  garrisons  and  all 
the  body  of  foot  were  to  be  constantly  paid,  and  his  majesty's 
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weekly  expense  for  his  bouse  borne,  out  of  sucb  money  as  could  1642 
be  borrowed.  For  of  all  bis  own  revenue  be  bad  not  yet  tbe 
receiving  a  penny  witbin  bis  power ;  neitber  did  be  tbink  fit  to 
compel  any  one,  even  sucb  wbo  were  known  to  bave  contributed 
freely  to  tbe  Parliament,  to  supply  bim  :  only  by  letters,  and  all 
other  gentle  ways,  be  invited  tbose  wbo  were  able,  to  consider 
how  much  tbeir  own  security  and  prosperity  was  concerned, 
and  depended  upon  tbe  preservation  of  bis  rigbts ;  and  offered 
to  sell  any  of  bis  lands,  or  to  give  any  personal  security  for 
whatsoever  money  would  be  lent  to  bim  at  interest :  for  be  bad 
directed  a  grant  to  be  prepared  of  several  parks  and  forests, 
and  other  crown-lands,  to  many  persons  of  honour  and  great 
fortune  about  bim,  whose  estates  and  reputation  were  well  known, 
wbo  were  ready  to  be  personally  bound  for  whatsoever  sums 
could  be  borrowed. 

167.  Tbe  affection  of  the  university  of  Oxon  was  most  emi- 
nent :  for  as  they  bad  before,  when  tbe  troubles  first  brake  out, 
sent  the  King  above  ten  tbou8and  pounds  out  of  the  several 
stocks  of  tbe  colleges  and  the  purses  of  particular  persons,  many 
whereof  lent  bim  all  they  bad ;  so  they  now  again  made  bim  a 
new  present^.  By  these  means,  and  tbe  loan  of  particular  per- 
sons, especially  from  London,  (for  from  thence,  notwithstanding 
all  tbe  strict  watch  to  the  contrary,  considerable  sums  were 
drawn,)  tbe  King,  even  above  bis  hopes,  was  able  to  pay  bis 
foot,  (albeit  it  amounted  to  above  three  thousand  pounds  weekly,) 
in  sucb  manner  that  during  that  whole  winter  there  was  not 
tbe  least  disorder  for  want  of  pay.  Then  he  used  all  possible 
care  to  encourage  and  countenance  new  levies  of  horse  and  foot, 
for  the  recruiting  bis  army  against  the  next  spring. 

168.  Tbe  army  being  now  about  London,  tbe  members  of  it 
wbo  were  members  of  Parliament  attended  that  council  dili- 
gently, upon  which  tbe  army  alone  depended ;  and  though  they 
i«till  seemed  very  desirous  of  peace,  they  very  solemnly  and 
severely  prosecuted  all  tbose  wbo  really  endeavoured  it.     Tbeir 

'  [The  words  'so — present*  are  substituted  in  the  MS.  for  the 
following : — *  so  now  they  presented  to  him  all  the  plate  belonging  to 
all  their  corporations,  which  being  coined  (for  a  mint  was  shortly  erected 
there)  amounted  to  about  ten  thousand  pounds.*] 
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1642  partiality  aud  injustice  was  so  notorioos,  that  there  was  no  nk 
or  measure  of  right  in  any  matter  depending  before  them,  bat 
consideration  only  of  the  affections  and  opinions  of  the  penou 
contending;  neither  could  anything  be  more  properly  said  of  them 
than  what  Tacitus  once  spake  of  the  Jews,  Aptid  tpsosJlde»Mh' 
^iat<iymtsencordia  in  prom2>tu,adver8U8omnu  alios  hostile  odiumK 
Volumes  would  not  contain  the  instances.     But  they  found  their 
old  arguments,  of  Popery,  the  militia,  and  delinquents^  for  the 
justification  of  the  war,  grew  every  day  of  less  reverence  with  the 
people;  and  that  as  the  King's  own  religion  was  above  any  scandAl 
they  could  lay  upon  it,  so  the  regal  power  seemed  so  asserted  by 
law,  and  the  King  on  all  occasions  cited  particular  statates  for  the 
vindication  of  his  light,  that  whilst  they  confessed  the  sovenign 
power  to  be  vested  in  him,  all  legal  ministers  had  that  dependence 
on  him  that  their  authority  would  by  degrees  grow  into  contempt 
1G9.  And  of  tliis  disadvantage  the  season  of  the  year  pot 
them  in  mind :  for  tlie  King  now,  according  to  course,  pricked 
shrieves,  and  made  such  choice  in  all  counties  that  they  foresaw 
the  jMiople  were  not  like  to  be  so  implicitly  at  their  dispoeaL 
Therefore,  as  they  had  before  craftily  insinuated  the  same  in 
some  particulars,  they  now  barefiEiced  avow,  that  the  sovereign 
power  was  wholly  and  entirely  in  them,  and  that  the  King 
himself,  severed  from  them,  had  no  regal  power  in  him.    Their 
clergy  had   hithei*to  been  their  champions,  and  wrested  the 
Scripture  to  tlieir  sense ;  their  lawyers  were  now  to  vindicate 
their  title,  aud  they  were  not  more  modest  in  applying  their 
profession  to  their  service.     As  all  places  of  Scripture,  or  in  the 
Fathers,  which  were  spoken  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  are  by  the 
Papists  applied  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  whatsoever  is  written 
in  any  of  the  books  of  the  law,  or  mentioned  in  the  records,  of 
the  authority  and  effects  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  of  the 
dignity  and  jurihidiction  of  Parliament,  was  by  these  men  alleged 
and  urged  for  the  power  of  the  two  Houses,  and  sometimes  for 
tlie  single  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Being  supplied 
witli  the  learning  of  these  gentlemen,  they  declared  that  the 
thricves  then  constituted  by  the  King,  were  not  legal  shrieves, 

*  [Hist.  lib.  V.  cap.  5.] 
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\T  onght  to  execute,  or  be  sabmitted  to  in,  that  office  ;  and  1642 
dered  whomsoever  the  King  made  shrieve  in  any  county  to  Nov.  28. 
t  sent  for  as  a  delinquent :  and  because  it  seemed  unreason- 
)le  that  the  counties  should  be  without  that  legal  minister 
whom  the  law  had  intrusted  its  custody,  it  was  proposed 
at  they  might  make  a  new  Qreat  Seal,  and  by  that  autho- 
ty  make  shrieves  and  such  other  officers  as  they  should  find 
K;essary  ;  but  for  the  present  that  motion  was  laid  aside. 

170.  The  King  had  appointed  some  of  those  prisoners  who  Dec.  6. 
sre  taken  in  the  battle  at  Keinton-field,  and  others  appre- 
tnded  in  the  act  of  rebellion,  to  ^be  indicted  of  high  treason, 

X)n  the  statute  of  the  25th  year  of  King  Edward  the  Third, 
ffore  the  Lord  Cliief  Justice,  and  other  learned  judges  of  the  law, 
r  virtue  of  his  majesty's  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
[ley  declared  all  such  indictments,  and  all  proceedings  there-  Dec.  17. 
X)n,  to  be  unjust  and  illegal,  and  inhibited  the  judges  to  pro- 
ed  farther  therein  ;  declaring,  (which  was  a  stronger  argu- 
ent,)  that  if  any  man  were  executed,  or  suffered  hurt,  for  any 
ing  he  had  done  by  their  order,  the  like  punishment  should 
(  inflicted,  by  death  or  otherwise,  upon  such  prisoners  as  were 
should  be  taken  by  their  forces :  and  in  none  of  these  cases 
er  asked  the  judges  what  the  law  was. 

171.  By  the  determination  of  the  statute,  and  the  King's  re- 
sal,  (which  hath  been  mentioned  before,)  to  pass  any  new  law 

that  purpose,  there  was  no  farther  duty  of  tonnage  and 
mndage  due  upon  merchandise,  and  the  statute,  made  this  very 
irliament,  involved  all  men  in  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  a  prct" 
unire  who  offered  to  receive  it.  The  King  published  a  pro-  Dec.  16. 
umation  upon  that  statute,  and  required  all  men  to  forbear 
lying  that  duty,  and  forbid  all  to  receive  it.  They  again 
iclared,  *  that  no  person  who  received  those  duties  by  virtue  Dec.  31. 
thfir  orders  was  within  the  danger  of  a  prcemv/nire,  or  any 
her  penalty  whatsoever;  because  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
at  penal  clause  was  only  to  restrain  the  Crown  from  imposing 
ly  duty  or  payment  upon  the  subjects  without  their  consent 

Parliament,  and  was  not  intended  to  extend  to  any  case  where- 
ito  the  Lords  and  Commons  give  their  assent  in  Parliament.* 
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1642  1 72.  And  that  this  sovereignty  might  be  fiurther  taken  notice 
of  than  within  the  limits  of  this  kingdom,  they  sent^  with  all 
formality,  letters  of  credence,  and  iustractions,  and  their  agents, 
into  foreign  states  and  kingdoms. 

173.  By  their  agent  to  the  United  Provinces,  where  the 
Au;,'.  22.  Queen  was  then  residing,  they  had  the  courage  in  plain  terms 
to  accuse  the  prince  of  Aurange  for  supplying  the  Kingirith 
arms  and  ammunition  ;  for  licensing  divers  commanders,  oflken, 
and  soldiers  to  resort  into  this  kingdom  to  his  aid.  They  re- 
membered them, 

'  of  the  great  help  that  they  had  received  from  this  IrfitgilnOTs  when  hen- 
tofore  they  lay  under  the  heavy  oppression  of  their  prinoef,  and  how  eon* 
(lucible  the  friendship  of  this  nation  had  been  to  their  present  greatne* 
and  power ;  and  therefore  they  could  not  think  that  they  would  be  tbmid 
to  help  to  make  them  slaves  who  had  been  so  useful  and  assistant  in  mskjiig 
them  freemen,  or  that  they  would  foiget  that  their  troubles  and  dsogan 
issued  from  the  same  fountain  with  their  own,  and  that  those  who  were  set 
awork  to  undermine  religion  and  liberty  in  the  kingdom  were  the  mmt 
who  by  open  force  did  seek  to  bereave  them  of  both.'  They  told  them,  'it 
could  not  be  unknown  to  that  wise  State,  that  it  was  the  Jesnitioal  fredcm 
in  this  kingdom  that  had  corrupted  the  counsels  of  the  King,  the  eon- 
sciences  of  a  great  part  of  the  clei^,  which  sought  to  destroy  the  FtfUir 
ment,  and  had  raised  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  They  desired  them  theie- 
fore  not  to  suffer  any  more  ordnance,  armour,  or  any  other  warlike 
provision,  to  be  brought  over  to  strengthen  those,  who,  as  soon  ss  they 
should  prevail  against  the  Parliament,  would  use  that  strength  to  the  ndn 
of  those  from  whom  they  had  it.* 

174.  They  desired  them, '  they  would  not  send  over  any  of  their  ooantaj- 
men  to  further  their  destruction  who  were  sent  to  them  for  their  preserrs- 
tion ;  that  they  would  not  anticipate  the  spilling  of  Etnglish  blood  in  in 
unnatural  civil  war,  which  had  been  so  cheerfully  and  plentifiilly  hsaxdad 
and  spent  in  that  just  and  honourable  war  by  which  they  had  been  so  long 
preserved,  and  to  which  the  blood  of  those  persons,  and  many  other  nb- 
jects  of  this  kingdom,  was  still  in  a  manner  dedicated ;  but  rather  thit 
they  would  cashier,  and  discard  from  their  employment,  those  that  would 
presume  to  come  over  for  that  purpose.*    They  told  them, '  the  qosiUoB 
l>etweeu  his  majesty  knd  the  Parliament  was  not  whether  he  should  enjoy 
the  some  prerogative  and  power  which  had  belonged  to  their  former  kinga 
his  majesty's  royal  predecessors,  but  whether  that  prerogative  and  power 
should  be  employed  to  their  defence  or  to  their  ruin ;  that  it  oonld  not  be 
denied  by  those  who  look  indifferently  on  their  proceedings  and  afiiiin. 
that  it  would  be  more  honour  and  wealth,  safety  and  greatness^  to  hif 
majesty  in  concurring  with  his  Parliament  than  in  the  course  in  which  he 
now  is :  but  so  unhappy  had  his  majesty  and  the  kingdom  been  in  those 
who  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  his  counsels,  that  they  looked  mors 
upv>n  the  prevailing  of  their  own  party  than  upon  any  those  great  advant- 
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tiiB  crown  and  royal  person  which  he  might  obtain  by  joining  1642 
le.    And  so  cunning  were  those  factors  for  Popery  in  prosecu- 

own  aims,  that  they  could  put  on  a  counterfeit  visage  of 
»,  and  greatness,  upon  those  courses  and  counsels  which  had 
1  reality,  but  of  weakness,  dishonour,  and  miseries  to  his 
the  whole  kingdom.' 
said,  '  They  had  lately  expressed  their  earnest  inclinations  to 

love  and  amity  with  the  United  Provinces,  which  had  been 
d  confirmed  by  so  many  civil  respects  and  mutual  interests, 

0  natural  to  them,  that  they  had,  this  Parliament,  in  their 
ion,  desired  that  they  might  be  joined  with  that  State  in  a 
id  strait  league  and  union :  and  they  could  not  but  expect 

from  them  of  the  like  expressions,  and  that  they  would  be 
blowing  the  fire  which  began  to  kindle  amongst  them  that 
Uher  endeavour  to  quench  it,  by  strengthening  and  encourag- 
)  had  no  other  design  but  not  to  be  destroyed,  and  to  preserve 
3,  save  themselves,  and  the  other  reformed  churches  of 
from  the  massacres  and  extirpations  with  which  the  prin* 
Roman  religion  did  threaten  them  all ;  which  were  b^^n  to 
reland,  and,  in  the  hopes,  endeavours,  and  intentions,  of  that 
•ng  since  been  executed  upon  them,  if  the  mercy,  favour,  and 
^mighty  God  had  not  superabounded,  and  prevented  the 
malignity  of  cruel,  wicked,  and  bloodthirsty  men.* 

th  this  specious  despatch,  in  which  were  many  other 
to  render  the  King's  cause  ungracious  and  their  own 
ible,  their  agent,  (one  Strickland,  an  obscure  gentle- 
received  by  the  States,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
then  there,  and  the  prince  of  Aurange  visibly  in- 
ssist  the  King  with  all  his  interests,  and  the  inter- 
tlie  King's  resident,  did  not  only  hinder  the  States 

1  the  least  countenance  to  the  King's  cause,  but  really 
3d  the  English  in  the  army  and  in  the  Court,  that 
lothing  designed  to  advance  it  by  the  prince  of  Au- 
jelf,  (who  with  great  generosity  supplied  the  King 
and  ammunition  to  a  very  considerable  value,)  or  by 
^  activity  and  dexterity  of  particular  persons,  out  of 
'ortune  or  by  the  sale  or  pawning  of  jewels,  but  in- 
vas  given  soon  enough  to  the  Parliament,  either  to 
ikI  seizures  upon  it  by  order  of  the  State,  or  to  inter- 
pply  by  their  navy  at  sea.  So  that  much  more  was 
liner  and  by  that  means  taken  and  intercepted  at  sea 
arrived  at  any  port  within  his  majesty's  obedience ; 
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1642  of  wliich  at  that  time  he  hod  ouly  one,  the  harbour  of  Newcastle. 
With  the  same  success  they  sent  another  agent  to  Bmxells,  wbo 
prevailed  with  don  Francisco  de  Melos,  then  governor  of  FUd- 
dei*8,  to   discountenance  always,  and  sometimes   prevent,  the 
preparations  wliich  were  there  making  by  the  King's  ministers* 
And  in  France  they  had  another  agent,  one  Aulgier,  a  mio 
long  hefore  in  the  constant  pay  of  the  Crown ;  who,  though 
he  was  not  received  and  avowed,  (to  put  the  better  yarniah 
upon  their  professions  to  the  King,)  by  that  Crown,  did  them 
more  service  than  cither  of  the  other,  by  how  much  more  that 
people  had  an  influence  upon  the  distempers  of  the  three  idngdoms. 
177  \  And  as  the  Parliament  made  all  these  addresses  to 
foreign  States  and  Princes,  which  no  Parliament  had  ever  done 
before,  so  it  will  be  fit  here  to  take  notice  how  other  Princes 
api)earcd  concerned  on  the  King's  behalf.     The  Spaniard  was 
sufficiently  incensed  by  the  King's  reception  of  the  amhassadon 
of  PortujSfal,  and,  which  was  moi'e.  entering  into  terms  of  amitr 
and  league  with  that  Crown,  and  had  therefore  contributed  no- 
table assistance  to  the  relxillion  in  Ireland,  and  sent  both  arms  and 
money  thither.    And  since  the  extravagances  of  this  Parliament, 
the  ambassador  of  that  King  had  made  great  application  to  them. 
1 78.  The  French,  according  to  their  nature,  were  much  more 
active,  and  more  intent  upon  blowing  the  fire.     The  former 
commotions  in  Scotland  had  been  raised  by  the  especial  en- 
couragement, if  not  contrivance,  of  the  cardinal  Richelieu,  who 
had  carefully  kept  up  and  enlarged  the  old  franchises  of  the 
Scots  under  that  Crown ;  which  made  a  very  specious  show  of 
wonderful  grace  and  benefit,  at  a  distance,  to  that  nation,  and 
was  of  little  burden  to  the  French,  and,  in  truth,  of  little  ad- 
vantage to  those  who  were  in  full  possession  of  all  the  relations. 
Vet,  by  this  means,  the  French  have  always  had  a  very  great 
influence  upon  the  affections  of  that  people,  and  opportunities 
to  work  great  prejudice  to  that  Crown  :  as  nothing  was  more 
\-isible  than  [that]  by  that  cardinal's  activity  all  those  late  dis- 
tempers in  Scotland  were  carried  on  till  his  death,  and  by  his 

^  [The  following  nine  sections  are  inserted  here  from  the  end  of  book  v, 
V\^'  259-261  in  the  MS.,  where  they  are  marked  for  transpositioii.] 
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rules  ftiid  priiicipIeH  afterwards  :  the  French  miaisteTB  alwaj-s  1642 
makiiip  their  correapon deuce  with,  and  relstiou  to,  those  who 
Kert-  taken  notice  to  be  of  the  Puritan  party,  which  was  un- 
derstood to  l>e  in  order  only  to  the  opposition  of  those  canoBela 
which  should  at  any  time  be  offered  on  the  behoof  of  Spain. 

179.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  Parliament,  the  French  am- 
baFKuIor,  monxii'ur  Lc  Fert6,  dissembled  not  to  have  very  notable 
hmiliarity  with  those  who  governed  most  in  the  two  HoQees, 
discovered  to  them  whatsoever  he  knew,  or  could  reasonably 
[l«vt»e,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  King's  counsels  and  resolutiona, 
and  took  all  opportunities  to  lessen  and  undervalue  the  King's 
regal  power,  by  applying  himself  on  public  occasions  of  state, 
and  in  his  ma8t«r'8  name  and  to  improve  his  interest,  to  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  (which  had  in  no  age  before  been 
ever  known);  as  in  the  business  of  transportation  of  men  out 
of  Ireland,  before  remembered  ',  in  wliich  he  caused,  by  the  im-  * 

portunity  of  the  two  Houses,  his  majesty's  promise  and  engage- 
ment to  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  be  rendered  of  no  effect. 
Anil  after  tluit,  he  formally  exhibited  in  writing  a  complaint  to  May  1 1 
the  two  Houses  against  sir  Thomas  Row,  his  majesty's  extra- 
onlinnrA-  amlwissndor  to  the  Emperor  and  Princes  of  Germany, 
upon  the  treaty  of  an  accommodation  on  the  behalf  of  the  Prince 
Elector  and  reptitution  of  the  Palatinate,  confidently  avowing 
that  sir  Tliomns  Itow  had  offered,  on  the  King's  part,  to  enter 
into  a  league  ofTeuHive  and  defensive  with  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  to  wed  all  (heir  interests,  and  in  plain  terms  asked  them 
whether  they  had  given  him  instructions  to  that  purpose,  ex- 
[)ri'ssiiig  a  great  value  his  master  had  of  the  affection  of  the 
I'arlinment  of  F.riginnd  ;  which  drew  them  to  a  return  of  much 
nnd  unusual  civility,  and  to  assure  the  French  King  that  sir 
Tlionms  Itow  hud  no  such  instructions  from  them,  and  that  they 
w-mld  examine  the  truth  of  it,  and  would  \>e  careful  that  nothing 
>liould  lie  [lone  and  [lerfected  in  (hat  treaty  wliich  might  reflect 
upiin  the  good  of  the  French  King.  Whereas  in  truth  there 
was  not  th<;  least  ground  or  pretence  for  that  suggestion,  sir 
Tlionias  Row  having  never  made  such  offer,  or  any  thing  like  it. 
'  [Book  Ui,  i  Jji;  iv,  \  6.] 
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1642  And  when  after  his  return  out  of  Grermany  he  expostulated 
with  tlie  French  ambaBsador  for  such  an  u^urioas,  causeless  in- 
formatiou,  he  answered,  '  that  sure  his  master  had  received  Nich 
adveiiisement,  and  had  given  him  order  to  do  what  he  did.'  So 
that  it  easily  appeared  it  was  only  a  fiction  of  state,  whereby 
they  took  occasion  to  publish  that  they  would  on  any  occasioo 
resoi*t  to  the  two  Houses,  and  thereby  to  flatter  them  in  their 
usurpation  of  any  sovereign  authority. 

1 80.  Besides  these  indirect  artifices  and  activity  in  the  French 
ambassador,  the  Huguenots  in  France  (with  whom  this  Crom 
heretofore,  it  may  be,  kept  too  much  correspondence)  were  de- 
clared enemies  to  the  King,  and,  in  public  and  in  seciet,  gan 
all  possible  assistance  to  those  whose  business  was  to  deetroj 
tlie  Church.  And  as  this  animosity  proved  of  nnspeakaUe  in- 
convenience and  damage  to  the  King  throughout  all  these  tnn- 
bles,  and  of  equal  benefit  to  his  enemies,  so  the  occasion  from 
whence  those  disaffections  grew  was  very  unskilfully  and  im- 
prudently administered  by  the  State  here,  not  to  speak  of  the 
business  of  Kochelle,  which,  though  it  stuck  deep  in  all,  jet 
most  imputed  the  counsels  of  that  time  to  men  that  were  deadi 
and  not  to  a  fixed  design  of  the  Court ;  but  they  had  a  greater 
quarrel,  which  made  them  believe  that  their  very  religion  wu 
persecuted  by  the  Church  of  England. 

181.  When  the  Reformation  of  religion  first  began  in  England 
in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  very  many  out  of  Ge^ 
many  and  France  left  their  countries  where  the  Reformation  m 
severely  persecuted,  and  transplanted  themselves,  their  families, 
and  estates,  into  England,  where  they  were  received  very  hoe- 
pita  biy  ;  and  that  King,  with  great  piety  and  policy,  by  several 
acts  of  state,  granted  them  many  indemnities,  and  the  free  xat 
of  churches  in  London  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion :  whereby 
the  number  of  them  increased,  and  the  benefit  to  the  kingdom 
by  such  an  access  of  trade  and  improvement  of  manufactnret 
was  veiy  considerable.  The  which  Queen  Elizabeth  finding, 
and  well  knowing  that  other  notable  uses  of  them  might  be 
made,  enlarged  their  privileges  by  new  concessions,  drawing 
by  all  means  greater  numbers  over,  and  suffering  them  to  erect 
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ebnrchee  and  to  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their  religion  aft^r  their  184S 
own  maimer  anil  according  to  their  own  ceremonies,  in  all  places 
where  for  the  conveniency  of  their  trade  they  chose  to  reside. 
And  so  they  had  churches  in  Norwich,  Canterbury,  and  other 
places  of  the  kingdom  as  well  as  in  London,  whereby  the  wealth 
of  those  places  marrellously  increased.  And,  besides  the  benefit 
from  thence,  the  Queen  made  use  of  them  in  her  great  transac- 
tions of  state  in  France  and  the  Low  Coontries,  and  by  the 
mediation  and  interposition  of  those  people  kept  a  useful  interest 
in  that  party  in  all  the  foreign  dominions  where  they  were  toler* 
•ted.  The  same  charters  of  liberty  were  continued  and  granted 
to  them  during  the  peaceable  reign  of  King  James,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  this  King's  reign,  although,  it  may  be,  the  politic 
considerations  in  those  concessions  and  connivances  were  neither 
made  use  of  nor  understood. 

182.  Some  few  years  before  these  troubles,  when  the  power 
uf  churchmen  grew  most  transcendent,  and  indeed  the  bcnltieii 
and  understandings  of  the  lay  councillors  more  doll,  lazy,  and 
uuactive,  (for,  without  the  last,  the  first  could  have  done  no 
hurt,)  the  bishops  grew  jealous  that  the  countenancing  another 
discipline  of  the  Church  here  by  order  of  the  State,  (for  those 
foreign  congregations  were  governed  by  a  presbytery,  according 
to  the  custom  and  constitution  of  those  parts  of  which  they  had 
been  natives ;  for  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Walloons  had  the  free 
use  of  several  churches  according  to  their  own  discipline,)  would 
•I  least  diminish  the  reputation  and  dignity  of  the  episcopal 
government,  and  give  some  hope  and  countenance  to  the  Ac- 
tions and  Bchisniatical  party  in  England  to  hope  for  such  a  toler- 
ation. Then  there  wanted  not  some  fiery,  turbulent,  and  con- 
tentious persons  of  the  same  congregations,  who  upon  private 
differences  and  contests  were  ready  to  inform  against  their 
brethren,  and  to  discover  what  they  thought  might  prove  of 
most  prejudice  to  them. 

183.  So  that,  upon  pretence  that  they  far  exceeded  the  liber- 
ties which  were  granted  to  them,  and  that  under  the  notion  of 
foreigners  many  English  separated  themselves  from  the  Church 
and  joined  themselves  to  those  congregations,  (which  poraibly 
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1642  was  in  part  true,)  the  Council-board  connived,  or  interposed 
not,  that  the  bisliops  did  some  acts  of  restraint  with  wluch  that 
tribe  grew  generally  discontented,  and  thought  the  liberty  of 
their  consciences  to  be  taken  from  them.  And  so  in  London 
there  was  much  complaining  of  this  kind ;  but  much  more  in 
the  diocese  of  Norwich,  where  Dr.  Wren,  the  bishop  there,  pts^ 
sionately  and  funously  proceeded  against  them,  that  many'  kA 
tlie  kingdom,  to  the  lessening  the  wealthy  manufacture  theiv  of 
carseys  [kerseys]  and  i^rrow  cloths,  and,  which  was  wone, 
till nspor ling  that  mystery  into  foreign  parts. 

184.  And  that  this  might  be  sure  to  look  like  more  tban 
what  was  necessaiy  to  the  civil  policy  of  the  kingdom,  wherev 
in  all  former  times  the  ambassadors,  and  all  foreign  ministers  of 
Ftate  employed  from  England  into  any  parts  where  the  refonned 
religion  w^as  exercised,  frequented  4heir  churches^  gave  idi 
]>02iisible  countenance  to  their  profession,  and  held  correqiODd- 
ence  with  the  most  active  and  powerful  persons  of  that  rdstiou, 
and,  }mi*ticularly,  the  ambassadors  lieger  at  Paris  from  the  time 
of  the  Hoformation  had  diligently  and  constantly  frequented  the 
church  at  Charenton,  and  held  a  fair  intercourse  with  those  of 
that  religion  throughout  the  kingdom,  (by  which  they  had  still 
received  advantage,  that  people  being  industrious  and  active  to 
get  into  the  secrets  of  the  State,  and  so  deriving  all  neeestatr 
intelligence  to  those  whom  they  desired  to  gratify,)  the  oootrary 
[thereof^]  was  now  M'ith  great  industry  practised,  and  wme 
advertisements,  if  not  instructions,  given  to  the  ambassadors 
there,  to  forbear  any  extraordinary  commerce  with  that  tribe. 
And  the  lord  Skudimoure  [Scudamoi^e] ,  who  was  the  hs\ 
ordinary  ambassador  there  before  the  beginning  of  this  Fto'lia- 
ment,  whether  by  the  inclination  of  his  own  nature  or  by  advice 
from  others,  not  only  declined  going  to  Charenton,  but  fiv- 
nished  his  own  chapel  in  his  house  with  such  omament0y(tf 
candles  upon  the  communion-table,  and  the  like,)  as  gave  grest 
offence  and  umbrage  to  those  of  the  Reformation,  who  had  not 
seen  the  like :  besides  that  he  was  careful  to  publish  upon  sU 
occasions  by  himself,  and  those  who  had  the  nearest  relation  to 
'  ['  tliousandB '  struck  out  in  the  MS.]  *  [<  whflreof/  MS.] 
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him,  that  the  Church  of  England  looked  not  on  the  Huguenots  1^2 
as  a  part  of  their  communion  ;  which  was  likewise  too  much 
and  too  industriously  discoursed  at  home. 

185.  They  who  committed  the  greatest  errors  this  way  had, 
no  douht,  [not]  the  least  thoughts  of  making  any  alterations  in  the 
Church  of  England,  as  hath  been  uncharitably  conceived,  but, 
having  too  just  cause  given  them  to  dislike  the  passion  and 
license    that  was  taken   by   some    persons   in    the   reformed 
churches,  under  the  notion  of  conscience  and  religion,  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  kingdoms,  unskilfully  believed  that 
the  total  declining  the  interest  of  that  party,  where  it  exceeded 
the  necessary  bounds  of  reformation,  would  make  this  Church 
of  England  looked  upon  with  more  reverence  ;  and  that  thereby 
the  common  adversary,  the  Papist,  would  abate  somewhat  of  his 
arrogance  and  superciliousness  ;  and  so  all  parties,  piously  con- 
sidering the  charity  which  religion  should  beget,  might,  if  not 
unite  yet;  refrain  from  the  bitterness  and  uncharitableness  of 
contention  in  matters  of  opinion,  severed  from  the  practical  duty 
of  Christians  and  subjects.     And  so,  contracting  their  considera- 
tions in  too  narrow  a  compass,  [they]  contented  themselves  with 
their  pious  intentions,  without  duly  weighing  objections  or  th«* 
circumstances  of  policy.     And  they  who  differed  with  them  in 
opinion,  though  they  were  in  the  right,  not  giving,  and  it  may 
be   not   knowing,   the    right   reasons,  rather   confirmed   than 
reformed  them  in  their  inclinations :  neither  of  them  discern- 
ing the  true  and  substantial  grounds  of  policy  upon  which  those 
conclusions  had  been  founded  which  they  were  now  about  to 
change.     And  so  the  Church  of  England,  not  giving  the  same 
countenance  to  those  of  the  religion  in  foreign  parts  which  it 
had  formerly  done,  no  sooner  was  discerned  to  be  under  a  cloud 
at  home,  but  those  of  the  religion  abroad  were  glad  of  the  occa- 
sion to  publish  their  malice  against  her,  and  to  enter  into  the 
Fame  conspiracy  against  the  Crown,  without  which  they  could 
have  done  little  hurt  to  the  Church  \ 

1  [<  And  BO— hurt  the  Church.*    Thii  pMnge  ii  lobftitoied  in  the  MS. 
for  the  following : — 
'  It  were  therefore  to  be  wished  that  in  all  great  aoU  of  State  •ome 

K  e  2 
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1642  186^.  There  is  not  a  sadder  consideration  (and  I  pray  God 
the  almighty  justice  be  not  angry  with  and  weary  of  the  goTern- 
nient  by  kings  and  princes,  for  it  is  a  strange  declension 
monarchy  is  fallen  to  in  the  opinion  of  the  common  peq4e 
within  these  late  years)  than  this  passion  and  iigustice  in 
Christian  princes,  that  they  are  not  so  solicitouB  that  the  laws 
Ih>  executed,  justice  administered,  and  order  preserved,  within 
tlieir  own  kingdoms,  as  they  are  that  all  three  may  be  disturbed 
and  confounded  amongst  their  neighbours."  And  therefore 
there  is  no  sooner  a  spark  of  dissension,  a  discomposure  in 
aBections,  a  jealousy  in  understandings,  discerned  to  be  [in],  or 
to  be  easy  to  be  infused  into,  a  neighbour  province  or  kingdom, 
to  tlie  hazarding  of  the  peace  thereof,  but  they,  (though  in 
league  and  amity,)  with  their  utmost  art  and  indostiy  make  it 
their  business  to  kindle  that  spark  into  a  flame,  and  to  oontoct 
and  ripen  all  unsettled  humours  and  jealous  apprehendons  into 
a  |)cremptoiy  discontent,  and  all  discontent  to  sedition,  and  all 
si^dition  to  open  and  professed  rebellion ;  and  have  never  so 
ample  satisfaction  in  their  own  greatness,  or  so  great  a  sense 
and  value  of  God's  blessing  upon  them,  as  when  tbey  have  been 
instruments  of  drawing  some  notorious  calamity  upon  thdr 
neighbours,  as  if  the  religion  of  princes  were  Soothing  but  policy 
enough  to  make  all  other  kingdoms  but  their  own  miserable, 
and.  that,  because  God  hath  reserved  them  to  be  tried  only 
within  his  own  jurisdiction  and  before  his  own  tribunal,  that 
lie  means  to  try  them  too  by  other  laws  and  rules  than  be  hath 
publihbed  to  the  world  for  his  servants  to  walk  by.  Whereu 
they  ought  to  consider  that  Crod  hath  placed  them  over  hii 
people  as  examples,  and  to  give  countenance  to  his  laws  by  their 
own  strict  observation  of  them ;  and  that  as  their  sulgects  are 

uiemorialB  nhould  be  kept,  and  always  reserved  in  archives  of  the  Grom, 
of  the  true  motives  and  grounds  of  such  acts,  (which  are  leldoin  the  mbm 
that  a[)pear  publicly ;)  whereby  posterity  m»y  duly  ditoeni,  beftte  eny 
alteration  or  revocation,  the  policy  thereof,  and  so  take  heed  that  that  nay 
not  be  looked  u[)on  as  indiflerent  which,  rightly  undentood,  is  of  a  tob- 
stantial  consideration.*] 

*  [This  Bcction  is  plainly  marked  in  the  MS.  for  iniertion  hare,  but  hH 
been  interposed  in  the  previous  editions  as  in  the  original  prii  nnpj  be- 
tween §  §  1 79  and  1 8o,  from  an  idea  of  better  oonneetion  with  the  eoBtasiJ 
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to  be  defended  and  protected  by  them,  so  themselves  are  to  be  1642 
assisted  and  supported  by  one  another,  the  fdnction  of  kings 
being  a  classis  by  itself :  and  as  a  contempt  and  breach  of  every 
law  is  in  the  policy  of  States  an  offence  against  the  person  of 
the  king,  because  there  is  a  kind  of  violence  offered  to  his  per- 
son in  the  transgression  of  that  nile  without  which  he  cannot 
govern,  so  the  rebellion  of  subjects  against  their  prince  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  by  all  other  kings  as  an  assault  of  their  own 
sovereignty,  and  a  desijy^  against  monarchy  itself,  and  conse- 
quently to  be  suppressed  and  extirpated  in  what  other  kingdom 
soever  it  is  with  the  same  concernment  as  if  it  were  in  their 
own  bowels. 

187.  After  all  discourses  and  motions  for  peace  were  for  a 
time  laid  aside,  and  new  thoughts  of  victory  and  utterly  subdu- 
ing the  King's  party  again  entertained,  they  found  one  trouble 
falling  upon  them  which  they  had  least  suspected,  want  of 
money ;  all  their  vast  sums  collected  upon  any  former  bills 
passed  by  the  King  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  and  payment  of  the 
debt  to  the  Scots,  and  all  their  money  upon  subscriptions  of 
plate  and  loans  upon  the  public  faith,  (which  amounted  to  in- 
credible proportions,)  were  even  quite  wasted,  and  their  con- 
stant expense  was  so  great  that  no  ordinary  supply  would  serve 
their  turn ;  and  they  easily  discerned  that  their  money  only, 
and  not  their  cause,  procured  them  soldiers  of  all  kinds,  and 
that  they  could  never  support  their  power  if  their  power  was 
not  able  to  supply  them.  All  voluntary  loans  were  at  an  end, 
and  the  public  faith  thought  a  security  not  to  be  relied  on  ;  by 
how  much  greater  the  difficulty  was,  by  so  much  the  more  fatal 
would  the  sinking  under  it  prove ;  and  therefore  it  was  with 
the  more  vigour  to  be  resisted.  In  the  end,  they  resolved  upon 
the  full  execution  of  their  full  sovereign  power,  and  to  let  the 
people  see  what  they  might  trust  to ;  in  which  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  the  arts  and  degrees  of  their  motion.  They  first 
onlered,  Nov.  29, 

188.  '  Th*t  committees  Rhould  be  named  in  all  counties,  to  take  care  for 
j>rovi«ionii  of  victnals  for  the  army,  and  also  for  the  taking  up  of  horses  for 
service  in  the  field,  dragooners  and  draught  horses,  and  for  borrowing  of 
money  and  plate  to  supply  the  army :  and  upon  a  certificate  from  these 
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1642  commit teoB,^  (who  had  power  to  set  what  valuo  or  ratca  they  platatd  o^ 
these  provisions  of  any  kind,)  '  the  same  ihould  be  entered  with  tbcj 
treasurer,  who  should  hereafter  repay  the  laine.* 

It  was  theu  alleged,  that  this  would  only  draw  supplies  froK 
their  friends  and  the  well  affected  ;  and  that  others,  who  eitkrr 
liked  not  their  proceedings  or  loved  their  money  better  thii: 
tlie  liberty  of  their  country,  would  not  contribute.  Upon  thi* 
it  was  ordered 

*  Tliat  in  case  the  owners  refuied  to  bring  in  money,  pvovioow,  |ilsit. 
and  horse,  upon  the  pablic  faith,  for  the  use  bf  the  wmy ;  fbr  the  bctkr 
])reventin<r  the  %\io\\  and  embezzling  of  sodi  proviiiona  of  money,  platoti*^ 
horses,  by  the  disorder  of  the  soldiert,  and  that  they  may  not  eone  iilo  ikc 
hands  of  the  enemies,  that  the  committees,  or  any  two  of  them,  ihooU  ke 
authorized  and  enabled  to  send  for  such  provinoui,  money,  pliti.  oi 
hordes,  and  to  take  the  same  into  their  custody,  and  to  aet  indiflflnnt  nlw 
and  rate  upon  them ;  which  value  they  ihoold  certify  to  tlie  Uieiium  far 
the  propositions,  to  be  repaid  at  such  time  and  in  anch  w«^»i»»^*  m  Aeild  tc 
ordered  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament.* 

189.  This  was  done  only  to  shew  what  they  meant  to  do  over 
all  England,  and  as  a  stock  of  credit  to  them  ;  for  at  pnweBt  it 
would  noither  supply  their  wants,  neither  was  it  seasonable  fi-r 
,  them,  or  indeed  possible,  to  endeavour  the  execution  of  it  in 

iiKiny  counties.     Loudon  was  the  place  from  whence  only  their 
Nov.  26.  present  help  must  come.      To  them  therefore  they  declsral. 
tliat 


100.  '  The  King*B  army  had  made  diven  aiseannenta  apon  wvenl 
ties,  and  the  subjects  were  compelled  by  the  soldien  to  pay  thi 
which  army,  if  it  continued,  would  soon  ruin  and  waite  tlie  whole 
and  overtlirow  religion,  law,  and  liberty :  that  there  was  no  probaUe  way. 
under  iUA,  for  the  suppressing  that  army  and  other  ill  aflfocied  pi>**> 
but  )iy  the  army  raised  by  the  authority  of  the  Parliament,  which  imj 
could  not  be  maintained  without  great  sums  of  money ;  and  for  ibim^' 
itiich  8UUIS  there  could  be  no  act  of  Parliament  passed  with  hia  mjsRi'* 
arinent,  albeit  there  was  great  justice  that  lach  money  ihoald  be  laisfd : 
that  hitherto  the  army  had  been  for  the  moat  pert  maintainad  by  tkt 
v«)luntary  contributions  of  well  affected  jMiople,  who  had  frealy  ooatribalr^ 
luH'onling  to  their  abilities :  that  there  were  divers  others  within  the  citiM 
of  liondon  and  Westminster,  and  the  suburbs,  that  had  not  oaatrihateJ  U 
h11  towards  the  maintenance  of  that  army,  or  if  they  had,  yet 
ahle  to  tlieir  estates  ;  who  notwithstanding  received  benefit  and 
by  the  same  anny,  as  well  as  any  others ;  and  therefore  it  wm  nest  jv^ 
that  they  should,  as  well  as  others,  be  charged  to  eontribnte  to  the  ■«■* 
tenance  thereof.* 
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.  UpoD  these  grounds  and  reasons  it  was  ordained,  1642 

«  anthority  of  Parliament,  that  Isaac  Pennington,  the  then  lord 
of  London/  and  some  other  aldermen  and  citizens,  *  or  any  four  of 
should  have  power  and  authority  to  nominate  and  appoint  in  every 
rithin  the  city  of  London  six  such  persons  as  they  should  think  fit, 
ould  have  power  to  enquire  of  all  who  had  not  contributed  upon  the 
tions  concerning  the  raising  of  money,  plate,  &o.  and  of  such  able  men 
.d  contributed,  yet  not  according  to  their  estates  and  abilities ;  and 
persona  so  substituted,  or  any  four  of  them,  within  their  several 
uid  limitfi,  should  have  power  to  assess  all  persons  of  ability  who 
t  contributed,  and  also  those  who  had  contributed,  yet  not  according 
*  ability,  to  pay  such  sums  of  money,  according  to  their  estates,  as 
essors,  or  any  four  of  them,  should  think  reasonable,  so  as  the  same 
mI  not  the  twentieth  part  of  their  estates ;  and  to  nominate  fit  per- 

the  collection  thereof.  And  if  any  person  so  assessed  should  refuse 
;he  money  so  assessed  upon  him,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  assessors 
lectors  to  levy  that  sum  by  way  of  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  of 

so  refusing.  And  if  any  person  distrained  shoold  make  resistance, 
d  be  lawful  for  the  assessors  and  collectors  to  call  to  their  assistance 
the  trainbands  of  London,  or  any  other  his  majesty's  subjects ;  who 
■quired  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  them.  And  the  burgesses  of 
inster  and  Southwark,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  that  purpose, 

do  the  same  within  those  limits  as  the  other  in  London.* 

.  And  that  there  might  he  no  stratagem  to  avoid  this  tax, 
mge  and  unlocked  for,)  by  a  second  ordinance  in  explana- 
the  former,  they  ordained,  that,  Nov.  29. 

'  If  no  sufficient  distress  could  be  found  for  the  payment  of  what 
be  asseftsed,  the  collectors  should  have  power  to  enquire  of  any  sum 
ry  due  to  those  persons  so  assessed,  from  what  persons  soever,  for 
tHxli*,  or  debts,  or  for  any  other  thing  or  canse  whatsoever.  And 
ectors  \isu\  power  to  receive  all  such  debts,  nntil  the  full  value  of 
ts  so  assessed,  and  the  charges  in  levying  or  recovering  the  same, 
be  satisHed.  And  lest  the  discovery  of  those  debts  might  be  diffi- 
c  same  collectors  had  power  to  compound  for  any  rents,  goods,  or 
iue  to  such  persons  so  assessed,  with  any  person  by  whom  the  same 
e,  and  to  give  full  discharges  for  the  money  so  compounded  for, 
ihould  be  good  and  elfectual  to  all  purposes.  And  if  the  money 
I  could  not  be  levied  by  any  of  these  ways,  then  the  persons 
[  should  be  imprisoned  in  such  places  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  so 
ne,  as  tlie  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  examinations 
ip(Knnt  and  order ;  and  the  families  of  all  such  persons  so  imprisoned 
no  longer  remain  within  the  cities  of  London  or  Westminster,  the 
,  or  tlie  counties  adjacent.  And  all  assessors  and  collectors  shoold 
e  protection  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  their  indemnity  in 
vice,  and  receive  allowance  for  their  pains  and  charges.* 

Several  additional  and  explanatory  orders  they  made  for 
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1642  till'  better  eiecutioii  of  tliie  grand  one,  by  erery  of  whicli  i^ 
clause  of  Heverity  and  monetrous  irt'egularit^  was  adM ;  mi. 

.15,16.  for  the  complement  of  all,  they  ordered  that  themMliM,  lb 
iiiembera  of  either  House,  shonld  not  be  oesesK-d  hy  waj\okj*. 
195.  The  truth  is,  tbe  King  vas  uot  tony  to  woe  llu  odi- 
imnce,  which  he  thought  so  prodigious,  that  lie  afaoqU  Imt 
been  a  greater  gainer  by  it  tlinii  they  that  made  it;  whifk  l> 
thought  so  pitl{isble  and  clear  a  demonetratiou  of  tbe  tjnmj 
the  people  were  to  live  under,  that  they  would  euily  h«» 
discerned  the  change  of  their  condition :  yet  he  took  vo  w^ 
pains  to  awaken  his  subjecta  to  a  due  apprehensitin  ef  it.  ui 
to  apply  the  thi-ough    consideratiou  of  it  to  tbem,  tint  \t 

])rc.  H,  published  a  Declaration  upon  that  ordinance ;  tbe  vldek. 
^ireaenting  many  thiuga  \a  them  which  have  aiuos  Ul«  «•>. 
may  be  Jn  this  place  fit  to  be  inserted  in  the  King's  ova  waA 
which  were  these : — 

l<lfi.  ■  It  would  not  be  bolieTed,  (U  leut  ^rakt  p&iu  li»*«  Iimb  MkM 
that  it  migbt  not,)  that  the  preteniiei)  ordinuioe  of  the  mllUi*.  i(k  hM 
nttempt  tbftt  ever  wat  to  make  a  law  by  ordinance  withoal  avt  eoAHM,]  « 
tbe  keeping  □■  out  of  Hall,  and  taking  our  arm*  and  anuBualtbin  b<^  ■. 
could  anyway  concern  tbe  iDterett.  |irnpert7,or  liberty  of  tlw  tolilKiLnl 
it  vai  confeB«ed,  by  that  desperate  DecUretion  itwlf  of  the  «6tk  of  Uvj, 
that  if  they  were  found  guilty  of  thai  charge  of  dectroyioft  lb*  Mb  Md 
intereit  of  our  aubjocta  to  their  landa  and  Kooda,  it  wera  iiliil  a  nH} 
great  criine.  But  it  waa  a  atrange  fatal  lethargy  whicb  had  MiMl  i^ 
good  people,  and  kept  them  from  disooming  that  the  nobflity,  g 
commonalty  of  England  were  not  only  stripped  of  U  ' 
privilege*,  bat  of  thdr  libertiee  and  eelatee,  when  our  |aM  nfM)  *N* 
denied  n> ;  and  that  no  subject  ooold  frtna  thencefbrtb  expect  t«  dwiO  it 
home,  when  we  were  driven  from  our  houeet  and  oar  tcnrno.  It  wm  ■* 
poeaible  that  a  conuniwion  could  be  granted  to  the  earl  </  Kuti  to  nimm 
army  aguiut  ne,  and,  for  the  safety  of  our  peniHi  and  pnManaUuo  W  lh> 
(leaoe  of  the  kingdom,  to  punue,  kill,  and  slay  ua.  awl  all  wfao  *iA  aell  «■ 
us,  bat  that  in  a  (hort  time  inferior  couunanders.  by  the  niTiT  •nhsnQ, 
would  require  our  good  subjects,  for  the  tnainWDancc  of  thr  [itefiswy  af  lb 
subject,  to  supply  them  with  such  sum*  uf  iniiuey  m  they  tUnk  ftl.  «!■■ 
the  penalty  of  being  plundered  with  all  extremity  uf  war,  (M  Ik-  i^  l' 
■Ir  Edward  Bunion's  warrant  runs  a^nst  our  poiM  sabjaeti  ia  TV  flavin 
and  bjsuch  rnlet  of  unlimited  arbitrary  power  a*  are  InenwiUlet  wlA  ds 
least  pretence  or  shadow  of  that  property  it  would  M 
19r.  '  If  there  ouuld  be  yet  any  underttandin^  so 
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believe  that  theee  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  do  intend  any  tiling  but  a  164 
general  confusion,  they  have  brought  them  a  sad  argument  to  their  own 
doors  to  convince  them.  After  this  ordinance  and  declaration,  it  is  not  in 
any  sober  man^s  power  to  believe  himself  to  be  worth  any  thing,  or  that 
-there  is  such  a  thing  as  law,  liberty,  property,  lefb  in  England  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  these  men.  And  the  same  power  that  robs  them  now  of  the 
twentieth  part  of  their  estates  hath  by  that  but  made  a  claim  and  entitled 
itself  to  the  other  nineteen,  when  it  shall  be  thought  fit  to  hasten  the 
general  ruin.  Sure,  if  the  minds  of  all  men  be  not  stubbornly  prepared  for 
servitude,  they  will  look  on  this  ordinance  as  the  greatest  prodigy  of  arbi- 
trary power  and  tyranny  that  any  age  hath  brought  forth  in  any  kingdom. 
Other  grievances  (and  the  greatest)  have  been  conceived  intolerable  rather 
by  the  logic  and  consequence  than  by  the  pressure  itself:  this  at  once 
sweeps  away  all  that  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Parliaments  have  provided 
for  them.  Is  their  property  in  their  estates,  (so  carefully  looked  to  by  their 
ancestors,  and  so  amply  established  by  us  against  any  possibility  of  invasion 
from  the  Crown,)  which  makes  the  meanest  subject  as  much  a  lord  of  his 
own  as  the  greatest  peer,  to  be  valued,  or  considered  ?  Here  is  a  twentieth 
part  of  every  man*s  estate,  (or  so  much  as  four  men  will  please  to  call  the 
twentieth  part,)  taken  away  at  once,  and  yet  a  power  ^left  to  take  a 
twentieth  still  of  that  which  remains;  and  this  to  be  levied  by  such 
circamstances  of  severity  as  no  Act  of  Parliament  ever  consented  to. 

198.  '  Is  their  liberty,  which  distinguishes  subjects  from  slaves,  and  in 
which  this  freebom  nation  hath  the  advantage  of  all  Christendom,  dear  to 
them !  They  shall  not  only  be  imprisoned  in  such  places  of  this  kingdom, 
a  latitude  of  judgment  no  court  can  challenge  to  itself  in  any  cases,)  but 
fur  so  long  time,  as  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  examina- 
tion shall  appoint  and  order :  the  House  of  Commons  itself  having  never 
assumed,  or  in  the  least  degree  pretended  to,  a  power  of  judicature ;  having 
no  more  authority  to  administer  an  oath,  (the  only  way  to  discover  and 
find  out  the  truth  of  facts,)  than  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  any  of  our  subjects : 
and  this  committee  being  so  far  from  being  a  part  of  the  Parliament,  that 
it  is  destructive  to  the  whole,  by  usurping  to  itself  all  the  power  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons.  All  who  know  any  thing  of  Parliaments  know  that 
a  committee  of  either  House  ought  not,  by  the  law,  to  publish  their  own 
results ;  neither  are  their  conclusions  of  any  force  without  the  confirmation 
of  the  House,  which  hath  the  same  power  of  controlling  them  as  if  the 
matter  had  never  been  debated.  But  that  any  committee  should  be  so 
omtracted,  (as  this  '  of  examination,*  a  style  no  committee  ever  bore  before 
this  I'arliament,)  as  to  exclude  the  members  of  the  House  who  are  equally 
trusted  by  their  country  from  being  present  at  the  councils,  is  so  monstrous 
U)  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  that  it  is  no  more  in  the  power  of  any  man 
t')  give  up  that  freedom,  than  of  himself  to  order,  that  from  that  time  the 
place  for  which  he  serves  shall  never  more  send  a  knight  or  buigess  to  the 
I'arliament ;  and  in  truth  is  no  less  than  to  alter  the  whole  frame  of 
^rovemment,  to  pull  up  Parliaments  by  the  roots,  and  to  commit  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  estates  of  all  the  people  of  England  to  the  arbitrary  power  of 
a  few  unqualified  personH,  who  shall  dispose  thereof  according  to  their  dis- 
cretion, without  account  to  any  rule  or  authority  whatsoever. 
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1648      1^,  *  Are  their  friends,  their  wives,  and  children,  (the  greatert  UcaiBSi 
of  peace,  and  comforts  of  life,)  preoioas  to  them  ?     Would  thor  pomzyiad 
imprisonment  be  less  grievous  by  those  cordials  ?     They  ahall  be  diTorai 
from  them,  banished,  and  shall  no  longer  remain  within  the  dties  of  Lob* 
(Ion  and  Westminster,  the  suburbs  and  the  counties  adjacent ;  aad  hovfv 
those  adjacent  counties  shall  extend  no  man  knows.     Is  there  novsij 
thing  left  to  enjoy  but  the  liberty  to  rebel  and  destroy  one  annthir  ?    An 
the  outward  blessings  only  of  peace,  property,  and  liberty  taken  and  fbrad 
from  our  subjects  ?     Are  their  consciences  free  and  nnawanlted  by  Ai 
violence  of  these  firebrands  ?    Sure  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  eamfiseie 
cannot  suffer  by  these  men.     Alas!    all  these  pnnishmenta  are  impand 
upon  them,  because  they  will   not  submit  to  aotiona  oontniy  to  tkor 
natural  loyalty,  to  their  oa^s  of  allegiance  and  ■upremacy,  and  to  thar 
late  voluntary  Protestation,  which  obliges  them  to  tibe  care  of  oar  penos 
and  our  ju^^t  rights. 

200.  '  How  many  persons  of  honour,  quality,  and  repotakion,  of  tiie 
i4everal  counties  of  England,  are  now  imprisoned,  without  any  objectim 
a^^inst  them  but  suspicion  of  their  loyalty  !  How  many  of  the  gnTSK 
and  most  substantial  citizens  of  London,  by  whom  the  govenmient  nd 
discipline  of  that  city  was  preserved,  are  disgraced,  robbed,  and  impriuMd, 
without  any  process  of  law,  or  colour  of  accusation  but  of  obedieiiee  to  tke 
law  and  government  of  the  kingdom,  whilst  Anabaptieta  and  Bwmuiiti^ 
with  the  assistance  of  vicious  and  debauched  persons  of  desperate  fiwimui, 
take  upon  them  to  break  up  and  rifle  houses,  as  public  and  arowed  miiii- 
ters  of  a  new-invented  authority !  How  many  godly,  pious,  and  |iaiBfbl 
divines,  whose  lives  and  learning  hath  made  them  of  reverend  sstimatiaB, 
are  now  slandered  with  inclination  to  Popery,  discountenanced  and  isi- 
prisoned,  for  discharging  their  consciences,  instructing  the  people  in  tke 
Christian  duty  of  religion  and  obedience,  whilst  schismatioal,  iliHsnte^ 
and  scandalous  preachers  fill  the  pulpits  and  churches  with  Uasphanrj', 
irreverence,  and  treason,  and  incite  their  auditory  to  nothing  bnt  muider 
and  rel>ellion  ! 

201.  *  We  pass  over  the  vulgar  charm  by  which  they  have  eaptivst^ 
such  who  have  been  contented  to  dispense  with  their  oooseieiioss  Cor  tht 
preservation  of  their  estates,  and  by  which  they  persuade  men  dftsai fully  to 
part  with  this  twentieth  part  of  their  estates  to  the  gfood  work  in  hssd. 
Kor  whosoever  will  give  what  he  hath  may  escape  robbing.  TImj  shall  be 
repaid  \x\wn  the  public  faith,  as  all  other  moneys  lent  upon  the  propositionicf 
both  Houses.  It  may  be  so.  But  men  must  be  condenmed  to  a  rtissge 
unthriftiness  who  will  lend  upon  such  security.  The  public  fiuth  indeed  is 
as  great  an  earnest  as  tlie  State  can  give,  and  engages  the  honour,  rapotsr 
tion,  and  honesty  of  the  nation,  and  is  the  act  of  the  kingdom :  *tii  ths 
security  of  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  Conrnions,  which  can  never  need  sii 
executor,  can  never  die,  never  be  bankrupt ;  and  therefore  we  wiUiB^y 
consented  to  it  for  the  indemnity  of  omr  good  subjects  of  Scotland,  (who,  we 
hope,  will  not  tliink  the  worse  of  it  for  being  so  often  and  so  ohe^y  mes- 
tioned  since).  But  that  a  vote  of  one  or  both  Houses  should  be  an  engage- 
ment upon  the  public  faith  is  as  impossible  as  that  the  committee  of  the  Boom 
of  (Commons  for  examinations  should  be  the  High  Court  of  Pariiament 
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202.  '  And  what  i«  or  can  be  said,  with  the  least  shadow  of  reason,  to  1642 
justify  these  extravagances  ?  We  have  not  lately  heard  of  the  fundamental 
lawa,  which  osed  to  warrant  the  innovations :  these  need  a  refuge  even 
below  those  foundations.  They  will  say,  they  cannot  manage  their  great 
undertakings  without  such  extraordinary  ways.  We  think  so  too.  But 
that  proves  only,  they  have  undertaken  somewhat  they  ought  not  to 
undertake,  not  that  it  is  lawful  for  them  to  do  any  thing  that  is  convenient 

for  thone  ends.  We  remembered  them  long  ago,  and  we  cannot  do  it  too 
uften,  of  that  excellent  speech  of  Mr.  Fym's :  The  law  is  that  which  putt  a 
differtnct  betwixt  good  and  evil,  betwixt  just  and  unjuU,  If  you  take 
away  thr  law,  all  things  will  be  in  a  confusion  ;  every  man  will  become  a 
law  unto  himself;  which  [in  ^]  the  df proved  condition  of  human  nature, 
must  needs  produce  many  great  enormities.  Lust  will  become  a  law,  and 
envy  will  become  a  law,  covelousness  and  ambition  wtU  become  laws  ;  and 
what  dictates,  what  decision,  such  laws  will  produce,  may  easily  be  dis- 
cerned.    It  may  indeed,  by  the  sad  instances  over  the  whole  kingdom ! 

203.  '  But  will  posterity  believe  that  in  the  same  Parliament  this  doc- 
trine was  avowed  with  that  acclamation,  and  these  instances  after  produced  ? 
That  in  the  same  Parliament  such  care  was  taken  that  no  man  should  be 
committed  in  what  case  soever  without  the  ca[u]se  of  his  imprisonment 
expressed,  and  that  all  men  should  be  immediately  bailed  in  all  cases 
bailable  ;  and,  during  the  same  Parliament,  that  alderman  Pennington,  or 
indeed  any  body  else,  (but  the  sworn  ministers  of  justice,)  should  imprison 
whom  they  would,  and  for  what  they  would,  and  for  as  long  time  as  they 
would  ?  That  the  King  should  be  reproached  with  breach  of  privilege,  for 
accusing  sir  John  Hotham  of  high  treason,  when  with  force  of  arms  he 
kept  him  out  of  Hull  and  despised  him  to  his  fihoe,  because  in  no  case 
a  member  of  either  House  might  be  committed  or  accused  without  leave  of 
that  Hou8e  of  which  he  is  a  member  ;  and  yet  that  during  the  same  Par- 
liament the  same  alderman  shall  commit  the  earl  of  Middlesex,  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  and  the  lord  Buckhurst,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
the  Counter  without  reprehension  ?  That  to  be  a  traitor,  which  is  defined, 
and  every  man  understands,  should  be  no  crime ;  and  to  be  called  malig- 
naut,  which  nobody  knows  the  meaning  of,  should  be  ground  enough  for 
close  imprisonment  ?  That  a  law  should  be  made,  that  whosoever  should 
presume  to  take  tonnage  and  poundage  without  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
Mhould  incur  the  penalty  of  a  prtemunire ;  and,  in  the  same  Parliament,  that 
the  same  imposition  should  be  laid  upon  our  subjects,  and  taken  by  order 
of  both  Houses,  without  and  against  our  consent  f  Lastly,  that,  in  the 
same  Parliament,  a  law  should  be  made  to  declare  the  proceedings  and 
judgment  upon  ship-money  to  be  illegal  and  void;  and  during  that  Parlia- 
ment, that  an  order  of  both  Houses  shall,  upon  pretence  of  necessity,  enable 
four  men  to  take  away  the  twentieth  part  of  their  estates  from  all  their 
neighbours,  according  to  their  discretion  ? 

204.  *  But  our  good  subjects  will  no  longer  look  upon  these  and  the  like 
results  as  upon  the  counsels  and  oonclusions  of  both  our  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  (though  all  the  world  knows,  even  that  authority  can  never  justify 
things  unwarrantable  by  the  law).    They  well  know  how  few  of  the  persona 

*  [« as;  MS.] 
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1642  trusted  by  them  are  trusted  at  their  consultations ;  of  [above  ^  500  of  ^ 
Commons  not  80,  and  of  the  House  of  Peers  not  a  fifth  part :  that  t^ 
who  are  present  enjoy  not  the  privilege  and  freedom  of  Parliamient^  hut  sre 
besieged  by  an  army,  and  awed,  by  the  same  tomults  which  drave  ni  sad 
their  fellow  members  from  thence,  to  consent  to  what  101116  few  se^tiooi, 
pchismatical  persons  amongst  them  do  propose.  These  ara  the  mea,  vh>, 
jinning  with  tlie  Anabaptists  and  Brownists  of  London,  first  changed  tibe 
government  and  discipline  of  that  city,  and  now,  by  the  pride  aad  poatf 
of  that  city,  would  undo  the  kingdom :  whilst  their  lord  mayor,  a  paws 
accused  and  known  to  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  by  a  new  legisbitiTe  powv 
of  his  own,  suppresses  and  reviles  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  robs  lal 
imprisons  whom  he  thinks  fit,  and,  with  the  rabble  of  his  fiactioiB,  girci 
laws  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  tells  them,  Tke^f  woill  kavt  n 
accommodation :  whilst  the  members  sent  and  intrusted  by  their  conntriM 
are  expelled  the  House,  or  committed,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
I  >(^-  3-  ansociation  to  live  and  die  with  the  earl  of  Essex,  as  very  lately  sir  Sdaey 
Mountfl^e.  These  are  the  men  who  have  presumed  to  send  amhassadon, 
and  to  enter  into  treaties  with  foreign  states  in  their  own  behalfi^  hansg 
at  this  time  an  agent  of  their  own  with  the  States  of  Holland,  to  negodite 
for  them  upon  private  instructions.  These  are  [the]  men  who,  not  *l""H^ 
they  have  yet  brought  mischief  enough  unto  this  kingdom,  at  this  Iiim 
invite  and  solicit  our  subjects  of  Scotland,  to  enter  this  land  with  an  ansj 
against  us.  In  a  word,  these  are  the  men  who  have  made  this  last  devoo^ 
ing  ordinance  to  take  away  all  law,  liberty,  and  property  from  oar  people, 
and  have  by  it  really  acted  that  upon  our  people  which,  with  infinite 
malice  and  no  colour  or  ground,  was  laboured  to  be  infused  into  them  to 
have  been  our  intention  by  the  commissions  of  array. 

205.  '  We  have  done.  What  power  and  authority  these  men  have, « 
will  have,  we  know  not :  for  ourself,  we  challenge  none  such.  We  look 
upon  the  pressures  and  inconveniences  our  good  subjects  bear,  even  by  a 
and  our  army,  (which  the  army  raised  by  them  enforced  us  to  levy  in  our 
defence,  and  their  refusal  of  all  offers  and  desires  of  treaty  enforceth  v  to 
keep,)  with  very  much  sadness  of  heart.  We  are  so  far  from  reqaiziBga 
twontioth  part  of  their  estates,  (though  for  their  own  visible  presenratioB,) 
thiit,  as  we  have  already  sold  or  pawned  our  own  jewels  and  ooined  oar 
own  plate,  so  we  are  utilling  to  sell  all  our  own  lands  and  houses  for  theb 
relief :  yet  we  do  not  doubt  but  our  good  subjects  will  serioosly  oonnder 
our  cuiulitioii  and  their  own  duties,  and  think  our  readiness  to  proCed 
theui  with  the  utmost  hazard  of  our  life  deserves  their  readiness  to  ainit 
us  with  some  port  of  their  fortunes ;  and,  whilst  other  men  give  a  twentietb 
part  of  their  estates  to  enable  them  to  forfeit  the  other  nineteen,  thet 
they  will  extend  themselves  to  us  in  a  liberal  and  free  propartion,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  rest,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  God^s  tme  rdi- 
gion,  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  ssfetT 
and  very  being  of  l*arliaments  and  this  kingdom :  for  if  all  these  erer 
were  or  can  be  in  manifest  danger,  it  is  now  in  this  present  lebellimi 
a^^nst  us. 

'  [So  in  the  printed  Declaration  ;  and  so  written  at  first  in  the  MS.,  hut 
altereti  by  Clarendon  himself  to  *  about.*] 
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206.  *  Lantly,  we  will  and  require  all  our  loving  subjects,  of  what  degree  1642 
or  quality  eoever,  as  they  will  answer  it  to  God,  to  us,  and  to  posterity,  by 
tlietr  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy ;  as  they  would  not  be  looked  upon 
BOW,  and  remembered  hereafter,  as  betrayers  of  the  laws  and  liberties  they 
were  bom  to;  that  they  in  no  degree  submit  to  this  wild  pretended 
crdinance,  and  that  they  presume  not  to  give  any  encouragement  or 
aariatance  to  the  army  now  in  rebellion  against  us ;  which  if  notwith- 
standing they  shall  do,  they  must  expect  from  us  the  severest  punishment 
tha  law  can  inflict,  and  a  perpetual  infamy  with  all  good  men.* 

207.  Whatsoever  every  man  could  say  to  another  against  that 
ordinance,  and  whatsoever  the  King  said  to  them  all  against  it, 
it  did  bring  in  a  great  supply  of  money,  and  gave  them  a  stock 
of  credit  to  borrow  more ;  so  that  the  army  was  again  drawn 
out,  though  but  to  winter  quarters,  twenty  miles  from  London, 
and  the  earl  of  Essex  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Windsor,  to 
straiten  the  King's  new  garrison  at  Heading,  and  sent  strong 
parties  still  abroad,  which  got  as  much  ground  as  at  that  time 
of  the  year  could  reasonably  be  expected ;  that  is,  brought  those 
adjacent  counties  entirely  under  the  obedience  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  would  at  least  have  kept  themselves  neutral :  and 
still  persuaded  the  people  that  their  work  was  even  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  King's  forces  would  be  swallowed  up  in  a  very 
short  time  :  so  that  there  was  no  day  in  which  they  did  not 
publish  themselves  to  have  obtained  some  notable  victory,  or 
taken  some  town,  when  in  truth  either  party  wisely  abstaineil 
from  disturbing  the  other.  Yet  the  bulk  of  their  supply  camo 
only  from  the  city  of  London.  For  though  their  ordinances 
extended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  yet  they  had  power  to 
execute  them  only  there ;  for  it  was  not  yet  time  to  try  the 
affections  of  all  places  within  their  own  verge  with  the  severe 
exercise  of  that  authority. 

208.  And  therefore  divers  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  sub- 
stantial citizens  of  London,  observing  liberty  to  be  taken  by  all 
men  to  petition  the  Houses,  and  the  multitude  of  the  petitioners 
to  carry  great  authority  with  them,  and  from  those  multitudes 
and  that  authority  the  brand  to  have  been  laid  upon  the  city  of 
being  an  enemy  to  peace,  met  together,  and  prepared  a  very 
modest  and  moderate  petition  to  the  Houses ;  in  which  they 
desired  that 'such  propositions  and  addresses  might  be  made  by 
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1642  them  to  his  majesty  that  he  might  with  his  honour  comply  witb 
them,  aud  thereby  a  happy  peace  mi^t  ensue ;  the  which, 
being   signed   by  many    thousand    hands,   was   ready  to  W 

i:)ec.  14.  presented,  but  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  \  for  no 
other  reason  publicly  given  but  that  it  was  prepared  by  a 
multitude;  and  objections  were  framed  against  the  prindpil 
promoters  of  it  upon  otlier  pretences  of  delinquency,  that  tbey 
were  compelled  to  forsake  the  town ;  and  so  that  party  was  for 

l)«c.  17.  the  ijresent  discountenanced.  At  the  same  time  the  inhahitantp 
of  Westminster,  St.  Martin's,  and  Covent-garden,  (who  alwin 
underwent  the  imputation  of  being  well  affected  to  the  King,) 
prepared  the  like  petition,  and  met  with  the  same  reprack, 
being  strictly  inhibited  to  approach  the  Houses  with  more  thtn 
six  in  company. 

209.  This  unequal  kind  of  proceeding  added  nothing  to  their 
Imputation,  and  they  easily  discerned  those  hnmonrs,  thw 
obstructed,  would  break  out  the  more  violently:  therefore  ther 
l>ec.  9.  again  resumed  all  professions  of  a  desire  of  peace,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  prejiare  propositions  to  be  sent  to  the  King  to 
that  pui-pose.  And  because  they  found  that  would  be  a  work  of 
time,  (for  the  reasons  which  will  be  anon  remembered,)  and  tbst 
many  arts  were  to  be  applied  to  the  several  affectians,  and  to 
wipe  out  the  imagination  that  the  city  desired  peace  upon  any 
other  terms  than  they  did,  and  the  disadvantages  that  aocmed 
to  them  by  such  imagination,  and  also  to  stay  the  appetite  of 
those  who  were  impoi*tunate  to  have  any  advance  made  toward* 
I>eace,  having  procured  by  the  activity  of  their  agents  uul 
ministci-s  to  have  such  a  common-council  chosen  for  the  city  v 
would  undoubtedly  comply  with  their  desires  and  designs,  they 
underhand  directed  tlieir  own  mayor  to  engage  that  body  in  racB 
a  petition  to  his  majesty  as,  carrying  the  sense  and  repatation 
of  the  whole  city,  might  yet  signify  nothing  to  the  pngndici? 

Dec.  19.  of  the  two  Houses;  and  so  a  petition  was  framed  in  the[f«] 
words : — 

*  [And  by  the  House  of  Lords,  who,  however,  recwved  it  when  pit- 
Bented  by  '  a  small  number*  on  Dec.  19.  The  Wettmiuter  p«titioii  w 
in  like  manner  received  on  Dec  20  ] 
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'Tlut  the  petidoDen,  joar  nujesty'l  moat  homble  uid  lojral  subject*, 
aag  much  pierced  with  the  long  and  great  diviaioua  between  fooi 
lajcaty  and  both  jour  Hoaiea  of  Parliament,  and  with  the  ud  and  bloodj 
lecta  thereof  both  here  and  in  Ireland,  are  ;et  mare  de^y  wounded  \>J 
le  miaaf^rehenajon  which  your  maje«tj  leemeth  to  entertain  of  the  love 
nd  loyalty  of  thii  your  city,  aa  if  there  were  lome  came  of  fear,  or 
^liciaD  of  danger,  to  yoar  ruyal  pervon,  if  yonr  majeaty  ihonld  retam 
Ithei;  and  that  thiaia  made  the  unhappy  bar' [to  that  bleuedTceomiUiatioB 
ith  your  great  and  moet  faithful  Conncil]  for  preventing  that  desolation 
ad  deetrnction  which  i*  now  moat  apparently  imminent  to  your  loajeety 
nd  all  your  kiugdoma. 

311.  'For  aatiafaction  thH^fore  of  your  raajeaty,  and  clearing  of  the 
eUtionere'  inuocency,  their  moat  humbly  declare,  [aa  formerly  they  have 
one,)  that  they  are  no  way  conccioua  of  any  disloyalty,  but  abhor  all 
lionghta  thereof ;  and  that  they  are  resolved  to  make  good  their  late 
ilemD  Proteatation  and  aacred  vow  made  to  Almighty  God,  and  with  the 
iM  drop  of  their  deareit  bloods  tn  defend  and  maintain  the  true  refnmed 
"roteataat  religion,  and,  according  to  the  duty  of  their  allegianoe,  your 
lajcaty'i  royal  penon,  honour,  and  eatatc,  (whatsoever  \»  malidoaaly  and 
klaely  auggHtad  to  your  majeety  to  the  oontrary,)  aa  well  ae  the  power 
nd  privilege  of  Parliament,  and  the  lawful  right*  and  libertiea  of  the 
abject :  and  do  hereby  engage  themBelvea,  their  estate*,  and  all  they 
ave,  to  their  uttermoet  power,  to  defend  and  preserve  your  majeety  and 
oth  Uooaes  of  Parliament  from  all  tumulta,  alfronta,  and  violence,  with 
*  much  loyalty,  love,  and  duty,  aa  ever  citiKen*  expresaed  toward*  your 
lajeety,  or  any  ni  your  ruyal  progeniton  in  their  greateit  glory. 

212.  "The  petitioners  therefore,  upon  their  bended  knoee,  do  moel 
ombly  beaeech  your  uiaje*ty  to  return  to  your  Parliament,  (aooompanied 
rith  your  royal,  not  [your]  martia!  attendance,)  to  the  end  that  religion, 
kwa,  and  libertiea  may  be  settled  and  lecured,  and  whatsoever  i*  ami**  in 
hnrch  and  Commonwealth  reformed  by  their  advice,  aooording  to  the 
jndamental  constitution*  of  this  kingdom :  and  that  auoh  a  peace  may 
hereby  be  obtained,  u  shall  be  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  and  h^^- 
ee*  of  your  majesty  and  posterity,  and  welfare  of  all  your  loyal  subjects  ; 
rho,  the  petitioners  are  fully  assured,  (whatsoever  is  given  out  to  the  oon- 
rary,)  do  unanimously  desire  the  peace  herein  eipresaed.' 

213.  Though  this  petition  was  Id  effect  no  other  than  to  de- 
ire  the  King  to  disband  his  army  and  to  put  himaelf  into  the 
.beolate  disposal  of  the  Farliament,  and  therefore  all  wise  men 
occluded  that  no  great  progress  would  be  made  by  it  towardi 
Kace,  yet  so  sotted  and  infatuated  were  the  people,  that,  upon 
'  ['let,' MS.] 
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1643  this  very  petition,  they  prevailed  with  the  people  to  submit  to 
another  subscription  for  money  and  plate,  for  the  necessary  pro- 
vision of  arms,  ammunition,  and  pay  of  their  army,  until  their 
disbanding  and  return  home  to  their  several  counties :  that  w 
they  might  not  be  occasioned,  through  want  of  pay,  to  plunder, 
rob,  or  pillage,  by  the  way  homewards,  after  their  discharge  ud 
dismission.  So  that  men  were  persuaded  that  this  was  now  tbe 
last  tax  they  should  be  invited  to,  though  every  one  of  tkoK 
ordinances  and  declarations  loaded  the  King  with  some  new 
calumnies  and  reproaches,  that  it  was  plain  the  authors  of  tbem 
meant  not  so  soon  to  put  tliem selves  under  his  subjection. 
1643  214.  This  petition  was  about  the  tenth ^  of  Janoajy,  1 642  [-3]. 
Jan.  2.  presented  to  the  King  at  Oxford,  by  some  aldermen, and  others 
of  the  Common  Council,  who  were  for  the  most  part  of  moderate 
inclinations.  The  King  considered  sadly  what  answer  to  return; 
for,  albeit  it  appeared  that  the  petition  had  been  craftily  framed 
by  those  who  had  no  thoughts  of  peace,  and  that  there  was  no 
argument  in  it  to  hope  any  good  from  that  people^  yet  there 
were,  to  vulgar  understandings,  very  specious  and  popular  pro- 
fessions of  great  piety  and  zeal  to  his  service,  and  care  of  his 
security  ;  and  he  was  to  be  very  tender  in  seeming  to  doubt  the 
inclinations  and  affections  of  that  city  by  whose  strength  alone 
the  war  was  supported,  and  that  strength  procured  by  cormpt- 
ing  those  affections :  and  therefore  the  King  was  not  sorry  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  saying  somewhat,  and  communieating 
himself  freely  to  the  city,  being  persuaded  that  the  ill  they  did 
proceeded  rather  from  misinformation  than  any  general  and 
habitual  malice  in  them.  All  his  proclamations,  messages,  and 
declarations  had  been  with  so  much  industry  suppressed  there, 
that  they  were  not  in  truth  generally  informed  of  the  matter  of 
fact  and  the  justice  of  the  King's  cause ;  and  therefore  he  vai 
persuaded  that  if  he  enlarged  himself  in  his  answer  to  this  peti- 
tion, and  exposed  those  few  men  who  were  most  notoriooily 
malignant  against  the  government  of  the  Church  and  State  and 
who  were  generally  known  to  be  so,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
people,  that  it  would  at  least  lessen  their  power  and  ability  to 

*  [On  the  2nd  of  Jan.] 
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do  hurt :  and  so  he  resolved  to  return  an  answer  to  them  in  1648 
these  words : —  J»n.  4. 

215.  '  That  his  majesty  doth  not  entertain  any  miiapprehension  of  the 
loYe  and  loyalty  of  his  city  of  London.  As  he  hath  always  express^  a 
singular  regard  and  esteem  of  the  affections  of  that  city,  and  is  still  desirous 
to  make  it  his  chief  place  of  residence,  and  to  continue  and  renew  many 
marks  of  his  favour  to  it,  so  he  believes  much  the  better  and  greater  part 
of  that  his  city  is  full  of  love,  duty,  and  loyalty  to  his  majesty,  and  that  the 
tumults  which  heretofore  forced  his  majesty  for  his  safety  to  leave  that 
place,  though  they  were  contrived  and  encouraged  by  some  principal 
members  thereof,  (who  are  since  well  known,  though  they  are  above  the 
reach  of  justice,)  consisted  more  of  desperate  persons  of  the  suburbs  and  the 
neighbouring  towns,  (who  were  misled  too  by  the  cunning  and  malice  of 
their  seducers,)  than  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  He  looks  on  his  good 
subjects  there  as  persons  groaning  under  the  same  burden  which  doth  op- 
press his  majesty,  and  awed  by  the  same  persons  who  begat  those  tumults, 
and  the  same  army  which  gave  battle  to  his  majesty.  And  therefore,  as  no 
good  subject  can  more  desire  from  his  soul  a  composure  of  the  general  dis- 
tractions, so  no  good  citizen  can  more  desire  the  establishment  of  the 
particular  peace  and  prosperity  of  that  place  by  his  majesty^s  access  thither, 
than  his  majesty  himself  doth. 

216.  '  But  his  majesty  desires  his  good  subjects  of  London  seriously  to 
consider  what  confidence  his  majesty  can  have  of  security  there,  whilst  the 
laws  of  the  land  are  so  notoriously  despised  and  trampled  under  foot>  and 
the  wholesome  government  of  that  city,  (heretofore  so  famous  over  all  the 
world,)  is  now  submitted  to  the  arbitrvy  power  of  a  few  desperate  persons, 
of  no  reputation  but  for  malice  and  cUsloyalty  to  him ;  whilst  arms  are 
taken  up  not  only  without  but  against  his  consent  and  express  command, 
and  collections  publicly  made,  and  contributions  avowed,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  army  which  hath  given  him  battle,  and  therein  used  all  possible 
means  treason  and  malice  could  suggest  to  them  to  have  taken  his  life  from 
him  and  to  have  destroyed  his  royal  issue ;  whilst  such  of  his  majesty^s  sub- 
jects who,  out  of  duty  and  affection  to  his  majesty  and  compassion  of  their 
bleeding  country,  have  laboured  for  peace,  are  reviled,  injured,  and  mur- 
dered, even  by  the  magistrates  of  that  city  or  by  their  directions :  lastly, 
what  hopes  his  majesty  can  have  of  safety  there  wldlst  alderman  Pennington, 
their  pretended  lord  mayor,  (the  principal  author  of  thoee  calamities  which 
so  nearly  threaten  the  ruin  of  that  famous  city,)  Yen,  Foulke^  and  Man- 
waring,  (all,  persons  notoriously  guilty  of  schism  and  high  treason,)  commit 
Mich  outrages,  in  oppressing,  robbing,  and  imprisoning,  according  to  their 
discretion,  all  such  his  majesty^s  loving  subjects  whom  they  are  pleased  to 
suspect  but  for  wishing  well  to  his  majesty. 

217.  '  And  his  majesty  would  know  whether  the  petitioners  believe  that  the 
reviling  and  suppressing  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  (established  in  this 
( 'hurch  ever  since  the  Reformation,)  the  discountenancing  and  imprisoning 
^^odly,  learned,  and  painful  preachers,  and  the  cherishing  and  countenancing 
of  Brownists,  Anabaptists,  and  all  manner  of  sectaries,  be  the  way  to  de- 
fend and  m^intftin  the  true  reformed  Protestant  religion  I    That  to  comply 
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1643  with  and  assiBt  persons  who  have  actnallj  attempted  to  kill  lui 

and  to  allow  and  favour  libels,  pasquils,  and  seditioni  aeniums  aganut  kii 
nutjesty,  be  to  defend  his  royal  person  and  honour  aocoxdiiig  to  the  doty  of 
their  iJlegiance  ?  Whether  to  imprison  men's  persons,  and  to  plmider  tUr 
honses,  because  they  will  not  rebel  against  his  majesty  nor  anist  those  tki 
do ;  whether  to  destroy  their  property  by  taking  away  the  twentietk  pnt 
of  their  estates  from  tiiem,  and,  by  Uie  same  arbitrary  power,  to  icfar  to 
four  standers-by,  of  their  own  faction,  to  judge  what  that  twentieth  parts; 
be  to  defend  Uie  lawful  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject  f  Andifthcj 
think  these  actions  to  be  instances  of  either,  whether  thej  do  not  know  the 
persons  before  named  to  be  guilty  of  them  all  ?  or  whetlier  they  thUc  it 
possible  that  Almighty  God  can  bless  that  oity,  and  pi'taer^e  it  frcB 
destruction,  whilst  persons  of  such  known  gmlt  and  wickedneH  aie  d^ 
fended  and  justified  amongst  them,  against  the  power  of  that  law  by  wUeh 
they  can  only  subsist  ? 

218.  *  His  majesty  is  so  &r  from  suffering  himself  to  be  inoenaed  agiiiit 
the  whole  city  by  the  actions  of  these  ill  men,  though  they  have  Uthsrto 
l)een  so  prevalent  as  to  make  the  affections  of  the  rest  of  little  naa  to  luBf 
and  is  so  willing  to  be  with  them,  and  to  protect  them,  that  the  toads, 
wealth,  and  glory  thereof,  (so  decayed  and  edipsed  by  these  paUie  diBta^ 
tions,)  may  again  be  the  envy  of  all  foreign  nations ;  tiiat  he  doth  onee  dor 
graciously  offer  his  free  and  general  pardon  to  all  the  inhabitanta  of  that  Ini 
city  of  London,  the  suburbs  and  city  of  Westminster,  (except  the  penou 
formerly  excepted  by  his  majesty,)  if  they  shall  yet  retnm  to  theb  dvtj, 
loyalty,  and  obedience.  And  if  his  good  subjects  of  that  hii  city  of  Londoa 
shall  first  solemnly  declare,  that  they  will  defend  the  known  laws  of  thelttd, 
and  will  submit  to  and  be  governed  by  no  other  role ;  if  they  ihall  M 
manifest,  by  defending  themselves,  and  maintaining  their  own  riglito» 
liberties,  and  interests,  and  suppressing  any  force  and  violenee  onlawiiilly 
raised  against  those  and  his  majesty,  their  power  to  defend  and  prssirte 
him  from  all  tumults,  afironts,  and  violence :  lastly,  if  they  shall  apprehai 
and  commit  to  safe  custody,  the  persons  of  those  four  men  who  cmrkh  thoi- 
selvcs  by  the  spoil  and  oppression  of  his  loving  subjects  and  the  nun  of  tbt 
city,  that  his  majesty  may  proceed  against  them  by  the  oonrae  of  law,  ai 
guilty  of  high  treason ;  his  majesty  will  speedily  reton  to  them  with  Ui 
royal,  and  without  his  martial,  attendance,  and  will  ufehis  utmosi  endeafonr 
that  they  may  hereafter  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  peace  and  plenty,  and 
will  no  longer  expect  obedience  from  them  than  he  shall,  with  all  tk 
faculties  of  his  soul,  labour  in  the  preserving  and  adTanoSng  the  tnM 
reformed  Protestant  religion,  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  liberty  and  property 
of  the  subjects,  and  the  just  privileges  of  Parliament. 

219.  '  If  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  art  and  interest  of  thcee  menesB 
prevail  so  far  that  they  involve  more  men  in  their  guilt,  and  draw  that  kii 
city  to  sacrifice  its  present  happiness  and  future  hopea  to  their  pride,  foiyi 
and  malice,  his  majesty  shall  only  give  them  this  warning :  That  whoMsmr 
i«hall  henceforward  take  up  arms  without  his  consent,  ooutribnte  any  moaef 
or  plate,  upon  what  pretence  of  authority  soever,  for  ™""tftiTftT^iTf  of  thi 
army  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  or  any  other  army  in  tMt 
lion  against  him,  or  shall  pay  tonnage  and  poundage  till  the  Mine  ifaaU  bs 
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•eUled  bj  Act  of  PariiAment,  every  each  person  mtist  expect  the  serereit  164S 
pnninhment  the  law  can  inflict ;  and  in  the  mean  time  his  majesty  shall 
•eiae  upon  any  part  of  his  estate  within  his  power,  for  the  relief  and  sap- 
port  of  him  and  his  army,  raised  and  maintained  for  the  defence  of  his 
person,  the  laws,  and  this  his  kingdom :  and  since  he  denies  to  his  majesty 
the  duty  and  benefit  of  his  subjection,  by  giving  assistance  to  rebels,  which 
by  the  known  laws  of  the  land  is  high  treason,  his  majesty  shall  likewise 
deny  him  the  benefit  of  his  protection,  and  shall  not  only  signify  to  all  his 
foreign  ministers  that  sach  person  shall  receive  no  advantage  by  being  his 
subject,  but  shall,  by  [all]  oUier  ways  and  means,  proceed  against  him  as  a 
poblic  enemy  to  his  majesty  and  this  kingdom. 

2S0.  *  Bat  his  majesty  hopes,  and  doubts  not  bat,  his  good  subjects  of 
London  will  call  to  mind  the  acts  of  their  predecessors,  the  daty,  affection, 
loyalty,  and  merit  towards  their  princes,  the  renown  they  have  had  with 
all  posterity  for,  and  the  blessing  of  Heaven  which  always  accompanied, 
those  virtues  ;  and  will  consider  the  perpetual  scorn  and  infamy  which  un- 
avoidably will  follow  them  and  their  children,  if  infinitely  the  meaner  part 
in  quality,  and  much  the  lesser  part  in  number,  shall  be  able  to  alter  the 
government  so  admirably  established,  destroy  the  trade  so  excellently 
settled,  and  to  waste  the  wealth  so  industriously  gotten,  of  that  flourishing 
city :  and  then  they  will  easily  gather  up  the  courage  and  resolution  to 
join  with  his  majesty  in  defence  of  that  religion,  law,  and  liberty,  which 
hitherto  hath,  and  only  can,  make  themselves,  his  majesty,  and  his  kingdom 
happy. 

221.  '  For  concurring  with  the  advice  of  his  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
which  with  reference  to  the  commonwealth  may  be  as  well  at  this  distance 
as  by  being  at  Whitehall,  his  majesty  doubts  not  but  his  good  subjects  of 
London  well  know,  how  far,  (beyond  the  example  of  his  predecessors,)  his 
majesty  hath  concurred  with  their  advice,  in  passing  of  such  laws  by  which 
he  wilHngly  parted  with  many  of  his  known  rights  for  the  benefit  of  his 
subjects,  which  the  fundamental  constitutions  of  this  kingdom  did  not 
oblige  him  to  consent  unto,  and  hath  used  all  possible  means  to  beget  a 
right  understanding  between  them :.  and  will  therefore  apply  themselves 
to  those  who,  by  making  just,  peaceable,  and  honourable  propositions  to  his 
majesty,  can  only  beget  that  concurrence.* 

222.  This  answer  the  King  sent  by  a  servant  of  his  own', 
supposing  that  if  he  sent  it  by  the  messengers  who  brought  the 
petition  it  might  either  be  suppressed  or  not  communicated  in 
that  manner  as  he  desired.  Besides,  the  messengers  themselves, 
after  the  King  had  caused  it  to  be  read  to  them,  were  very  well 
contented  that  it  should  be  delivered  by  other  hands  than  theirs. 
So  they  promised  his  majesty  that  they  would  procure  a  common 
hall,  (which  is  the  most  general  assembly  of  the  city,  the 
meanest  person  being  admitted,)  to  be  called  as  soon  as  they 

*  [Capt.  Henry  Heron  or  Heme.] 
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1648  returned,  where  his  messenger  might  deliver  it :  and  having  hMO 
graciously  used  by  the  King  and  the  Court,  after  two  dayti*  eUy 
they  returned  from  Oxford  together  with  the  gentleman  aentlif 
liie  majesty.  When  they  came  to  London,  the  contents  of  the 
answer  were  quickly  known,  though  not  delivered;  and  thetvo 

Jan.  10.  Houses  made  an  order,  that  the  lord  mayor  shoold  not  call  i 
common  hall  till  he  received  farther  direction  from  them.  So 
that  though  the  gentleman  sent  by  the  King  often  Bolicited  tbe 
lord  mayor  that  he  would  call  a  common  hall,  at  which  he  waito 
deliver  a  message  from  the  King,  many  days  passed  hefore  any 
orders  were  issued  to  that  purpose. 

Jan.  13.  223.  At  last  a  day  was  appointed;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
committee  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  were  sent  to  be  praent, 
to  see  that  it  might  not  have  such  a  reception  as  might  render 
their  interest  suspected.  As  soon  as  the  gentleman  sent  by  the 
King  had  read  his  majesty's  answer,  the  earl  of  [Manchester^] 
told  them  of  the  '  great  and  high  value  the  Parliament  had  d 
the  city;  that  they  had  considered  of  those  wounding  aspersioDS 
which  in  that  answer  were  cast  upon  persons  of  such  eminent 
affection  in  their  city,  and  upon  others  of  great  fidelity  and 
trust  amongst  them  :  that  they  owned  themselves  equally  in- 
terested in  all  things  that  concerned  them,  and  would  stand  by 
them  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
city  in  general,  and  those  persons  in  particular  who  had  been 
faithful,  and  deserved  well  both  of  the  Parliament  and  kingdom; 
Mud  they  would  pursue  all  means  with  their  lives  and  fortimei 
lliat  might  be  for  the  preservation  of  that  city,  and  for  the  pro- 
curing of  safety,  happiness,  and  peace  to  the  whole  Idngdom.' 

224.  As  soon  as  his  lordship  had  finished  his  oration,  which 
was  received  with  marvellous  acclamations,  Mr.  Pirn  enlaiged 
liimself  upon  the  several  parts  of  the  King's  answer,  (for  it  wai 
so  long  before  it  was  delivered,  that  the  printed  copies  from 
Oxford,  which  were  printed  there  after  the  messenger  was  gone 
so  long  tliat  all  men  concluded  it  was  delivered,  were  public  in 
all  hands,)  and  told  them  the  sense  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment upon  every  part  of  it.     Amongst  the  rest,  that 

^  ['  Northumberland/  MS.] 
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.  '  The  demanding  the  lord  major  and  the  other  three  dtizens  was  1643 
t  the  priyilege  of  Parliament,  (two  of  them  being  members  of  the 
)  of  Commons,)  and  most  dishonourable  to  the  city  that  the  lord 
of  London  should  be  subjected  to  the  violence  of  every  base  fellow, 
tat  they  should  be  commanded  to  deliver  up  their  chief  magistrates 
ich  eminent  members  of  the  city  to  the  King*s  pleasure,  only  because 
lad  done  their  duty  in  adhering  to  the  Parliament  for  the  defence  of 
Dgdom. 

.  He  told  them,  that, '  to  the  objection  that  the  government  of  the 
id  been  managed  by  a  few  desperate  persons,  and  that  they  did  exer- 
I  arbitrary  power,  the  two  Houses  gave  them  this  testimony,  that  they 
I  most  of  the  great  occasions  concerning  the  government  of  the  city 
ed  their  direction;  and  that  direction  which  the  Parliament  had 
they  had  executed,  and  they  must  and  would  maintain  to  be  such  as 
with  their  honour  in  giving  it  and  the  others*  trust  and  fidelity  in 
ming  it.* 

.  To  the  objection  that  the  property  of  the  subject  was  destroyed  by 
'  away  the  twentieth  part  by  an  arbitrary  power,  he  told  them,  that 
ordinance  did  not  require  a  twentieth  part,  but  did  limit  the  assessors 
ley  should  not  go  beyond  a  twentieth  part»  and  that  was  done  by  a 
derived  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  the  Lords,  who  had 
reditary  interest  in  making  of  laws  in  this  kingdom,  and  the 
ons,  who  were  elected  and  chosen  to  represent  the  whole  body  of  the 
malty,  and  trusted  for  the  good  of  the  people,  whenever  they  see 
to  charge  the  kingdom.*  And  he  said  further,  that  '  the  same  law 
did  enable  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  raise  forces  to  maintain 
ifend  the  safety  of  religion  and  of  the  kingdom,  did  likewise  enable 
to  require  contributions  whereby  those  forces  might  be  maintuned ; 
I  it  were  a  vain  power  to  raise  forces,  if  they  had  not  a  power  likewise 
ntain  them  in  that  service  for  which  they  were  raised.*  He  observed, 
it  was  reported,  that  the  King  declared  that  he  would  send  some 
igers  to  observe  their  carriage  in  the  city,  and  what  was  done  amongst 
the  Parliament  had  just  cause  to  doubt  that  those  would  be  mes- 
8  of  sedition  and  trouble,  and  therefore  desired  them  to  observe  and 
lem  out,  that  they  might  know  who  they  were.*  He  concluded  with 
mding  unto  their  consideration  '  the  great  danger  that  they  were  all 
d  that  that  danger  could  not  be  kept  off,  in  all  likelihood,  but  by  the 
that  was  then  on  foot ;  *  and  assured  them  *  that  the  Lords  and 
ons  were  so  far  from  being  frighted  by  any  thing  that  was  in  that 
r,  that  they  had,  for  themselves  and  the  members  of  both  Houses,  de< 
a  farther  contribution  towards  the  maintenance  of  that  army ;  and 
not  but  hope  and  desire  that  the  city,  which  had  shewed  so  much  good 
on  in  the  former  necessities  of  the  state,  would  be  sensible  of  their 
ad  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  add  to  that  which  they 
ready  done  some  farther  contribution,  whereby  that  army  might  be 
lined  for  all  their  safeties.* 

B.  Whether  the  solemnity  for  the  reception  of  this  message 
it  was  known  what  the  contents  were,  and  the  bringing  so 
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1643  great  a  guard  of  armed  men  to  the  place  wbere  it  was  to 
be  delivered,  frighted  the  well  affected  party  of  the  city  Irooi 
coming  thither,  or  frighted  them  when  they  were  there  from 
expressing  those  affections,  I  know  not*  But  it  is  certain,  time 
speeches  and  discourses  were  received  and  entertained  with  aD 
imaginable  applause,  and  [that  meeting]  was  concluded  with  i 
general  acclamation  that  '  they  would  live  and  die  with  the 
Houses,'  and  other  expressions  of  that  nature.  80  that  aD 
thoughts  of  farther  address,  or  compliance  with  Yob  majesty,  were 
so  entirely  and  absolutely  laid  aside,  that  the  license  of  seditioiu 
and  treasonable  discourses  daily  increased ;  insomuch  that  com- 
plaint being  made  to  the  then  lord  mayor,  that  a  certain  despeFate 
person  had  said,  '  that  he  hoped  shortly  to  wash  hia  hands  in 
the  King's  blood,'  that  minister  of  justice  refused  to  send  toy 
warrant,  or  to  give  any  direction  to  any  officer,  for  the  appre- 
hension of  him.  And  this  was  the  conclusion  of  that  petition 
and  answer. 

229.  Tlie  Houses  now  began  to  speak  themselves  of  sendiug 
propositions  to  the  King  for  peace.     For,  how  great  soever  the 
compliance  seemed  with  them  from  the  city  or  the  countiy,they 
well  enough  discerned  that  that  compliance  was  generally  upon 
the  hope  and  expectation  that  they  would  procure  a  speedy 
peace.     And  they  had  now  procured  that  to  pass  both  Houses 
which  they  only  waited,  the  bill  for  the  extirpation  of  episcopacy ; 
in  the  doing  whereof  they  used  marvellous  art  and  induatir. 
They  who  every  day  did  somewhat,  (how  little  soever  then  taken 
notice  of,)  to  make  peace  impossible,  and  resolved  that  no  peace 
could  be  safe  for  them  but  such  a  one  as  would  be  unsafe  ibr  the 
King,  well  enough  knew  that  they  should  never  be  aUe  to  hold 
up  and  carry  on  the  war  against  the  King  in  England  bat  by  the 
help  of  an  army  out  of  Scotland,  which  they  had  no  hope  to  pro- 
cure but  upon  the  stock  of  alteration  of  the  government  of  the 
Church,  to  which  that  whole  nation  was  furiously  inclined.    But 
to  compass  that  was  very  difficult,  very  much  the  nugor  part  even 
of  those  members  who  still  continued  with  them  being  cordially 
affected  to  the  government  established,  at  least  not  affected  to 
any  other.     To  those  therefoi*e  who  were  so  far  engaged  as  to 
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desire  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  compel  the  King  to  consent  1648 
to  such  a  peace  as  they  desired,  they  presented  the  consequence 
of  getting  the  Scots  to  declare  for  them;  which  would  more 
terrify  the  King,  and  keep  the  northern  parts  in  subjection, 
than  any  forces  they  should  be  able  to  raise :  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  draw  such  a  declaration  from  them  without  first 
declaring  themselves  that  they  would  alter  the  government  by 
the  bishops,  which  that  people  pretended  to  believe  the  only 
justifiable  ground  to  take  up  arms.  To  others,  which  was  indeed 
their  public  and  avowed  and  current  argument  in  debates,  they 
alleged  that  they  could  not  expect  any  peace  would  be  effected 
by  the  King's  free  concurrence  to  any  message  they  could  send 
to  him,  but  that  it  must  arise  and  result  fnHn  a  treaty  between 
them,  upon  such  propositions  as  either  party  would  make  upon 
their  own  interest :  that  it  could  not  be  expected  that  such  pro- 
positions would  be  made  on  either  side  as  would  be  pertinaciously 
insisted  on  by  them  who  made  them,  it  being  the  course  in  all 
affairs  of  this  nature  to  ask  more  than  was  expected  to  be  con- 
sented to ;  that  it  concerned  them  as  much  to  make  demands  of 
great  moment  to  the  King  from  which  they  meant  to  recede,  as 
others  upon  which  they  must  insist :  that  all  men  knew  the 
inclination  and  affection  the  King  had  to  the  Church,  and  there- 
fore if  he  saw  that  in  danger  he  would  rescue  it  at  any  price, 
and  very  probably  their  departing  from  their  proposition  of  the 
Church  might  be  the  most  powerful  argument  to  the  King  to 
gratify  them  with  the  militia. 

230.  By  these  artifices,  and  especially  by  concluding  obstinately  Jan.  33. 
that  no  propositions  should  be  sent  to  the  Eling  for  peace  till 
the  bill  for  extirpation  of  bishops  was  passed  the  Lords'  House, 
(where  it  would  never  otherwise  have  been  submitted  to,)  they  Jan.  26. 
had  their  desire,  and  about  the  end  of  January  they  sent  the  earls  Jan.  30. 
of  Northumberland,  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Holland,  with  eight 
members  of  the  Commons,  to  Oxford,  with  their  petition  and 
propositions.     And  here  I  cannot  omit  one  stratagem,  which  at 
that  time  occasioned  some  mirth.    The  common  people  of  London 
were  persuaded  that  there  was  so  great  scarcity  of  victual  and 
provisions  at  Oxford,  and  in  all  the  King's  quarters,  that  they 
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1643  were  not  without  danger  of  Btarving,  and  that,  if  all  other  wm 
failed,  that  alone  would  in  a  short  time  bring  the  King  to  them. 
To  make  good  this  report,  provisions  of  all  kinds,  even  to  braid, 
were  sent  in  waggons  and  on  horses  from  London  to  Oxford  for 
the  supply  of  this  committee,  when,  without  doubt,  thej  finrnd 
as  great  plenty  of  all  things  where  they  came  as  they  bad  lefi 
Feb.  I.  behind  them.  The  petition  presented  to  bis  majesty,  with  the 
propositions,  [was  ^]  in  these  words,  at  the  presentation,  read  hj 
the  earl  of  Northumberland : 

231.  The  hMmhle  desires  and  proponiions  (^tke  ItOrds  and  Cnmmimtn 

Parliament  tendered  to  hU  HM^'Mfjf. 

'  We  your  majesty's  most  humble  and  faithful  subject^  the  Lards  vi 
Commons  in  Parliament  assembled,  having  in  onr  thongbts  the  glory  cf 
God,  yonr  majesty's  honour,  and  the  prosperity  of  your  people,  aad  bdag 
most  grievously  afflicted  with  the  pressing  miseries  and  oalamhiei  w\SA 
have  overwhelmed  your  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  ifaioe  josr 
majesty  hath,  by  the  persuasion  of  evil  oommnHan,  withdrawn  yonzidf 
from  the  Parliament,  raised  an  army  against  it,  and  by  fbiroe  thereof  pio- 
tected  delinquents  irom  the  justice  of  it,  oonstraining  ne  to  take  aims  fir 
the  defence  of  our  religion,  laws,  liberties,  privileges  of  Pariiaincnt,aiidfDr 
the  sitting  of  the  Parliament  in  safety ;  which  fears  and  dangers  aie  eoe- 
tinued  and  increased  by  the  raising,  drawing  together,  and  aiming  of  gnst 
numbers  of  Papists,  under  the  conmiand  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle ;  likevin 
by  making  the  lord  Herbert  of  Ragland  and  other  known  Papisto  eon* 
manders  of  great  forces,  whereby  many  grievous  oppressions,  rapine^  sad 
cruelties  have  been,  and  are  daily,  exercised  upon  the  persona  and  eitatei 
of  your  people,  much  innocent  blood  hath  been  spilt,  and  the  Papists  have 
attained  means  of  attempting,  with  hopes  of  effecting,  their  miaduevoos 
designs  of  rooting  out  the  reformed  religion  and  destroying  the  ptufcssnn 
thereof:  in  the  tender  sense  and  compassion  of  theee  evils,  vadier  wlaA 
your  people  and  kingdom  lie,  (according  to  the  doty  which  we  owe  tO'God, 
your  majesty,  and  the  kingdom,  for  which  we  are  trusted,)  do  most  eazMstly 
desire,  That  an  end  may  be  put  to  these  great  distempers  and  distraetiaM^ 
for  the  preventing  of  that  desolation  which  doth  threaten  all  your  majcstf^i 
dominions.  And  as  we  have  rendered,  and  still  are  ready  to  render,  to 
your  majcRty  that  subjection,  obedience,  and  service  whiob  we  owe  unto 
you,  80  we  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  to  remove  the  canaea  of  thii 
war,  and  to  vouchsafe  us  that  peace  and  protection  which  we  and  oar  an- 
cestors have  formerly  enjoyed  under  your  majesty  and  your  xtrfal  pradeoes- 
Rorfl,  and  graciously  to  accept  and  grant  these  our  most  hnmUe  dcsirca  and 
propositions : 

1.  *  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  disband  your  anniea,  as  we 

»  ['  were,'  MS.] 
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likewise  shiJl  be  ready  to  disband  all  thote  forces  which  we  have  raised ;  1643 
and  that  yoa  will  be  pleased  to  retam  to  your  parliament. 

2.  '  That  yon  will  leave  delinquents  to  a  legal  trial  and  judgment  of 
Parliament. 

3.  '  That  the  Papists  may  not  only  be  disbanded  but  disarmed  accord* 
ing  to  law. 

4.  '  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  give  your  royal  assent  unto 
the  bill  for  taking  away  superstitious  innovations ;  to  the  bill  for  the 
utter  abolishing  and  taking  away  of  all  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chan- 
cellors and  commissaries,  deans,  sub-deans,  and  chapters,  archdeacons, 
canons,  and  prebendaries,  and  all  chanters,  chancellors,  treasurers,  sub- 
treasurera,  suocentors,  and  sacrists,  and  all  vicars  choral  and  choristers, 
old  vicars  and  new  vicars,  of  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  and  all 
other  their  under-officers,  out  of  the  Church  of  England :  to  the  bill 
against  scandalous  ministers :  to  the  bill  against  pluralities  :  and  to  the 
bill  for  consultation  to  be  had  with  godly,  religious,  and  learned  divines. 
That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  promise  to  pass  such  other 
good  bills  for  settling  of  church-government  as,  upon  consultation  with 
the  Assembly  of  the  said  divines,  shall  be  resolved  on  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  by  them  presented  to  your  majesty. 

5.  '  That  your  majesty  [having  *  ]  expressed,  in  your  answer  to  the 
nineteen  propositions  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  an  hearty  affection 
and  intention  for  the  rooting  out  of  Popery  out  of  this  kingdom,  and  that 
if  both  the  Houses  of  Parliament  can  yet  find  a  more  effectual  course  to 
disable  Jesuits,  priests,  and  Popish  recusants,  from  disturbing  the  State 
or  eluding  the  laws,  that  you  would  willingly  give  your  consent  unto  it ; 
that  you  would  be  graciously  pleased,  for  the  better  discovery  and  speedier 
conviction  of  recusants,  that  an  oath  may  be  established  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  be  administered  in  such  manner  as  by  both  Houses  shall  be 
agreed  on,  wherein  they  shall  abjure  and  renounce  the  Pope*s  supremacy, 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  purgatory,  worshipping  of  the  conse- 
crated hoftt,  crucifixes,  and  images  :  and  the  refusing  the  said  oath,  being 
tendered  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
shall  be  a  sufficient  conviction  in  law  of  recusancy.  And  that  your  majesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  your  royal  assent  unto  a  bill  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  Papists  by  Protestants  in  the  Protestant 
religion.  That,  for  the  more  effectual  execution  of  the  laws  against 
Popish  recusants,  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  consent  to  a  bill  for  the 
true  levying  of  the  penalties  against  them,  and  that  the  same  penalties 
may  be  levied  and  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment shall  agree  on,  so  as  your  majesty  be  at  no  loss ;  and  likewise  to  a 
bill  whereby  the  practice  of  Papists  against  the  State  may  be  prevented, 
and  the  law  against  them  duly  executed. 

6.  '  That  the  earl  of  Bristol  may  be  removed  from  your  majesty's 
councils,  and  that  both  he  and  the  lord  Herbert,  eldest  son  to  the  earl  of 
Worcester,  may  likewise  be  restrained  from  coming  within  the  verge  of 
the  Court ;  and  that  they  may  not  bear  any  office  or  have  any  employ- 
ments  concerning  State  or  commonwealth. 

»  ['  have;  MS.] 
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1643  7.  '  That  your  majesty  will  be  gradoady  pleased  by  Act  of  Ptriiamai 
to  settle  the  militia  botli  by  sea  and  land,  and  for  the  forts  and  poili  of 
the  kingdom,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  agreed  on  by  both  Hoomi. 

8.  '  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  by  your  letters  patents  to  mike 
sir  John  Brampston  Chief  Justice  of  your  court  of  King*s  Bench ;  WBliui 
Lenthall,  esquire,  the  now  Speaker  of  the  Commons*  Honae,  Master  of 
the  Rolls ;  and  to  continue  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Banks  Chief  Juitioe  of 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas ;  and  likewise  to  make  Mr.  Sogeant  Wikl 
Chief  Baron  of  your  court  of  Exchequer ;  and  that  Mr.  Justice  BaoonnsT 
be  continued,  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Bolls  and  Mr.  Sezgeant  Atkins  Bsde 
J  usticeci  of  the  King*s  Bench :  that  Mr.  Justice  Beeves  and  Mr.  JoiiiK 
Foster  may  be  continued,  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Phe[a]sant  made  one  of  tbe 
Justices  of  your  court  of  Common  Pleas ;  that  Mr.  Sergeant  Greswell, 
Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  and  Mr.  John  Puleston  may  be  Barons  of  the  Ei- 
chequer ;  and  that  all  these,  and  all  the  judges  of  the  same  courts  for  tbe 
time  to  come,  may  hold  their  places  by  letters  patents  under  the  Gnst 
Seal  quamdiu  m  bene  gesserinii  and  that  the  several  persons  not  beCoR 
named  that  do  hold  any  of  these  places  before  mentioned  may  be 
removed. 

9.  '  That  all  such  persons  as  have  been  put  ont  of  the  conmufaoBi  of 
peace,  or  oyer  and  terminer,  or  from  being  eu9todt$  roiuLormm,  since  tbe 
first  day  of  April,  1642,  (other  than  such  as  were  pat  out  by  dedic  of 
both  or  either  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,)  may  again  be  put  intotboie 
commissions  and  offices,  and  that  such  persons  may  be  put  out  of  thoie 
commissions  and  offices  as  shall  be  excepted  against  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

10.  *■  Tliat  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  pass  the  Ull  now  preseiitcd 
to  your  majesty  to  vindicate  and  secure  the  privileges  of  Pariiamentfrosi 
tlie  ill  consequence  of  the  late  precedent  in  the  charge  and  prooesdiig 
against  the  lord  Kimbolton,  now  earl  of  Manchester,  and  the  five  moaboi 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

11.  '  That  your  royal  assent  may  be  ^ven  unto  such  Acts  as  shsll  be 
advised  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  satisfying  and  paying  ^ 
debts  and  damages  wherein  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  have  engaged 
the  public  faith  of  the  kingdom. 

12.  '  That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased,  according  to  a  gracious  answer 
heretofore  received  from  you,  to  enter  into  a  more  strict  alliance  with  the 
States  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  other  neighbour  Princes  and  Ststci 
of  tlie  Protestant  religion,  for  the  defence  and  maintenance  thereof  agsiost 
all  designs  and  attempts  of  the  Popish  and  Jesuitical  £sotion  to  snbvcit 
and  suppress  it ;  whereby  your  subjects  may  hcf^  to  be  free  from  the 
liiigchiefs  which  this  kingdom  hath  endured  through  the  power  whicb 
some  of  that  party  have  had  in  your  counsels,  and  will  be  much  enfloar- 
aged.  in  a  parliamentary  way,  for  your  aid  and  assistanrw  in  restflring 
your  royal  sister  and  the  Prince  Elector  to  those  dignities  and  dominiooi 
which  belong  unto  them,  and  relieving  the  other  Ptotestant  princes  who 
have  suffered  iu  the  same  cause. 

13.  '  That  in  the  general  pardon  which  your  majesty  hath  been  plessed 
to  offer  to  your  subjects^  all  offences  and  misdemeanouis  oommitted 
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before  the  lOth  of  January ,  1 641,  which  have  been  or  shall  be  questioned  1648 
or  proceeded  against  in  Parliament,  upon  complaint  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  before  the  loth  of  January,  1643,  shall  be  excepted ;  which 
offences  and  misdemeanours  shall  nevertheless  be  taken  and  adjudged  to 
be  fully  discharged  against  all  other  inferior  courts.  That  likewise  there 
shall  be  an  exception '  [of  ^]  all  offences  committed  by  any  person  or  per- 
sons which  hath  or  have  had  any  hand  or  practice  in  the  rebellion  of 
Ireland,  which  hath  or  have  given  any  counsel,  assistance,  or  encourage- 
ment to  the  rebels  there,  for  the  maintenance  of  that  rebellion;  as 
likewise  [an]  exception  of  William  earl  of  Newcastle  and  George  lord 
Digby. 

14.  'That  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  restore  such  members  of 
either  House  of  Parliunent  to  their  several  places  of  services  and  employ- 
ment out  of  which  they  have  been  put  since  the  beginning  of  this  Parlia- 
ment ;  that  they  may  receive  satisfaction  and  reparation  for  those  places, 
and  for  the  profits  which  they  have  lost  by  such  removals,  upon  the 
petition  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament:  and  that  all  others  may  be 
restored  to  their  offices  and  employments  who  have  been  put  out  of  the 
same  upon  any  displeasure  conceived  against  them  for  any  assistance 
given  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  obeying  their  commands,  or  for- 
bearing to  leave  their  attendance  upon  the  Parliament  without  license, 
or  for  any  other  occasion  arising  from  these  unhappy  differences  betwixt 
your  majesty  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  upon  the  like  petition  of 
both  Houses. 

'  lliese  things  being  granted  and  performed,  as  it  hath  always  been  our 
hearty  prayer,  so  shall  we  be  enabled  to  make  it  our  hopeful  endeavour, 
that  your  majesty  and  your  people  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace,  truth, 
and  justice ;  the  royalty  and  greatness  of  your  throne  may  be  supported  by 
the  loyal  and  bountiful  affections  of  your  people ;  their  liberties  and  privi- 
leges maintained  by  your  majesty's  protection  and  justice ;  and  this  public 
honour  and  happiness  of  your  majesty  and  all  your  dominions  communicated 
to  other  Churches,  and  States  of  your  alliance,  and  derived  to  your  royal 
posterity  and  the  future  generations  of  this  kingdom  for  ever.* 

232.  They  who  brought  this  petition  and  propositions  spake 
to  their  friends  at  Oxford  with  all  freedom  of  the  persons  from 
whom  they  came;  inveighed  against  their  tyranny  and  un- 
reasonableness, and  especially  against  the  propositions  them- 
selves had  brought;  but  positively  declared  that  if  the  King 
would  vouchsafe  so  gracious  an  answer  (which  they  confessed 
they  had  no  reason  to  expect)  as  might  engage  the  two  Houses 
in  a  treaty,  it  would  not  be  then  in  the  power  of  the  violent 
I)arty  to  deny  whatsoever  his  majesty  could  reasonably  desire. 
However  (though  the  King  expected  little  from  those  piivate 
undertakings,  well  knowing  that  they  who  wished  best  were  of 

»  [*  to;  MS.] 
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1643  least  power,  and  that  the  greatest  amongst  them  as  soon  tft 
they  were  but  suspected  to  incline  to  peace  immediately  l«>t 
their   reputation)   his   majesty,   within   two   days,   gncionslr 
Feb.  3.  dismissed  those  messengers  with  this  answer : — 

233.  '  If  his  majeflty  had  not  giyen  up  all  the  faonlUes  of  hii  loal  in  aa 
earnest  endeavour  of  a  peace  and  reconciliation  with  his  people ;  or  if  he 
would  suffer  himself  by  any  provocation  to  be  drawn  to  a  iharpncs  of 
language,  at  a  time  when  there  seems  somewhat  like  an  OTertnreof  moob- 
mo<lation,  he  could  not  but  resent  the  heavy  chaigei  upon  him  in  tlie 
preamble  of  these  propositions ;  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  reproached 
with  protecting  of  delinquents  by  force  from  justice,  (his  niajestj*B  dtsire 
having  always  been  that  all  men  should  be  tried  by  the  known  law,  ud 
having  been  refused  it),  with  raising  an  army  against  his  Parliament,  sad 
to  be  told  that  arms  have  been  taken  up  against  him  for  the  defenoe  of 
religion,  laws,  liberties,  privileges  of  Parliament,  and  for  the  sitting  of  the 
Parliament  in  safety,  with  many  other  particulars  in  that  preamble  so  often 
and  80  fully  answered  by  his  majesty,  without  remembering  the  worid  of 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  raising  those  arms  against  him ;  when  \a» 
majesty  was  so  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  invade  other  men's  ri^li 
that  he  was  not  able  to  maintain  and  defend  his  own  from  TioleDoe; 
and  without  telling  his  good  subjects  that  their  religion,  (the  true  Pkoteil- 
ant  religion,  in  which  his  majesty  was  bom,  hath  fiuthfolly  Uved,  and  to 
which  he  will  die  a  willing  sacrifice,)  their  laws,  liberties,  privileges,  sad 
safety  of  Parliament,  were  so  amply  settled  and  established,  or  offered  to 
be  so  by  his  majesty,  before  any  army  was  raised  against  bim*  and  long 
before  any  raised  by  him  for  his  defence,  that  if  nothing  had  been  dented 
but  that  peace  and  protection  which  his  subjects  and  their  anoestors  had  in 
the  best  times  enjoyed  under  his  majesty  or  his  royal  predeccsson,  thii 
miflimderstanding  and  distance  between  his  majesty  and  his  people,  and  this 
general  misery  and  distraction  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  kingdom,  had  not 
been  now  the  discourse  of  all  Christendom. 

234.  '  But  his  majesty  will  forbear  any  expresnons  of  Inttemess,  or  of  s 
sense  of  his  own  sufferings,  that,  if  it  be  possible,  the  memory  thereof  may 
I>e  lost  to  the  world.  And  therefore,  though  many  of  the  proposltioM 
])re8ented  to  his  majesty  by  both  Houses  appesr  to  him  very  derogatory 
from  and  destructive  to  his  just  power  and  prerogative^  and  no  way  bene- 
ficial to  his  subjects,  few  of  them  being  alr^Miy  due  to  them  by  the  laws 
established,  (and  how  unparliamentary  it  is  by  arms  to  require  new  laws  sll 
the  world  may  judge,)  yet  (because  these  may  be  waived  or  wu>^^Hm>^,  and 
mauy  things  that  are  now  dark  and  doubtful  in  them  cleared  and  eiplained 
upon  debate)  his  majesty  is  pleased,  (such  is  his  sense  of  the  miseries  this 
kingdom  suffers  by  this  unnatural  war,  and  his  earnest  deriro  to  rsmore 
them  by  an  happy  peace,)  that  a  speedy  time  and  place  be  agreed  upon  for 
the  meeting  of  such  persons  as  his  majesty  and  both  Houses  shall  a|ipoint 
to  discuss  these  propositions,  and  such  others  here  following  as  his  majesty 
doth  propose  to  them : 

1.  'That  his  majesty*s  own  revenue,  magazine,  towns^  Ibrti^  andshiiM, 
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which  have  been  taken  or  kept  from  him  by  foroe,  be  forth¥nth  rettored  1643 
unto  him. 

2.  'That  whatsoeyer  hath  been  done  or  publiihed  contraiy  to  the 
known  lawB  of  the  land,  or  derogatory  to  his  majesty's  l^;al  and  known 
powers  and  rights,  be  renounced  and  recalled,  that  no  seed  may  remain 
for  the  like  to  spring  out  of  for  the  future. 

3.  '  That  whatsoever  illegal  power  hath  been  claimed  and  exercised  by 
or  over  his  subjects,  as  imprisoning  their  persons  without  law,  stopping 
their  Habeas  Corpuses,  and  imposing  upon  their  estates  without  Act  of 
Parliament,  &c.  either  by  both  or  either  House,  or  any  conmiittee  of 
both  or  either,  or  by  any  persons  appointed  by  any  of  them,  be  disclaimed, 
and  all  such  persons  so  oonmiitted  forthwith  discharged. 

4.  'That  [as]  his  majesty  will  readily  consent  (having  done  so  hereto- 
fore) to  the  execution  of  all  laws  already  made,  and  to  any  good  Acts  to 
be  made,  for  the  suppressing  of  Popery,  and  for  the  firm  settling  of  the 
Protestant  religion  now  established  by  law,  so  he  desires  that  a  good  bill 
may  be  framed  for  the  better  preserving  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
from  the  scorn  and  violence  of  Brownists,  Anabaptists,  and  other  sectaries, 
with  such  clauses  for  the  ease  of  tender  consdenoes  as  his  majesty  hath 
formerly  offered. 

5.  '  That  all  such  persons  as  upon  the  treaty  shall  be  excepted  out  of 
the  general  pardon  shall  be  tried  per  pares^  according  to  the  usual  course 
and  known  laws  of  the  land ;  and  that  it  be  left  to  that,  either  to  acquit 
or  condemn  them. 

6.  '  And,  to  the  intent  this  treaty  may  not  suffer  interruption  by  any 
intervening  accidents,  that  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  fr'ee  trade  for  all  his 
majesty's  subjects,  may  be  first  agreed  upon. 

'  This  offer  and  desire  of  his  majesty,  he  hopes,  will  be  so  cheerfully 
entertained  that  a  speedy  and  blessed  peace  may  be  accomplished.  If  it 
shall  be  rejected,  or  by  insisting  upon  unreasonable  circumstances  be  made 
impossible,  (which,  he  hopes,  God  in  his  mercy  to  this  nation  will  not  suffer,) 
the  guilt  of  the  blood  which  will  be  shed,  and  the  desolaUon  which  must 
follow,  will  lie  upon  the  heads  of  the  refusers.  However,  his  majesty  is  re- 
solved, through  what  accidents  soever  he  shall  be  compelled  to  recover  his 
rights,  and  with  what  prosperous  success  soever  it  shall  please  God  to  bless 
him,  that  by  his  earnest  constant  endeavours  to  propagate  and  promote  the 
true  Protestant  religion,  and  by  his  governing  according  to  the  known  laws 
of  the  land  and  upholding  the  juBt  privileges  of  Parliament,  according  to  his 
frequent  protestations  made  before  Almighty  God,  (which  he  will  always 
inviolably  observe,)  the  world  shall  see  that  he  hath  undergone  all  these 
difficulties  and  hazards  for  the  defence  and  nudntenance  of  those,  the 
zealous  preservation  of  which,  his  majesty  well  knows,  is  the  only  foundation 
and  means  for  the  true  happiness  of  him  and  his  people.* 

235.  Whilst  these  overtures  and  discourses  were  made  of 
peace,  the  kingdom  in  all  parts  felt  the  sad  effects  of  war, 
neither  the  King  nor  the  Parliament  using  any  slackness  in 
pursuing  their  business  by   the   sword,  and   the  persons  of 
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1643  honour  and  quality  in  niogt  comities  more  Tigorooalf  dednnf 
tliemeelves  tlmn  the;  had  done.  Amnngst  the  rest.  npoN  tb 
King's  retreat  from  Brainford,  whilst  lia  yvt  stajad  abM 
Reading,  some  of  the  well  affected  gentry  of  Suwex,  upca  fti 
conGdence  of  tbeir  interest  in  those  parts,  ofTerod  the  Kiaf  U 
raise  forces  there,  and  presumed  they  should  be  sl>Ie  lo  hr 
some  place  of  necurity  and  importance  for  ttieir  rttrcat,  if  tl> 
enemy  should  attempt  upon  them  ;  which  at  that  tia*  d 
the  year  was  not  conceived  could  be  with  auy  i 
And  being  armed  with  such  authority  and  c 
desired,  and  seconded  with  a  good  number  of  < 
officers,  their  first  success  was  answerable  to  their  own  kfn 
and  they  possessed  themselveB,  partly  by  force  and  partly  I? 
stratagem,  of  the  city  of  Chichester ;  which,  being  enco 
with  a.  very  good  old  wall,  was  very  easy  to  be  ao  li 
with  the  winter,  they  might  well  think  i 
against  any  forcible  attempt  [which]  could  be  mada  ttpOB  ih^ 
And  no  doubt  they  had  heeu  so,  if  the  common  paofla  rf  Ik 
country  (out  of  which  their  soldiers  were  to  rise)  had  h&m  m 
well  ofiectcd  as  was  believed. 

23G.  But  before  they  could  draw  in  men  or  pniTtttOH  iat* 
the  city  the  earl  of  Essex  sent  sir  William  WalW,  wHii  hmm, 
foot,  and  cannon,  to  infest  them ;  who,  with  the  awiiliii  <f 
the  country,  quickly  shut  them  up  within  their  wsUiu  T^ 
witliin  the  town  were  easily  reduced  tu  stnita  thejr  «a«U  wt 
contend  with  ;  for,  besides  the  enemy  without,  uj^aiBat  vkidi 
the  walls  and  the  weather  seemed  of  equal  power,  aad  Iht 
small  stock  of  provisions  which  in  so  short  time  the;  w«a  aUt 
to  draw  thither,  they  had  canse  to  apprehend  their  fneait 
would  be  weary  before  their  enemies,  and  that  the  rjriw 
would  not  prove  a  trusty  part  of  the  garrisoa ;  and  tWr 
number  of  common  men  was  so  8:iiall  tliat  the  coataat 
duty  was  performed  by  the  officers  and  gentlemen  of  qsafilj, 
wtio  were  absolutely  tired  out.  So  that,  alWr  a  wa^  or  tn 
Hays'  siege,  they  were  compelled,  upon  uo  bettn'  artieb*  thn 
Dw-  ir- quarter,  to  deliver  that  city,  which  could  hardly  faa*«  hna 
taken  Irom  them ;  by  which  (with  the  lost  of  fifijr  or  ti 
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gentlemen  of  qnality,  and  officers  of  name,  whose  very  good  1643 
reputation   made   the   loss  appear   a  matter  of  absolute   and 
unavoidable   necessity)   the  King   found  that  he  was  not  to 
venture  to  plant  garrisons  so  far  from  his  own  quarters,  where 
he  could  not  in  reasonable  time  administer  succour  or  supply. 

237.  This  triumph  of  the  enemy  was  shortly  after  abated, 
and  the  loss  on  the  King's  part  repaired,  by  the  winning  of 
Ciceter,  a  good  town  in  Glostershire,  which  the  rebels  were 
fortifying,  and  had  in  it  a  very  strong  garrison ;  which,  being 
upon  the  edge  of  Wiltshire,  Barkshire,  and  Oxfordshire, 
shrewdly  straitenefl  the  King's  quarters.  The  marquis  of 
Hartford,  bringing  with  him  out  of  Wales  near  two  thousand 
foot  and  one  regiment  of  horse,  intended,  with  the  assistance 
of  prince  Rupert,  who  appointed  to  join  with  him  with  some 
regiments  from  Oxford,  to  take  in  that  town;  but,  by  the 
extreme  foulness  of  the  ways,  the  great  fall  of  rain  at  that 
time,  (being  about  Christmas,)  and  some  mistake  in  orders 
between  the  two  generals,  that  design  was  disappointed ;  and  J*&.  7* 
the  alarum  gave  the  enemy  so  much  the  more  courage  and 
diligence  to  provide  for  an  assault. 

238.  In  the  beginning  of  February  prince  Rupert  went  Jan.  31. 
upon  the  same  design  with  better  success ;  and  at  one  and  the 
same  time  storming  the  town  in  several  places,  their  works  not  Feb.  2. 
being  yet  finished,  though  pertinaciously  enough  defended, 
entered  their  line,  with  some  loss  of  men  and  many  hurt,  but 
with  a  far  greater  of  the  enemy;  for  there  were  not  so  few 
as  two  hundred  killed  upon  the  place,  and  above  one  thousand 
t4iken  prisoners,  whereof  Wameford  and  Fettyplace,  (two 
gentlemen  of  good  quality  and  fortune  near  that  town^,  and 
very  active  in  the  service,)  George,  a  member  of  Parliament 
who  served  for  that  borough,  and  two  or  three  Scotch  officers 
of  the  field,  (whereof  Carr  the  governor  was  one,)  were  the 
chief.  The  town  yielded  much  plunder,  from  which  the  un- 
distinguishing  soldier  could  not  be  kept  but  was  equally 
injurious  to  friend  and  foe;   so  that  many  honest  men,  who 

»  [Capt.  Warneford  *  of  Bibury '  (Warburion'g  note)  and  CoL  John  Fctti- 
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1643  were  imjiriiioned  by  the  rebels  for  not  concurring  with  thtM. 
found  themselves  at  liberty  and  andoii«  together :  utoi^ 
whom  John  Plot,  a  lawyer  of  very  good  Tvpntatiuu,  wm  mi. 
who,  being  freed  from  the  hard  and  liarbaroua  unpriEOtnticst  > 
which  he  had  been  kept,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  lam 
found  it  full  of  soldiers,  and  twelve  hundred  pounds  in  moerr 
taken  from  Ihenoe,  which  could  never  be  recnrcrtd.  tW 
prince  left  a  Etrong  garrison  there,  which  brought  jJuml  lU 
whole  country  into  coutribution  ;  which  was  a  great  m1i(|^ 
ment  to  the  King's  quarters,  which  now  withont  iatcn^lMi 
extended  from  Osford  to  Worcester  ;  which  imporUal  a?. 
with  the  other  of  Hereford,  and  those  counties,  had  Mnc  tiw 
before  been  quitted  by  the  rebels,  the  earl  of  Stamfprd  («!• 
was  left  iu  thoM  parts  by  the  earl  of  Essex)  being  calM  tfm 
thence,  by  the  growth  of  the  King's  party  in  OonmU,  ta  tb 
securing  the  West. 

{  33.  239.  We  remembered  before,  (when  the  marquis  of  HartM 
transported  himself  and  his  few  foot  into  Wales  from  Uliinid.) 
that  sir  Ralph  Hopton  and  the  other  gentlomet) 
before,  with  their  small  force,  consisting  of  aboat  ot 
horse  and  fifty  dragoons,  retired  into  0am wall, 
by  the  earl  of  Bedford  as  fit  and  easy  to  he  BuppmwJ  tf 
the  committees.  And  in  truth  the  committees  were  entinJt 
possessed  of  Devonshire,  and  thought  themselves  r«|naUT  wot 
of  Cornwall,  save  that  the  castle  of  Peudetmis  wa*  ia  tk 
custody  of  one  they  had  no  hope  of.  They  were  wAimtt 
into  Cornwall  by  sir  Bevil  Greenvill,  who  marchod  with  Um 
towards  the  vest  of  that  county  as  being  best  affected,  wbanlliT 
might  have  leisure  to  refresh  their  wearied  and  aliwiit  tiivl 
horse  and  men,  and  to  call  the  well  disposed  genlnr  tonethv: 
for  which  tliey  chose  Truro  as  the  fittest  place,  the  east  |iaft  it 
the  county  being  posseesed  by  sir  Alexander  Oamr  aai  v 
liichard  Duller,  two  members  of  the  House  of  OmiaMnii  n' 
active  men  for  the  settling  the  militia.  There  *■•  ia  tkn 
county,  as  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  a  wooilerftil  ud 
superstitious  reverence  towards  the  name  of  a  Parliaawnl,  iid 
a  pr^udice  to  the  power  of  the  Court ;  ^'ct  ft  £h11  a^oaaip*. 
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md  love  of  the  established  government  of  Church  and  State,  1643 
specially  to  that  part  of  the  Church  as  concerned  the  liturgj^ 
\T  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  was  a  most  general  object  of 
feneration  with  the  people  ;  and  tlie  jealousy  and  apprehension 
hat  the  other  party  intended  to  alter  it  was  a  principal 
idvancement  of  the  King's  service.  Though  the  major  and 
Qost  considerable  part  of  the  gentry  and  men  of  estate  were 
leartily  for  the  King,  many  of  them  being  of  the  House  of 
i^mmons,  and  so  having  seen  and  observed  by  what  spirit  the 
listemper  was  begot  and  carried  on,  yet  there  were  others  of 
lame,  fortune,  and  reputation  with  the  people,  very  solicitous 
or  the  Parliament,  and  more  active  tlian  the  other.  There 
¥a8  a  third  sort  (for  a  party  they  cannot  be  called)  greater 
ban  either  of  the  other,  both  in  fortune  and  number,  who, 
hough  they  were  satisfied  in  their  consciences  of  the  justice  of 
iie  King's  cause,  had  yet  so  great  a  dread  of  the  power  of  the 
?arlianient,  that  they  sat  still  as  neuters,  assisting  neither. 
5o  tliat  they  who  did  boldly  appear  and  declare  for  the  King 
/re re  compelled  to  proceed  with  all  wariness  and  circum- 
ipection,  by  the  known  and  well  understood  rules  of  the 
aw  and  justice,  and  durst  not  oppose  the  most  extravagant  act 
>f  the  other  side  but  with  all  the  formality  that  was  used  in 
ull  i)eace  :  which  must  be  an  answer  to  all  those  oversights 
tnd  omissions  which  posterity  will  be  apt  to  impute  to  the 
iCing  in  the  morning  of  these  distractions. 

240.  The  committee  of  the  Parliament,  who  were  entirely 
WHsessed  of  Devonshire  and  belieVed  themselves  masters  of 
Jornwall,  drew  their  forces  of  the  country  to  La[u]nceston,  to 
>e  sure  that  sir  Ralph  Uopton  and  his  adherents  (whose  power 
hey  thought  contemptible)  might  not  escape  out  of  their  hands. 
This  was  before  the  })attle  of  Edgehill,  when  the  King  was  at 
owest,  and  when  the  authority  of  Parliament  found  little 
>{)fx>sition  in  any  place.  The  quarter  sessions  came,  where 
liey  caused  a  presentment  to  be  drawn,  in  form  of  law, 
against  divers  men  unknown,  who  were  lately  come  armed 
nto  tliat  county  contra pacem  &c*  Though  none  were  named, 
ill    understood   who   were   meant ;    and  therefore  sir  Kalph 
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1648  Hopton,  who  well  understood  those  proceedings,  volantarily 
164a  &PP6ai'<^<)>  took  notice  of  the  presentment,  and  produced  thf 
Aug.  2.  commission  granted  by  the  Eling  under  the  Great  Setl  of 
England  to  the  marquis  of  Hartford,  by  which  he  was  con- 
stituted general  of  the  West,  and  a  commission  irom  las 
lordship  to  sir  Balph  Hopton  of  lieutenant  general  of  the  hone: 
and  told  them  he  was  sent  to  assist  them  in  the  defence  of 
their  liberties  against  all  illegal  taxes  and  impositionB.  Here- 
upon, after  a  full  and  solemn  debate,  the  jury,  which  conaisfeed 
of  gentlemen  of  good  quality  and  fortunes  in  the  country,  not 
only  acquitted  sir  Balph  Hopton  and  all  the  other  gentlemen 
his  companions  of  any  disturbance  of  the  peace,  but  dedurd 
that  it  was  a  great  favour  and  justice  of  his  majesty  to  send 
down  aid  to  them  who  were  already  marked  out  to  destruction : 
and  that  they  thought  it  the  duty  of  every  good  subject  t^ 
well  in  loyalty  to  the  King  as  in  gratitude  to  those  gentlemen, 
to  join  with  them,  witli  any  hazard  of  life  and  fortune. 

241.  As  this  full  vindication  was  thus  gotten  on  the  KingV 
part,  so  an  indictment  was  preferred  against  sir  Alexander 
Carew,  sir  Eicliard  BuUer,  and  the  rest  of  the  committee, '  fcr 
a  rout  and  unlawful  assembly  at  La[u]nceston,  and  for  riots  and 
misdemeanours  committed  against  many  of  the  King's  good 
subjects  in  taking  their  liberties  from  them  ; '  for  they  had 
intercepted  and  apprehended  divers  messengers  and  othen  of 
the  King's  i)arty,  and  employed  by  them.  This  indictment  and 
information  was  found  by  the  grand  jury,  and  thereupon, 
according  to  a  statute  in  that  case  provided,  an  order  of 
sessions  was  granted  to  the  liigh  shrief,  a  person  well  affected 
to  the  King's  service,  to  raise  the  posse  eomiiaius  fm  tiie 
dispersing  that  unlawful  assembly  at  La[u]nceston,  and  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  rioters.  This  was  the  rise  and  foundation 
of  all  the  great  service  that  was  after  performed  in  Cornwall. 
by  which  the  whole  West  was  reduced  to  the  King ;  for  by 
this  means  there  were  immediately  drawn  together  a  body  of 
three  thousand  foot,  well  armed,  (which  by  no  other  means  that 
could  have  been  used  could  have  been  done,)  with  which  air  Ralph 
Hopton,  whom  tliey   all  willingly  obeyed,  advanced   toward* 
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Lanfion  [Launceston] ;  where  the  committee  had  fortified,  and  1643 
from  theuce  had  Bent  messages  of  great  contempt  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  8ei>8ions  ;  for,  besides  their  confidence  in  their  own 
Cornish  strength,  they  had  a  good  body  of  horse  to  second  them 
upon  all  occasions  in  the  confines  of  Devon,  sir  George  Chudleigh, 
a  gentleman  of  good  fortune  and  reputation  in  that  county,  and 
very  active  for  the  militia,  being  then  at  Tavistock  with  five  or 
six  full  troops  of  horse,  raised  in  that  county  to  go  to  the  army 
but  detained  till  Cornwall  could  be  settled ;  and  upon  the  newH 
of  sir  Ralph  Hopton's  advancing,  these  drew  to  Litton  [Lifton], 
a  village  in  Devonshire,  but  within  three  miles  of  Lanson. 

242.  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  marched  within  two  miles  of  tlie 
town,  where  he  refreshed  his  men,  intending,  the  next  morning 
early,  to  fall  on  the  town.  But  sir  Richard  Buller  and*  his 
confederates,  not  daring  to  abide  the  storm,  in  great  disorder 
quitted  the  town  that  night,  and  drew  into  Devonshire,  and 
so  towards  Plimmoth  [Plymouth] ;  so  that  in  the  morning  sir 
Ralph  Hopton  found  the  gates  of  Lanson  open,  and  entered 
without  resistance.  As  the  submission  to  and  reverence  of 
the  known  practised  laws  had  by  the  shriefs  authority  raised 
this  army  within  very  few  days,  so  the  extreme  superstition  to 
it  as  soon  dissolved  it.  For  when  all  the  persons  of  honour  and 
quality,  who  well  knew  the  desperate  formed  designs  of  the 
other  party,  earnestly  pressed  the  pursuing  the  disheartened 
and  dismayed  rebels  into  Devon,  by  which  they  should  quickly 
increase  their  numlK^rs  by  joining  with  the  well  afiected  in  that 
large  and  populous  county  who  were  yet  awed  into  silence,  it 
was  powerfully  objected  that  the  shrief,  by  whose  legal  authority 
only  that  force  wns  dmwn  together,  might  not  lawfully  march 
out  of  his  own  county,  and  that  it  was  the  principal  privilege* 
of  the  train-bands  that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  march 
farther  than  the  limits  of  their  shire. 

243.  How  grievous  and  inconvenient  soever  this  doctrine  was 
discerned  to  be,  yet  no  man  durst  presume  so  &r  upon  the 
temper  of  that  })eople  as  to  object  policy  or  necessity  to  their 
notions  of  law.  And  therefore,  concealing  as  much  as  was 
possible  the  true  reasons,  they  pretended  their  not  following 
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1643  the  enemy  proceeded  from  appreheiiBion  of  their  strength  \\ 
joiiiing  with  sir  George  Chadleigh,  and  of  want  of  ammauitioL. 
(either  of  which  were  not  unreasonable,)  and  so  mardwd  to 
Salt- Ash,  a  town  in  Cornwall,  upon  an  arm  of  the  sea  vhkh 
only  divided  it  from  Plimmoth  and  Devon,  where  was  a  garrLiCo 
of  two  hundred  Scots ;  who,  upon  the  approach  of  sir  Balpb 
Hopton,  as  kindly  quit  Salt- Ash  as  the  others  had  Lamca 
before.  So  that  being  now  entirely  masters  of  Cornwall,  t^ 
fairly  dismissed  those  who  could  not  be  long  kept  together,  ud 
retired  with  their  own  handful  of  horse  and  dragoons  till  a  onr 
provocation  from  the  enemy  should  put  fresh  vigour  into  tbt 
county. 

244.  In  the  mean  time,  considering  the  caaualtj  of  tkw 
train-bands  and  that  strength  which  on  a  sudden  could  be 
raised  by  the  ^S9e  comitaiuSf  which,  though  it  made  a  gsUsnt 
show  in  Cornwall,  they  easily  saw  would  be  of  no  use  towardf 
the  quenching  the  general  rebellion  over  England,  they  entcnd 
upon  thoughts  of  raising  voluntary  regiments  of  foot;  iriiicb 
could  be  only  done  by  the  gentlemen  of  that  country  amoagit 
their  neighbours  and  tenants  who  depended  on  them.  Sir  Betil 
Gi*eenvill,  (the  generally  most  loved  man  of  that  county.)  tf 
Nicholas  Slanning,  the  gallant  governor  of  Flendenms  csitk, 
John  Arrundell,  and  John  Trevanion,  two  young  men  of  cicel- 
lent  hopes  and  heirs  to  great  fortunes  in  that  oounti^',  (iD 
four  of  them  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  so  brttcr 
informed  and  acquainted  with  the  desperate  humours  of  the 
advei-se  party,)  undertook  the  raising  regiments  of  voluBtecni 
many  young  gentlemen  of  the  most  considerable  &milies  of  the 
t'uunty  assisting  them  as  inferior  officers.  So  that,  within  a 
nliorter  time  than  could  be  expected,  from  one  single  obsD 
county  there  was  a  body  of  foot  of  near  fifteen  hundred  rsisei 
armed,  and  well  disciplined  for  action.  But  there  was  then  an 
accident  that  might  have  discomposed  a  people  which  had  doC 
been  very  well  prepared  toiKsrform  their  duties. 

2:15.  The  lord  Mohun  (who  had  departed  from  Yoi^  fitm  the 
King  with  all  profebsions  of  zeal  and  activity  in  hia  service)  had 
irom  the  time  of  the  first  motion  in  Cornwall  Sarhonia  to  jois 
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himself  to  the  King's  party,  staying  at  home  at  his  own  house,  1648 
ami  imparting  himself  eqaally  to  all  men  of  several  constitu- 
tions, as  if  he  had  not  heen  yet  sufficiently  informed  which  party 
to  adhere  to.  But  after  all  the  adverse  party  was  driven  out  of 
Cornwall,  and  the  fame  of  the  King's  marching  in  the  head  of 
an  army  ami  having  fought  the  battle  at  Edgehill,  (the  event 
whereof  was  variously  reported,)  without  acquainting  any  body 
with  his  intention,  he  took  a  journey  towards  London  at  the 
time  when  the  King  marched  that  way,  and  presented  himself  to 
his  majesty  at  Brainford  as  sent  from  sir  Ralph  Hopton  and  the 
rest  of  those  gentlemen  engaged  in  Cornwall ;  though  many 
men  believed  that  liis  purpose  was  in  truth  for  London  if  he  had 
not  then  found  the  King's  condition  better  than  it  was  generally 
believed.  Upon  his  lordship's  information  of  the  state  of  those 
western  parts,  and  upon  a  supposition  that  he  spake  the  sense 
and  desires  of  those  from  whom  he  pretended  to  come,  the  King 
f^ranted  a  commission  jointly  to  his  lordship,  sir  Balph  Hopton, 
sir  John  Barkley,  and  colonel  Ashbumham,  to  govern  those 
forces  in  the  absence  of  the  lord  marquis  of  Hartford ;  with 
which  he  returned  into  Cora  wall,  and  immediately  raised  a 
n^nnient  of  foot,  behaving  him[self]  as  actively,  and  being  every 
way  as  forward  in  the  advancing  the  great  business,  as  any 
man  ;  so  that  men  imputed  his  former  reservedness  only  to  his 
not  Wing  satisfied  in  a  condition  of  command. 

246.  On  the  other  side,  they  who  were  conceraed  in  that 
alteration  were  not  at  all  well  contented.  For  before,  those 
pentlemen  of  Cornwall  upon  whose  interest  and  activity  the 
work  depended  had  with  great  readiness  complied  with  the 
other,  both  out  of  great  value  of  their  persons,  with  whom  they 
ha<l  gcKxl  familiarity  and  friendship,  and  in  respect  of  their 
authority  and  commissions,  with  which  they  came  qualified  in 
that  country :  for  (as  was  remembered  before)  sir  Balph  Hopton  §  240. 
lind  a  commission  from  the  marquis  of  Hartford  to  be  lieutenant 
general  of  the  horse,  sir  John  Barkley  to  be  commissary  general, 
and  colonel  Ashbumham  to  be  major  general  of  the  foot; 
so  that  there  was  no  dispute  of  commands.  But  now,  the 
lord  Mohun's  coming  into  an  equal  command  with  any,  and 
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1343  tiupenor  to  tbose  who  thonglit  their  reputation  mid  iBlenri  li 
l>e  superior  to  his,  (for  he  bad  not  the  good  fortuM  to  fat  wj 
gracious  in  his  own  country,)  Find  this  hj  lua  uwn  lo&atatiM 
Hiid  iuterpoBitiou,  gave  them  some  indignation.  Bowenr.tUr 
public-heartednesa  and  joint  concernmeut  m  tbu  good  amm  w 
totally  suppressed  all  animosities,  or  indeed  indispcwitiiiB^  tlw 
a  greater  concurrence  could  not  be  desired  in  whatKwro  cmU 
contribute  to  the  work  in  hand  ;  so  that  they  not  iiiilj  [ii— iwl 
Cornwall  entire,  but  made  bold  iocurBious  into  I^ttod,  ra  t» 
the  walls  of  Flimmoth  and  Exciter',  though  the  SMwoo  aftW 
year,  being  the  deep  wiuter,  and  the  want  of  ammiiDiLiaB,  bnd 
them  to  retire  into  Cornwall,  the  repatntion  of  thar  haaf 
masters  of  that  one  county,  and  the  apprehension  of  what  tk^ 
might  he  shortly  able  to  do,  making  the  P»rli&iii«Dt  tkbt 
it  time  to  take  more  care  for  their  euppression.  And  thvnbn 
tliey  sent  their  whole  forces  out  of  Dorset  and  SoniRnct  to  jm 
with  those  of  Devon,  to  make  an  eutire  conqaest  of  ContwalL 

247.  With  these,  Rutlien  (a  Scotchman,  then  goremort/HB- 
iiioth)  advanced  into  Cornwutl  by  a  bridge  over  iho  TuMr,  W 
miles  above  Bait-Ash,  (where  he  had  before  endeavotind  to  faw 
hts  passage  by  water,  but  had  been  beaten  off  with  Iom,)  bmi 
mastered  the  guard  there ;  the  carl  of  Stamford  foUowiof  Nb 
two  or  three  days'  march  behind,  with  a  new  inipplj  of  i 
foot,  albeit  those  the  Scotchman  had  with  him  ware 
Buporior  to  those  of  the  King's,  which  npon  this  sadden  ini 
were  forced  to  retire  with  their  whole  stren^lt  to  Bw 
whither,  (foreseeing  this  storm  some  few  days  befor«  it  t 
they  had  again  snramoned  the  /wSM  eomilahtt,  which 
in  considerable  nnmbers. 

24S.  They  had  scarce  refreshed  themselves  tlieiv,  ami  jai 
tlieir  men  in  order,  when  Ruthen,  with  hia  hurev,  foot,  ui 
Uu,  iS.  r4iDnon,waeadvancedto  Liskard,  within  seven  in>]ei*orBodMD: 
from  whence  they  moved  towards  the  enenij  with  «D  aJMoin. 
knowing  how  necessary  it  was  for  them  to  6ght  b«tibn  the  tmi 
of  Stamford,  (who  was  at  that  time  come  to  LonaoB  with  ( 
otrong  party  of  horse  and  foot,)  should  be  able  to  joiii  with  tl* 
'  [Kieter  on  Nov.  j  i,  i  A.4 1,  and  Plytnouth  on  D«c  S.]         *  {akmm  l|j 
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rebels.  And  as  this  consideration  was  of  importance  to  hasten  I9tt 
the  one,  so  it  prevailed  with  the  other  party  too ;  for  Rutben, 
apprehending  that  his  victory,  (of  which  he  made  no  question,) 
would  be  clouded  by  the  presence  of  the  earl  of  Stamford,  who 
had  the  chief  com  ma  oil,  resolved  to  despatch  the  business  before 
he  came.  And  so  sir  Ralph  Eopton  (to  whom  the  other  com- 
missioners, who  had  a  joint  authority  with  htm,  willingly 
devolved  the  sole  command  for  that  day,  lest  confurion  of  orders 
might  beget  distraction)  was  no  sooner  known  to  be  drawing 
towards  him,  (to  whom  a  present  battle  was  so  necessary,  that 
it  was  resolved,  upon  all  disadvantages,  to  have  fallen  on  the 
enemy  in  the  town  rather  than  not  fight,)  bat  Ruthea  likewise 
drew  out  his  forces,  and,  choosing  his  ground  upon  the  east  side 
of  Bradock-Bown  near  Liskard,  stood  in  battalia  to  expect  the  Jan.  19 
enemy.  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  having  likewise  put  his  men  in 
order,  caused  public  prayers  to  be  said  in  the  head  of  every 
Aquadron,  (which  the  rebeb  observing,  told  their  fellows  '  they 
were  at  mass,'  to  stir  up  their  courages  in  the  cause  of  religion,) 
and,  having  winged  his  foot  with  his  horse  and  dragoons,  he 
advanced  within  musket-shot  of  the  enemy,  who  stood  without 
any  motion.  Then,  perceiving  that  their  cannon  were  not  yet 
come  up  from  the  town,  he  caused  two  small  iron  minion-drakea 
(all  the  artillery  they  had)  to  be  drawn  under  the  cover  of  little 
{larties  of  horse  to  a  convenient  distance  from  the  body  of  the 
enemies;  and  alter  two  Bhot[B]  of  those  drakes,  (which,  being 
not  discerned  and  doing  some  execution,  struck  a  great  terror 
into  them,)  advanced  with  his  body  upon  them,  and  with  very 
easy  contention  beat  them  off  their  ground,  they  havbg  lined 
the  hedges  behind  them  with  their  reserve,  by  which  they 
thought  securely  to  make  their  retreat  into  the  town.  But  the 
Cornish  so  briskly  bestirred  themselves,  and  pressed  them  so 
hard  on  every  side,  being  indeed  eicellent  at  hedge-work  and 
that  kind  of  fight,  ttiat  they  quickly  won  that  ground  too,  and 
put  their  whole  army  in  a  rout,  and  had  the  full  execution  of 
them  as  far  aa  they  would  pursue.  But  after  that  advantage 
they  were  always  more  sparing  than  is  usually  known  in  civil 
wars,  shedding  very  little  blood  after  resistance  was  given  over, 


ie4S  and  havitig  a  very  noble  and  CiirietiaD  BeOH  of  tbe  Iii«  d 
their  brethren :  insomuch  as  the  cominon  men,  wlieii  Ui*?  kw* 
Iwen  pressed  by  some  fiercer  officer  to  follow  the  psrcatio«i,b(n 
answered,  '  they  could  not  find  in  their  hearts  to  hurt  !»■  ■(■ 
had  nothing  in  their  bnnda.' 

249.  In  this  battle,  without  the  loss  ofa-ay  ol&eiTatv»a»,ati 
very  few  common  men,  they  took  twelve  liiuulrcd  »ai  My 
prieonera,  raoBt  of  their  coloars,  all  tlieir  cannun,  hi^Mg  fav 
brass  gniiti,  (whereof  two  were  twelve  pounders,)  aai  on»  W 
Baker,  all  tbeir  ammunition,  and  most  of  their  arms.  Bntka 
himself,  with  those  few  who  could  keep  pace  with  hiai,  tol  la 
Salt-Asb,  which  he  thought  to  fortify,  and  by  the  ui.-i|rhl)MriwDl 
of  Plimmoth  andassiataneeof  the  shipping  to  (lefeDiI,  *iulltM*iiT 
still  to  have  an  inHuence  upon  a  good  piirt  of  Comvatl.  Tl» 
earl  of  Stamford,  receiving  quick  adTertiseineut  of  tint  ddaL 
in  great  disorder  retired  to  Tavistock,  tn  preserve  tho  BlaaH 
parts  of  Devon  from  inoursiona.  Hereupon,  after  m  lekHa 
thankfigiying  to  Qod  for  this  great  victory,  (whiob  «M  skiat 
the  middle  of  Janaary,)  and  a  little  refreshing  tbetr  man  il 
Liskard,  the  King's  forces  divided  themselves.  Sir  Jdb 
Barklcy  and  rolonel  Ashbumham,  with  sir  Bevil  QmutUFt, 
sir  Nicholas  Slnuiiing'a  and  colonel  Trevaniou'a  Tolontuy  r*p* 
ments,  and  such  a  party  of  horse  and  dregoons  m  rmU  b* 
spared,  advanced  to  Tavistock  to  visit  the  enrl  or  Stani*^ 
Tlie  lord  Alohun  and  sir  lUIph  Hopton,  with  the  lend  Mabni 
and  colonel  Qodolphin's  volautary  regimejits  and  kubo  at  il* 
train-bands,  marched  towards  Salt-Aali  to  dislodge  BotbM: 
who  in  three  days  (for  there  was  no  more  between  hit  detnl  st 
Bradock-Down  and  his  visitation  at  StUt-Asb)  hHl  cmA  up  «oA 
works,  and  planted  such  store  of  cannon  apon  Um  MtriM 
avenues,  that  he  thought  himself  able,  with  the  beJp  of  a  px^ 
ship  of  four  hundred  tons,  in  which  wens  nxtom  |iiMa[i)  d 
cannon,  which  be  had  brought  up  the  river  to  the  my  uie  «t 
the  town,  to  defend  that  place  against  any  atrenir^  wm  liln  to 
l>e  brought  against  him.  But  he  i]iuckly  Inund  thkt  t^  mm* 
spirit  poFsessed  liia  enemies  that  drove  him  rixim  laikMiA,»M 
the  same  Uiat  possessed  his  own  nieu  wbeq  Hmj  Bed  bum 
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thence  ;  for  as  Boon  aB  the  CoroUh  came  up,  they  fell  upon  his  1643 
works,  and  in  a  short  time  beat  him  ont  of  them,  and  then  out  J*»-  " 
of  the  town,  with  a  good  e^ecntion  upon  them,  many  being 
killed,  and  more  drowned;  Hutben  himself  hardly  getting  into 
a  boat,  by  which  he  got  into  Plimmoth,  leaving  all  hie  ordnance 
behind  liim,  which,  together  with  the  ship,  and  sevenscore 
priEonera,  and  all  their  colours  which  had  been  saved  at  Liskard, 
were  taken  by  the  conquerors,  who  were  now  again  entire 
roasters  of  Cornwall. 

250.  The  earl  of  Stamford  hod  not  the  same  patience  to  abide 
the  other  party  at  Tavistock,  but  before  their  approfwh  quitted 
the  town  ;  some  of  his  forces  making  haste  into  Plimmoth,  and 
the  rest  retiring  into  Exciter.  And  bo,  though  the  old  super- 
stition of  not  going  out  of  the  county  again  disbanded  the  train- 
bands, the  Cornish  with  all  their  voluntary  forces  drew  into 
Devon,  and  fixed  quarters  within  less  than  a  mile  of  Plimmoth, 
and  kept  guards  even  within  musket-shot  of  their  line.  Sir 
John  Barkley  in  the  mean  time,  with  a  good  party  volant  of 
horse  and  dragoons,  with  great  diligence  and  gallantry  visiting 
all  places  in  Devon  where  their  people  were  gathered  together 
and  dissolving  them,  took  many  prisoners  of  name;  and  bo  kept 
James  Chidly  [Chudleigh],  the  m(^or  general  of  the  Parliament- 
forces,  from  raising  a  body  there,  which  he  industriously 
intended. 

251.  In  these  necessary  and  brisk  expeditions,  falling  upon 
Chagford  (a  little  town  in  the  south  of  Devon)  before  day,  the 
King  lost  Sidney  Oodolphin,  a  young  gentleman  of  incomparable 
parts ;  who,  being  of  a  constitution  and  education  more  delicate, 
and  unacquainted  with  contentions,  upon  his  observation  of  the 
wickedncFS  of  those  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  out  of  the  pure  indignation  of  his  soul  and  con- 
Kcience  to  his  country  Jiad  with  the  first^engaged  himself  with 
that  party  in  the  "West :  and  though  he  thought  not  fit  to  take 
command  in  a  profession  he  had  not  willingly  chosen,  yet  as  his 
advice  was  of  great  authority  with  aJl  the  commanders,  being 
always  one  in  the  council  of  war,  and  whose  notable  abilities 
they  bad  still  use  of  in  their  civil  transactioiu,  Bo  he  exposed  his 
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1643  person  to  all  action,  travail,  aud  hazard ;  and,  !>/  loo  forrud 
engaging  himself  in  tlib  last,  received  b.  mortal  tiltot  byftmubt 
u  little  above  the  knee,  of  which  h«  died  in  the  iuBtADt ;  Imriq 
the  ignominy  of  his  death  upon  a  place  which  could  u^rer  othfr- 
wiae  have  had  a  mention  to  the  world. 

252.  After  this,  which  happened  abont  the  «nd  of  Jafiiian', 
iti  respect  of  the  season  of  the  year  and  their  mat  of  uas- 
nition  finding  that  they  could  make  uo  impreeBioa  Kpn  At 
strong  holds  of  the  enemy,  they  retired  with  their  whole  Ana 
to  Tavistock  ;  where  Ihej  refreshed  and  rested  themselveaaiT 
days,  being  willing  to  ease  their  fast  frtenils  of  CorawBDMBHll 
as  was  possible  from  the  trouble  and  charge  of  their  littli  timj. 
The  diifiealtles  they  were  entangle  with  wer«  very  jiimUgillW. 
of  which  one  was,  that  the  West  was  so  entirely  poaaeaal  If 
the  enemy  that  they  could  have  no  correspondence,  or  >«<■<■ 
any  intelligence  from  the  Kiag,  not  one  meBseuger  in  ten  iftt^ 
ing  at  his  journey's  end.  Then,  though  the  justtM  and  J>^ 
of  the  cauee  added  much  power  to  particular  penmas  ia  iiMi| 
an  army,  yet  the  money  that  was  raised  for  the  mutiteBMMaHl 
payment  of  that  army  was  entirely  upon  the  r«pu1>li«ii,  atSt, 
and  interest  of  particular  men  :  and  how  long  thai  •priagvaiU 
[supply  those  streams  the  most  sanguine  amongst  (hem  could  M* 
presume.  But  the  want  of  ammoiiitiou  troubled  tlim  mutk  d 
all.  They  had  yet  bad  none  but  what  had  bern  t*lieB  aat  <t 
the  low  store  of  Pendennia  castle  and  what  they  hftil  wra  !■■■ 
the  enemy;  the  first  wanted  a  supply  for  its  o 
which  way  to  procure  that  supply  they  could  not  ii 
the  fear  and  apprehension  of  such  straits  agaioBt  which  Be|ii^ 
bable  hope  occoTB,  is  more  grievous  aud  ineupportKhlc  tlwB  MJ 
present  want. 

253.  In  this  instant,  as  if  sent  by  Providence,  n 
found   them  they  had   scarce   courage  to  hope  for. 
Carteret,  the  controller  of  the  King's  navy,  ia '  t]»e  bcginaiBgaf 
the  troubles,  (after  he  had  refused  to  have  comnual  in  iMr 

'  [Probably  early  in  FoUmuy,  the  ntwt  raubidg  OxfonI  oft  ttk.  ■» 
Mermriui  Aulieut,  pp.  91,  100.] 

'  ['  huviiig  in,'  Mlj.] 
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fleets),  had  withont  noise  withdrawn  himself  and  his  family  ont  1643 
of  England  to  Jarsey ;  and  being  there  impatient  to  be  quiet 
whilst  his  master  was  in  the  field,  he, transported  himself  into 
Cornwall  with  a  purpose  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse  and  to  engage 
in  that  service.  When  he  came  thither,  he  was  unanimously 
importuned  by  the  commanders,  after  they  had  acquainted  him 
with  their  hopeless  and  desperate  want  of  powder,  to  assist  them 
in  that  manner  that  the  many  good  ports  in  their  power  might 
be  made  of  some  use  to  them  in  the  supply  of  powder :  where- 
upon he  shortly  returned  into  France,  and  first  upon  his  own 
credit,  and  then  upon  return  of  such  commodities  out  of  Corn- 
wall as  they  could  well  spare,  he  supplied  them  with  so  great 
proportions  of  all  kinds  of  ammunition  that  they  never  found 
want  after. 

254.  In  the  mean  time,  when  they  were  clouded  with  that 
want  at  Tavistock,  some  gentlemen  of  Cornwall  who  adhered  to 
the  rebels,  and  were  thereby  dispossessed  of  their  country,  made 
some  overtures  that  a  treaty  might  be  entered  into,  whereby  the 
peace  of  those  two  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  might  be 
settled,  and  the  war  be  removed  into  other  parts.  They  who 
had  most  experience  of  the  humours  and  dispositions  of  the 
factious  party  easily  concluded  the  little  hope  of  peace  by  such 
a  treaty ;  yet  the  proposition  was  so  specious  and  popular  that 
there  was  no  rejecting  it ;  and  therefore  they  agreed  to  a  meet- 
ing between  persons  chosen  of  either  side  ;  and  the  earl  of 
Stamford  himself  seemed  so  ingenuous  ^  that  at  the  very  first 
meeting,  to  shew  their  clear  intentions,  it  was  mutually  agreed  Mar.  5. 
that  every  person  employed  and  trusted  in  the  treaty  should 

first  make  a  protestation  in  these  words : 

255.  *  I  do  lolemnly  vow  and  protest,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God, 
that  I  do  not  only  come  a  commiflsioner  to  this  treaty  with  an  hearty 
and  fenrent  desire  of  concluding  an  honourable  and  firm  peace  between 
the  two  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon;  but  also  will  to  the  utmott 
of  my  power  prosecute  and  really  endeavour  to  accomplish  and  effect  the 
same,  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means  I  poesibly  can ;  first,  by  maintaining 
the  Protestant  religion  established  by  law  in  the  Church  of  England, 
the  just  rights  and  prerogative  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  King,  the  just 

*  [*  ingenious,*  MS.] 
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IQ48  privil^ei  uul  freedom  of  FarliameDU,  Ingelber  vilh  tb*  JoM  rff^  mi 
Itbertj  of  tho  Bubject ;  uid  that  I  ud  without  way  ioMatiiM  (h;  timmtmt 
t)i»  onnktanil  war)  to  gftin,  or  bape  to  BdiniiOgo  myHtf  wHfc  tti  id 
nr  pergonal  esUits  of  nn;  (lenan  ■pb&tiu«rer,  or  nhlalalm  taej  aflM 
comnumd,  title  of  huDUur,  beneBt,  or  reward,  either  thm  lla  Xii^ 
iDkjeKty  or  eitber  or  botb  HouiwB  of  pBrliament 
tbia  I  taJce  in  the  preaence  of  Alniigbt;  God,  (•nil  M  I  it 
■aine  »t  hia  tribunal,  acoonliiu;  to  the  llterkl  aesse  uid  1 
foregoing  worda.  without  »ny  equi»oc»tion,  nie> 
evudon  whatsoever.     So  help  me  God.' 

256.  The  taking  tina  protestation  with  that  aolemBstf,  ■a' 
the  blesaed  Sacmroent  tbereupou,  made  even  tboae  «1»  Ufai 
expected  little  frnit  from  the  treat;  believe  that  man,  bMBjt* 
engaged,  would  not  be  liable  to  those  p&seions  &od  tSutaat 
which  usually  transported  tlutt  party,  and  to  to  bope  tlut  ■■* 
good  might  proceed  from  it.  And  therefore  tbp  King'*  [wlj 
were  easily  induced  to  retire  with  their  forces  iiilo  C^imtnll ; 
and  tlieroupDU  a  truce  and  cessation  wna  agreed  apnu,  tliat  iW 
treaty  might  proceed  without  interruption.  In  whicJi  tmtj, 
(the  same  continuing  beyond  the  e<q)iration  of  tlua  prvaitit  ttw 
1643),  wc  shall  for  the  present  leave  them,  thnt  wc  ntay  tak«i 
short  survey  of  the  northern  parte,  and  rctaeaibar  hj  wUl 
degrees  they  came  to  feel  the  calamities,  and  to  bar  Hkm 
burden  in  the  civil  war, 

257  When  the  King  left  Yorkshire,  hp  appoinl«l  air  Tbrasf 
Oleraham,  (at  the  desire  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  coontr,  aa  wm 
before  remembered '),  to  stay  in  York,  to  order  and  tnmiiw** 
those  forces  which  they  should  find  necessary  to  rUM  to  iMM 
themselves  from  the  ezcureions  of  Hull,  whence  yofing  Botbu 
infested  the  country  more  than  his  father,  who  WH  villisf 
enough  to  sit  still  in  his  garrison,  whence  he  believed  lie  raaU 
make  advantnge  upon  the  success  of  cither  party  :  and  tbcjr  vbs 
were  most  inclined  to  the  Parliament  (whereof  the  lord  Faitbt 
and  his  son  were  the  chief),  from  whom  the  King  wsi  an  far&m 
ex[)ectiiig  any  notable  mischieTe  tJuit  he  left  tbetn  all  at  tlMir 
own  houses  when  bo  went  thence,  and  might,  if  be  had  ihoqfhl 
it  requisite,  have  carried  them  away  prisoneni  «itb  bin,  »*w 
rather  desirous  to  look  on  tlian  eiignge  tKemselna  in  the  w, 
'  tBooV  V.  i  4«5-] 
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presuming  that  one  battle  would  determine  all  dilutes,  and  the  1643 
party  tliat  prevailed  iu  that  would  find  a  general  submission 
tbroughout  the  kingdom.  And  truly  I  believe  there  was  scarce 
oue  conclusion  that  liatli  contributed  more  to  the  continuance 
and  length  of  the  war,  than  that  general  received  opinion  in  the 
beginning  that  it  would  be  quickly  at  an  end.  Hereupon,  thei'e 
being  but  one  visible  difference  like  to  beget  distractions  in  the 
country,  which  was  about  the  militia,  the  King  appointing  it  to 
be  governed  and  disposed  by  the  commission  of  array,  and  the  Par- 
liament by  its  ordinance,  for  the  composing  [thereof]  the  gentle- 
men of  the  several  opinions  proposed  between  themselves  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  should  be  meddled  with,  but  that 
alt  should  be  contented  to  sit  still,  without  engagement  to  either 
party.  Tliis  seemed  very  reasonable  to  the  Parliament  party, 
who  were  rather  carried  away  with  an  implicit  reverence  to  the 
name  of  a  Parliament  (the  fatal  disease  of  the  whole  kingdom) 
than  really  transported  with  the  passion  and  design  of  the 
furious  part  of  it,  and  who  plainly  discerned  that  by  much  the 
greatest  part  of  the  persons  of  honour,  quality,  and  interest  in  the 
country  would  cordially  oppose  their  proceedings:  for,  besides 
the  lord  Fairfax,  there  were  in  truth  few  of  good  reputation  and 
fortune  who  ran  that  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King's  party 
thought  their  work  done  by  it  ;  for  they  having  already  sent 
two  good  regiments  of  foot,  the  one  under  colonel  John  Bellasis, 
younger  son  to  the  lord  viscount  Fatconbridge,  and  the  other 
undvr  sir  William  Pennyman,  and  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  the 
one  under  colonel  Duncombe,  the  other,  colonel  Gowre,  besides 
three  or  four  good  troops  of  horse,  and  the  King  being  at  that 
distance  tbat  they  could  not  send  him  farther  supply,  they 
thought  they  had  notliing  to  do  but  to  keep  the  country  in  such 
u  peace,  that  it  might  do  the  King  no  harm  by  sending  men  to 
the  earl  of  Essex  or  adhering  to  the  garrison  of  Hull ;  and  con- 
cluding as  the  other  did,  that  the  decision  between  the  King 
and  Parliament  would  be  at  the  first  encounter.  Upon  these 
delilx: rat  ions,  articles  were  solemnly  drawn  up,  consented  to,  1641 
and  subscribed,  by  the  lord  Fairfax  and  Harry  Bellasis,  the  heir  '^''  '* 
'  L"  whereof,' MS.] 


Id43  apparent  of  tlie  lord  Falcoiibridge,  who  were  llie  two  kj^;^ 
who  Berved  in  Parliameut  for  Vorkebire,  nearly  aUi«<!  tcgetkr. 
and  of  great  IdudaeBs  till  their  BevenJ  opinioiu  and  alhetva 
had  divided  Lhem  in  this  quarrel,  the  former  ftdhain^  la  Ik 
Parliament,  tlie  latter,  with  great  courage  and  K>brMtjr,  ta  ti( 
King. 

258.  With  them,  the  principal  peraoDH  of  either  party  H^ 
Bcribed  the  articles,  aud  gave  their  mutual  faiths  U>  «ach  atkr 
that  thej  would  observe  them ;  being  iudeed  no  oOmr  tiao  ■ 
eugagemeut  of  neutrality,  and  to  nesiet  neither  party.  Of  iB 
the  gentry  of  Yorkshire  there  were  only  two  dieaeait«n  oa  tb» 
Parliament  side,  yoong  Hotbam  and  air  EdwanI  Bbodo^vka 
though  of  the  better  quality,  was  not  so  mnch  known  or  es- 
Hidered  as  the  other.  But  they  quickly  found  secmtd*  moa^: 
for  the  Parliament  no  eooner  was  informed  of  this  tmuartica 
tlian  they  expressed  their  detestation  of  it,  and  gvntly  in  «anb 
(though  scorufully  in  matter)  reprehending  the  lord  Fair&i  ii>' 
1641  his  party  for  being  cozened  and  overreached  by  the  other,  iWj 
Oct.  4.  Jeciared,  '  that  none  of  the  parties  to  that  agrvt^inciit  had  in; 
authority  to  bind  that  county  to  any  such  n«ulTality  a*  <ni 
mentioned  in  that  sgreempnt,  it  being  a  peculiar  and  pnpa 
power  and  privilege  of  Parliament,  where  the  wholt>  lodj  J 
the  kingdom  is  represented,  to  bind  all  or  any  put  thanf. 
that  it  was  very  prejudicial  and  dangeroos  to  Iba  «Ur 
kingdom  tliat  one  county  should  withdraw  theiaaelvM  trtm 
the  aeHiatance  of  the  rest,  to  which  they  were  botuad  fajr  lav 
and  by  ceveral  orders  and  declarations  of  ParliaDMnl :  tW  ii 
was  very  derogatory  to  the  power  and  authority  uf  F 
that  any  private  men  sliould  take  upon  them  to  t 
execution  of  the  onliuance  of  the  militia,  declared  hf  botk 
Houses  to  be  according  to  law  aud  very  uecensary  kt  tlwt  timr 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  tbn  kiagAaa- 
And  therefore.'  they  said,  '  tbey  thought  themselvw  txMud  u 
conscience  to  hinder  all  further  proceedings  ODder  that  afTCv- 
ment ;  and  ordered  that  no  such  neutrality  Bhonld  \m  Amrrri 
in  that  county.  For  if  they  should  suffer  jtarticular  coontiM  ci 
divide  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdum,  it  wnaU  br  ■ 
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aeans  of  bringing  all  to  ruin  and  destruction.'  And  therefore  1643 
hey  further  declared,  that  '  neither  the  lord  FairfiEuc  nor  the 
^ntlemen  of  Yorkshire,  who  were  parties  to  those  articles,  nor 
iny  other  inhabitants  of  that  county,  were  bound  by  any  such 
igreement,  but  required  them  to  pursue  their  former  resolutions 
>i  maintaining  and  assisting  the  Parliament  in  defence  of  the 
common  cause,  according  to  their  general  Protestation  wherein 
;hey  were  bound  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  against  the 
particular  protestation  by  themselves  lately  made,  and  accord- 
ing to  such  orders  and  commissions  as  they  should  receive  from 
[X>th  Houfics  of  Parliament,  from  the  committee  of  the  Lords 
uid  Commons  appointed  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  or  from 
the  earl  of  Essex,  lord  general/  And,  lest  this  their  declaration 
should  not  be  of  power  enough  to  dissolve  this  agreement,  they  pub- 
lished their  resolution,  and  directed  that  master  Hotham  and  sir 
Edward  Rhodes  sliould  proceed  upon  their  former  instructions : 
and  ^  that  they  should  have  power  to  seize  and  apprehend  all 
delinquents  that  were  so  voted  by  the  Parliament,  and  all  such 
Dthers  us  delinquents  as  had  or  did  shew  themselves  opposite 
&nd  disol)edicnt  to  the  orders  and  proceedings  of  Parliament/ 

259.  Upon  this  declaration  and  vote,  not  only  young  Hotham 
fell  to  the  practice  of  acts  of  hostility  with  all  license  out  of  the 
garrison  at  Hull,  but  the  lord  Fairfax  himself,  and  all  the  gentle- 
men of  that  party  who  had  with  that  protestation  signed  the 
articles,  instead  of  resenting  the  reproach  to  themselves,  tamely 
submitted  to  those  unreasonable  conclusions,  and,  contrary  to 
their  solemn  promise  and  engagement,  prepared  themselves  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  war,  and  made  all  haste  to  levy  men. 

260.  Upon  so  gre^it  a  disadvantage  were  the  King's  party  in  all 
places;  who  were  so  precise  in  promises  and  their  personal  under- 
takings that  they  believed  they  could  not  serve  the  King  and  his 
cause  if  their  reputation  and  integrity  were  once  blemished,  though 
some  pailicular  contract  proved  to  his  disadvantage :  whilst  the 
other  exi)osed  their  honours  for  any  present  temporary  conveni- 
ences, and  thought  themselves  absolved  by  any  new  resolution  of 
the  Houses,  to  whose  custody  their  honour  and  ingenuity  was 
tx>mmitted.    The  present  disadvantage  of  this  rupture  was  greater 
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1643  to  the  King's  party  there  than  to  the  other.  For,  (besides  that 
iimiiy  who  coucuri^ed  with  them  very  frankly  and  solicitontk  in 
the  neutnility  separated  themselves  from  them  now  there  was* 
iieceusity  of  action)  they  liad  neither  money  to  raise  men  nor 
arms  to  arm  them  ;  so  that  the  strength  consisted  in  the  gentle 
men  themselves  and  their  retinue,  who,  by  the  good  afiectioiiflof 
the  inhabitants  of  York,  were  strong  enough  to  secure  one  another 
within  the  walls  of  that  city.  Tlien,  the  earl  of  Cumberluii 
ill  whom  the  cliief  power  of  command  was  to  raise  men  vA 
money  in  a  case  of  necessity,  though  he  was  a  person  of  entiR 
devotion  to  the  King,  was  in  his  nature  inactive,  and  utterly  on- 
expei  ienced  in  affairs  and  exigents  of  that  nature. 

261.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  party  was  strengthened 
and  enabled  by  the  strong  garrison  of  Hull,  whence  young  Ho- 
tham  on  all  occasions  was  ready  to  second  them  with  his  troop 
of  horae,  and  to  take  up  any  well  affected  person  who  was  sus- 
pected to  l)e  loyal ;  which  drove  all  resolved  men  from  their 
houses  into  York,  where  they  only  could  be  safe.      They  eoaU 
liave  what  men  more  they  desired  from  London,  and  both  ready 
money  from  thence  to  Hull  and  ordinances  to  raise  what  they 
would  in  the  county  to  pay  them.    Leeds,  Halifax,  and  Bradford, 
three  very  populous  and  rich  towns,  (which  depending  wholly 
upon  clothiers  naturally  maligned  the  gentry,)  were  wholly  tt 
their  disposition.     Their  neighbours  in  Lincolnshire  were  in  a 
body  to  second  them,  and  sir  John  Gell  was  on  the  same  behalf 
possessed  of  Dai'by  and  all  that  county,  there  being  none  that 
had  the  hardiness  yet  to  declare  there  for  the  King.     So  that  if 
sir  John  Hotham*s  wariness  had  not  kept  him  from  being  active, 
and  his  pride  and  contempt  of  the  lord  FairfisLX,  upon  whom  the 
country  chiefly  depended,  hindered  him  from   seconding  and 
assisting  his  lordship,  or  if  any  man  had  had  the  entire  conmiand 
of  those  parts  and  i'orces  to  have  united  them,  the  Parliament 
had  with  very  little  resistance  been  absolute  masters  of  all 
Yorktjihire,  and  as  easily  of  the  city  itself.      But  their  want  of 
union  in  the  by,  though  they  agreed  too  well  in  the  main,  gave 
the  King's  party  time  to  breathe,  and  to  look  about  for  their 
preservation.    Thereupon  they  sent  to  the  earl  of  NewoasUe  for 
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laistftnce,  offering,  if  he  would  march  into  Yorkshire,  thej  would  1648 
lin  with  him  and  be  entirely  commanded  by  him ;  the  earl  of 
■umberlfliid  willingly  offering  to  waive  any  title  to  command. 

262.  It  wus  before  remembered',  that  when  the    King  left 
'ork  he  hnd  sent  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  as  a  person  of  great 
ODour  and  intereet  in  those  parts,  to  be  governor  of  Newcastle,  1641 
nd  EO  to  secure  that  port  that  the  Parliament  might  neither  '' 

eize  it  nor  the  Scota  be  bribed  by  it  to  come  to  the  assistance 
f  their  brethren.  Which  commiasion  from  the  King  hta  lord- 
bip  no  sooner  executed,  without  the  least  hostility,  (for  that 
own  received  him  with  all  possible  acknowledgmenta  of  the  164J 
CingE  goodneBS  in  aending  him,)  but  he  was  impeached  by  the  ''■  '■ 
louse  of  Commona  of  high  treason.  From  bia  going  thither 
which  was  in  August)  till  toward  the  end  of  November,  the 
arl  sjient  his  time  in  disposing  the  people  of  Northumberland 
nd  the  bishopric  of  Durham  to  the  King's  service  and  to  a  right 
Luderstanding  of  the  matters  in  difTerence,  in  the  fortifying 
S'ewcastlc  and  the  river,  whereby  that  harbour  might  be  only  in 
he  King's  obedience,  in  raising  a  garrison  for  that  place  and 
>roviding  arms  for  a  farther  advance  of  the  cause.  Then  he 
)rovidcd  for  the  flBBiBtance  of  hia  friends  in  Yorkshire,  whose 
ondition  grew  every  day  more  desperate.  For  the  Parliament, 
inding  the  inconveniences  of  having  no  commander  in  chief  in 
liose  parts,  had  caused  their  generalissimo,  the  earl  of  Essex, 
o  send  n  commission  to  the  lord  Fairfax  to  command  all  the 
brcesof  Vurkshireand  the  adjacent  counties  in  chief*;  by  which, 
n  less  time  than  could  be  reasonably  imagined,  he  was  able  to 
Iraw  together  an  army  of  five  or  six  thousand  horse  and  foot ; 
lu  that  York  must  presently  have  been  swallowed  up. 

203,  But  in  the  beginning  of  December  the  earl  of  Newcastle 
narched  to  their  relief;  and,  having  left  a  good  garrison  in 
Newcastle,  and  fixed  such  small  garrisons  in  his  way  as  might 
«cure  his  communication  with  that  port,  to  which  all  his  ara- 

'    [Eonkv.S  385.1 

'  [Dii  Sejit.  ]7,  :64i,  PwIiameDt  ftpproved  th«  cl«etioit  of  Inrd  Fkiriu 
IS  (jeiieral  fur  the  county  (C<nnTnoru'  Joum.  II.  785)  ;   hw  oonnniMion  wm 
.r<k-re<l  dd  Nov.  3i  (Mukbam'a  Lift  of  T.  Fairfaa.  1870,  p.  66),  and  ha 
■eceived  it  un  Dec.  3  (BwAioorW,  III.  ii.  91).] 
VOL.  II.  H  h 
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1643  ntunition  wns  to  be  brought,  with  '  a  body  of  near  tiiree  thrniM^ 
foot  and  eis  or  seven  hundred  horse  and  dragoons,  witbont  ui 
encounter  with  the  enemy,  (though  they  hnd  t)tr(intm«d  U<«i.[ 
T>t«.  5  *.  he  entered  York,  liaving  l(>EBeQed  the  etieiuy'a  fetreuglli,  viiLki 
blood,  both  in  territories  end  men.  For  as  eoua  us  he  rairrti 
Yorkshiro  two  regimenta  raiaed  in  Richmooilfiliire  sod  CIcftlMil 
dissolved  of  themselveB,  having  it  yet  id  their  cluiiee  to  d>d!  A 
homo  or  to  leave  their  honaes  to  new  cuiDcrs.  Th«  cvl,  hdii 
now  master  of  the  north  as  far  as  York,  thought  rathn  of  fi*» 
ingan  army,  and  providing  money  to  pay  it,  than  of  nukiiifHf 
further  progress  in  the  winter;  and  therefore  BnfTored  tW  M 
Fairfax  to  enjoy  the  touthem  part  of  that  larg«  rick  cau^ 
till  the  spring  and  his  improved  posture  should  enable  Mm  U 
advance  :  yet  few  days  passed  without  blows,  !□  which  tlie  ht- 
liament  forces  had  usually  tbe  worst. 

264.  Shortly  after  the  earl's  coming  to  Tm-k,  ncvenl  Kiif 
repaired  to  him ',  whom  he  made  lieuteDont  general  of  hii  umt. 
wbo,  notwithstanding  the  unavoidable  *  prejudioo  tt  Vmt%  • 
Scotchman,  ordered  his  foot  with  great  wisdom  tLa 
the  charge  of  the  horse  being  at  the  same  time  < 
general  Goring,  wbo  by  the  Queen's  favour,  nrt-irillniliiwlinilt 
former  failings,  was  recommended  to  that  province,  mad  tpaii3^ 
applied  himeeir  to  action  :  so  that,  though  the  lord  Fair^  \*f 
Selhy  and  Cawwood,  both  within  a  small  distauce  (mai  VbA 
the  earl  was  absolute  master  of  the  6eld.  And  now  tlk*  Xtftt 
yielding  secure  footing  for  those  who  had  bi>e&  ntmMOMlib 
persecuted  for  their  obedience  to  tbe  King,  the  Qniin  kntf 
thought  of  returning  into  England. 

265.  Her  majesty  had  from  her  firet  going  into  IloUand  in/ 
terously  laboured  to  advance  tbe  King's  interest,  and  vnt  nrt 
great  quantities  of  armn  and  ammunition  to  Xewcastlc,  (tlMifk 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  Parliament  agents  in  those  parte  and  tk 
power  of  their  ahipa  too  much  of  it  was  iuterceplfd,)  wHh  sua* 

'  ('»ndwith.'M8.] 

■  (Gough  Yorksliire  MS.  ai  in  Bodl.  Libr-i  Vnr  jn.  TTiili'i  tlai™ 
p.  16  r.] 
'  rin  the  end  at  Ju.  or  beginning  of  Feb.    S«e  Xtrc.  Jaltn^  ^  'Jti 

•  [Tliis  weri  is  iubttiluteJ  for  ■  irrejwraUe.'] 
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considerable  sums  of  money,  and  good  store  of  officers,  who  by  1643 
the  connivance  of  the  prince  of  Aurange  came  over  to  6ei*ve 
their  own  King.  And  from  this  extraordinary  care  of  her  ma- 
jesty's, and  her  known  grace  and  favour  to  the  person  of  the  earl 
of  Newcastle,  who  she  well  knew  had  contracted  many  enemies  by 
the  eminency  of  his  devotion  to  the  King,  that  army  was  by  the 
Parliament  styled  the  Queens  army  and  the  Catholic  amiy^  thereby 
to  expose  her  majesty  the  more  to  the  rude  malice  of  the  people, 
and  the  army  to  their  prejudice;  persuading  them  that  it  consisted 
of  none  but  professed  Papists,  who  intended  nothing  but  the  extir- 
pation of  the  Protestants  and  establishing  their  own  profession. 

2G6.  About  the  middle  of  February  the  Queen  took  shipping  Jan.  19. 
from  Holland,  in  a  States'  man-of-war  assigned  by  the  piince  of 
Aurauge  with  others   for    her   convoy,  and   arrived  safely  in  Feb.  ao  \ 
Burlington  Bay  upon  the  coast  of  Yorkshire ;  where  she  had  the 
patience  to  stay  on  shipboard  at  anchor  the  space  of  two  days, 
till  the  earl  had  notice  to  draw  such  a  part  of  his  forces  that 
way  as  might  secure  her  landing  and  wait  on  her  to  York ; 
which  he  no  sooner  did,  (and  he  did  it  with  all  imaginable  ex- 
pedition,) but  her  majesty  came  on  shore,  and  for  the  present  Feb.  23. 
was  pleased  to  refresh  herself  in  a  convenient  house  upon  the 
very  key,  where  all  accommodations  wei*e  made  for  her  recep- 
tion ;  there  being  many  things  of  moment  to  be  unshipped  before 
she  could  reasonably  enter  upon  her  journey  towards  York. 

267.  The  second  day  after  the  Queen's  landing'.  Batten,  vice- 
admiral  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  (who  had  waited  to  intercept 
her  passage,)  with  four  of  the  King's  ships,  arrived  in  Burling- 
ton lioad ;  and,  finding  that  her  majesty  was  landed,  and  that 
^he  lodged  upon  the  key,  bringing  his  ships  to  the  nearest 
<lii^tance,  being  very  early  in  the  morning,  discharged  above  one  Feb.  13. 
hundred  cannon  (whereof  many  were  laden  with  cross-bar- shot) 
for  the  space  of  two  hours  upon  the  house  where  her  majesty 
was  lodged  :  whereupon  she  was  forced  out  of  her  bed,  some  of 
the  shot  making  way  through  her  own  chamber,  and  to  shelter 
herself  under  a  bank  in  the  open  fields.      Which  barbarous  and 

^   [The  fleet  bad  been  driven  back  by  Btorms  after  being  a  fortnight  at 
8<a  ]  '  [After  Ler  arrival.] 

11  h  2 
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leo  treasonalilc  act  was  so  much  tLe  more  odious  in  Uiat  llie  hr&» 
ment  never  so  far  took  uoticc  of  it  aa  to  disHVoir  it*;  taiht 
niHiiy  boUeved  it  was  very  pleasing  (o,  if  not  Gaiiuiui)d«l  W, 
them,  and  that  if  the  ships  hud  encountered  at  e«a  ttwy  «<i«U 
liave  ]eft  no  hazard  utirun  tu  have  destroyed  ber  maJMt;. 

268.  The  Queen  shortly  after  rL-movcd  to  York  ;  uid  lif 
King's  affairs  prospered  to  that  degree,  thnt,  «s  tlitt  e«rl  uf  No- 
castle  had  before  fixed  a  garrison  at  Newark  in  Nattit^fas*- 
sliire,  which  kept  the  forces  of  Lincoln  from  joiuiofr  ci)tir«Ijr  vilk 
'e1>.  17,  the  loi'd  Fairfax  and  hud  with  great  courage  besten  uS  a  tanti 
body  of  tbe  rebela  who  attempted  it,  so  he  now  aeul  Clwfa* 
(Ju[ve]ndisli,  the  younger  brother  of  the  ear!  of  Drrotultin,  *iti 
a  party  volant  of  horse  and  dragoons  into  Lincolnshire;  wbcn^ 
Murcli  33.  about  tbe  middle  of  Maruli,  be  aM^uulted  Grautliain,  a  m 
f^nri-ison  of  the  rebels,  which  he  took,  and  in   it  bImt«  ikra 

I  bundled  prieouer»,  with  all  their  officers, aruiB,  and  aauumili^ 

And  about  the  same  time,  sir  Hugh  Cbolmely,  w)m>  haA  4m> 
very  notable  service  to  the  Parliament,  and  oftcner  ildnlad  tW 
earl  of  Newcastle's  troops  (though  he  had  bucn  in  tmth  baniti 
to  that  party  mther  by  the  engagement  of  air  Jt^u  Uuth^ 
with  whom  be  bad  long  friendship,  than  by  liia  own  incIinataKl 
than  any  officer  of  those  parts,  very  frankly  rwotud  l«  Ui 
allegiance;  and,  waiting  ou  her  majesty  for  her  aunntnodf  hi> 
Mu,  [=[!],  pardon,  delivered  up  the  castle  of  Scarborough  (s  pUo  of  (nil 

Iiiupoi  tonce)  tu  tbe  King ;  tbe  comiuund  and  guvenimenl  vhmil 
was  again  by  tbe  carl  committed  to  him,  wluch  li«  duHJMflpri 
with  eouiago  and  singular  fidelity.  By  this  inraiiB,aiMl  tbowMC- 
cesses,  the  lord  Fairfax  quitted  Selby,  Cawwuod,  iumI  Tadcadtr. 
and  retired  to  I'urufret  and  Halifax  ;  whereby  the  mH  «ra»  spa 
tbe  matter  possessed  of  that  whole  large  couiity.aad  ao  aUa  Ib  ^4 
bis  neighbours.  This  was  the  statti  of  that  part  of  the  Narlk 
which  was  under  the  earl  of  Newcastle's  eommissiiMi :  fur  La»- 
cash ire,  Cheshire,  and  Shropshire  wore  in  a  worMt  ooaditMia;  d 
which,  aud  tbe  neighbour  counties,  it  will  bt-  aetne^rury  in  tJit  arst 
place  to  say  somewbat,  aud  of  those  first  which  lay  liutbcrt  tt- 
i  78.  2(j9.  We  have  said  before,  that  when  tbe  King  left  Skm»- 
'  [Ob  Mmh  10  Ibe  lioujo  of  Lords  orjertd  cnijuiry.    Jomrt.  X.  iff-l 
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bury,  and  marched  to  meet  the  earl  of  Essex,  (which  he  did  at  1643 
Edgehill,)  all  his  designs  being  to  come  to  a  battle,  and  the 
opinion  of  most  that  a  battle  would  determine  all,  he  was  to 
apply  all  the  strength  and  forces  he  could  possibly  raise  to  the 
increasing  his  army ;    so  that  he  left  no  one  garrison  behind 
him,   but  relied  upon   the  interest  and  authority  of  the  lord 
Strange,  (who  was,  by  the  death  of  his  father,   now  earl  of 
Darby,)  to  suppress  all  commotions  and  insurrections  which 
might  happen    in  the   counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire ; 
which  his  lordsliip  was  confident  he  should  be  able  to  do,  and 
was  then  generally  believed  to  have  a  greater  influence  upon 
those  two  counties,  and  a  more  absolute  command  over  the 
people  in  them,  than  any  subject  in  England  had  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  kingdom.     The  town  of  Shrewsbury,  and  that 
good  county,  (where  he  had  been  so  prosperous,  and  by  which 
the  people  were  more  engaged,)  he  intrusted  only  to  that  good 
spirit  that  tlien  possessed  it,  and  to  the  legal  authority  of  the 
shrieves  and  justices  of  the   peace.     And   it  fared   in   those 
counties  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  number 
of  those  who  desired  to  sit  still  was  greater  than  of  those  who 
desired  to  engage  of  either  party;  so  that  they  were  generally 
incline<l  to  articles  of  neutrality.     And  in  Cheshire,  the  active  164a 
people  of  both  sides  came  to  those  capitulations  with  as  much     ^*  ^^' 
solemnity  as  had  been  in  Yorkshire,  and  with  the  same  de- 
claration (so  much  the  same  that  there  was  no  other  difference  1643 
but  alterations  of  names  and   places)  were  absolved  from  the       *  ^' 
ol)servation    of  them.     And   then    sir   William    Bruerton,    (a 
gentleman  of  a  competent  fortune  in  that  county,  and  knight 
for  that  shire  in  Parliament,  but  most  considerable  for  a  known 
averseness  to  the  government  of  the  Church,)  bringing  with 
him  from  London  a  troop  of  horse  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
marclied  thither  to  protect  those  who  were  of  that  party,  and  J«n.  38. 
under  such  a  slielter  to  encourage  them  to  appear. 

270.  The  city  of  Chester  was  firm  to  the  King,  by  the  virtue 
of  the  inhabitants  and  interest  of  the  bishop  and  cathedral 
men,  but  especially  by  the  reputation  and  dexterity  of  Mr, 
Bridgeman,  son    to  the   bishop,   and  a  lawyer  of  very  good 
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1643  estimation,  who  not  only  informed  them  of  their  duties  ud 
encouraged  them  in  it,  hut  upon  hb  credit  and  estate,  both 
which  were  very  good,  supplied   them  with  whatsoeTer  w« 
necessary  for  their  defence ;   so  that  they  were  not  put  to  be 
honest  and  expensive  together.     But  as  they  had  no  garnsoo 
of  soldiers,  so  they  had  no  officer  of  skill  and  experienee  to 
manage  and  direct  that  courage  which  at  least  was  willing 
to  defend  their  own  walls ;   which  they  were  now  like  to  be 
put  to.     Therefore  the  King  sent  thither  sir  Nicholas  Byron, 
a  soldier  of  very  good  command,  with  a  commission  to  be  colonel 
general  of  Cheshire  and  Shropshire,  and  to  be  governor  of  Chester; 
who,  being  a  person  of  great  affability  and  dexterity  as  well  ti 
martial  knowledge,  gave  great  life  to  the  designs  of  the  well 
affected  there,  and,  with  the  encouragement  of  some  gentlemen 
of  North  Wales,  in  a  short  time  raised  such  a  power  of  hone 
and  foot  as  made  often  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  sometimes  with 
notable  advantage,   never   with   any  signal  loss ;    so  that  sir 
\yilliam  Bruerton  fortified  Nantwich,  as  the  King's  party  did 
Chester:    from  which   garrisons,  (which  contained  both  their 
forces,)  they  contended  which  should  most  prevail  upon,  that  is 
most  subdue,  the  affections  of  the  county  to  declare  for  and  join 
with  them.     But  the  fair  expectation  of  Cheshire  was  clouded  by 
the  storms  that  arose  in  Lancashire,  where  men  of  no  name  and 
contemned  interest,  by  the  mere  credit  of  tho  Parliament  and 
frenzy  of  the  people,  on  a  sudden  snatched  that  large  and  popu- 
lous county  from  their  devotion  to  the  great  earl  of  Darby. 

271.  The  town  of  Manchester  had  from  the  beginning  (out 
of  that  factious  humour  which  possessed  most  corporations,  and 
th(^  pride  of  their  wealth)  opposed  the  King  and  declared 
magisterially  for  the  Parliament.  But  as  the  migor  part  of 
tlio  county  consisted  of  Papists,  of  whose  insurrections  they 
had  made  such  use  in  the  beginning  of  the  Parliament,  when 
they  had  a  mind  to  alarm  the  people  with  dangers,  so  it  was 
confidently  believed  that  there  was  not  one  man  of  ten 
throughout  that  province  who  meant  not  to  be  dutiful  and 
loyal  to  the  King  :  yet  the  restless  spirit  of  the  seditious  party 
was  so  sedulous  and  industrious,  and  every  one  of  the  party  so 
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eady  to  be  engaged  and  punctually  to  obey,  and  on  the  other  1643 
and  the  earl  of  Darby  so  unactive,  and  through  greatness  of 
lind  po  uncomplying  with  those  who  were  fuller  of  alacrity 
nd  would  have  proceeded  more  vigorously  against  the  enemy, 
r  through  fear  bo  confounded,  that,  instead  of  countenancing 
he  King's  party  in  Chesliire,  which  was  expected  from  him, 
he  earl  insensibly  found  Lancashire  to  be  almost  possessed 
gainst  him  ;  the  rebels  every  day  gaining  and  fortifying  all 
he  strong  towns,  and  surprising  his  troops,  without  any  con- 
iderable  encounter.  And  yet,  so  hard  was  the  King's  condition, 
hat,  thougli  he  knew  those  great  misfortunes  proceeded  from 
rant  of  conduct  and  of  a  vigorous  and  expert  commander,  he 
hought  it  not  safe  to  make  any  alteration,  lest  the  earl  might 
e  provoked,  out  of  disdain  to  have  any  superior  in  Lancashire, 
3  manifest  how  much  he  could  do  against  him,  though  it 
ppeared  he  could  do  little  for  him.  Yet  it  was  easily  dis- 
emed  that  his  ancient  power  there  depended  more  upon  the 
?ar  than  love  of  the  people,  there  being  very  many  now  in 
his  time  of  liberty  engaging  themselves  against  the  King  that 
hey  might  not  be  subject  to  that  lord's  commands. 

272.  However,  the  King  committing  Lancashire  still  to  his 
)rdtfhip'8  care  (whose  fidelity,  without  doubt,  was  blameless, 
hatever  his  skill  and  courage  was,)  he  sent  the  lord  Capel  to  Apr.  6'. 
hrewsbury,  with  a  commission  of  lieutenant  general  of  Shrop- 
liire,  Cheshire,  and  North  Wales ;  who,  being  a  person  of 
reat  fortune  and  honour,  quickly  engaged  those  parts  in  a 
heerful  association,  and  raised  a  body  of  horse  and  foot,  that 
ave  bir  Wiljiam  Bruerton  so  much  trouble  at  Nantwich  that 
be  garrison  at  Chester  had  breath  to  enlarge  its  quarters  and 
)  provide  for  its  own  security ;  though  the  enemy  omitted  no 
[tport unity  of  infesting  them,  and  gave  them  as  much  trouble 
s  was  i)ossible.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  but  sir  William 
Tuerton  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  that  party,  (albeit  their 
lu  cat  ion  and  course  of  life  had  been  very  different  from  their 
resent   engagements,  and  for  the   most  part  were  very  un- 

^  [Confirmation  by  the  King  of  a  commission  granted  by  prince  Rupert 
\  Apr.  4.     Bl.ick's  Docquets  of  Ltttert  Patent  1642-6,  pp.  24.  57.] 
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1648  promising  to  matters  of  coDrage,  and  therefore  vera  too  mtA 
contemned  enemiea,}  executed  their  coininands  witli  mtaUt 
aohriety  and  itidefattgnble  industry,  (virtues  not  t*>  well  piac- 
liaed  in  the  King's  qunrters,)  insomueh  aa  the  brit  MUim 
who  encountered  with  them  had  no  cause  to  dexpine  thrm.  ti 
is  true,  they  hud  no  other  straits  and  difficultii.'s  la  «tni^ 
with  than  what  proceeded  from  their  enemy,  being  olwtyi  rap- 
plied  with  money  to  pay  their  soldiers  and  with  arntt  to  tm 
them ;  whereby  it  was  in  their  power  not  to  gritrre  and  cpfma 
the  people  ;  atid  thereby  (besidcB  tho  spirit  of  fartMH  ibtf 
much  governed)  the  common  people  were  more  d^vobd  l» 
them,  and  gave  tliem  all  intelligence  of  what  might  caaeen 
them.  \Vhereaa  they  who  were  i]itruEte<l  to  govcm  the  Kia^i 
affairs  had  intolerable  difficulties  to  pass  through,  bung  U 
raise  men  without  money,  to  arm  them  withont  weKponi,  (tkl 
is,  they  had  no  magazine  to  supply  them,)  and  to  Iceefi  thm 
together  without  pay;  so  that  the  country  wbm  hoth  le  faal 
and  clothe  the  soldier,  which  ijuickly  inclined  them  to  r 
only  the  burden  and  forget  the  quarrel. 
]  273.  And  the  diEFerence  in  the  temper  of  the  c 
!  of  both  sides  was  bo  great,  that  they  who  incltnrd  I0  the 
',  Parliament  left  nothing  unperformed  tlmt  might  advum  iW 
cause,  and  were  incredibly  vigilant  and  industtioa*  in  ms 
and  hinder  whatsoever  might  promote  the  King's  ;  whcnw 
they  who  wished  well  to  him  thought  they  had  pofOfBtd 
their  duty  in  doing  so,  and  that  they  had  done  mongti  far  bai 
that  they  had  done  nothing  agiunet  him. 

274.  Though,  by  this  sending  the  lord  Capet,  tboae  ranatw 
of  Shropshire  and  Cheehire,  with  tlie  assbtanoe  of  Volk 
Wales,  kept  those  parts  so  near  their  obedience  thftt  Ifciit 
disobedience  was  not  yet  pernicious  to  the  King  in  Msdilf 
assistance  to  the  earl  of  Esses  against  his  nu^nity  or  tp  iW 
lord  Fairfax  against  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  yet  ifauM  (xnutia 
which  lay  in  the  lino  between  Oxford  and  York  wets,  itpoa  ll» 
matter,  entirely  possessed  by  the  enemy.  The  garriaod  of 
Northampton  kept  that  whole  county  in  obedience  to  lb 
Parliament,  save  that  from  Banbury  the  adjaceul  paritJiM  vo* 
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tt>rc«'(l  to  liring  some  contriltution  tliithci".  In  \Var\vick>liin'  1643 
the  King  had  no  footing;  the  castle  of  Warwick,  the  city  of 
Coventry,  and  his  own  castle  of  Killingworth,  being  fortified 
against  him.  The  lord  Grey,  son  to  the  earl  of  Stamford,  had 
the  command  of  Leicestershire,  and  had  put  a  garrison  into 
Leicester.  Darbyshire,  without  any  visible  party  in  it  for  the 
King,  was  under  the  power  of  sir  John  Gell,  who  had  fortified 
Darby.  And  all  these  counties,  with  Staffordshire,  were  united 
in  an  association  against  the  King,  under  the  command  of  the 
lord  Brook,  who  was  by  the  earl  of  Essex  made  general  of  that 
association ;  a  man  cordially  disaffected  to  the  government  of 
the  Church,  and  upon  whom  that  party  had  a  great  dependence. 
This  association  received  no  other  interruption  from  or  fo»  the 
King  than  what  colonel  Hastings  gave ;  who,  being  a  younger 
son  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  had  appeared  eminently  for  the 
King  from  the  beginning,  having  raised  a  good  troop  of  horse 
with  the  first,  and  in  the  head  thereof  charged  at  Edgehill. 

275.  After  the  King  was  settled  at  Oxford,  colonel  Hastings, 
with  his  own  troop  of  horse  only  and  some  loose  oflScers  which 
he  easily  gathered  together,  went  with  a  commission  into 
Leicestershire  of  colonel  general  of  that  county,  and  fixed 
himself  at  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, his  father,  who  was  then  living;  which  he  presently 
fortified ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  by  his  interest  there 
raised  so  good  a  party  of  horse  and  foot  that  he  maintained 
many  skirmishes  with  the  lord  Grey :  the  King's  service  being 
the  more  advanced  there  by  the  notable  animosities  between 
the  two  families  of  Huntingdon  and  Stamford,  between  whom 
the  county  was  divided  passionately  enough,  without  any  other 
(juarrel.  And  now  the  sons  fought  the  public  quarrel  with 
their  private  spirit  and  indignation.  But  the  King  had  the 
advantage  in  his  champion,  the  lord  Grey  being  a  young  man, 
of  no  eminent  parts,  and  only  backed  with  the  credit  and 
authority  of  the  Parliament,  whereas  colonel  Hastings,  (though 
a  younger  brother,)  by  his  personal  reputation  had  supported 
liis  decaying  family,  and  by  the  interest  of  his  family,  and  the 
affection  that  people  bore  to  him,  brought,  no  doubt,  an  addition 
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i-f-fcj  ::  TiiTrr  :■:  :!■*  Trrr  cause:  inscmach  as  he  not  onlv  defended 
lliiT^'.:  Ai-ii::*':  tLe  ::rc^«  of  the  Parliament  in  Leicestenlure, 
: -".  iL'H,.:;r:oi  ?:r  J-jhn  Gell  in  Darbvehire,  and  fixed  some 
;.:LTTzi-ri.:  z-rrj^.i^  in  Staffortl shire. 

27"?.  Alii:::  tLe  fame  time,  some  gentlemen  of  that  coontr, 
r-Tli-rr  w-r'.l  afr»::ed  than  wrll  advised,  before  they  were  well 
Ft : .  rn :  :ijL  T  r ;  vilr'l  to  giD  through  their  work,  seized  [on']  the  CloBe 
ii.  'L'zi'.'iz.r.rA  :Vr  the  King;  a  place  naturally  strong,  and 
dr:e::ic«i  with  a  mout  and  a  very  high  and  thick  wall ;  which 
i::  tLe  ir.:a:i>:y  of  the  war  was  thought  a  good  fortification.  To 
?>:ppre?>«  this  growiog  force  within  the  limits  of  his  apsociatiou 
t}.c  lord  Br<»k  advanced  with  a  formed  body  of  horse,  foot,  and 
ca:iLi:'n.  ptrt  drawn  from  the  earl  of  Essex's  army,  and  the  rest 
out  of  tlie  garrisons  of  Cu  vent  it  and  Warwick ;  and,  without 
any  re-rirtance.  entered  the  city  of  Leitchfield,  which,  being 
uufortitied.  was  open  to  all  comers.  The  number  in  the  Cluee 
was  not  great,  nor  their  provisions  snch  as  should  have  been, 
and  vor\'  Wf  11  might  have  l)een.  made ;  so  that  he  made  no  doubt 
of  l^>eing  speedily  master  of  it,  sir  John  Gell  having  brou^t 
uj)  a  good  addition  of  i*treugth  to  him  from  Darby.  He  wu 
ro  far  from  apprehending  any  danger  from  the  besieged  that 
hiiu'-elf  lodged  in  a  house  within  musket-shot  of  the  Close; 
March  a.  where,  the  wevy  day  he  meant  to  assault  it»  sitting  in  his 
chamber,  and  the  ^-indow  open,  he  was  from  the  wall  of  the 
Close  by  a  common  soldier  shot  with  a  musket  in  the  eye,  of 
which  he  instantly  died  without  [a]  word. 

277.  There  were  many  discourses  and  observations  upon  his 
deatli,  that  it  should  be  upon  St.  Chad's  day,  (being  the 
[second]  day  of  [March*],)  by  whose  name,  (being  a  bishop 
shortly  after  the  first  planting  of  Christianity  in  this  island,)  that 
church  had  been  anciently  called.  And  it  was  reported  that 
in  his  prayer  that  very  morning,  (for  he  used  to  pray  publicly, 
though  his  chaplain  were  in  the  presence,)  he  wished,  •  that  if 
the  cause  he  were  in  were  not  right  and  just,  he  might  be 
presently  cut  off.*  They  who  were  acquainted  with  him  be- 
lieved him  to  be  well  natured  and  just,  and  rather  seduced  and 
>  [•  of.*  MS.]  »  ['being  the  p/aiOr]  day  of  February,'  lia] 
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corrupted  in  his  understanding  than  perverse  and  malicious.  1618 
Whether  his  passions  or  conscience  swayed  him,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  those  who  could  have  been  with  most  difficulty 
reconciled  to  the  government  of  the  Church  or  State  :  and 
therefore  his  death  was  looked  upon  as  no  ill  omen  to  peace, 
and  was  exceedingly  lamented  by  that  party,  which  had  scarce 
a  more  absolute  confidence  in  any  man  than  in  him.  However, 
it  brought  not  that  relief  to  the  besieged  in  the  Close  as  was 
believed  it  would;  for  the  same  forces,  under  sir  John  Gell, 
proceeded  so  vigorously  in  the  work,  and  they  within  so  faintly 
or  unskilfully,  that  without  any  of  that  distress  which  men 
thought  it  might  bear,  and  which  it  did  within  a  short  time 
after  bear  against  the  King  *,  the  place  was  yielded  without  March  5. 
other  conditions  than  of  quarter ;  by  which  many  persons 
became  prisoners,  of  too  good  quality  to  have  their  names 
remembered. 

278.  By  this  prize,  the  spirits  of  that  party  were  much 
exalted,  and  the  King's  party  in  those  parts  as  much  cast 
down.  Yet  some  gentlemen  betook  themselves  to  the  town  of 
Stafford,  and  having  too  much  declared  for  the  King,  when 
they  thought  Leitchfield  would  have  been  of  strength  to  secure 
them,  to  hope  to  live  unhurt  at  their  houses,  resolved  to 
defend  that  place ;  against  which  the  triumphant  Gell  drew 
his  late  fleshed  troops.  But  the  earl  of  Northampton,  (who 
intended  the  relief  of  Leitchfield,  if  they  had  had  any  patience 
to  expect  it,)  with  a  strong  party  of  horse  and  dragoons  from 
his  garrison  of  Banbury  came  seasonably  to  their  succour,  and 
put  himself  into  the  town ;  and  the  same  night  beat  up  a 
quarter  of  the  enemy's,  in  which  he  killed  and  took  above  one 
hundred  of  their  horse.  Sir  John  Gell  retired  so  far  as  to 
meet  with  sir  William  Bruerton,  who,  from  Nantwitch,  was 
coming  to  join  with  him  for  the  subduing  of  Stafford  ;  and, 
liaving  done  that,  resolved  to  march  in  a  body  for  the  clearing 
the  other  counties.  When  they  were  joined,  being  near  3000 
foot  and  horse,  with  a  good  train  of  artillery,  they  moved  back 

*  [It  endured  a  ten  days'  siege  before  its  sanrender  to  prince  Bapert  on 
A  pr.  20  in  the  same  year.] 
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1643  towards  Stafford,  imagining  the  earl  of  Northampton  would 
meet  them  without  the  walls :  and  it  bo  fell  ont ;  for  the  earl 
no  sooner  heard   that  the  rehels  were  drawing  towards  the 
town,  hut  he  drew  out  his  party  to  encounter  them,  imagining 
it  could  1>e  only  Gell,  whose  numhera  he  understood,  and  whow 
courages  he  much  undervalued. 
March  19.      279.  It  was  on  a  Sunday,  ahout  the  middle  of  March,  when, 
in  the  afternoon,  he  marched  out  of  Stafford ;  his  party  conEist- 
ing  of  horse  and  dragoons  and  some  few  foot,  the  whole  number 
heing  under  one  thousand,  and  found  the  enemy  in  very  good 
order,  expecting  them  upon  a  plain  called  Hopton-heath,  some 
two  miles  from  Stafford.     Though  the  numher  was  more  thtn 
douhle   to  the  earVs,   yet  the  heath  seeming  very  fiiir,  the 
hreadth  of  it  being  more  than  musket-shot  from  enclosure  00 
each  side,  and  the  number  of  his  horse  being  at  least  equal  to 
the  other,  he  resolved  to  charge  them  ;  and  accordingly  did  it 
with  so  good  success  that  he  totally  routed  that  part  of  their 
horse  ;  and  rallying  again  his  men,  he  charged  the  other  part 
of  their  horse,  which  stood  more  in  shelter  of  their  foot,  and  so 
totally  routed  and  dispersed  them  that  the  enemy  had  scarce 
a  horse  lefb  upon  the  field,  and  took  likewise  from  them  eight 
pieces  of  cannon. 

280.  In  this  second  charge  the  earl  of  Northampton,  being 
engaged  on  the  execution  very  near  or  amongst  their  foot,  had 
his  horse  killed  under  him.  80  that  his  own  horse  (according 
to  their  unhappy  practice)  with  too  much  fury  paraning  the 
chase,  he  was  left  encompassed  by  his  enemy,  so  that  what  his 
behaviour  was  afterwards,  and  their  carriage  towards  him,  can 
be  known  only  by  the  testimony  of  the  rebels ;  who  confe&wd 
that,  after  he  was  on  his  feet,  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  the 
colonel  of  foot  who  made  first  haste  to  him,  and  that  after  hi« 
headpiece  was  stricken  off  with  the  butt-end  of  a  musket,  they 
offered  liim  quarter,  wliich  they  say  he  refused,  answering,  that 
'  he  pcoraed  to  take  quarter  from  such  base  rogues  and  rebels 
aa  they  were.*  After  which,  he  was  slain  by  a  blow  with  a 
halbeii;  on  the  hinder  pai-t  of  his  head,  receiving  at  the  same 
time  another  deep  wound  in  his  face. 
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• 

All  this  time  the  enemy's  foot  stood,  which  (after  their  1643 
were  dispersed)  sir  Thomas  Byron,  who  commanded  the 
of  Wales's  regiment,  (a  gentleman  of  great  courage  and 

good  conduct,)  charged  with  good  execution.  But  the 
:ame  on  apace,  and  the  field  which  they  thought  so  fair 
iind  full  of  coal-pits  and  holes  dangerous  for  their  horse  ; 
;  they  thought  fit  to  forbear  farther  action  till  they  might 
lie  morning's  light,  and  stood  all  that  night  in  the  field, 
the  morning  appeared,  there  was  no  enemy  to  be  seen. 
3  soon  as  the  fight  ended,  and  the  night  drew  on,  that 
ere  unperceived,  they  had  left  the  field,  in  hope  that  their 
•ed  horse  would  find  them  in  quarters  more  remote  from 
mger.  But  the  victorious  party  was  so  harassed  with 
md  tired  with  the  fight,  so  cast  down  with  the  loss  of 
general,  and  so  destitute  of  officers  to  direct  and  command 
vas  to  be  next  done,  (for  the  lord  Compton,  the  earl's  eldest 
id  received  a  shot  in  the  leg,  sir  Thomas  Byron  a  shot 
thigh,  whereby  they  were  not  able  to  keep  the  field,  and 
other  officers  hurt,)  that  they  retired  to  refresh  them- 
at  Stafford,  after  they  had  taken  the  spoil  of  the  field 
iried  their  dead. 

.  In  this  fight,  which  was  sharp  and  short,  there  were 
and  taken  ])risoner8  of  the  Parliament  party  above  200, 
ore  than  that  number  wounded  ;  for  the  horse  charging 

their  foot,  more  were  hurt  than  killed.     Eight  pieces  of 

anuon  and  most  of  their  ammunition  was  likewise  taken. 

3  carl's  party  were  slain  but  25,  whereof  there  were  two 

us,  some  inferior  officers,  and  the  rest  common  men ;  but 

ware  as  many  hurt,  and  those  of  the  chief  officers.     They 

ud  all  tiie  ensigns  of  victory  but  their  general,  thought 

'Ives  undone ;  whilst  the  other  side,  who  had  escaped  in 

ght,  and  made  a  hard  shift  to  carry  his  dead  body  with 

hardly  believed  they  were  losers  : 

£t,  velut  sequali  bellatum  aorte  fainet, 
Coinpoait  cum  classe  virum 

.  The  truth  is,  a  greater  victory  had  been  an  unequal 
pense  for  a  less  loss.     He  was  a  person  of  great  courage, 
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1643  honour,  and  fidelity,  and  not  well  known  till  his  evemng, 
liaving,  in  the  ease  and  plenty  and  luxury  of  that  too  happy 
time,  indulged  to  himself  with  that  license  which  was  tlieii 
thought  necessary  to  great  fortunes :  hut  from  the  beginiUDg 
of  these  distractions,  as  if  he  liad  been  awakened  out  of  a 
lethargy,  he  never  proceeded  with  a  lukewarm  tem{>er.  Before 
the  standard  was  set  up,  he  appeared  in  Warwickshire  agiinst 
the  lord  Brook,  and  as  much  upon  his  own  reputation  as  tlK 
justice  of  the  cause,  (which  was  not  so  well  then  understood,) 
discountenanced  and  drove  him  out  of  that  county ;  aftervirdi 
took  the  ordnance  from  Banbury  castle,  and  hrought  themtoUie 
King.  As  soon  as  an  army  was  to  be  raised,  he  levied,  with  the 
first,  upon  his  own  charge  a  troop  of  horse  and  a  regriment  of  foot, 
and  (not  like  other  men,  who  warily  distributed  their  iamDy 
to  lK)th  sides,  one  son  to  serve  the  King,  whilst  the  father  or 
another  son  engaged  as  far  for  the  Parliament)  entirely  dedicated 
all  his  children  to  the  quan-el,  having  four  sons  officers  under 
him,  whereof  three  charged  that  day  in  the  field :  and,  from 
the  time  he  submitted  himself  to  the  profession  of  a  noldier,  no 
man  more  punctual  upon  command,  no  man  more  diligent  and 
vigilant  in  duty.  All  distresses  he  bore  like  a  common  man,  and 
all  wants  and  hardnesses  as  if  he  had  never  known  plenty  or  ease; 
most  prodigal  of  his  person  to  danger,  and  would  often  say  that 
'  if  he  outlived  these  wars,  he  was  certain  never  to  have  so  noUe 
a  death.'  So  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  if,  upon  such  a 
stroke,  the  body  that  felt  it  thought  it  had  lost  more  than  a  limh. 
284.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  where  the  enemy  rested  after 
their  retreat,  the  young  earl  of  Northampton  sent  a  trumpet  to 
sir  J.  Gell  to  desire  the  body  of  his  father,  tliat  he  might  give 
it  such  decent  burial  as  became  him.  Oell  and  Bnierton  jointly 
by  letter  demanded  in  exchange  for  the  dead  body  all  their 
ammunition,  prisoners,  and  cannon  they  had  lost  at  the  battle; 
which  demands  being  so  unreasonable,  and  against  the  law  of 
arms,  the  earl  sent  again  to  them,  to  desire  that,  if  they  would 
not  return  the  corpse,  his  ^  surgeon  might  have  leave  to  embalm 
it,  whereby  it  might  be  preserved  to  receive  those  lights  when 

*  [•  that  his,'  MS.] 
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they  should  be  willing  to  gratify  him,  which  he  presumed  upon  1643 
more  diBpassioned  thoughts  thej  wonid  be.  Their  answer  to 
this  was  as  unreasonable  as  the  other,  '  that  they  would  neither 
Bend  the  body  nor  permit  hJB  surgeons  to  embalm  it ' ;  pre- 
suming, it  is  probable,  that  the  piety  of  the  sod  would  have 
prevailed  to  have  their  unheard  of  propositionH  complied  with. 

285.  And  eo  we  shall  for  the  present  leave  these  parts,  and 
visit  the  principality  of  Wales,  of  which  hitherto  very  little 
hath  been  said,  and  from  the  affection  whereof  the  King  had 
from  tlie  beginning  a  very  great  benefit;  it  having  supplied 
him  with  three  or  four  good  regiments  of  foot,  in  which  many 
of  their  gentry  were  engaged,  before  the  battle  of  £dgehill. 

286.  It  hath  been  before  remembered  that  the  marquis  of  i  237. 
Hartford  drew  with  him  out  of  Wales,  and  brought  to  Oxford 
about  Christmas,  near  two  thousand  men,  leaving  Wales  guarded 
only  with  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  the  gentry  and  inhabitants. 
After  that,  North  Wales  lying  most  convenient  to  back  Chester 

and  Shrewshurj',  which  places,  whilst  the  enemy  wao  master  of 
the  field,  received  their  cliief  supplies  of  men  and  provisions 
from  thence,  the  King  always  put  it  under  the  government  of 
those  to  whom  he  committed  those  parts.  South  "Wales,  which 
is  much  the  larger  and  richer  part  of  that  dominion,  he  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  the  lord  Uarbert,  eldest  bod  to  the 
miirquis  of  Worcester,  whom  be  made  his  lieutenant  general,  Apr.  6. 
adding  Monmouthshire  to  bis  com  mission. 

287.  There  were,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  great  objections 
against  committing  that  employment  to  that  noble  lord,  whose 
person  many  men  loved  and  very  few  hated.  First,  he  had  no 
knowledge  or  experience  in  the  martial  profession;  then,  his 
religion,  being  of  that  sort  of  Catholics  the  people  rendered 
odious  by  accusing  it  to  be  most  Jesuited,  men  apprehended 
would  not  only  produce  a  greater  brand  upon  the  King  of 
favouring  Papists  and  Popery  than  he  had  been  yet  reproached 
with,  (for,  though  he  had  some  Papists  entertained  in  his 
armies,  yet  all  men  trusted  by  him  in  superior  commands  were 
men  of  unblemished  integrity  ib  the  Protestftat  religion ;  and 
in  all  his  armies  he  had  but  one  general  officer  of  the  contrary 
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1643  religion,  sir  Arthur  Aston,  whom  the  Papists  notwithstanding 
would  not  acknowledge  for  a  Papist ;)  but  would  give '  oppw- 
tunity  and  excuse  to  many  persons  of  quality,  and  great  interest 
iu  those  counties,  (between  whom  and  that  lord's  family  there 
had  been  perpetual  feuds  and  animosities,)  to  lessen  their  leal 
to  the  King's  cause  out  of  jealousy  of  the  other^s   religion. 
And  those  contestations  had  been  lately  improved  with  some 
sharpness  by  the  lord   Harbert's   carriage   towards   the  lord 
marquis  Hartford  during  the  time  of  his  reddenoe  there,  when, 
out  of  vanity  to  magnify  his  own  power,  he  had  not  shewed 
that  due  regard  to  that  of  the  other  which  he  should  have  had. 
And  no  doubt,  (if  he  had  been  of  that  mind,)  it  would  much 
more  have  advanced  the  King's  service  if  he  would  have  con- 
tributed his  full  assistance  to  another,  who  more  popularly  might 
have  borne  the  title  of  such  a  command. 

288.  But,  on  the  other  side,  the  necessity  of  disposing  those 
pai*ts,  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  com- 
mand of  some  person  of  honour  and  interest,  was  very  viaUe, 
and  the  expedition  in  doing  it  was  as  penal  and  necessary ;  the 
Parliament  being  possessed  of  Gloster  and  Bristol,  and  so 
having  such  an  influence  upon  the  trade  and  livelihood  of  that 
people  by  their  absolute  command  of  the  Severn,  that  except 
there  were  extraordinary  care  of  keeping  them  they  would  he 
quickly  lost.  Besides  that  at  the  same  time  there  was  dis- 
course in  the  Houses  of  sending  the  earl  of  Pembroke  thither, 
whose  estate  was  very  great  in  those  parts,  and  his  reputation 
equal.  Then,  the  Parliament  had  already  such  a  footing  in 
Pembrokeshire  that  many  of  the  principal  gentlemen  had  de- 
clared for  them,  and  the  harbour  of  Milford  Haven  gave  their 
fleet  opportunity  to  give  them  all  supplies  and  relief.  This 
being  the  state  of  those  parts,  the  lord  Harbert  not  only  offered 
but  desired  to  receive  that  conmiand,  and  engaged  himself  not 
only  to  secure  it  from  the   opposition  and  malignity  of  the 

^  [These  three  worda  have  hy  a  mistake  been  alterod  by  Clanndon  in 
the  MS.  to  '  this  gave/  thereby  dislocating  the  sentence.  By  the  alter- 
ation, however,  he  appears  to  show  that  what  at  first  WM  only  an  appreheu- 
sion  became  realized  in  fact.] 
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other  party,  but  before  the  spring  to  raise  such  a  strength  of  1643 

horse  and  foot,  and  to  provide  such  an  equipage  to  march  with, 

that  might  reduce  Gloster,  and  be  then,  added  to  the  King's 

army  when  he  should  be  ready  to  take  the  field ;  and  all  this 

80  much  at  his  own  charge,  (for  his  father,  who  was  well  able, 

would   furnish  money,  as  was  pretended*,   upon   the   King's 

promise  to  repay  him  when  he  should  be  restored  to  his  own,) 

that  he  would  receive  no  pArt  of  the  King's  revenue,  or  of  such 

money  as  he  could  be  able  to  draw  for  the  supply  of  his  own 

more  immediate  occasions.    This  was  a  very  great  offer,  and  such 

as  no  man  else  could  so  reasonably  make.     For  the  marquis  of 

Worcester  was  generally  reputed  the  greatest  monied  man  of 

the  kingdom ;    and  probably  might  not  think  it  an  unthrifty 

thing  rather  to  disburse  it  for  the  King,  who  might  be  able  to 

repay  it,  than  to  have  it  taken  from  him  by  the  other  party, 

which  would  be  hardly  questionable  if  they  prevailed. 

289.  The  lord  Harbert  himself  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
affection  and  reverence  to  the  person  of  the  King,  and  one  who, 
he  was  sure,  would  neither  deceive  nor  betray  him.  For  his  re- 
ligion, it  might  work  upon  himself,  but  could  not  disquiet  other 
men,  for  though  he  were  a  Papist,  he  was  never  like  to  make 
others  so ;  and  his  reputation  and  interest  was  very  great  with 
many  gentlemen  of  those  counties,  who  were  not  at  all  friends  to 
his  religion.  It  was  not  possible  to  employ  any  person  of  in- 
terest and  power  in  those  parts,  (and  there  were  many  objections 
from  the  nature  and  manners  of  that  people  against  a  mere 
stranger,)  against  whom  there  would  not  be  some  faction  and 
animosity,  (for  the  emulations  and  dissensions  between  families 
wus  general  and  notorious ;)  and  therefore  it  would  be  best  to 
choose  such  a  one  who  was  like  to  have  a  greater  faction  for 
liim  than  against  him.  And  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  old 
grudges  and  prejudice,  which  had  been  rather  against  the 
house  of  Worcester,  and  the  Popish  religion  professed  there, 
than  against  the  person  of  this  lord,  would  have  been  com- 
])osed  and  declined  by  liis  fair  and  gentle  carriage  towards  all 

[The  words  '  as  was  pretended '  have  been  interlined  by  CUrendon,  in 

hid  laU;r  hand.] 
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1643  men,  (as  in  truth  he  was  of  a  civil  and  ohliging  nature,)  and 
by  the  public-heartedness  of  those  who,  for  the  cause  ami 
conscience  eake,  would  (it  was  hoped,)  sacrifice  all  trivial  and 
private  contentions  to  a  union  that  must  vindicate  the  religion, 
honour,  and  justice  of  the  kingdom. 

290.  Upon  these  reasons  and  these  presamptions,  the  King 
granted  such  a  commission  as  is  before  mentioned  to  the  lord 
Harbcrt :  who,  with  more  expedition  than  was  expected  hj 
[many]  \  or  by  othera  believed  possible,  raised  a  body  of  abovv 
fifteen  hundred  foot  and  near  five  hundred  horse,  very  well  and 
sufficiently  armed ;  which  increased  the  merit  of  the  service. 

291.  The  horse  he  put  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  the 
lord  John  Somerset,  a  maiden  soldier  too  ;  and  the  foot  under 
colonel  Lawly,  (whom  he  made  his  major  general,)  a  bold  and 
a  sprightly  officer.     About  the  middle  of  Febmary  he  marched 

Feb.  towards  Glostcr,  with  an  ill  omen  at  his  setting  out ;  for  a 
rabble  of  country  people  being  got  together,  without  order  or 
officer  of  name,  barricadoed  a  little  village  in  the  forest  of 
Deane  (called  Cover  [Coleford]),  through  which  he  was  to  pass, 
and  refused  to  give  him  entrance ;  and  out  of  a  window  killed 
colonel  Lawly  and  two  officers  more,  without  hurting  a  common 
soldier;  whereby  that  body  was  destitute  of  any  person  of 
experience  to  command  them.  However,  the  lord  Harhert, 
(who  was  himself  seldom  with  his  forces,)  shortly  after  placed 
colonel  Brett  in  that  command,  who,  without  any  skirmiah  of 
im|)ortance,  marched  through  the  forest  of  Deane,  and  fixed 
a  quaiicr  which  contained  his  whole  body  at  the  Vineyard,  the 
bishop  of  Glostcr's  palace,  within  less  than  half  a  mile  of 
Gloster;  and  by  that  means,  there  being  only  a  long  bridge 
over  the  Severn  by  which  men  could  come  oat  or  go  into 
Gloster,  he  fully  blocked  up  the  town  on  that  side,  ej^pecting 
that  prince  Morrice  from  Ciceter  should  take  equal  care  to  dis- 
tress it  on  the  other;  which  he  did  to  a  good  degree. 

292.  But  sir  William  Waller,  with  a  light  party  of  hone  and 
dragoons,  near  two  thousand,  from  the  earl  of  Esaez  hia  army, 
had  made  a  quick  march  through  Wiltshire,  (after  his  taking 

'  [•  any/  MS.] 
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of  Chichester,)  and  taking  with  little  loss  and  trouble  a  small  1643 
garrison  of  the  King's,  consisting  of  about  six  or  seven  score  *, 
at  Malmesbury,  before  it  was  fortified  or  provided,  made  a  face  March  22. 
of  looking  towards  Ciceter ;  where  when  he  found  he  was  ex- 
pected, by  a  sudden  night  march,  (in  which  he  was  very  dexter- 
ous and  successful,)  he  posted  to  the  river  of  Severn,  six  miles 
west  of  Gloster,  from  whence  he  had  appointed  many  flat  boats 
to  meet  him  ;  and  in  them,  in  the  light  day,  the  guard  of  the  March  24. 
river  being  either  treacherously  or  sottishly  neglected  by  the 
lord  Harbert's  forces,  transported  his  whole  body,  which  upon 
the  advantage  of  that  pass  might  have  been  resisted  by  a  hun- 
dred men.  Hereupon  the  consternation  was  so  great  amongst 
the  new  Welsh  soldiers,  very  few  of  their  officers  having  ever 
Been  an  enemy,  that,  though  their  works  were  too  good  to  be 
entered  by  horse  and  dragoons,  though  the  avenues  were  but 
narrow,  in  all  which  they  had  cannon  planted,  and  their  num- 
bers very  near  if  not  fully  equal  to  the  enemy,  upon  the  advance 
of  sir  William  Waller  upon  them,  without  giving  or  receiving 
blow,  they  fairly  sent  out  to  treat,  and  as  kindly  delivered  up  March  25. 
themselves  and  their  arms  upon  the  single  grant  of  quarter. 
A  submission  so  like  a  stratagem,  that  the  enemy  could  hardly 
trust  it.  Yet,  in  the  end,  they  made  a  shift  to  put  near  thir- 
teen hundred  foot  and  three  troops  of  horse  prisoners  into  Glos- 
ter, the  lord  Harbert  himself  being  at  that  time  at  Oxford,  and 
the  lord  John  Somerset  with  three  or  four  troops  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  rest. 

293.  This  was  the  end  of  that  mushrump-[mushroom]-army, 
which  grew  up  and  perished  so  soon  that  the  loss  of  it  was 
scarce  apprehended  at  Oxford,  because  the  strength,  or  rather 
the  number,  was  not  understood.  But  if  the  money  which  was 
laid  out  in  the  raising,  arming,  and  paying  that  body  of  men, 
which  never  advanced  the  King's  service  in  the  least  degree, 
had  been  brought  into  the  King's  receipt  at  Oxford  to  have 
been  employed  to  the  most  advantage,  I  am  persuaded  the  war 
might  have  been  ended  the  next  summer.  For  I  have  heard 
the  lord  Harbert  say,  that  those  preparations,  and  the  other 

^  ['  about  300/  Mercuriut  AuUcutt  p.  148.] 
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1643  which  by  that  defeat  were  rendered  useless,  cost  above  three- 
score thousand  pounds ;  whereof,  though  much  came  from  the 
"^  marquis's  coffers,  yet,  no  doubt,  the  general  contribution  from 
the  Catholics  made  a  good  part ;  and  very  considerable  soms 
were  received  by  him  of  the  King's  revenue  upon  wardships  and 
other  ways :  for  it  was  a  common  practice  in  those  times  for 
men  to  get  into  emplo^onents  upon  promises  that  they  would 
not  do  this  or  that  without  which  nobody  else  would  undertake 
that  sendee  ;  and  being  upon  those  terms  received  into  it,  they 
immediately  did  the  other,  because  no  other  man  could  do  tbe 
service  without  it. 

294.  The  fame  of  this  prodigious  victory  so  subdued  all  tho« 
j)arts,  that  sir  William  Waller,  with  the  same  spirit  of  celerity, 
and  attended  by  the  same  success,  flew  to  Hereford ;  and,  being 

April  25.  u  walled  town,  and  replenished  with  a  garrison,  had  that  like- 
wise delivered  to  him  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  other  was ; 
and  from  thence  (being  with  more  confidence  refused  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  Worcester  than  he  thought  reasonable  to  require  it) 

April  12.  passed  to  Tewkesbury^,  which  he  likewise  surprised,  being 
newly  garrisoned ;  his  motion  being  so  quick,  that  though 
prince  Morrice  attended  him  with  all  possible  diligence,  he 
could  never  farther  engage  him  than  in  light  skirmishes ;  and, 
having  taken  this  progress,  returned  safe  to  Gloster,  and  from 
tlience  to  the  earl  of  Essex's  army ;  having  made  no  other  use 
of  his  conquests  than  the  dishonouring  so  many  places  which 
had  so  quietly  yielded  to  him  ;  into  which  (for  he  fixed  no  one 
garrison)  the  King's  forces  immediately  entered  again.  So  that 
his  luajesty's  quai-ters  continued  the  same  they  were,  harassed 
only  and  discountenanced,  nothing  straitened,  by  this  incursion; 
and  tlie  lord  Harbert  again  intended  new  levies. 

295.  Having  now,  with  as  much  clearness  as  I  could,  remem- 
bered the  true  state  of  tlie  King's  affair^  and  the  condition  of 
the  kiiijuulom  at  the  end  of  this  year  {042,  with  which  I  intend 
to  conclude  tliis  sixth  hook,  I  shall,  before  I  return  to  Oxford 
to  conclude  the  year,  briefly  call  to  remembrance  the  disconso- 
hite  state  of  Ireland;    of  wliich  advantage  was  al?rays  taken 

*  [Tewkeahury  was  taken  a  fortnight  before  Herefasd.] 
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against  the  King,  to  render  him  odious  to  the  people  as  if  he  1643 
countenanced,  at  least  not  suflSciently  abhorred,  that  wicked 
and  unnatural  rebellion.  And  this  imputation  was  with  so 
great  art  insinuated,  that  it  got  credit  with  many ;  insomuch 
as  I  have  heard  some  who  could  make  no  other  excuse  for  ad- 
hering to  the  Parliament  than  that  they  were  persuaded  that 
the  King  favoured  those  rebels,  which,  they  said,  could  not  be 
without  some  design  upon  the  religion,  liberty,  and  prosperity 
of  England.  Whereas  I  can  aver  truly,  upon  as  good  grounds 
as  ever  any  man  spoke  the  heart  of  another,  that  the  King 
always  looked  upon  it  as  the  most  groundless,  bloody,  and 
wicked  rebellion  that  ever  possessed  the  spirits  of  that  people, 
and  was  not  more  grieved  at  any  one  circumstance  of  the 
domestic  distraction  than  as  it  hindered  him  from  chastising 
and  taking  vengeance  upon  the  other,  which  from  his  soul  he 
desired. 

296.  But  in  this  discourse  of  Ireland,  it  cannot  be  imagined, 
neither  do  I  intend,  to  mention  any  of  the  memorable  actions, 
(in  which  were  as  great  instances  of  God's  own  detestation  of 
those  inhuman  rebels,  by  the  signal  victories  He  gave  against 
them,)  or  other  transactions  within  that  kingdom ;  but  shall 
remember  no  more  of  that  business  than  had  immediate  refer- 
ence to  and  dependence  on  the  difference  between  the  King  and 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

297.  It  is  said  before,  that,  when  the  first  visible  rupture 
was  declared  l>etween  them,  which  was  in  the  business  of  Hull, 
(which  the  King  understood  to  be  a  direct  levying  of  war 
against  him,)  in  the  protestation  made  by  his  majesty  that  he 
would  no  farther  treat  or  concur  with  them  in  any  acts  pro- 
postal  by  them  till  he  first  received  reparation  or  satisfaction  in 
tliat  particular,  he  always  excepted  what  should  any  way  con- 
cern Ireland  ^  in  which  he  offered  to  consent  to  whatsoever 
might  reasonably  conduce  to  the  reducing  those  rebels ;  and 
did,  after  that,  concur  in  some  propositions  of  that  nature.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  from  that  time  the  two  Houses  were  so  busy 
in  preparing  the  war  for  England,  that  they  did  very  little 

*  [See  book  v.  §§  93,  113.] 
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1643  advance  tlie  war  of  Ireland,  save  only  by  some  small  supplies  of 
^lay  5.  money  and  provisions.  The  King  objected  to  them  the  employ- 
Aug.  13  >.  ii)g  the  monies  raised  by  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  preservation 
and  reduction  of  Ireland,  with  a  special  clause  that  the  same 
should  not  be  diverted  to  any  other  use  whatsoever,  in  the 
supporting  the  unnatural  war  and  rebellion  against  his  majestv, 
particularly  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  one  time;  and 
that  many  soldiers  raised  under  pretence  of  being  sent  into 
Ireland,  were,  contrary  to  their  expectation  and  engagement 
forced  to  serve  under  the  earl  of  Essex  against  the  King ;  of 
which  he  named  sir  Faithful  Fo[rte]8kue's  regiment  of  horse, 
and  the  lord  Wharton's  and  the  lord  Kerry's  regiments  of  foot. 

298.  To  this  they  answered  ',  '  that  albeit  they  had,  upon  the 
urgent  occasions  of  this  kingdom,  sometimes  made  use  of  the 
monies  raised  and  collected  for  Ireland,  yet  that  they  had  in 
duo  time  repaid  it,  and  that  the  other  affairs  had  never  suffered 
by  the  loan :  and  for  the  men,  that  it  proceeded  from  Ids  ma- 
jesty's own  default ;  for  after  they  had  raised  them,  with  a 
serious  intention  to  send  them  into  Ireland  under  the  conunand 
of  the  lord  Wharton,  the  King  refuEcd  to  grant  a  commission  to 
him  to  transport  them,  and  so  they  had  been  compelled  to  use 
them  in  their  own  sei-vice  here.* 

290.  Tlie  King  replied,  that '  it  appeared  they  bad  diverted 
that  money  to  other  uses  than  those  for  which  it  was  provided ; 
which  was  manifestly  unlawful ;  and  that  it  did  not  appear 
they  had  again  reimbursed  it,  because  very  little  supply  was 
sent  thither,  and  very  much  wanted  :  and  for  the  soldiers,  that 
they  first  levied  them  without  his  majesty's  leave,  which  thej 
had  always  before  asked  for  their  other  levies,  and,  being  levied, 
they  desired  a  commission  for  the  lord  AVharton  to  command 
them  absolutely,  without  any  dependence  upon  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland ;  which  had  been  never  heard  of,  and  which 
Ills  majesty  refused,  but  offered  sucli  a  commission  as  was 
granted  to  other  men.' 

»  [^vu»^hworth,  III.  ii.  318;  Hiwbandfl,  p.  565,  but  there  is  no  mention 
of  Fortcscup,  or  of  lordH  Wharton  and  Kerry,  m  the  meuagei  of  either 
date.] 

'^  lCT.  IIu.sbands,  566-570.] 
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300.  On  the  other  hand,  they  ohjected  to  the  King  the  seizing  1643 
some  cart-horses  at  Chester,  provided  for  the  train  of  artillery 

for  Ireland  ;  that  his  forces  had  taken  many  clothes  and  provi- 
sions on  the  road,  which  were  going  to  Chester  to  be  transported 
thither  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers  ^ ;  and  that  he  entertained 
and  countenanced  men  in  his  court  which  were  favourers  or 
actors  in  that  rebellion,  naming  the  )ord  viscount  Costeloe  and 
the  lord  Taffe,  which  gave  great  umbrage  to  those  who  were 
well  affected,  and  as  great  encouragement  to  the  rebels  there'. 

301.  To  the  first,  the  King  confessed'  he  found  about  six  Oot.  27. 
score  horses  at  Chester,  which  had  long  lain  there ;  and,  at  his 
remove  from  Nottingham,  knowing  the  other  horse  and  men 
raised  for  Ireland  were  then  marching  with  the  earl  of  Essex 
against  him,  he  knew  not  but  these  likewise  might  be  so  like- 
wise employed,  and  therefore  in  his  own  necessity  took  them  for 

his  own  draughts.  For  the  clothes  which  had  been  taken  by 
his  soldiers,  that  it  proceeded  by  the  default  of  the  Parliament ; 
who,  after  the  war  was  begun,  had  sent  those  carriages  through 
his  quarters  without  sending  to  his  majesty  for  a  safe  conduct, 
or  giving  any  notice  to  him  of  it  till  after  they  were  taken  : 
tliat  it  was  within  two  miles  of  Coventry  (which  was  then  in 
rebellion)  that  those  clothes  were  taken ;  and  that  as  soon  as 
he  knew  they  were  designed  for  Ireland,  his  majesty  had  used 
the  best  means  he  could  to  recover  them,  but  that  the  soldiers, 
who  were  almost  naked,  had  divided  them  for  their  own  sup- 
plies ;  and  his  majesty  offered  to  give  a  safe  conduct  at  all  times 
for  whatsoever  should  be  designed  for  Ireland. 

302.  The  occasion  of  the  other  reproach,  for  countenancing 
persons  who  adhered  to  the  rebels,  was  this.  The  lords  Dillon 
(viscount  Costeloe)  and  Taffe  had,  four  months  before,  passed 
out  of  Ireland  into  England,  having  never  been  in  consort  with 
the  rebels,  but  so  much  trusted  by  them  that  they  desired  by 
their  hands  to  address  a  petition  to  the  King,  humble  enough, 
desiring  only  to  be  heard,  and  offering  to  submit  to  his  majesty's 

*  [Cf.  Hugbands,  569.] 

*  [Lords*  JournaU,  V.  418,  Oct.  23  ;  Huabands,  p.  653,  Oct.  25.] 
'  L^/'f.  Hui*bancU,68i.] 
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1643  single  judgment.    With  this  petitioOi  and  all  other  instrnctions, 
(as  they  pretended,)  these  lords  acquainted  the  Lords  Justices 
and  Council  of  Ireland,  who  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
persons  employed  that  they  granted  their  safe  pass,  and  sent 
letters  by  them  of  testimony.     They  were  no  sooner  landed  in 
England  but  they  were  apprehended,  and  sent  prisoners  to  the 
164T  Parliament,  and   by*  them  committed  with   all   strictness,  as 
^'  ^  '  agents  employed  by  the  rebels  of  Ireland  to  the  King,  and  that 
circumstance  enforced  and  spread  among  the  people  with  all 
licentious  glosses  against  the  King ;  who  for  that  reason  took 
no  notice  of  their  restraint,  though  from  his  ministers  he  re- 
ceived advertisement  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  business.    After 
some  time  was  spent  in  close  imprisonment,  these  lords,  by  peti- 
tion and  all  other  addresses  they  could  make,  pressed  to  be 
brought  to  any  kind  of  examination  and  trial ;  of  which  they 
found  no  other  benefit  than  that,  upon  this  importunity,  their 
imprisonment  was  less  close,  and  by  degrees,  under  a  formal  re- 
straint, (which,  though  more  pleasant,  was  not  less  costly,)  had 
the  liberty  of  London,  and  from  thence,  (after  four  months' 
restraint,)  without  being  formally  charged  with  any  crime  or 
1642  brought  to  any  trial,  which  they  often  desired,  they  escaped, 
June  20.  j^jj(|  came  to  York;   whither  a  messenger  from  the  House  of 
Commons  followed  them,  and  demanded  them  as  prisoners. 

303.  Many  were  of  opinion  that  they  should  have  been  de- 
livered back,  foreseeing  that  the  Parliament  would  press  the 
scandal  of  sheltering  them  much  to  the  King's  disadvantage; 
and  any  imputations  of  countenancing  the  rebels  of  Ireland 
found  more  credit,  and  made  deeper  impression  with  the  people, 
than  any  other  discourses  of  protecting  malignants  and  delin- 
quents. On  the  other  side,  it  was  thought  unreasonable  to 
remit  men  to  an  imprisonment,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
unjust  by  their  not  being  proceeded  against  in  so  long  time, 
especially  when  their  coming  to  the  King  would  be  declared 
such  a  crime,  that  it  would  be  now  in  their  enemies'  power  to 
cause  them  to  be  punished,  which  before  they  could  not  do;  at 
best,  it  were  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  sergeant  of  the  House 
of  Commons,   from  whence  no  innocence  could  redeem  them 
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Ithout  paying  such  vast  fees  as  would  amount  to  a  greater  1643 
m  than  they  could  probably  be  supplied  with.  So  that  the 
ing,  who  wished  that  they  had  rather  gone  any  whither  than 
here  he  was,  resolved  to  take  no  notice  of  their  escape.  And 
they  continued  in  his  quarters,  and  put  themselves  into 
.e  troops  ;  where  they  behaved  themselves  with  good  courage, 
kd  frankly  engaged  their  persons  in  all  dangerous  enterprises. 

304.  In  these  jealousies  and  contests,  the  King  being  visibly 
id  confessedly  unable  to  send  succours  of  any  kind  thither,  and 
le  Parliament  having  enough  else  to  do,  and  in  truth  not 
king  so  much  pains  to  preserve  it  as  to  impute  the  loss  of  it 

I  the  King,  poor  Ireland  got  very  small  relief.      The  earl  of 
eicester,  Lord  Lieutenant  for  that  kingdom,  had  received  his 
jspatch  from  the  King  before  he  went  to  Shrewsbury ;  but 
hen  the  King  thought  he  would  have  gone  directly  to  Chester 
id  so  to  Ireland,  his  lordship  returned  to  London ;  which  in- 
eased  the  King's  jealousy  and  prejudice  to  him,  which  his  1642 
rmer  carri«ge,  and  a  letter  lately  writ  by  him  from  Notting-  Sept.  9. 
im  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  by  order  of  Parliament  Sept.  a6. 
•inted,  had  begot  to  a  great  degree.     Shortly  after  his  return 
I  London,  the  House  of  Commons  demanded  to  see  the  instruc-  Oct.  7. 
ons  he  had  received  from  the  King;  which,  as  it  was  unrea- 
nable  in  them,  so  he  had  received  express  command  from  the 
ing  not  to  communicate  them.     However,  after  he  had  avoided 
as  long  as  he  could,  and  they  continued  peremptory  in  the 
jmand,  in  the  end  he  produced  them  to  be  perused  by  the  Oct.  10. 
)mmittee  of  both  Houses.     The  truth  is,  the  earl's  condition 
as  ver}^  slipper}',  and  almost  impossible  to  be  safely  managed 
y  the  most  dexterous  person. 

305.  He  was  designed  to  that  employment  by  the  King 
lortly  upon  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Straffonl,  (or  rather  he- 
re, and  not  without  some  advice  from  that  earl,)  with  as  great 
rcumstances  of  grace  and  favour  as  could  be,  and  as  a  person 
■  whom  entirely  the  King  assured  himself,  being  then  so  un- 
racious  to  the  Parliament  that,  as  there  were  some  sharp 
lances  at  him  in  that  time,  (which  are  before  remembered  ^)  so 

'  [Book  iv,  note  to  §  42  ;  vol.  I.  p.  411.] 
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1643  nothing  preserved  him  from  a  public  exception  but  the  interest 
of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  whose  sister  he  had  marned, 
whom  that  party  was  not  willing  to  irreconcile.     After  the  re- 
bellion was  broke  out  in  Ireland,  and  the  King  had  comiiiitted 
the  carr}'ing  on  the  war  to  the  Houses,  he  thought  it  abeolatelj 
necessary  for  his  province  to  render  himself  as  graciouB  to  that 
people  as  was  possible ;  and  laboured  that  with  bo  good  effect 
and  industry  that  he  omitted  that  care  which  should  have  been 
observed  in  continuing  his  interest  at  Court.     For  the  King 
and  Queen  grew  every  day  less  satisfied  with  him  ;  which  sore 
he  did  not  with  wariness  enough  provide  against,  though  I  be- 
lieve he  had  never  unfaithful  purposes  towards  either  of  them, 
but  did  sadly  project  by  his  demeanour  and  interest  in  the 
Houses  to  provide  so  well  for  Ireland,  and  to  go  thither  in  to 
good  a  condition,  that,  being  once  there,  he  might  be  aUe  to 
serve  the  King  as  he  should  bo  required.     But  one  man  is  nundy 
able  to  act  both  those  parts. 

306.  For  the  shewing  his  instructions  he  gave  a  reason  which, 
if  he  had  Ijeen  free  from  all  other  objections,  might  appear  no  lU 
excuse :  'He  knew  his  instructions  were  such,  that,  being  penued 
by  the  committee,  could  by  no  misconstruction,  or  possible  per- 
version, be  wrested  to  the  King's  disadvantage ; '  as  indeed  thef 
never  were  able,  nor  ever  attempted,  to  fix  any  reproach  firom 
them  upon  the  King ;  '  whereas,  after  they  were  so  peremptorily 
required,  if  he  should  have  as  peremptorily  refused  to  submit, 
they  would  have  concluded  that  there  had  been  somewhat  un- 
justifiable in  them,  and  upon  that  jealousy  made  no  scruple  of 
publishing  the  worst  reproaches  upon  his  majesty.'  And  it  may 
be  he  was  not  without  un  imagination,  that  if  by  this  contest 
he  had  drawn  the  displeasure  of  the  two  Houses  upon  him,  si 
could  not  be  avoided,  his  misfortune  at  Court  migbt  have  suf- 
fered that  to  have  depressed  him,  and  revenged  itself  upon  the 
choler  of  the  other.  And  when  he  left  the  King  between  Not- 
tingham and  Shrewsbury,  his  condition  was  so  low,  that  a  man 
might  have  imagined  his  interest  would  be  best  preserved  by 
being  within  the  verge  of  the  Parliament's  protection.  As  hu 
retui'u  to  London  was  beside  the  King's  expectation,  so  his  stay 
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there  was  longer  than  eeemed  to  be  [intended]  by  his  awn  pro- 1643 
poeal ;  for  he  stayed  there  above  two  months,  till  after  the  battle 
of  Edgehill  and  both  parties  being  fixed  in  their  winter  quar- 
ters ;  and  then,  without  waiting  again  on  the  King,  though 
Oxford  was  very  few  milea  out  of  hia  way,  about  the  end  of 
November  he  went  to  Clteeter,  with  a  purpose  of  transporting 
himself  for  Ireland,  but  without  the  least  appearance  of  addition 
of  strength  or  provisions  from  the  Parliament,  neither  were  there 
ships  tiiere  ready  to  transport  him. 

307.  About  the  end  of  November,  four  officers  of  the  army  1641. 
in  Ireland,  air  James  Montgomery,  sir  Hardress  Waller,  colonel 
Arthur  Hill,  and  colonel  Audly  Mervin,  having  been  employed 
from  Ireland  to  solicit  the  Parliament  for  succours,  came  from 
London  to  Oxford,  and  delivered  a  petition  to  the  King ;  in 
which  they  told  liim  that 

308.  'They  tikil  addrened  themselves  to  ths  Pkrllkinent  for  luppliei, 
i[b<is«  wast!  of  their  miieriea  and  iDclioktion  to  redrea  appeared  very 
tender  to  them ;  but  the  preaeat  distemper*  of  the  kingdom  of  England 
were  grown  ao  great,  that  all  future  pawagea,  b;  which  comfbit  and  life 
ahiiulil  bo  conveyed  to  that  gasp'ng  kingdom,  Memed  totally  to  be 
obaLrucI«d  ;  ao  tliat  unleu  liLi  niajeety,  out  of  hii  aingular  wisdom  and 
fatberly  care,  applied  some  speedy  [cure  '],  hia  loyal  and  diitrened  subject* 
of  that  kiogdoni  must  inevitably  perish.'  They  acknowledged  '  hia  princely 
favour  and  goodncsit  since  this  rebellion,  ao  abundantly  eipreaicd  in  a  deep 
»en»e  nnd  lively  resentment  of  thvit  bleeding  condition  j'  and  therefore 
they  besought  him,  '  amongst  bis  other  weighty  cares,  so  to  reSect  upon  the 
hleeding  condition  of  that  perishing  kingdom,  that  timely  relief  might  be 
alf<>n1ed :  otherwise,  his  loyal  subjects  there  must  yield  their  fortune!  as 
a  prey,  their  livei  a  sacrifice,  and  their  reU|[ion  a  Kom,  (o  the  meicileM 
rebclii,  powerfully  aseidted  from  abroad.' 

309.  And  indeed  the  condition  of  the  Protestants  in  that 
kingdom  was  very  miserable  :  for  whilst  the  distractions  of  Eng- 
land kept  them  from  receiving  succours,  the  rebels  had  arms, 
Hmmunition,  money,  and  commanders  from  Kome,  Spain,  and 
France;  the  Pope  having  sent  a  formal  avowed  nuncio,  to  whose 
juriMlictiou  the  Irji-h  submitted,  and  the  Kings  of  France  and 
tj[iaiu  having  sent  great  supplies,  and  their  agents  \a  countenance 
and  foment  the  rebellion,  who  gave  notable  countenance  to  the 
aesembly  and  formed  council  for  the  rebels,  settled  at  Kilkenny. 

'  ['  care,"  MS. ;  '  remedy,'  Lordi  Joitr»aU,  V.  484.] 
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1643  310.  The  KiDg,  who  well  knew  this  petition  was  sent  by  the 
permission  of  those  at  Westminster,  and  that  the  agents  em- 
ployed were  men  of  notorious  disaffection  to  him,  who  looked 

1 642  for  some  such  answer  as  might  improve  the  envy  of  the  people, 
'  used  the  messoDgers  with  all  possible  grace,  and  returned  them 

as  gracious  an  answer  : 

3 1 1 .  *  That,  from  the  beginning  of  that  monstroiia  rebeUion,  he  had  had  no 
greater  sorrow  than  for  the  bleeding  condition  of  that  his  kingdom.  Tliat  bft 
had  by  all  means  laboured  that  timely  relief  might  be  afforded  to  it,  and 
consented  to  all  propositions  (how  disadvantageous  soever  to  himself,)  that 
had  been  offered  to  him  to  that  purpose;  and  not  only  at  first  reoom- 
mended  their  condition  to  both  his  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  immediately, 
uf  his  own  mere  motion,  sent  over  several  commissions,  and  caosed  nome 
proportion  of  arms  and  ammunition  (which  the  petitioners  well  knew  to 
have  been  a  great  support  to  the  northern  parts  of  that  kingdom)  to  be 
conveyed  to  them  out  of  Scotland,  and  offered  ten  thousand  volanteeis  to 
undertake  that  war;  but  had  often  pressed,  by  many  several  messages^ 
that  sufficient  succours  might  be  hastened  thither,  and  other  matters  of 
smaller  importance  laid  by,  which  did  divert  it ;  and  oflered,  and  mort 
really  intended,  in  his  own  royal  person  to  have  undergone  the  danger  of 
that  war,  for  the  defence  of  his  good  subjects  and  the  chastisement  of 
those  perfidious  and  barbarous  rebels ;  and  in  his  several  expressions  of  his 
desires  of  treaty  and  peace,  he  had  declared  the  miserable  present  oomUtioa 
and  certain  future  loss  of  Ireland  to  be  one  of  the  principal  motives  matt 
earnestly  to  desire  that  the  present  distractions  of  this  kingdom  might  be 
composed,  and  tliat  others  would  concur  with  him  to  the  same  end.' 

312.  He  told  them,  <He  was  well  pleased  that  his  ofiers,  ooncarreoee, 
actions,  and  expressions,  were  so  rightly  understood  by  the  petitioneFS  and 
those  who  had  employed  them,  (notwithstanding  the  groandlev  and  honid 
aspersions  which  had  been  cast  upon  him  ;)  but  he  wished  that,  instead  of 
a  mere  general  complaint  (to  which  his  majesty  could  make  no  return  but 
of  compassion,)  they  could  have  digested,  and  offered  to  him,  any  soeh 
desires  by  consenting  to  which  he  might  convey,  at  least  in  scHne  d^re^ 
comfort  and  life  to  that  gaHping  kingdom,  preserve  his  distressed  and  loyal 
subjects  of  the  same  from  inevitably  perishing,  and  the  true  Protestant 
religion  from  being  scorned  and  trampled  on  by  those  mendless  and 
idolatrous  rebels.  And  if  the  petitioners  could  yet  think  of  any  such, 
and  propose  them  to  his  majesty,  he  assured  them  that,  by  his  readinen 
to  consent  and  his  thanks  to  them  for  the  proposal,  he  would  make  it 
appear  to  them,  that  their  most  pressing  personal  sufferings  oonld  not  make 
them  more  desirous  of  relief,  than  his  care  of  the  true  religion  and  of  his 
faithful  subjects,  and  of  his  duty,  which  obliged  him,  to  his  power,  tu 
protect  both,  rendered  him  desirous  to  afford  it  to  them.' 

313.  The  King  being  fully  informed  now,  as  well  by  this 

committee  as  from  his  ministers  of  state  in  that  kingdom,  of 

tlie  growing  i)ower  of  the  rebels  in  Ireland^  and  of  the  weak 
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reeibtance  his  good  subjecte  were  like  to  make,  whose  only  hopes  1048 
(lepeiided  upon  those  succours  which  they  preanmed  the  Lord 
Lieutennnt  wouM  bring  over  with  him,  and  that  he  was  sow 
goiog  thither  without  the  least  addition  of  etrengtli,  or  probable 
assurance  that  any  would  be  sent  after  him  ;  his  majesty  consi- 
dered likewise,  that,  besides  the  damp  this  naked  arrival  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  there  must  cast  upon  the  minds  of  all,  it  would 
make  likewit«  a  great  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  there. 
For  upon  his  landing,  the  commission  to  the  earl  of  Ormonde  of 
lieutenant  general  of  the  army  would  be  determined ;  and  there 
had  those  Jealousies  and  disresjwcta  passed  between  the  earl  of 
Leicester  and  him,  that  the  earl  of  Ormonde  was  resolved  no 
more  to  continue  that  command,  but  immediately  to  transport 
himself  out  of  that  kingdom;  by  which  the  King  should  lose 
the  service  of  a  person  much  the  most  powerlnl,  roost  able,  and 
most  popular,  within  that  province,  and  who  had,  with  wonder- 
ful courage  and  conduct  and  almost  miraculous  success,  hitherto 
restrained  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  rebels,  and,  indeed,  a  man 
so  accomplished  that  he  had  either  no  enemies  or  such  who  were 
Mbliomed  to  profess  they  were  so. 

31  J.  Upon  these  considemtions  the  King  ttiought  fit,  for 
snnio  time,  till  he  might  farther  weigh  the  whole  business,  to 
suspend  thi!  earl  of  Leicester's  journey:  and  therefore  sent  to  1*^43 
hiiii  to  Clii'Htcr  (where  he  had  lain,  in  some  indiepodtion  of 
health,  above  a  fortnight,  and  the  ships  being  not  yet  come  for 
Ills  transportation)  to  attend  his  majesty  at  Oxford;  which  he 
did  shortly  after  Christmas,  and  (Kmtinued  there ;  the  King 
directing  the  earl  of  Ormonde  (whom  about  this  time  he  made  1641 
11  niarqiiip)  to  carry  on  the  war  as  be  had  done,  and,  during  the  "^'  ^°' 
a!)w>iice  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  dispose  of  all  places  and 
otticcH  in  the  army  which  became  void;  and  likewise  making 
uri  alteration  in  the  civil  power;  for  whereas  sir  William  Par- 
wiiiK  and  sir  John  Burlaay  had  continued  Lords  Justices  from  end 
iH'fori;  tlie  dfatli  of  the  earl  of  Strafibrd,  the  King,  finding  that 
sir  William  Parsons  (who  was  a  man  of  long  experience  in  that 
kin^^iloin,  and  confessed  abilities,  but  always  of  suspected  re- 
jiutuliiiii)  did  him  all  imaginable  disservice,  and  combined  with 
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1643  the  Parliament  in  England,  about  this  time  remoYed  sir  Wil- 
March  30.  liam  Parsons  from  that  trust,  and  in  his  room  deputed  sir  Hairy 
March  31.  xichbome,  a  man  of  so  excellent  a  fame,  that  though  the  Par- 
liament was  heartily  angry  at  the  remove  of  the  other,  and 
knew  this  would  never  be  brought  to  serve  their  tuni,  they 
could  not  fasten  any  reproach  upon  the  King  for  this  altera- 
tion. 

315.  Another   circumstance  must  not  be  forgotten.    Afto 
Oct.  4.  tlie  war  broke  out  in  England,  the  Parliament  had  Bent  over  a 

couple  of  their  members  of  the  Commons  (Mr.  Raynolds  and 
Mr.  Goodwyn)  as  a  committee  into  Ireland,  to  reside  at  Dublin, 
and  had  given  direction  to  the  Lords  Justices  that  they  ahould 
have  leave  to  be  present  at  all  their  consultations ;  which  they 
had,  and  were  no  other  than  spies  upon  those  who  should  pre- 
sume to  deliver  any  opinions  there  not  agreeable  to  the  sense  of 
the  Houses.     When  the  King  made  that  alteration  in  the  go- 
vernment, he  likewise  took  notice  that  strangers  were  admitted 
to  be  present  at  tlieir  debates,  which  had  never  been  before 
practised,  and  therefore  required  them  that  it  migbt  be  so  no 
more.     Hereupon  their  committee,  (who  had  carried  themselves 
very  insolently  and  seditiously  there,  and  with  notable  contempt 
of  the  King  and  his  authority,)  were  by  the  Lords  Justices  and 
Council  inhibited  from  being  present  at  the  Council^  and  there- 
Feb.  upon  they  quickly  left  the  kingdom,  and  returned  to  London ; 
the  Parliament  unreasonably  and  impudently  accusing  the  King 
of  a  new  breach  of  privilege  for  this  disrespect  to  their  mem- 
bers.    This  was  the  state  of  Ireland,  the  war  being  that  spring 
prosperously  carried  on  by  the  marquis  of  Ormonde,  and  the 
earl  of  Leicester  still  staying  at  Oxford  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Lieutenant.     And  so  we  will  return  to  Oxford  and  London. 

316.  Many  days  being  past  since  the  return  of  the  committee 
of  Lords  and  Commons  from  Oxford  with  the  King's  answer  to 
their  ])ropo8ition8,  and  no  reply  being  made  by  the  Houses,  or 
indeed  any  solemn  debate  entered  thereupon,  (for  bis  mi^esty 
liad  every  day  information  of  what  passed  amongst  them,  even 
in  their  most  secret  councils,)  and,  on  the  contrary,  preparations 
more  vigorously  intended  for  the  war  than  had  been  before,  in 
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sending  out  strong  parties  to  infest  the  King's  qnarters,  (for,  1643 
besides  the  incursions  and  progress  of  sir  William  Waller  which 
are  before  remembered,  Mr.  Hambden  had  made  some  attempts  Jan.  27. 
upon  the  Brill,  a  garrison  of  the  King's  upon  the  edge  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, but  without   effect  and  with  some  considerable 
loss,)  in  levying  great  numbers  of  men,  for  the  recruiting  the 
earl  of  Essex's  army,  and  designing  new  extraordinary  ways  for 
the  raising  of  money,  and  associating  several  counties  of  the 
kingdom  towards  the  raising  new  armies  :  the  King,  as  well  to 
have  the  convenicncy  of  sending  to  London,  (of  which  journeys 
he  made  good  use,)  as  to  quicken  and  necessitate  them  to  some 
reply,  sent  another  message  to  them,  putting  them  in  mind  of  Feb.  ao. 
the  proposition  he  had  made  for  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  desired 
that,  *  if  they  approved  of  a  cessation,  the  day  upon  which  they 
thoufrht  fit  it  should  begin,  and  such  particulars,  limits,  and 
conditions  of  it,  as  were  necessary  to  be  understood  and  agreed 
on  before  the  cessation  itself  could  actually  begin,  might  be 
proposed  by  them.     Since,'  his  majesty  said,  *  he  supposed,  by 
the  present  great  preparations  of  several  forces  to  march  several 
ways,  that,  till  all  that  should  be  agreed  upon,  they  did  not 
conceive  themselves  obliged  to  an  actual  cessation,  so  neither 
till  then  did  his  majesty  conceive  himself  obliged  to  it :  how- 
ever, he  wished  it  might  be  clearly  understood  between  them, 
that    no   such    imputations    as   had  been  formerly  might  be 
laid  upon  him,  upon  occasion  of  any  thing  that  might  inter- 
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317.  This  message  put  a  necessity  upon  them  of  entering 
again  upon  the  argument,  and  gave  them  who  desired  peace 
and  accommodation  an  opportunity  to  press  for  the  debate, 
which  had  been  craftily  laid  aside  for  the  despatch  of  other 
matters  ;  that  party  which  was  most  deeply  engaged  in  the 
war,  and  resolved  to  carry  it  on,  having  a  notable  dexterity  in 
keeping  those  things  from  being  debated  in  which  they  found 
their  sense  would  not  prevail.  And  at  this  time  the  number 
of  those  in  both  Houses  who  really  desired  the  same  peace  the 
King  did  was  (if  they  had  not  been  overwitted  by  them)  superior 
to  the  other.     For,  besides  that  many  persons,  who  from  the 
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1643  beginning  had  always  dissented  from  them,  for  their  ease  and 
conveniency  had  stayed  amongst  them,  very  many  were  con- 
vinced in  their  understandings  that  they  had  been  misled,  and 
discerned  in  what  a  bottomless  gulf  of  misery  the  kingdom 
would  be  plunged  if  an  immediate  composure  were  not  made: 
and  some  of  those  who  had  been  as  fierce  as  any,  and  given  as 
gi'eat  countenance  to  the  kindling  the  fire,  either  out  of  con- 
Hcicnce  that  they  had  done  amiss,  or  fear  that  the  King  would 
prevail  by  power,  or  anger  that  they  found  other  men  valoed 
above  them  in  their  present  distraction,  or  their  natural  incon- 
stancy even  in  ill,  were  most  solicitous  for  a  treaty.     So  that 
within  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  message  both  Honaes 
Feb.  28^  agreed  '  that  there  should  be  a  treaty,  in  which  so  much  of  the 
King's  propositions  as  concerned  the  magazines,  forts,  and  ships, 
and  the  proposition  of  both  Houses  for  the  disbanding  the  ar- 
mies, should  be  first  treated  on  and  concluded,  before  the  pro- 
ceeding to  treat  upon  any  of  the  other  propositions  ;  and  that 
the  treaty  should  begin  the  fourth  of  March,  or  sooner  if  it 
might  be ;  and  that  from  the  beginning  the  time  should  not 
exceed  twenty  days/ 

318.  The  persons  they  made  choice  of  to  treat  were  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  the  lord  Say,  Mr.  Perpoint,  sir  William 
Armin,  sir  John  Holland,  and  Mr.  Whitlocke,  for  whose  safe 
conduct  they  desjmtchcd  a  messenger  to  his  miyesty ;  this  re- 
solution being  taken  but  the  last  day  of  February.     As  soon  as 

March  3.  the  request  was  presented,  the  King  returned  a  safe  conduct 
for  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  the  four  commoners ;  but 
refused  to  admit  the  lord  ?ay  to  his  presence,  upon  the  same 
exception  lie  had  formerly  refused  sir  John  Evelin  at  Colfnle- 
brook,  his  lordship  being  personally  excepted  from  pardon  by  a 
Nov.  3.  former  proclamation  ;  but  signified,  that  if  they  would  employ 
any  other  person  not  within  the  same  rule,  he  should  as  freely 
come  as  if  he  were  in  the  safe  conduct. 

319.  Whether  the  lord  Say  was  nominated  by  those  who  be- 

^  [Tliifl  \8  the  date  of  the  final  vote  in  Parliament,  with  ragazd  alike  (0 
the  treaty  and  cessation  of  anufl,  but  the  vote  fw  tlie  traafcy  Hnlf  had 
passed  three  days  before  the  receipt  of  the  Klng*f  Tnnmmgo,  Tilt  on  Feb.  18L] 
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lievcd  they  should  be  able,  upon  the  refiiBal  of  him,  (which  they  1643 
coald  not  but  foresee,)  to  break  off  all  overtures  of  farther 
treaty,  or  whether  they  believed  they  had  bo  far  prevailed  by 
Tinderhand  ucgociatione  at  Oxford  that  he  Bbould  be  admitted, 
and  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  persuade  the  King  to  yield 
to  what  they  proposed,  or  at  least  to  have  engaged  the  King  to 
those  who  would  have  yielded  to  him,  I  know  not ;  but  aa  it 
was  uot  so  insisted  on  at  Westminster  as  to  break  the  treaty,  bo 
many  were  of  opinion  at  Oxford  that  the  King  should  have 
admitted  him.  They  said,  '  he  was  a  wise  man,  and  could  not 
but  know  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  make  any 
impression  upon  his  majesty's  judgment  in  the  propositions  in 
debate ;  and  therefore  that  he  would  never  have  suffered  him- 
self to  be  designed  to  that  negociation,  (which,  without  donbt, 
by  his  interest  in  both  Houses  he  might  have  preveoted,)  if  be 
did  not  purpose  to  do  some  signal  service  to  hie  majesty.'  And 
indeed  many  believed  that  if  he  had  come,  and  found  the  King's 
goodness  inclined  to  pardon  and  trust  him,  that  he  would  have 
dune  the  best  he  could  to  redeem  his  former  breaches.  Others 
were  of  opinion  that  he  was  so  far  from  being  inclined  to  serve 
tlie  King,  or  advance  the  treaty,  that  he  should  have  been  sent 
aa  a  spy  lest  others  should.  And  these  were  the  thoughts  both 
at  Oxford  and  London.  But  the  King,  who  knew  the  lord  Say 
an  will  as  any  of  them,  believed  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
do  any  good,  and  if  it  had,  that  it  was  not  in  his  will,  was  re- 
solved not  to  break  his  rule,  lest  such  a  remission  might  give 
aUvaritaffe  against  him  in  the  future,  and  so  sent  the  answer 
above  remembered. 

320,  Together  with  this  desire  of  a  safe  conduct,  they  sent 
hiii  majesty  word  that  they  had  likewise  consented  that  there  F«b.  ti, 
should  l>e  a  cessation  of  arms  on  either  side,  under  the  restric- 
tions and  limitations  hereafter  following  ; 

321.     1.  'That  nil   moimsr  Ot  omu,   viuDDnitian,  Tiotual*,  monej, 

liuiliun,  and  all  other  oonuncxlitiea,  puiicg  without  luch  a  ufe  oonriact 

M  may  wuntnt  their  pusage,  ma;  be  ttkyed  aad  aaiiod  on,  u  if  no 

CBSaation  wera  agreed  on, 
•i.  •  Thnt  all  mauner  of  penoa*  pudog  without  looh  a  mh  oaeA-aW. 

w  ia  mentioned  in  the  article  next  going  before,  iball  be  apptlfaendsd, 

and  detained,  aa  if  do  luch  cetsaLion  were  agned  on  at  all. 
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1643  3.  '  That  his  majetty's  forces  in  OzfordBhire  should  advmnoe  nonesivr 

to  Windsor  than  Whecitley,  and  in  Buckinghamshire  no  nesrtr  to 
Aylesbury  than  Brill;  and  that  in  Berkshire  the  forces  respecuvtlj 
Hhall  not  advance  nearer  the  one  to  the  other  than  now  they  are :  and 
that  the  Parliament  forces  in  Oxfonlshire  shall  advance  no  neuv  to 
Oxford  than  Henley,  and  those  in  Buckinghamshire  no  nearer  to  Ox&nl 
than  Aylesbury:  and  that  his  majesty's  forces  shall  take^  no  sew 
quarten  above  twelve  miles  from  Oxford  any  way ;  and  the  Pariianwnt 
forces  shall  take  no  new  quarters  above  twelve  miles  frum  Windsor  say 
way. 

4.  *  That  no  siege  shall  be  begun  or  continued  against  Gloster,  sad 
that  his  majesty's  forces  now  employed  in  the  dege  shall  return  tu 
Ciceter  and  Malmsbury,  or  to  Oxford,  as  shall  be  moat  for  their  ooo- 
venience;  and  the  Parliament  forces  which  are  in  Glostershire  ahaQ 
remain  in  the  cities  of  Gloster,  Bristol,  and  the  castle  and  town  of 
Berkely,  or  retire  nearer  to  Windsor,  as  they  shall  see  caaM:  and 
that  those  of  Wales  which  are  drawn  to  Gloster  shall  return  to  their 
quarters  where  they  were  before  they  drew  down  to  Glosterahire. 

5.  '  That  in  case  it  be  pretended  on  either  side  that  the  oenaticn  ii 
violated,  no  act  of  hostility  is  immediately  to  follow,  bat  first  the  party 
complaining  is  to  acquaint  the  lord  general  on  the  other  side^  and  tn 
allow  three  days  after  notice  for  satisfaction  ;  and  in  case  satisfactifm  be 
not  given  or  accepted,  then  five  days*  notice  to  be  given,  before  hostilitT 
begin,  and  the  like  to  be  observed  in  the  remoter  aimiea  by  the  com- 
manders in  chief. 

6.  *  Lastly,  that  all  other  forces  in  the  kingdom  of  England  and 
dominion  of  Wales,  not  before  mentioned,  shall  remain  in  the  same 
quarters  and  places  as  they  are  at  the  time  of  publishing  this  eeaatioii, 
and  under  the  same  conditicms  as  are  mentioned  in  the  artldas  before. 
And  that  this  ce.>sation  shall  not  extend  to  restrain  the  setting  Ibrtli 
or  employinfiT  of  any  ships  for  the  defence  of  his  majesty*8  dominions. 
322.  *A11  which  they  desired  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  ratify 

and  confirm ;  and  that  this  cessation  might  begin  upon  the  fourth  of 
March  next,  or  sooner  if  it  might  be,  and  continue  until  the  ^s^  and 
twentieth  of  the  tame  month ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  be  published 
on  either  side  ;  and  that  the  treaty  might  likewise  commence  upon  the 
same  day  ;  and  the  continuance  thereof  not  to  exceed  tvienty  days.* 

March  i.      323.  These  propositions  were  delivered  to  his  majesty  on  the 

first  of  March,  which  was  almost  a  month  after  the  cessation 

had  boou  proposed  by  hiin,  (for  his  propositions  were  made  on 

the  third  of  February,)  which  administered  cause  of  doabt  that 

the  overture  was  not  sincere ;  since  it  was  hardly  possible  that 

the  cessation  could  begin  so  soon  as  the  fourth,  by  which  tlnse, 

though  the  King  should  consent  to  the  terms  proposed  upon 

night,  his  answer  could  very  hardly  be  returned  to  them.     Bat 

»  ['  make/  MS.] 
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the  articles  themselves  were  such  as  occasioned  much  debate  1648 
and  difference  of  oj)inion  amongst  those  who  desired  the  same 
thing.     The  King,  after  the    examination  of  them   with   his 
Privy  Council  and  at  a  council  of  war,  made  a  committee  out 
of  each,  to  consider  the  inconvenience  his  consent  to  them  might 
produce  to  his  party,  if  that  cesFation  and  treaty  did  not  pro- 
duce a  peace ;  and  the  inequality  in  them,  if  the  overture  passed 
from  an  equal  enemy  according  to  the  rules  of  war.     Some  were 
of  opinion  that  the  cessation  should  be  consented  to  by  the 
King  upon  the  articles  proposed,  though  they  should  be  thought 
unequal,  not  only  because  it  would  be  an  act  of  great  grace  and 
conij»assion  to  the  people,  to  give  them  some  respite  and  taste 
of  peace,  and  the  not  consenting  to  it  (the  reason  not  being  so 
easy  to  be  understood)  would  be  as  impopular  and  ungracious, 
but  that  they  believed  it  would  at  least  cast  the  people  into 
such  a  slumber  that  much  of  their  fury  and  madness  would  be 
abated,  and  that  they  would  not  be  easily  induced  to  part  with 
the  eaj-e  they  felt,  and  would  look  upon  that  party  as  an  enemy 
that  robbed  them  of  it ;  that  it  would  give  an  opportunity  of 
charitable  intercourse,  and  revive  that  freedom  of  conversation 
which,  of  itself,  upon  so  great  advantage  of  reason  as  they  be- 
lieved the  King's  cause  gave,  would  rectify  the  understandings 
of  many  who  were  misled  :  but  especially,  that  it  would  not 
only  hinder  the  recruit  of  the  earl  of  Essex's  army,  (for  that  no 
nun  would  be  so  mad  to  declare  themselves  against  the  King 
when  they  saw  a  cessation  in  order  to  restoring  the  King  to  his 
riglits.)  but  would  lessen  the  forces  he  had  already ;  in  that  the 
army  consisted  most  of  men  engaged  by  the  pay,  not  affection 
to  the  cause,  who,  upon   such  a  remission  of  duty  as  would 
necessarily  attend  a  cessation,  would  abandon  a  party  which 
they  foresaw  upon  a  peace  must  be  infamous,  though  it  might 
be  secure.     And  whereas  all  overtures  of  a  treaty  hitherto  had 
advanced  their  levies  upon  pretence  of  being  in  a  posture  not  to 
l>e  contemned,  they  believed  a  real  cessation  would  render  those 
levies  impossible. 

324.  Others  thought  any  cessation  disadvantageous  enough 
to  the  King,  and,  therefore,  that  the  terms  upon  which  it  was 

K  k  2 
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1643  to  be  made  were  to  be  precisely  looked  to :    that  the  articles 
proposed  would  only  produce  a  suspeDsion  of  present  acts  of 
hostility  and  blood  amongst  the  soldiers,  but  gave  not  the  least 
taste  of  peace  or  admitted  the  least  benefit  to  the  people ;  for 
that  all  intercourse  and  conversation  was  inhibited,  insomuch 
as  no  person  of  the  King's  party,  thongh  no  soldier,  had  liberty 
to  visit  his  wife  or  family  out  of  the  King's  quarters  during 
tliis  cessation ;  and  the  hindering  recruits  could  only  prejudice 
the  King,  not  at  all  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  had  at  present  a 
greater  army  than  ever  before ;  and  the  city  of  London  was 
such  a  magazine  of  men  as  could  supply  him  upon  very  small 
warning.     Besides,  though  the  state  of  the  King's  army  and 
quarters  about  Oxford  was  such  as  might  receive  some  advan- 
tage by  a  cessation,  yet  in  the  West  it  was  hoped  his  affain 
were  in  the  bud  ;  and  the  carl  of  Newcastle  was  so  much  mas- 
ter in  the  North,  that  if  a  peace  ensued  not,  (which  wise  men 
did  not  believe  was  seriously  intended  on  the  Parliament's  part, 
by  reason  the  propositions  to  be  treated  on  were  so  unreason- 
able, and  impossible  to  be  consented  to,)  such  a  cessation  would 
hinder  the  motion  and  progress  of  the  earVs  good  fortune,  and 
give  time  to  the  lord  Fayifax,  (who  was  at  presentvery  low,)toput 
himself  into  such  a  posture  as  might  give  new  trouble.    And  *ii8 
certain  the  nortlieru  forces  had  then  great  dread  of  this  cessation. 
325.  To  those  considerations  was  added  another  of  greater 
moment,  and  which  could  be  less  answered  or  poised  by  any 
access  of  benefit  or  advantage  on  the  King's  party.     Hitherto 
the  Parliament  had  .raised  their  vast  sums  of  money  for  the 
support  of  their  army,  (which  could  only  be  supported  by  con- 
stant great  pay,)  and  the  discharge  of  their  other  immense  ex- 
I>enBe8  incident  to  such  a  rebellion,  from  the  city  of  London,  and 
principally  from  their  friends,  not  daring  too  rigidly  to  execute 
their  ordiuances  generally,  but  contented  themselves  with  some 
severe  judgments  upon  pai-ticular  men,  whom  they  had  branded 
with  some  extraordinary  mark  of  malignancy,  out  of  London, 
save  only  what  they  gleaned  amongst  their  own  zealots  upon 
voluiitar}''  collections,   and   plundered   by  their  army,    which 
brought  no  supply  to  their  common  stock :  and  [of]  what  they 
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imposed  upon  cities  and  towns  in  which  they  had  garrisons,  (in  1848 
which  they  had  Iwen  likewise  very  tender,)  they  had  received 
very  little  ;  not  venturing  yet  by  any  general  tax  and  imposi- 
tion upon  the  people  to  inflame  thera,  and  inform  them  how  far 
they  meant  to  invade  their  liberty  and  their  property,  with  the 
jealoufv  whereof  they  had  blown  them  np  to  all  those  swellings 
and  sedilious  liuroours  against  the  King;  and  apprehending 
that  if  they  should  attempt  that,  any  encouragement  of  strength 
fi-om  any  of  the  King's  armies  would  make  the  whole  kingdom 
rise  agninst  them. 

.126.  But  now,  aiter  they  had  agreed  to  a  treaty,  and  framed 
even  ariiclcs  for  a  cessation,  they  passed  an  ordinance  for  a  Peb.  14. 
weekly  assessment  throughout  the  kingdom  towards  the  sup- 
IKirt  of  the  war  ;  by  which  was  imposed  upon  the  city  of  Lon- 
don the  weekly  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  upon  the 
whole  kingdom  no  less  than  a  weekly  payment  of  three  and 
thirty  thousaiid  five  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds,  amounting 
in  the  year  to  one  million  seven  hundred  forty-three  thousand 
pounils  ' ;  a  prodigious  sum  for  a  people  to  bear  who  before  this 
war  thonglit  the  payment  of  two  subsidies  in  a  year,  which  in 
the  liest  times  never  amounted  to  above  two  hundred  thousand 
poiindK,  an<l  never  in  our  age  to  above  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
an  insupportable  burden  upon  the  kingdom  ;  and  indeed  had 
Terr  seldom  borne  the  same  under  all  the  kings  that  ever 
reigiieil.  For  the  speedy  and  exact  collection  whereof  they 
appolntcil  by  the  same  ordinance  commissioners  in  each  county, 
^uch  as  were  sufliciently  inclined  to,  and  engaged  in,  their  de- 
>-\gas.  To  this  they  added  other  ordinances,  for  exacting  the 
twentieth  part,  and  other  pavments,  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
which  had  lieen  only  undergone  (and  that  not  generally)  in 
London  ;  and,  above  all,  for  the  sequestering  and  seizing  of  the 
esfntfs  of  all  who  adhered  to  the  King. 

327.   Now  if  a  cespation  were  consented  to  by  the  King,  on 

the  articles  proposed,  and  thereby  the  King's  forces  locked  up 

within  the  i^everal  limits  and  narrow  hounds  in  which  tbey  were 

'  [In  Uie  margin  are  written,  more  conectlj,  the  faUmring  figures,  u 

the  weekly  »nd  yearly  Buini :  '£335'8  3«.,  £1741943  »6»''] 
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1643  contained,  these  ordinances  might  be  executed  thronghout  all 
tlieir  quarters,  and  thereby  vast  sums  bo  raised.  Their  great 
asbociation  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  HantingdoD,  Bed- 
ford, and  Essex,  (in  neither  of  wliich  the  King  had  any  visible 
party  or  one  fixed  quarter,)  upon  which  the  apprehension  of  the 
carl  of  Newcastle's  advance  upon  them  kept  them  from  notable 
pressures,  would  by  this  means  yield  them  a  great  supply  of 
men  and  money.  In  Somersetshire  and  Devoushire,  whilst  sir 
lialph  Hopton  might  hereby  be  kept  from  advancing,  they 
might  raise  what  they  would,  and  might  dispose  of  the  stocks 
and  personal  estate  of  those  whom  they  had  and  would  declare 
to  be  malignant ;  and  so  this  cessation,  (besides  the  damage  and 
prejudice  to  the  loyal  party,)  would  probably  fill  the  rebels' 
coffers,  the  emptiness  whereof  was  the  most,  if  not  only,  pro- 
bable way  and  means  to  determine  the  war. 

328.  These  considerations  made  a  deep  impression  upon  those 
who  believed  the  treaty  was  not  like  to  produce  a  peace ;  the 

March  7.  number  of  wliich  was  increased  by  a  new  resolution  at  this  time 
entered  upon,  and  vigorously  prosecuted,  to  fortify  the  city  of 
London  and  to  draw  a  line  about  it,  which  was  executed  with 
marvellous  expedition  ;  which  many  believed  would  not  hare 
been  then  done,  both  for  the  charge  and  jealousy  of  it,  if  it  had 
not  l)een  resolved  it  should  not  yet  return  to  the  King's  obedi- 
ence. And  many  persons  of  honour  and  quality  about  the  King, 
who  had  given  great  life  to  his  affaii-s,  were  so  startled  with 
the  sense  of  it,  that  they  addressed  themselves  together  to  his 
majesty,  and  besought  him,  *  that  they  might  not  lose  that  now 
by  an  unequal  cessation  which  had  been  preserved  for  them 
during  the  license  of  liostility,  and  that  his  and  their  enemies 
might  not  be  that  way  enabled  to  destroy  them,  which  yet  they 
durst  not  attempt  to  do.'  The  King  hereupon,  after  solemn 
debate  in  Council,  the  chief  officers  of  his  army  being  present, 

March  3.  resolved  to  make  such  altemtions  in  the  articles  as  might  make 
the  terms  a  little  more  equal,  at  least  prevent  so  intolerable 
disadvantages. 

329.  1.  To  the  first  article  as  it  was  proposed  by  them,  his 
majesty  fully  and  absolutely  consented. 
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330.  2.  To  the  Becond  likewise  fully,  aa  far  ae  it  concerned  IMS 
all  oflicerB  and  eoldiere  of  the  army  ;  but  propoBed  that  all  other 

his  subjects, 

'of  vhnt  quality  or  condition  aoever.  might,  during  the  ceMsdaii,  pM< 
to  and  from  the  citiea  of  Oxford  or  London,  or  &ny  othar  p&rla  of  hia 
majeBty'a  dominionB,  withciut  &ny  aearcb^  Bt«j,  or  impruonnieiit  of  their 
j-en»in!i,  or  eeiiure  nnJ  deti^ntion  of  their  g«oda  or  estates :  aud  that  all 
manner  of  trade  and  commerce  might  he  open  and  free  hetveeD  all  bin 
iiuhjecls,  eicrpt  between  the  offioera  and  eoMierg  of  either  army,  or  for 
amie,  ammunition,  monry.  bullion,  or  victuals  for  the  use  of  either  army, 
without  a  pasa  or  safa  conduct :  which,'  his  majesty  told  them,  '  would  b« 
a  g)K>l  beginning  to  renew  the  trade  and  correspondence  of  the  kingdom, 
and  whereliy  hia  siihjecta  might  he  restored  to  that  IJherty  and  freedom  they 
were  born  to,  and  hod  ao  happily  enjoyed  till  these  miserable  distractions ; 
and  nhich  even  during  this  war  bis  majesty  had  to  his  utmost  biboured 
t'l  pretu-rve,  opening  the  way,  by  most  strict  proclamationa,  to  the  paauge 
of  all  commodities  even  to  the  city  of  London  itself.' 

331.  3,  4,  5,  6.  To  these  the  King  likewise  conBented,  with 

1.  '  Tiist  such  ships  sa  were  necessary  to  be  aet  forth  should  be  cora- 
mnndtii  by  such  p>;rsona  as  his  msjeaty  should  approve  of.  2.  That 
during  the  ce«ution  none  of  hit  aubjecta  should  be  imprisoned  otharwiae 
than  according  to  the  known  laws  of  the  Innd,  and  that  diere  should  b«  no 
plundering  or  violence  offered  to  any  of  hia  subjacta.' 

332.  The  firdt  of  these  was  inserted,  {withoat  purpose  of  in- 
sisting on  it,)  leet  by  the  King's  consent  to  the  article  in  the 
ti-i'tns  it  was  prupoBed,  he  might  be  thought  to  consent  in  any 
<le<;i'i'e  to  their  U)-nrpation  of  the  naval  authority.  And  the 
second  was  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  ordinances  before 
mentioned. 

333.  And  hie  majesty  told  them  he  hoped  these  small  altera- 

'  would  sufficlenlly  mnniFest  how  solicitous  he  was  for  the  good  of  his 
p"oplv,  for  whose  liberties  he  should  Insist,  when  in  matten  merely 
concerning  himself  be  might  descend  to  easier  conditiona ;  and  haw 
ileairuus  he  was  that  in  this  unnatural  eontentiou  no  more  blood  oF  bis 
Hulij,:i.'ts  luiglit  he  i<|iilt,  (upon  which  he  lriuk>:d  with  much  grief,  com- 
piVbion,  nnd  tenderness  of  heart,)  even  of  thoee  who  had  lifted  up  their 
h:indH  against  him.  And  therefore  he  doubted  not  but  iMth  Houses  would 
consent  to  them.'  However,  'if  any  scruplee  should  be  made,  he  was 
willing  that  the  commissioners  for  the  treaty  might  nevertheless  Im- 
mediately come  to  him,  and  so  all  matters  concsniing  the  oeasatim  might 
bv  there  settled  between  them.' 
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1648      334.  Aft^r  this  answer  returned  by  the  King,  many  diys 
passed  without  any  return  to  him ;  and  in  the  mean  time  an- 
other address  was  made  to  his  majesty,  upon  which  the  grat 
managers  at  London  had  set  their  hearts  more  than  upon  the 
treaty,  and  for  which  indeed  they  deferred  their  treaty.    They 
had  still  a  great  dependence  and  confidence  upon  their  bnthien 
of  Scotland,  and  yet  that  people  moved  very  slowly ;  and  Bince 
the  earl  of  Essex  had  been  settled  in  his  winter  quarters  there 
had  been  high  quarrels  between  the  English  and  Scotch  officen, 
insomuch  as  upon  some  reproachful  words  which  had  been  cut 
March  16.  out  many  swords  were  one  day  drawn  in  Wefltminster  Hall, 
when  the  Houses  were  sitting,  between  them,  and  a  little  Uood 
drawn,  which  (though  the  Houses  industriously  laboured  to 
March  22,  compose  with  declarations  of  their  joint  value  and  respect  of 
^^'  that  nation  with  their  own,  and  that  their  deserts  could  only 

distinguish  them)  gave  so  great  umbrage,  that  many  of  the 
Scots,  some  of  eminent  command,  quit  the  service  ;  and  it  trai 
hoped  it  would  have  broke  any  farther  national  combination  in 
mischieve. 

335.  But  the  general  inclination  to  rebellion  mastered  those 
particular  considerations  and  disobligations ;  and,  about  the 
end  of  February,  to  facilitate  the  King's  consent  to  the  grand 
proposition  for  the  extirpation  of  episcopacy,  (which  the  two 
Houses  hud  been,  by  the  arts  before  mentioned,  wrought  to 
make,  when  in  truth  there  were  very  few  of  themselves  desired 
it ;  as,  when  it  passed  the  House  of  Peers,  there  were  but  five 
lords  present,)  there  arrived  at  Oxford  the  earl  of  Lowden,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson,  a  man 
of  equal  fame  in  the  distractions  that  arose  in  that  kingdom. 
Tlie  former  came  as  a  commissioner  from  the  Lords  of  the  Secret 
Council  of  that  kingdom,  or,  as  they  then  thought  fit  to  cdl 
themfeelves,  *  the  conservators  of  the  peace  between  the  two 
kingdoms ; '  and  desired  to  pass  as  a  mediator  in  the  differenoei 
between  the  King  and  the  two  Houses,  and  that  the  King  woaU 
give  tliem  leave  upon  the  matter  to  be  umpires  between  them. 
Tlie  other,  ^Ir.  Henderson,  had  a  special  employment  from  the 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  to  present  a  petition  from 
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that  body  to  the  King  ;  the  which,  because  it  was  then  thought  164 
of  a  very  strange  natare  and  dialect,  and  because  I  shall  always 
report  the  acts  of  that  nation  (as  far  as  I  am  obliged  to  men- 
tion them)  in  their  own  words,  I  think  very  convenient  to  insert 
in  this  place. 

336.  But  it  will  be  first  necessary,  (for  the  better  under- 
Btanding  one  angry  clause  in  it,)  to  remember,  that,  when  the 
earl  of  Newcastle  marched  into  Yorkshire,  upon  occasion  of 
some  aspersions  published  against  him  by  the  lord  Fayrfax 
that  his  army  consisted  only  of  Papists  and  that  his  design  was 
to  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion,  the  earl  set  forth  a  de- 
claration *  of  the  reasons  of  his  marching  into  that  country, 
which  was,  upon  the  desire  of  the  principal  gentlemen,  to  rescue 
and  protect  them  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Parliament ;  and  then, 
taking  notice  of  the  scandalous  imputations  upon  him  in  point 
of  religion,  after  he  had  vindicated  himself  from  the  least  sus- 
picion of  inclination  to  Popery,  he  confessed  he  had  granted 
commissions  to  many  Papists,  which  as  he  knew  was  in  this 
case  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  so  he  believed  it 
very  agreeable  to  present  policy ;  and  that  the  quarrel  between 
the  King  and  the  two  Houses  being  not  grounded  upon  any 
matter  of  religion,  the  rebels  professing  themselves  to  be  of  the 
same  of  which  his  majesty  was  clearly  known  to  be,  and  the 
Papists  generally  at  this  time  appearing  very  loyal  to  him, 
which  too  many  Protestants  were  not,  he  thought  their  assist- 
ance might  very  fitly  be  made  use  of  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
of  the  other.  And  from  thence  these  zealous  Scots  concluded 
that  he  preferred  the  Papists  in  point  of  loyalty  before  the 
Protestants,  which  was  a  calumny  of  so  public  a  concernment 
that  they  could  not  be  silent  in.  Their  petition  follows  in  these 
words : 

337.  '  To  the  Eing^s  most  ezcellent  mAJesty. 

^The  humble  petition  of  the  commissionert  of  the  Oeneral  Atsemhly      Jan 
0/  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  met  at  Edinburgh^  Jan,  4,  1643. 

'  Our  silence,  and  oeaiing  to  present  before  your  majeety  our  humble 
tlioiights  and  desires,  at  this  time  of  common  danger  to  religion,  to  your 
iriAJesty's  sacred  person,  your  crown  and  posterity,  and  to  all  your  majesty*! 

>  [Rushworth,  UI.  iL  78.] 
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1643  dominions,    were  impiety  against   God,    anthankfiilne«    uid   diBlo;ihj 
against  your  majesty,  and  indirect  approbation  And  hardening  of  the 
adversaries  of  truth  and  peace  in  their  wicked  ways,  and  cruelty  agaiiMk 
our  brethren,  lying  in  such   depths  of  affliction  and  anguish  of  spirit; 
any  one  of  which  crimes  were  in  us,  al)ove  all  othen»  unezeoaalile^  tod 
would  prove  us  most  unworthy  of  the  trust  committed  unto  na.   The  flame  of 
tliis  common  combustion  hath  almost  devoured  Ireland,  is  now  wasting  tlw 
kingdom  of  England,  and  we  cannot  tell  how  soon  it  ahall  enter  opoa 
ourselves,  and  set  this  your  majesty^s  most  ancient  and  native  kingdom  oi 
fire.    If  in  this  woful  case  and  lamentable  condition  of  your  majeitj'i 
dominions  all  otbers  should  be  silent,  it  behoveth  us  to  apeak  :  and  if  oar 
tongues  and  pens  should  cease,  our  consciences  within  ua  would  cry  ont, 
and  the  stones  in  the  streets  would  answer  us. 

338.  'Our  great  grief,  and  apprehension  of  danger,  ia  not  a  little 
increased,  partly  by  the  insolency  and  presumption  of  Paiu^ita  and  otiien 
disaffected  to  the  reformation  of  religion  ;  who.  although  tor  their  number 
and  power  they  be  not  considerable  amongst  us,  yet,  through  the  auceeH  d 
the  Popish  party  in  Ireland,  and  the  hopes  they  conoeiTe  of  the  preraifing 
power  of  Popish  armies  and  the  prelatical  faction  in  Elngland,  they  have  of 
late  taken  spirit,  and  begun  to  speak  [big ']  words  againat  the  refbnoatioD 
of  religion  and  the  work  of  God  in  thia  land ;  and  partly,  and  man 
principally,  that  a  chief  praise  of  the  Protestant  religion  (and  therebj  oar 
not  vain  but  just  gloriation)  is,  by  the  public  declaration  of  the  earl  of 
Newcastle,  genenil  of  your  majesty^s  forces  for  the  northern  parts  and 
nearest  unto  us,  transferred  unto  Papists ;  who,  although  they  be  iwon 
enemies  unto  kings,  and  be  as  infamous  for  their  treasons  and  oooipiitdei 
against  princes  and  rulers  as  for  their  known  idolatry  and  spirt tnal  tynumy, 
yet  are  they  openly  declared  to  be  not  only  good  subjects,  or  better  tnbjecti, 
but  far  better  subjects  than  Protestants :  which  is  a  new  and  find  dis- 
paragement of  the  reformed  religion,  a  notable  injury  to  your  majeity 
in  your  honour,  a  sensible  reflection  upon  the  whole  body  of  this  kingdom, 
which  is  impatient  that  any  subjei-ts  should  be  more  loyal  than  they ;  bat 
abhorreth,  and  extremely  disdaineth,  that  Pi4)ists  who  refuse  to  take  the 
oiith  of  allegiance  should  be  compared  with  them  in  nllegianoe  and  fiddity ; 
and  which  (})eing  a  strange  doctrine  from  the  mouth  or  pen  of  profs— d 
Protestants)  will  suffer  a  hard  construction  from  all  the  reformed  Kirks. 

339.  *  We  therefore,  your  majesty^s  most  humble  and  loving  subjedi, 
upon  these  and  the  like  considerations,  do  humbly  entreat,  that  yonr  ma* 
jesty  may  be  pleased,  in  your  princely  wisdom,  first  to  oonaidar,  that  the 
intentions  of  Papists,  directed  by  the  principles  of  their  profession,  are  no 
other  than  they  have  been  from  the  beginning,  even  to  build  their  Babel, 
and  to  set  up  their  execrable  idolatry  and  antiohristian  tyranny,  in  all  year 
majesty's  dominions ;  to  change  the  face  of  your  two  kingdoms  of  Scotland 
and  England  into  the  similitude  of  miserable  Ireland ;  which  is  more  bitter 
to  the  people  of  God.  your  majesty^s  good  subjects,  to  think  upon,  than 
death ;  and,  whatsoever  their  present  pretences  be  for  the  defence  of  your 

^  [The  words  within  square  brackets  in  the  text  of  this  pctiUon  ara  not 
in  Clarendon's  MS ,  but  arc  taken  from  the  copy  of  the  original  pviotad 
at  London  for  Hen.  Overton  in  i64§.3 
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majesty's  person  and  authority,  yet  in  the  end  by  their  arms  and  power,  16 
with  a  displayed  banner,  to  bring  that  to  pass  against  your  royal  person 
and  posterity  which  the  5th  of  November,  (never  to  be  forgotten,)  was  not 
able  by  their  subtle  and  undermining  treason  to  produce  ;  or,  which  will 
be  their  greatest  mercy,  to  reduce  your  majesty  and  your  kingdoms  to  the 
base  and  unnatural  slavery  of  their  monarch  the  Pope:  and  next,  that 
your  majesty,  upon  this  undeniable  evidence,  may  timeously  and  speedily 
apply  your  royal  authority  for  disbanding  their  forces,  suppressing  their 
power,  and  disappointing  their  bloody  and  merciless  projects. 

340.  '  And  for  this  end,  we  are  with  greater  earnestness  than  before 
constrained  to  fall  down  again  before  your  majesty,  and  in  all  humility  to 
renew  the  supplication  of  the  late  General  Assembly,  and  our  own  former 
petition  in  tlu  ir  name,  for  unity  of  religion  and  [for]  uniformity  of  church- 
government  in  all  your  majesty's  kingdoms ;  and,  to  this  effect,  for  a 
meeting  of  some  divines  to  be  holden  in  England,  unto  which,  according 
to  the  desire  of  your  majesty's  Parliament,  some  commissioners  may  be 
i'ent  from  this  Kirk  ;  that,  in  all  points  to  be  proponed  and  debated,  there 
may  be  the  greater  consent  and  harmony.  We  take  the  boldness  to  be  the 
more  instint  in  this  our  humble  desire,  because  it  oonoemeth  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  so  much  in  his  glory,  your  majesty  in  your  honour,  the  Kirk 
of  England  (which  we  ought  to  tender  as  our  own  bowels,  and  whose 
reformation  is  more  dear  unto  us  tlian  our  lives)  in  her  happiness,  and  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  in  her  purity  and  peace ;  former  experience  and  daily 
sense  teaching  us  that  without  the  reformation  of  the  Kirk  of  England 
there  \»  no  hope  or  poasibility  of  the  continuance  of  reformation  here. 

841.  'The  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  whose  vicegerent  your  majesty  is, 
calleth  fur  thiH  great  work  of  reformation  at  your  hands ;  and  the  present 
conmiotions  and  troubles  of  your  majesty's  dominions  are  either  preparation, 
in  the  mercy  of  God,  for  this  blessed  reformation  and  unity  of  religion, 
(which  i8  the  desire,  [prayer,]  and  expectation  of  all  your  majesty's  good 
subjects  in  this  kingdom,)  or,  which  they  tremble  to  think  upon  and 
earnestly  deprecate,  are  in  the  justice  of  God,  for  the  abuse  of  the  gospel, 
the  tolerating  of  idolatry  and  superstition  against  so  clear  a  li^ht,  and  not 
acknowledging  the  day  of  visitation,  the  beginning  of  such  a  doleful 
desolation  as  no  policy  or  power  of  man  shall  be  able  to  prevent,  and  as 
shall  make  your  majesty's  kingdoms  within  a  short  time  as  miserable  as 
they  may  be  hnppy  by  a  reformation  of  religion.  God  forbid  that,  whilst 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  do  profess  their  desire  of  the  reformation  of 
religion,  in  a  peaceable  and  parliamentary  way,  and  pass  their  bills  for 
tliiil  end  in  the  particulars,  your  ^  majesty,  the  nurse-father  of  the  Kirk 
of  Christ,  to  whose  care  the  custody  and  vindication  of  religion  doth 
principally  belong,  shall,  to  the  provoking  of  the  anger  of  God,  the  stopping 
of  the  influence  of  so  many  blessings  from  Heaven,  and  the  grieving  of  the 
hcrarts  of  [.ill]  the  go«!Iy,  frustrate  our  expectation,  make  our  hopes  ashamed, 
and  hazard  the  loss  of  the  hearts  of  all  your  good  subjects;  which,  next 
unto  the  truth  and  unity  of  religion  and  the  safety  of  your  kingdoms,  are 
Willi n^^  to  hazard  their  lives  and  spend  their  blood  for  your  majesty's 
honour  and  happiness. 

^    ['  that  your/  MS.  and  orig.] 
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1648      342.  'We  are  not  ignorant  that  the  work  ia  greati  tho  difficoitiei lad 
impediments  many,  and  that  there  be  both  mountaina  and  liona  in  the  «aj. 
The  strongest  let,  till  it  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  Is  the  moantain  of 
prelacy :  and  no  wonder,  if  your  majesty  consider  how  many  Pa|nstB  ai^ 
popishly  affected  have  for  a  long  time  found  peace  and  eaae  under  thi 
shadow  thereof,  how  many  of  the  prelatical  £M:tion  have  thereby  their  fifc 
and  being,  how  many  profane  and  worldly  men  do  fear  the  yoke  of  Chriil 
and  are  unwilling  to  submit  themsdves  to  the  obedience  of  the  goipd; 
[and]  how  many  there  be,  whose  eyes  are  daisied  with  the  external  poap 
and  glory  of  the  Kirk,  whose  minds  are  miscanried  with  a  conceit  oifthe 
governing  of  the  Kirk  by  the  rules  of  human  policy,  and  whoae  hsiiti 
are  affrighted  with  the   apprehensions  of  the  dangofooa  oonaequeBcei 
which  may  ensue  upon  alterations.    But  when  your  majesty,  in  your 
princely  and  religious  wisdom,  shall  remember  from  tho  records  of  fiiniMr 
times  how,  against  the  gates  of  hell,  the  force  and  firand  of  worldly  and 
wicked  men,  and  all  panic  fears  of  danger,  the  Chriatian  reUgion  was  fint 
planted   and    the   Cliristian  Kirk  thereafter   rsfonned:    and   from  tbc 
condition  of  the  present  times  how  many,  from  the  ezperimoe  of  tbc 
tyranny  of  prelates,  are  afraid  to  discover  themsclvea,  lest  they  ho  r^ 
venged  upon    them   hereafter,   (whereas,   prelacy  being   removed,   they 
would  openly  profess  what  they  are,  and  join  with  others  in  the  way  of 
refonnation,)   all  obstacles  and  difficulties  shall  be  but  matter  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  power  of  God,  the  principal  worker,  and  the  meaai  of 
the  greater  glory  to  your  majesty,  the  prime  instrmaent. 

843.  'The  intermixture  of  the  government  of  prelatea  with  the  eiffl 
state,  mentioned  in  your  majesty's  answer  to  onr  former  petition,  boing 
taken  away,  and  the  right  government  by  assembliea,  which  Is  to  bo  leea 
in  all  the  reformed  Kirks,  and  wherein  the  agreement  will  he  easy,  htisf 
settled,  the  Kirk  and  religion  will  be  more  pure  and  free  of  mixtue,  aai 
the  civil  government  more  sound  and  firm.    That  government  of  the  Kirk 
must  suit  best  with  the  civil  state,  and  be  most  oaefol  for  kii^  aai 
kingdoms,  which  is  best  warranted  by  God,  by  whom  kinga  do  rngn  aai 
kingdoms  are  established.    Nor  can  a  reformation  he  expected  in  the 
common  and  ordinary  way,  expressed  also  in  your  majeety's  answer.    The 
wiseijt  and  most  religious  princes  have  found  it  impossible,  and  implying 
a  repugnancy,  since  the  persons  to  be  refonned  and  the  refonnem  must  be 
diverse ;  and  the  way  of  reformation  must  be  different  from  the  conupt 
way,  by  which  defection  of  workmen,  and  corruption  in  doctrine^  wor- 
ship, and  government,  have  entered  into  the  Kirk.     Suffer  us  therefon, 
dread  Sovereign,  to  renew  our  petitions  for  this  unity  of  religion  sad 
uniformity  of  kirk-government,  and  for  a  meeting  of  some  divines  of  both 
kingdoms,  who  may  prepare  matters  for  your  majesty's  visw,  and  for  the 
examination  and  approbation  of  more  full  assemblies. 

344.  *The  national  Assembly  of  this  Kirk,  from  which  we  have  our 
commiRsion,  did  promise,  in  their  thanksgiving  for  the  many  favoon 
expressed  in  your  majesty's  letter,  their  best  endeavour  to  kesp  tiie  people 
under  their  charge  in  unity  and  peace,  and  in  loyalty  and  obedience  to 
your  majesty  and  your  laws ;  which  we  confiess  is  a  duty  well  beseeming 
the  preachers  of  the  gospel.     But  we  cannot  oooceal  how  much  both 
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paatora  and  people  are  grieved  and  disquieted  with  the  late  reports  of  the  1643 
8ucc€»4,  boldness,  and  strength  of  Popish  forces  in  Ireland  and  England ; 
and  how  much  danger,  from  the  power  of  so  malicious  and  bloody  enemies, 
is  apprehended  to  the  religion  and  peace  of  this  Kirk  and  kingdom, 
coneeive<l  by  them  to  be  the  spring  whence  have  issued  all  their  calamities 
and  miseries.  Which  we  humbly  remonstrate  to  your  majesty  as  a 
necessity  requiring  a  General  Assembly,  and  do  earnestly  supplicate  for 
the  presence  and  assistance  of  your  majesty's  commissioners  at  the  day  to 
l)e  appointed  ;  that,  by  universal  consent  of  the  whole  Kirk,  the  best 
course  may  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  religion,  and  for  the  averting 
of  the  grt-at  wrath  which  they  conceive  to  be  imminent  to  this  kingdom. 
If  it  shall  please  the  Lord,  in  whose  hand  is  the  heart  of  the  king  as  the 
rivers  of  waters,  to  turn  it  whithersoever  He  will,  to  incline  your  majesty*! 
heart  to  this  through  reformation,  no  more  to  tolerate  the  mass,  or  any 
part  of  Komish  superstition  or  tyranny,  and  to  command  that  all  good 
means  be  used  for  the  conversicm  of  your  princely  consort,  the  Queen's 
niajc'hty,  (which  is  also  the  humble  desire  of  this  whole  Kirk  and  kingdom,) 
your  joint  comforts  shall  be  multiplied  above  the  days  of  your  affliction, 
to  your  incredible  joy  ;  your  glory  shall  shine  in  brightness  above  all  your 
royal  progenitors,  to  the  admiration  of  the  world  and  the  terror  of  your 
enemies ;  and  your  kingdoms  so  far  abound  in  righteousness,  peace,  and 
proHperity,  above  all  that  hath  been  in  fonner  generations,  that  they  shall 
say,  //  i*«  good  for  n«  that  tc«  hare  been  afflicted* 

315.  This  petition  was  not  stranger  in  itself  than  in  the  cir- 
cumstances that  attended  it ;  for  it  was  no  sooner  (if  so  soon) 
prer^enteil  to  the  King,  than  it  was  sent  to  London,  and  printed, 
and  communicated  with  extraordinary  industry  to  the  people  ; 
that  they  might  see  how  far  the  Scotch  nation  would  be  en- 
jragcd  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  messenger 
who  presented  it,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  confessed  to  his  majesty, 
tliat  he  had  three  or  four  letters  to  the  most  active  and  sedi- 
tious preachers  ahout  London,  from  men  of  the  same  spirit  in 
Scotland.  Upon  this  provocation  the  King  might  have  very 
reasonably  proceeded  against  Mr.  Henderson,  who  was  neither 
included  in  his  safe  conduct,  (as  the  lord  Lowden  and  the  rest 
of  the  commibijioners  were,)  nor  had  any  authority  from  the 
I^)rd8  of  the  Council  of  that  kingdom,  (who  were  qualified  with 
luFLje  powers.)  to  countenance  his  employment ;  being  sent  only 
liuiii  the  commissioners  of  the  General  Assembly,  (who  were  not 
authorized  by  their  own  constitutions  to  make  any  such  de- 
claration,) and  there  being  then  no  AFsemblj  sitting ;  which 
itself,  with  all  their  new  privileges,  could  not  with  any  colour 
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1643  of  reason  or  authority  have  transacted  sach  an  instrniDe&L 
However,  tlie  King,  who  well  knew  the  interest  and  influeoce 
the  clergy  had  apon  the  people  of  that  kingdom,  and  that,  wlubt 
they  pretended  to  remove  them  from  all  secular  emplorment. 
they  were  the  piincipal  instruments  and  engines  by  which  tiv 
whole  nation  was  wrought  to  sedition,  resolved  not  only  to  u«« 
the  person  of  Mr.  Henderson  very  graciouslj,  and  to  protect 
him  from  those  affronts  which  he  might  naturally  expect  in  a 
university,  (especially,  having  used  some  grave  and  learaed 
Feb.  19.  doctors  '  with  great  insolence,  who  went  civilly  to  him  to  be  in- 
formed what  arguments  had  prevailed  with  him  to  be  so  pro- 
fessed an  enemy  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  give  him 
some  information  in  the  argrument,  with  whom  he  superdlioulT 
refused  to  hold  any  discourse,)  but  to  return  an  answer  with  all 
possible  candour  to  the  petition  itself.  And  so,  before  he  en- 
tered upon  the  other  address  made  by  the  lord  Lowden  and  the 
MuKb  io.  rest,  he  returned  (after  very  solemn  debates  in  Council,  where 
the  earl  of  Lanrick,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  other  lord? 
of  Scotland,  who  were  of  the  Privy  Council,  were  present,  and 
fully  concurred,  with  many  expressions  of  their  detestation  of 
the  mannei-s  of  their  countrymen,  yet  with  assured  confidence 
that  they  would  not  be  corrupted  to  any  act  of  hostility)  to  Hr. 
Henderson,  and  with  all  expedition  by  other  hands  into  Scot- 
land, this  answer ;  which  likewise  I  think  fit  to  insert  in  the 
very  words,  that  posterity  may  know  how  tender  and  provident 
the  King  always  was,  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  of  him 
and  his  actions  with  that  people,  and  consequently  any  commr- 
tions  in  that  kingdom;  which  was  the  only  thing  he  feared 
might  contribute  to  and  continue  the  distractions  in  this. 

34t).  *//m  maJtMyt  answer  to  a  late  petition  pretenUd  wife  kim  hflkr 

hnmh  of  Mr.  Alejrander  Henderton,  fiom  tk$  eommitnomgn  of  tki 

iivneral  Atmembly  of  the  Church  of  SeoilamL 

*  \^*c  received  Litoly  a  petition  from  you,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Aliiandtr 

Henderson,  to  the  which  we  intended  to  have  given  an  aanrcr  ■•  aouB  m 

we  had  transacted  tlie  bunineM  with  the  other  commiwiooeri  ailrfwui  lo 

us  from  the  connervatiirs  of  the  treaty  of  that  our  kingilom.    Bat  fiadiag  iht 

i^auie  to  he  published  in  print,  and  to  be  di«(ierMd  throogboot  our  kiagdoan. 

to  the  gr.at  danger  of  ttcanilalin^  of  our  well  affected  rabjedife  who  Bay 

'  [Jerimy  Taylor  and  anoth,;r.     Mere,  Aid,  p.  1 1 7.] 
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interpret  the  bitterness  and  sharpness  of  some  expressions  not  to  be  so  1< 
agreeable  to  that  regard  and  reverence  which  is  due  to  our  person,  and  the 
matter  itself  to  be  reproachful  to  the  honour  and  constitution  of  this 
kingdom  ;  we  have  been  compelled  the  more  strictly  to  examine  as  well  the 
authority  of  the  petitioners  as  the  matter  of  the  petition  itself,  and  to 
publihh  our  opinion  of  both,  that  our  subjects  of  both  kingdoms  may  see  how 
equally  just  and  sensible  we  are  of  the  laws  and  honour  of  both  our  kingdoms, 

347.  '  And  first,  upon  perusal  of  the  petition,  we  required  to  see  the 
commission  by  which  the  mesbenger  who  brought  this  petition,  or  the 
persons  who  sent  him,  are  qualified  to  intermeddle  in  afifairs  so  foreign  to 
their  juiisdiction,  and  of  so  great  concernment  to  this  our  kingdom  of 
England.  Upon  examination  whereof,  and  in  defence  of  the  laws  and 
government  of  this  our  kingdom,  which  we  are  trusted  and  sworn  to 
defend,  we  must  profess  that  the  petitioners,  or  the  General  Assembly  of 
our  Church  of  Scotland,  have  not  the  least  authority  or  power  to  inter- 
meddle or  interpose  in  the  afifairs  of  this  kingdom  or  Church ;  which  are 
settled  and  eutablished  by  the  proper  laws  of  this  land,  and,  till  they  be 
altered  by  the  same  competent  power,  cannot  be  inveighed  against  without 
a  due  sense  of  us  and  this  nation  ;  much  less  can  they  present  any  advice 
or  declaration  to  our  Houses  of  Parliament  against  the  same ;  or,  to  that 
purpose,  to  send  any  letters,  as  they  have  now  done,  to  any  ministers  of  our 
Church  here,  who  by  the  laws  of  this  land  cannot  correspond  against  the  same. 

348.  'Therefore  we  do  believe  that  the  petitioners,  when  they  shall 
consider  how  unwarranted  it  is  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  and  how 
contrary  it  is  to  the  laws  of  this,  to  the  professions  they  have  made  to  each 
oth>  r,  and  how  unbecoming  in  itself,  for  them  to  require  the  ancient,  happy, 
and  established  government  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  altered,  and 
conformed  to  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  another  church,  will  find 
themselves  misled  by  the  information  of  some  factious  persons  here,  who 
would  willingly  engage  the  petitioners  to  foment  a  difference  and  division 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  we  have,  with  so  much  care  and 
indu>itry,  endeavoured  to  prevent ;  not  having  laboured  more  to  quench  the 
combustion  in  this  kingdom,  than  we  have  to  hinder  the  like  from 
either  devouring  Ireland  or  entering  into  Scotland  ;  which,  if  all  others  will 
equally  labour,  will  undoubtedly  be  avoided.  But  we  cannot  so  easily 
pass  over  the  mention  of  Ireland,  being  moved  to  it  by  the  scandalous 
asp^nions  that  have  been  often  catit  upon  us  upon  that  subject,  and  the 
U8e  that  hath  been  made  of  the  woful  distractions  of  that  kingdom,  as  of 
a  seminary  of  fears  and  jealousies  to  beget  the  like  distractions  in  this  ; 
and,  which  lent  they  may  have  farther  influence,  we  are  the  more  willing 
to  make  our  innocence  appear  in  that  particular. 

349.  '  When  first  that  horrid  rebellion  began,  we  were  in  our  kingdom 
of  Scotland ;  and  the  sense  we  had  then  of  it,  the  expressions  we  made 
concerning  it,  the  commissions  (together  with  some  other  assistance) 
we  Bent  immediately  into  that  kingdom,  and  [the]  instant  reoonmiendation 
we  made  of  it  to  both  our  Houses  of  Parliament  in  England,  are  known  to 
all  ftersons  of  quality  there  and  then  about  us.  After  our  return  into 
England,  our  ready  concurring  to  all  the  desires  of  both  Houses  that 
might  most  speedily  repress  that  rel)ellion,  by  passing  the  bill  of  press! 
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1648  and  in  it  a  clauee  which  quitted  a  right  challenged  by  all  and  enjojed  by 
many  of  our  predecessors;  by  parting  with  our  righta  in  tha  lands  eecfamtd 
to  us  by  that  rebellion,  for  the  encouragement  of  adventorarB ;  by  emptyiig 
of  our  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  that  eervioe,  (which  we  Iimb 
since  needed  for  our  necessary  defence  and  preeervation ;)  by  onnientiiig  l» 
all  bills  for  the  raising  of  money  for  the  same,  thou^  ooataining  imiMil 
clauses  which  trusted  both  Houses  without  us  with  the  manner  of  dispnMMg 
it ;  our  often  pressing  both  Houses,  not  to  neglect  that  kingdom,  by  boDf 
diverted  by  conyiderationB  and  disputes  less  concerning  both  Ungdooi; 
our  offer  of  raising  ten  thousand  volunteers  to  be  not  thither,  and  ov 
several  offers  to  engage  our  own  royal  person  in  the  Bappt^mSan.  of  tbit 
horrid  rebellion ;  are  no  less  known  to  all  this  nation,  than  oor  perpctil 
earnestness  by  our  foreign  ministers  to  keep  all  manner  of  sopplies  frn 
being  transported  for  the  relief  of  the  rebels,  is  known  to  aereral  nelgb- 
bouring  princes  ;  which  if  all  [our]  good  subjects  will  eoniider,  and  wiUnl 
how  many  of  the  men,  and  how  much  of  the  money  raised  for  that  endt 
and  how  much  care,  time,  and  industry,  have  been  diverted  from  tfast 
employment,  and  employed  in  this  unnatural  war  against  na,  (the  tras 
cause  of  the  present  misery  and  want  which  onr  British  aimies  then  do 
now  endure,)  they  will  soon  free  us  ttom  all  those  impatations  so  seas- 
dalously  and  groundlessly  laid  upon  us,  and  impute  the  oontinnanee  «f 
the  combustion  of  that  miserable  kingdom,  the  danger  it  may  bthig  upon 
our  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  beginning  of  this  doldol 
desolation,  to  those  who  are  truly  guilty  of  it. 

350.  *  For  unity  in  religion,  which  is  desired,  we  cannot  bat  auwer, 
that  we  much  apprehend  lest  the  Papists  may  make  some  advantage  of 
that  expression,  by  continuing  that  scandal  with  more  aathoritj  wUeh 
they  have  ever  heretofore  used  to  cast  upon  the  Reformation,  by  inteqxet- 
ing  all  the  differences  in  ceremony,  government,  or  indifibrent  opimons. 
between  several  Protestant  Churches,  to  be  difierenoes  In  religion ;  and  lost 
our  good  subjects  of  England,  who  have  ever  esteemed  themselves  of  ths 
same  religion  with  you,  should  suspect  themselves  to  be  esteemed  by  joa. 
to  be  of  a  contrary  ;  and  that  the  religion  which  they  and  their  ancestors 
have  held  ever  since  the  blessed  Keformation,  and  in  and  for  whidi  thsj 
are  resolved  to  die,  is  taxed  and  branded  of  ialsdiood  or  iurafflciency  ly 
such  a  desire. 

351.  '  For  uniformity  in  church-government,  we  conceiTed  the  answsr 
formerly  given  by  us  ^  to  the  former  petition  in  this  argument  would 
have  8:vtiHtied  the  petitioners,  and  is  so  full  that  we  can  add  little  to 
it ;  viz.  that  the  government  here  established  by  the  laws  hath  so  nesr 
a  relation  and  intermixture  with  the  civil  state,  (which  may  be  ua- 
known  to  the  petitioners,)  that  till  a  oomposed,  digested  form  be  pre- 
sented to  us,  upon  a  free  debate  of  both  Houses.  In  a  pariiamentsiy 
way,  whereby  the  consent  and  approbation  of  this  whole  kingdom  may 
lie  had,  and  we  and  all  our  subjects  may  disoem  what  is  to  be  left 
[in]  or  brought  in,  as  well  as  what  is  to  be  taken  away,  we  know  not  bow 
to  consent  to  any  alteration,  otherwise  than  to  such  an  Act  for  the  ease  of 
tender  consciences  in  the  matter  of  ceremonies  as  we  have  often  ollsred; 

^  At  Bridgenorth,  13th  October,  164a. 
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and  that  this,  and  any  thing  else  that  may  concern  the  peace  of  the  Church  1 
and  the  advancement  of  6od*8  true  religion,  may  be  soberly  diacoased  and 
happily  effected,  we  have  formerly  offered,  and  are  still  willing,  that 
debates  of  that  nature  may  be  entered  into  by  a  synod  of  godly  and  learned 
divines,  to  be  regularly  diosen  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  this 
kingdom :  to  which  we  shall  be  willing  that  some  learned  divines  of  our 
Church  of  Scotland  be  likewise  sent,  to  be  present,  and  offer  and  debate 
their  reasons.  With  this  answer  the  petitioners  had  great  reason  to 
acquiesce,  without  enlarging  the  matter  of  their  former  petition  only  with 
bitter  expressions  against  the  established  government  and  laws  of  their 
neighbour  nation,  (as  if  it  were  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,)  with  whom 
they  have  so  lately  entered  into  a  strict  amity  and  friendship. 

352.  '  But  we  cannot  enough  wonder  that  the  petitioners  should  inter- 
pose themselves,  not  only  as  fit  directors  and  judges  between  us  and  our  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  business  so  wholly  concerning  the  peace  and 
government  of  this  our  kingdom,  and  in  a  matter  so  absolutely  intrusted  to 
us,  as  what  new  laws  to  consent  or  not  to  consent  to  ;  but  should  assume, 
and  publish,  that  the  desire  of  reformation  in  this  kingdom  is  in  '  a  peace* 
able  and  parliamentary  way ' ;  when  all  the  world  may  know,  that  the 
proceedings  here  have  been,  and  are,  not  only  contrary  to  all  the  rules  and 
precedents  of  former  Parliaments,  but  destructive  to  the  freedom,  privilege, 
and  dignity  of  Parliaments  themselves :  that  we  were  first  driven  by 
tumults,  for  the  safety  of  our  life,  from  our  cities  of  London  and  West- 
minster, and  have  been  since  pursued,  fought  withal,  and  are  now  kept 
from  thence  by  an  army  raised  and  paid,  as  is  pretended,  by  the  two 
Houses,  which  consist  not  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  number  they  ought  to 
do,  the  rest  being  either  driven  from  thence  by  the  same  violence,  or 
expelled,  or  imprisoned,  for  not  consenting  to  the  treasons  and  unheard  of 
insoiencies  practised  against  us.  And  if  the  petitioners  oooid  believe  these 
proceedings  to  be  in  '  a  peaceable  and  parliamentary  way,*  they  were  [very] 
unacquainted  with  the  order  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  and  not  so 
fit  instruments  to  promote  that  reformation  and  peace  they  seem  to  desire. 

353.  '  We  cannot  believe  the  intermixture  of  the  present  eoolesiastioal 
government  with  the  civil  state  to  be  other  than  a  very  good  reason,  and 
that  the  government  of  the  church  should  be  by  the  rules  of  human  policy 
to  be  other  than  a  very  good  rule,  unless  some  other  government  were 
as  well  proved,  as  pretended,  to  be  better  warranted  by  the  word  of  Qod. 

354.  'Of  any  bills  offered  us  [for  reformation]  we  shall  not  now  speak, 
they  being  a  part  of  those  articles  upon  which  we  have  offered  and  expect 
to  treat :  but  cannot  but  wonder  by  what  aathority  you  prejudge  our 
judgment  herein,  by  denouncing  Gods  anger  upon  us,  and  our  haiard  of 
the  loes  of  the  hearts  of  all  our  good  subjects,  if  we  consent  not  unto  them. 
The  influence  of  so  many  blessings  from  Heaven  upon  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  our  &ther  of  blessed  memory,  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
them  by  all  Protestant  Churches  to  have  been  careful  nurses  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  to  have  excellently  dischaiged  their  duties  in  the  custody 
and  vindication  of  religion,  and  the  affection  of  their  subjects  to  them, 
do  sufficiently  assure  us  that  we  should  neither  stop  the  influence  of  such 
blessings,  nor  grieve  the  hearts  of  [all]  the  godly,  nor  hazard  the  loss  of  the 
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1643  hearts  of  our  good  subjects,  although  we  will  still  Tnahitafn  in  tUs  Ungdon 
the  saine  established  ecclesiastical  government  whidi  floariahed  in  tbor 
times  and  under  their  special  protection. 

355.  '  We  doubt  not  but  our  subjects  of  Scotland  will  rest  abmidaBtly 
satisfied  with  such  alterations  in  their  own  Church  as  we  hanre  siwntri 
unto,  and  not  be  persuaded  by  a  mere  assertion  that  tluere  ia  no  hops 
of  the  continuance  of  what  is  there  settled  by  law  unless  thai  be  likswiB 
altered  which  is  settled  here.  And  our  subjects  of  England  will  umr 
depart  from  their  dutiful  affection  to  us,  for  not  oooaenting  to  new  lawi, 
which  by  the  law  of  the  land  they  know  we  may  as  justly  rejeot,  if  «• 
approve  not  of  them,  as  either  House  hath  power  to  prepare  for,  or  both  to 
propound  to,  us.  Nor  are  you  a  little  mistaken,  if  either  yon  beHeve  tk 
generality  of  this  nation  to  desire  a  change  of  ohmnch-goTemment^  or  thst 
most  of  those  who  desire  it  desire  by  it  to  introduce  that  which  you  will  only 
esteem  a  reformation  ;  but  are  as  unwilling  to  submit  to  what  you  call  the 
yoke  of  Christ  and  obedience  to  the  gospel,  as  those  whom  yon  oaU  praftse 
and  worldly  men  ;  and  so  equally  averse  both  to  episcopacy  and  piesbytgty, 
that,  if  they  should  prevail  in  this  particular,  the  abolition  of  the  oee 
would  be  no  inlet  to  the  other,  nor  would  your  hearts  be  less  grievsd. 
your  expectations  less  frustrated,  your  hopes  less  ashamed,  or  you 
reformation  more  secured.  And  the  petitionerv^  upon  due  oouadsntMB, 
will  not  find  themselves  less  mistaken  in  the  government  of  all  the 
reformed  Churches,  which  they  say  is  by  assemblies,  than  thegr  are  in  the 
best  way  of  a  reformation;  which  sure  is. best  to  be  in  a  ^*?-iTmm  and 
ordinary  way,  where  the  passion  or  interest  of  particular  men  may  sol 
im(>oBe  upon  the  public;  but  alteration  be  then  only  made^  wheo,  upoa 
calm  debates,  and  evident  and  clear  reason  and  conTenieoce,  the  wtna 
shall  be  generally  consented  to  fur  the  peace  and  security  of  the  people; 
and  those  who  are  trusted  by  the  law  with  such  debates,  are  not  diteited 
of  that  trust  upon  a  general  charge  of  corruptions,  pretended  lo  bavs 
entered  by  that  way,  and  of  being  the  persons  to  be  rofcmned,  and  so 
unfit  to  be  reformers.  And  certainly  the  like  logic,  with  the  like  diai^ges 
and  pretences,  might  be  used  to  make  the  Parliament  itself  an  *"CT|feb'« 
judge  of  any  reformation  either  in  Church  or  State. 

356.  '  For  the  general  expressions  in  the  petition  against  Fnpist^  in 
which  the  petitioners  may  be  understood  to  charge  us  with  oompliuoe  and 
favour  even  to  their  opinions;  we  have  taken  all  oooasioDs  to  puUidi 
to  the  world  our  practice  and  resolution  in  the  true  Ph^testant  refaroisd 
religion,  and  wo  are  verily  persuaded  there  is  no  one  subject  in  either 
of  uur  dominions,  who  at  all  knows  us,  and  hath  obseived  our  life,  but  is 
in  his  soul  satisfied  of  our  constant  seal  and  unremoTable^  aflbetioB 
to  that  religion,  and  of  our  true  dislike  of  and  hearty  opposition  to  Popeiy. 
And  as  we  willingly  consented  at  our  being  in  Scotland  to  all  AiAi 
proposed  to  us  for  the  discountenancing  and  refonning  the  Fi^[iists  in  .that 
our  kingdom,  80  by  our  proclamations  for  the  putting  of  all  laws  severely 
in  execution  against  recusants,  and  by  not  refusing  any  one  bill  pressntedto 
us  to  that  purpose  in  this  kingdom,  and  by  our  peipetnal  and  pnUio 
professions  of  readiness,  with  the  advice  of  our  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
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prepared  for  us  in  %  deliberate  and  orderly  way,  to  find  uome  expedient  to  IB- 
perfect  so  good  a  work,  we  conceived  we  had  not  left  it  po«ible  for  any 
man  to  believe  us  guilty  of  tolerating  any  part  of  the  Romish  tyranny 
or  superstition,  or  to  suspect  that  the  conversion  of  our  dearest  consort 
was  not  so  much  our  desire  that  the  accession  of  as  many  crowns  as  God 
hath  already  bestowed  on  us  would  be  more  welcome  to  us  than  that  day ; 
a  blessing  which  it  is  our  daily  prayer  to  the  Almighty  to  bestow  upon  us. 

857.  *  But  we  might  well  have  expected  from  the  petitioners,  who  have 
in  their  solemn  national  Covenant  literally  sworn  so  much  care  of  the 
safety  of  our  person,  and  cannot  but  know  in  how  much  danger  that  hath 
been,  and  still  is,  by  the  power  and  threats  of  rebellious  armies  ^  that  they 
would  as  well  have  remembered  the  a3rd  of  October  as  the  5th  of  November ; 
and  as  well  have  taken  notice  of  the  army  raised  and  led  against  us  by 
the  earl  of  Essex,  which  hath  actually  assaulted  and  endeavoured  to 
murder  us,  which  we  know  to  abound  in  Brownists,  Anabaptists,  and  other 
sectaries,  and  in  which  we  have  reason  (by  the  prisoners  we  have  taken, 
and  the  evidence  they  have  given)  to  believe  there  are  many  more  Papists 
(and  many  of  those  foreigners)  than  in  all  our  atmy ;  as  have  advised 
us  to  disband  out  of  the  army  of  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  which  is  raised 
for  our  defence,  the  Papists  in  that  army,  who  are  known  to  be  no  such 
number  as  to  endanger  their  obtaining  any  power  of  building  their  Babel 
and  settiuf^  up  their  idolatry,  and  whose  loyalty  he  hath  reason  to  commend, 
(though  he  was  never  suspected  for  favouring  their  religion,)  not  before 
that  of  Protestants,  but  of  such  as  rebel  under  that  title ;  and  whose 
assistance  is  as  due  to  us,  by  the  law  of  God-  and  man,  to  rescue  us  from 
domestic  rebellion  as  to  defend  us  from  foreign  invasion,  which  we  think 
no  man  denies  to  be  lawful  for  them  to  do.  But  we  do  solemnly  declare 
and  protest,  that  God  shall  no  sooner  fr«e  us  from,  the  desperate  and 
rebellious  arms  taken  up  against  us,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  ftee 
ourselves  and  kingdom  from  any  fear  of  danger  from  the  other,  by 
disarming  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  as  we  shall  not  fail  to 
send  our  commissioners  to  the  Assembly  at  the  time  appointed  for  it  by 
the  laws  of  Scotland. 

358.  *  To  conclude :  we  desire  and  require  the  petitioners  (as  becomes 
good  and  pious  preachers  of  the  gospel)  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to 
compose  any  distraction  in  opiniouF,  or  misunderstandings,  which  may  by 
the  faction  of  some  turbulent  persons  be  raised  in  the  minds  of  our  good 
subjects  of  that  our  kingdom ;  and  to  infuse  into  them  a  true  sense  of 
charity,  obedience,  and  humility,  the  great  principles  of  Christian  religion ; 
that  they  may  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  transported  with  things  thai 
they  do  not  understand,  or  think  themselves  concerned  in  the  government 
of  another  kingdom,  because  it  is  not  according  to  the  customs  of  that 
in  which  they  live;  but  that  they  dispose  themselves  with  modesty  and 
devotion  to  the  service  of  Almighty  Grod,  with  duty  and  affection  to  the 
obedience  of  us  and  our  laws,  (remembering  the  singular  grace,  favour,  and 
benignity  we  have  always  expressed  to  that  our  native  kingdom,)  and  with 
brotherly  and  Christian  charity  one  towards  another:  and  we  doubt  not 
but  God,  in  his  mercy  to  us  and  them,  will  make  us  instruments  of  his 
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1643  blessings  upon  each  other,  and  both  of  us,  in  a  great  meMura,  of  happBHi 

and  prosperity  to  the  whole  nation.* 

359.  The  lord  Lowden  and  the  other  laj-commissioiierB,  (who 
were  persons  entirely  guided  by  him,  and  of  inferior  quality,) 
gave  the  precedence  to  this  petition,  which  they  called  matter 
of  religion,  and  pressed  not  their  own  commiBsion  till  the  King 
had  declared  and  published  his  answer  to  that:  and  thoof^ 
they  pretended  not  to  have  any  authority  to  say  any  thing  in 
that  engagement  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Assembly,  yet  tlw 
lord  Lowden  used  all  importunity  and  arguments  to  persuade 
the  King  in  private  to  consent  to  the  alteration  of  the  gorern- 
meut  of  the  Church,  assuring  him,  that  it  would  be  a  means 
not  only  to  hinder  his  subjects  of  Scotland  from  adhering  to  the 
Parliament,  but  that  it  would  oblige  them  to  asust  hia  niyesty 
to  the  utmost  in  the  full  vindication  of  all  his  rights.  Bat  he 
quickly  found  the  King  too  strongly  fixed,  to  he  swayed  in  a 
case  of  conscience  by  a  consideration  of  convenienoe ;  and  hit 
lordship  undertook  to  give  no  other  arguments. 

360.  He  betook  himself  then  with  his  companiona  to  their 
own  proper  and  avowed  errand ;  which  consisted  of  tiro  pazta : 
the  one,  to  offer  the  mediation  of  the  conservators  of  the  peace 
of  that  kingdom,  for  the  composure  of  the  difierenees  between 
the  King  and  the  two  Houses ;  the  other,  to  desire  his  majesty 
that  he  would  send  out  his  precepts  to  summon  a  ParUament  in 
Scotland.  These  desires,  and  any  arguments  to  enforce  them, 
they  always  delivered  to  the  King  himself  in  writing  ;  decIiniDg 
any  address  to  his  ministers,  or  any  debates  with  his  Ooandl, 
lest  it  might  seem  to  lessen  the  grandeur  and  shsolnteneaB  <f 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  But  the  King  always  bronght  those 
papers  which  he  received  from  them  to  his  Council,  and  received 
their  ad^'ice  what  answers  to  return. 

361.  For  the  first,  of  mediation,  they  pretended  a  title  and 
obligation  to  it  by  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  Pacification  made  at 
the  beginning  of  this  Parliament ;  which  clause  was  : — 

'  That  the  peace  to  be  theu  established  might  be  inviolably  olweitad  ia 
all  time  to  come,  it  was  agreed  that  some  ahoold  be  lypointcd  by  Ui 
majesty  and  the  Parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  who  in  the  Intaim  betwixt 
the  sitting  of  the  Parliaments  might  be  careAil  that  the  peace  lliea  luyiuly 
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concluded  might  be  continued,  and  who  should  endeavour  by  all  means  to  ! 
prevent  all  troubles  and  divisions ;  and  if  any  debate  and  difference  should 
happen  to  arise  to  the  disturbance  of  the  common  peace,  they  should  labour 
to  remove  or  compotse  them,  according  t4>  their  power ;  it  being  supposed 
that  for  all  their  proceedings  of  this  kind  they  should  be  answerable  to  the 
King's  majesty  and  the  Parliaments :  and  if  any  thing  should  fall  out ' 
that  should  be  above  their  power,  and  could  not  be  remedied  by  them,  they 
should  inform  themselves  in  the  particulars,  and  represent  the  same  to  the 
King's  majesty  and  the  ensuing  Parliament,  that,  by  their  wisdoms  and 
authority,  all  occasion  and  causes  of  troubles  might  be  removed,  and  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  might  be  perpetual  to  all  posterity.  And  it  was 
declared  that  the  power  of  the  commission  should  be  restrained  to  the 
articles  of  peace  in  that  treaty.* 

362.  This  clause,  and  the  whole  statute,  being  carefully 
perused,  and  examined  before  his  majesty  in  his  Council,  the 
King  returned  an  answer  to  them  in  writing,  Fe 

363.  That  he  could  not  find  any  colour  or  pretence  of  authority  to  be 
granted  by  that  Act  of  Parliament,  by  which  the  commissionerB  for  Scotland 
could  conceive  themselves  interessed  in  a  faculty  of  mediation ;  that  the 
clause  mentioned  by  them  (besides  that  there  was  no  such  commission 
granted  as  was  mentioned  in  that  clause,  nor  any  commissioners  named  for 
those  purposes)  related  only  to  the  differences  that  might  grow  between 
the  two  nations,  and  only  upon  the  articles  of  that  treaty,  which,  his 
majesty  said,  had  been  and  should  be  inviolably  observed  by  him.  That 
the  differences  between  his  majesty  and  his  two  Houses  of  Parliament  had 
not  the  least  relation  to  the  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms,  but  to  the 
unquestionable  and  long  enjoyed  rights  of  his,  which  his  rebellious  subjects 
endeavoured  by  force  to  wrest  from  him,  and  concerned  the  fundamental 
laws  of  this  kingdom  ;  which,  as  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  b^  known 
to  the  conservators  of  the  peace  of  Scotland,  so  they  could  not  have  any 
{Kj^sible  conusance  of  them.  That  it  might  give  great  umbrage  to  his 
subjectH  of  England  if  be  should  consent  to  what  they  now  proposed,  and, 
instead  of  confirming  and  continuing  the  peace,  breed  jealousies  between 
the  nations ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  admit  of  any  such  mediadon  as 
they  proposed,  but  that  he  hoped  the  treaty,  which  he  now  expected,  would 
beget  so  good  an  underzitanding  between  him  and  his  two  Houses  that  a 
peace  might  ensue ;  towards  which  he  would  expect  nothing  firom  hia 
subjects  of  Scotland  but  their  prayers. 

364.  This  gave  them  no  satisfaction,  but  they  insisted  still 
on  their  right  by  that  clause,  which,  without  any  reason  or  ar- 
gument to  persuade  others  to  be  of  their  mind,  they  said  they 
conceiyed  laid  that  obligation  upon  them  of  interposition  ;  to 
which  the  King  still  gave  the  same  answer. 

365.  For  their  other  demand  of  a  Parliament  in  Scotland,  the 

1  I'toTih:  ActofParl'] 
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1643  case  stood  thus  :  The  King  at  his  last  being  in  Scotland  bad, 
according  to  the  precedent  he  had  made  here,  granted  an  Act 
for  triennial  parliaments  in  that  kingdom,  and  at  the  cloae  of 
that  present  Parliament  had  ratified  another  Act  by  wlucli  i^ 
certain  day  was  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  the  next ; 
which  day  was  to  be  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June  in  the  year 
1644,  except  the  King  should  call  one  sooner;  which  he  bad 
power  to  do.     So  that  the  question  was  only,  whether  the  call- 
ing a  Parliament  sooner  in  that  kingdom  was  like  to  advance 
his  6er\dce,  and  to  contribute  to  the  peace  of  this  t     In  the  dis- 
quisition whereof,  there  needed  no  arguments  that  aach  a  cod- 
ventiou  could  not  then  produce  benefit  to  the  King ;  the  entire 
government  of  that  people  being  in  those  persona  who  had  con- 
trived those  dismal  alterations.     On  the  other  hand,  all  men 
thought  it  very  happy  for  the  King  that  without  his  consent 
there  could  be  no  Parliament  in  Scotland  till  June  1 644,  which 
was  more  than  fourteen  months  from  this  time  :  till  when,  how 
disinclined  soever  the  whole  nation  should  be,  there  was  as 
much  assurance  as  could  possibly  be  from  that  people  that  the 
Parliament  would  not  be  able  to  procure  any  avowed  anpply 
from  that  kingdom  :  it  being  the  express  words  in  the  late  Act 
of  Pacification,  *  that  the  kingdom  of  England  should  not  de- 
nounce, or  make  war  against  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  without 
consent  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  as  on  the  other  part  it 
was  enacted  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  should  not  denounce 
or  make  war  against  the  kingdom  of  England  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland.     And  in  case  any  of  the 
subjects  of  either  of  the  kingdoms  should  rise  in  anna,  or  make 
war,  against  the  other  kingdom  or  subjects  thereof^  without 
consent  of  the  Parliament  of  that  kingdom  whereof  they  are 
subjects,  or  upon  which  they  do  depend,  that  they  ahould  be 
held,  reputed,  and  demanded ',  as  traitors  to  the  eatatea  whereof 
they  are  subjects.     And  that  both  the  kingdoms  in  that  case 
should  be  bound  to  concur  in  the  repressing  of  those  that  ahould 
happen  to  aiise  in  arms,  or  make  war,  without  consent  of  their 
own  Parliament.' 

^  [' deuiained/  i.e.  treated,  is  the  word  in  the  Ad  itanlf] 
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366.  So  that  whoever  believed  that  those  people  could  be  V 
contained  by  any  obligations,  divine  or  human,  thought  it  im- 
possible, by  these  clear  texts,  that  any  forces  could  be  raised 
there  to  invade  England  and  disturb  his  majesty  till  June  1644 ; 
before  which  time  there  was  hope  the  King  might  flo  far  prevail 
that  the  spirit  of  the  rebellion  might  be  broken,  and  men  re- 
turn again  to  their  understanding  and  allegiance.  Therefore 
to  that  demand  the  King  returned  answer,  that  against  the  ^ 
time  by  which  they  could  legally  demand  a  Parliament,  (nam- 
ing the  day,)  he  would  issue  out  his  writs,  and  there  being  no 
immergent  cause  to  do  it  sooner,  he  would  forbear  to  put  his 
subjects  there  to  that  trouble  which  those  meetings,  how  neces- 
sary soever,  would  naturally  carry  with  them. 

367.  When  they  perceived  that  they  should  not  receive 
satisfaction  in  either  of  their  proposals,  and  (which,  it  may  be, 
troubled  them  more)  that  the  King  was  so  wary  in  his  answers, 
and  so  clearly  expressed  the  reasons  and  justice  of  them,  that 
they  should  have  no  arguments  to  apply  to  the  passion  or  in- 
terest of  their  countrymen,  which  they  expected  at  least ;  (for 
in  that  in  which  he  was  most  steadfastly  resolved,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  Church,  he  expressed  no  more  to 
them,  than,  that  being  a  matter  of  so  great  importance,  and 
having  so  near  relation  to  the  civil  government  and  laws  of 
England,  they  could  not  be  competent  considerers  of  it ;  but 
that  he  would  do  what  should  be  most  safe  and  necessary  for 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  his  subjects  who  were  most  concerned 
in  it ;)  at  last,  rather  cursorily  and  as  matter  of  ceremony  at 
parting  than  of  moment,  they  desired  the  King's  leave  and  pass 
to  go  to  London ;  having,  as  they  said,  some  business  there  be- 
fore their  return  into  their  own  country. 

3G8.  This  was  by  many  thought  a  thing  of  so  small  moment, 
that  the  King  should  readily  grant  it;  since  it  was  evident 
that  it  was  in  their  own  power  to  go  thither  without  his  leave, 
for  they  were  necessarily  to  return  through  the  enemy's  quar- 
tern, and,  being  once  there,  they  might  choose  whether  they 
would  go  directly  home  or  visit  London.  And  therefore  that 
request  was  thought  but  an  instance  of  their  modesty,  that 
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1848  they  might  not  retaro  withont  one  thing  granttd  to  t 
their  request.  But  the  King  looked  npon  it  lu  no  t 
thing;  and  their  asking  a  huaiiiera  that  thej  need  not  ukww 
enongh  to  demonstrate  that  there  was  more  in  it  than  «^ 
peared.  And  he  well  knew  there  waa  n  great  difl^fvotn  l>- 
tweeu  their  going  to  London  with  his  pass  and  ticena«,  ud 
without  it,  which  they  might  easily  do.  Tliey  had  now  pohUcJj 
declared  their  ermnd,  and  claimed  a  title  and  legal  c»|«citT  Id 
undertake  the  bosinesH  of  mediation ;  which  would  be  n  far 
from  being  rejected  there,  that  they  would  be  thmnldalhr  i*- 
ceived  and  ailmitted  to  a  power  of  umpirage.  If  npoo  or  aft" 
this  claim  the  King  should  grant  them  biB  pass,  it  woald,)7 
their  logic,  more  reasonably  conclude  his  assent  tluui  manj  of 
those  inferences  which  they  drew  from  more  divtaot  pnifo- 
sitions ;  and  having  that  ground  once,  his  mqesty'a  not  coi^ 
senting  to  what  those  grave  mediators  would  propau^  tai 
afterwards  as  arbitrators  award,  should  be  qnonvl  wlfrrf ' 
for  the  whole  nation  to  engage.  And  therefore  ih»  King  0> 
April,  pressly  denied  bis  pass  and  safe-conduct,  and  told  tlMm  plnnlj 
the  reason  why  he  did  so,  and  required  them,  Btnoa  lie  lad 
denied  to  consent  to  that  which  could  be  the  only  gnxosd  rf 
their  going  to  London,  that  they  should  first  retnni  to  tfctw 
that  sent  them  before  they  attempted  that  jonrne;  :  if  they  HU 
otherwise,  they  must  run  the  hazard  of  persona  irfaoBi  bu  a» 
jesty  would  not  countenance  with  his  protection.  And  Ikt 
truth  is,  though  they  might  very  well  have  goat  to  hooAm, 
they  coul<I  not  have  returned  from  tlience  to  Scotland,  (neqA 
they  would  have  submitted  to  the  inconvenienM  and  lanH 
of  a  voyage  by  sea,)  without  so  much  danger  from  tbo  KiDf*t 
quarters  in  the  north,  (York  and  Newcastle  being  U  hit  de- 
votion,) that  they  could  uot  reasonably  prouiM  tfataanelTM  la 
esfape, 

369.  Whilst  this  was  in  agitation,  the  committM  tnm  tk 

Parliament  for  the  treaty,  to  wit.  the  carl  of  NorllmiiiWrlaiid, 

Mr.  Perpoint,  sir  William  Armin.  sir  John  HollmiKl,  and  Mr. 

■rch  Jt.  Whitlocke,  came  to  Oxford  ;    who  shortly  took  twtic«  of  tk* 

Scotch  commissioners'  desires,  and  desired  that  tbcr  taJ|^  hate 
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{  majesty's  leave  to  go  to  London :  but  being  quickly  \i 
Bwered.  'that  that  request  would  not  fall  within  either  of 
B  propositions  agreed  to  be  treated  of/  they  modestly  gave 
er  the  intercession :  and  in  the  end,  the  lord  Lowden  and 
5  countrymen  returned  directly  to  Scotland,  staying  only  so 
ig  in  the  garrisons  of  the  enemy  through  which  they  were 
stsonably  to  pass  as  to  receive  such  animadversions,  and  to 
tertain  such  communication,  as  they  thought  most  necessary. 

370.  As  soon  as  the  committee  arrived  at  Oxford,  they  were 
ry  graciously  received  by  the  King;  his  majesty  always 
ving  them  audience  in  Council,  and  they  withdrawing  into  a 
ivate  chamber  prepared  for  them,  whilst  their  proposals,  which 
ey  still  delivered  in  writing,  were  considered  and  debated 
fore  the  King.     They  declared,  *  that  they  were  first  to  treat 

the  cessation,  and  till  that  was  concluded,  that  they  were 
»t  to  enter  upon  any  of  the  other  propositions;'  with  which 
s  majesty  was  well  pleased,  presuming  that  they  had  brought, 

had  power  to  give,  consent  to  the  articles  proposed  by  him  ; 
hich  he  the  rather  believed  when  they  read  the  preamble  to 
e  articles,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  '  the  Lords  and 
>mmon8,  being  still  carried  on  with  a  vehement  desire  of 
lace,  that  so  the  kingdom  might  be  freed  from  the  desolation 
id  destruction  wherewith  it  was  like  to  be  overwhelmed,  had 
nsidered  of  the  articles  of  cessation  with  those  alterations  and 
Iditions  offered  by  his  majesty ;  unto  which  they  were  ready 
a^ree  in  such  manner  as  was  expressed  in  the  ensuing 
tides/  After  which  were  inserted  the  very  articles  had 
^n  first  sent  to  the  King,  without  the  least  condescension  to 
ly  one  alteration  or  addition  made  by  him  ;  neither  had  the 
tminittee  power  to  recede,  or  consent  to  any  alteration,  but 
ily  to  publish  it  if  the  King  consented  in  terms,  and  then, 
id  not  till  then,  to  proceed  to  treat  upon  the  other  propo* 
tions. 

371.  This  the  King  looked  on  as  an  ill  omen;  other  men  as 
plain  contempt,  and  stratagem  to  make  the  people  believe  by 
leir  sending  their  committee  that  they  did  desire  a  treaty  and 

cessation,  yet,  by  limiting  them  so  strictly,  to  firostrate  both, 


1643  and  to  cast  the  envy  of  h  upon  Ui«  King.  Hereupon,  Urn  mt 
Uzdii  13.  day,  tlie  King  Bent  a  message  to  them,  (wlucb  he  pnbli>M,t» 
nndeceive  the  people,)  further  preeaicg  the  weight  And  gam 
qaence  of  his  former  exceptions  sod  alterations,  and  the  'aem- 
venience  that  proceeded  from  not  granting  thoir  coMorifl» 
power  to  alt«r  bo  much  as  verhal  cxpreeBions :  ^o  that,  U  ti* 
King  should  consent  to  the  articles  as  they  were  pmpciwd,  h> 
should  not  only  submit  to  great  disadvantages,  but  kidic  uiA 
as  themselves  would  not  tliiuk  reasonable  U>  oblige  him  to. 
As,  by  that  article  wherein  they  reserved  a  power  to  nend  ool  • 
fleet,  or  what  ships  tlicy  thought  good,  to  caa,  tbay  wm  M 
at  all  restrained  from  sending  what  laud  forces  ihoy  pleainl  In 
any  part  of  the  kingdom ;  so  tbnt  when  tlie  oessatiou  sihImL 
they  might  have  new  and  greater  armies  throughout  the  Jang- 
dom  than  they  had  when  it  began  ;  wliich  he  presumed  thft 
did  not  iut«nd,  being  a  thing  so  unequal,  aud  coutnuy  to  tilt 
nature  of  a  cessation. 

372.  Then,  in  the  articles  they  hist  Bcnt.  they  alybd  tli«r 
forces,  tlie  army  raised  6y  tite  Parliament ;  the  wliidi  if  U* 
majesty  should  consent  t«,  be  must  acknowledge^  either  that  he 
consented  to  the  raising  that  army,  or  that  be  me  no  |Kn 
of  the  Parliament:  neither  of  which  he  conceived  tbey  noU 
oblige  him  to  do.  And  therefore  he  desired  that  liMir  ceot- 
mittee  might  have  liberty  to  treat,  debate,  and  ngne  opou  tfe 
articles  ;  upon  which  they  aud  all  the  world  sliould  find  that  W 
was  less  solicitous  for  his  own  dignity  and  gr««taeiw  tlias  fa( 
his  Bulijects'  case  aud  liberty.  '  But  if  that  so  rrKMnaUe, 
equal,  and  jast  desire  of  his  should  not  be  yielded  UDtO^  bat  th* 
same  articles  still  insisted  upon,  though  hia  au^Jerty,  next  t* 
peace,  desired  a  cessation,  yet,  that  the  not  agivmng  npoa  tkt 
one  might  not  destroy  the  hopes  o(  nor  so  much  ae  deUj,  iht 
otlier,  he  was  willing  to  treat,  even  without  a  Oesoatioa,  ^ea 
the  propositions  themselves,  in  that  order  that  traa  agnwd  ;  aaJ 
desired  their  committee  might  be  enabled  to  that  (fleet,  la 
which  treaty  he  would  give,'  he  sold,  'all  faia  anhgecta  ikat 
satisfaction,  that,  if  any  security  to  enjoy  all  the  rigbte.  prin- 
leges,  and  liberties,  duo  to  them  by  the  law. 
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in  Church  and  State  which  the  best  times  had  seen,  with  such  16 
farther  acts  of  grace  as  might  agree  with  his  honour,  justice, 
and  duty  to  his  Crown,  and  which  might  not  render  him  less 
able  to  protect  his  subjects  according  to  his  oath,  would 
satisfy  them,  his  majesty  was  confident,  in  the  mercy  of  God, 
that  no  more  precious  blood  of  this  nation  would  be  thus 
miserably  spent.' 

373.  This  message   produced   liberty  to  the  committee  to  M 
enter  upon  the  treaty  itself  upon  the  propositions,  though  the 
cessation  should  not  be  agreed  to ;  and  shortly  after  they  sent  M 
reasons  to  the  King  why  they  consented  not  to  the  cessation 
in  such  manner  and  with  those  limitations  as  he  had  proposed. 

374.  They  alleged, 

1.  *  That  if  they  should  grant  such  a  free  trade  as  the  King  deiired,  to 
Oxford,  and  other  places  where  his  forces  Iav,  it  would  be  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  keep  arms,  ammunition,  money,  and  buUion,  from 
liaiuing  to  his  army  :  however,  it  would  be  exceeding  advantageous  to  his 
majesty,  in  supplying  his  army  with  many  necessaries,  and  making  their 
quarters  a  staple  for  such  commodities  as  might  be  vented  m  the  adjacent 
counties,  and  so  draw  money  thither,  whereby  the  inhabitants  would  be 
better  enabled  by  loans  and  contributions-  to  support  his  army.*  As  this 
advantage  to  him  was  very  demonstrable,  so  it  was  very  improbable  that  it 
would  produce  any  supply  to  them  ;  and  '  in  a  treaty  for  a  cessation  those 
demands  could  not  be  thought  reasonable  that  were  not  indifferent,  that  b, 
equally  advantageous  to  both  parties. 

2.  *That  to  demand  the  approving  the  commanders  of  the  ships,  was  to 
desire  the  strength  of  the  one  party  to  the  other  before  the  differences  were 
enrJed,  against  all  rules  of  treaty.  And  to  make  a  cessation  at  sea,  was  to 
leave  the  kingdom  naked  to  foreign  forces,  and  the  ports  open  for  his 
Hupplies  of  arms  and  ammunition.  But  for  conveying  any  forces,  by 
those  means,  from  one  part  to  another,  they  would  observe  the  articles  by 
which  that  was  restrained.* 

3.  Fur  the  expression  of  the  army  raised  by  the  Parliament,  they  w«re 
contented  it  should  be  altered,  and  the  name  of  the  two  Houses  used. 

4.  For  the  committing  none  but  according  to  the  known  laws  of  the 
land,  that  is,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  law,  '  it  would  follow,  that  no 
roan  must  be  committed  by  them  for  supplying  the  King  with  arms, 
money,  or  ammunition,  for,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  the  subjects  might  oany 
such  goods  from  London  to  Oxford;  the  soldiers  must  not  be  committed 
who  do  run  horn  their  colours,  and  refuse  any  duty  in  the  army  ;  no  man 
should  be  committed  for  not  submitting  to  necessary  supplies  of  money : 
80  that,  if  it  should  be  yielded  to  in  his  majesty*s  sense,  they  should  be 
diHabled  to  restrain  supplies  from  their  enemies  and  to  govern  and  maintain 
their  own  soldiers  :  and  so,  under  a  disguise  of  a  cessation,  should  admit 
that  which  would  necessarily  produce  the  dissolving  of  their  army  and 
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1648  destnictioii  of  their  cause.*  And  they  nid  it  wm  not  probftble  tliat  \k 
majesty  would  suffer  the  same  inconveniences  by  that  eUuM ;  for  that  they 
believed  he  would  interpret  that  what  his  general  did  by  Tirtae  of  Ui 
commission  was  and  would  be  done  according  to  the  known  laws  of  the 
land ;  whereas  he  had  denied  that  those  known  laws  gave  any  power  Id  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  raise  armies;  and  so,  oonsequently,  tfaar 
general  could  not  exercise  any  martial  law.  *  So  that,  under  the  spedout 
show  of  liberty  and  law,  they  should  be  altogether  disabled  to  defend  their 
liberties  and  laws,  and  his  majesty  would  enjoy  an  abaolnte  Tictarf  sii 
submission  under  pretence  of  a  cenation  and  treaty.*  Thay  said,  'bcug, 
by  a  necessity  inevitable,  enforced  to  a  defensive  war,  and  theras 
warranted  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  it  mutt  needs  follow  that,  by 
the  same  law,  they  were  enabled  to  raise  means  to  support  that  war ;  and 
therefore  they  could  not  relinquish  that  power  of  lay^ig  taxea  upon  tbov 
who  ought  to  join  with  them  in  that  defence,  and  the  necessary  way  of 
levying  those  taxes  upon  them  in  case  of  refusal;  ibr  otherwise  their 
army  must  needs  be  dissolved.* 

375.  Though  these  reasons  were  capable,  in  a  sad  and  com- 
posed debate,  of  full  answers,  and  many  things  would  naturally 
liave  flowed  from  them  to  disprove  the  practice  and  assertioni 
of  the  framcrs  of  them,  yet  it  was  very  evident  that  they 
carried  such  a  kind  of  reason  with  them  as  would  prevail  over 
tlie  understandings  of  the  people,  and  that  the  King,  by  not 
consenting  to  the  cessation  as  it  was  proposed  by  them,  woold 
be  generally  thought  to  have  rejected  any,  which  could  not  but 
have  an  ill  influence  upon  his  affairs :  and  therefore  his  ma- 
April  4.  jesty  sent  them,  as  soon  as  he  had  weighed  this  last  message, 
(which  he  well  discerned  was  not  formed  to  satisfy  him 
but  to  satisfy  the  people  against  him,)  an  answer ;  in  which 
he  explained  the  ill  consequence  of  many  of  their  assumptions, 
and  enforced  the  importance  of  his  former  demands  on  the  be- 
half of  the  people :  however,  he  offered  to  admit  the  cessation 
upon  the  matter  of  their  own  articles,  so  that  he  might  not  be 
understood  to  consent  to  any  of  those  ui]gust  and  illegal  powers 
which  they  exercised  upon  the  subjects.  But  from  hence- 
forward the  Houses  declined  any  farther  argument  and  debate 
concerning  the  cessation,  and  directed  their  committee  to  expe- 
dite the  treaty  upon  the  propositions :  the  particulars  whereof 
being  transacted  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1643,  I  shall 
refer  the  narrative  to  the  next  book,  intending  in  this  only  to 
comprehend  the  transactions  to  the  end  of  1642. 
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376.  I  am  persuaded,  if  the  King  had,  upon  the  receipt  of  1048 
the  articles  for  the  cessation,  when  thej  were  first  sent  to  him, 
frankly  consented  to  it,  it  would  have  proved  very  much  to  his 
advantage,  and  that  his  army  would  very  much  have  increased 

by  it,  and  the  other  [been]  impaired ;  and  that  it  would  have 
been  very  difficult  for  the  Parliament  to  have  dissolved  rt,  if 
once  begun,  or  to  have  determined  the  treaty.  But  besides 
the  reasons  before  mentioned,  the  consideration  of  the  northern 
forces,  and  the  restraining  them  within  their  old  quarters  who 
seemed  to  be  in  a  condition  of  marching  even  to  London  itself, 
prevailed  very  far  with  the  King;  or  rather,  (which  indeed 
was  the  grand  reason,  and  rendered  every  other  suggestion 
^f  weight,)  the  jealousy  that  they  did  not  intend  to  consent 
to  or  admit  any  peace  but  such  a  one  as  his  majesty  might 
not  admit,  made  afll  the  preliminary  debates  Idie  more  in- 
sisted on. 

377.  Before  I  conclude  this  book,  I  cannot  but  insert  one 
particular,  which  by  some  men  may  hereafter  be  thought  of 
some  signification.  It  was  now  the  time  of  the  year  when,  by 
the  custom  of  the  kingdom,  the  King's  judges  itinerant  used  to 
go  their  circuits  throughout  England  and  Wales,  to  administer 
justice  to  the  people,  and  to  inquire  into  all  treasons,  felonies, 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  other  misdemeanours,  which  were 
any  where  [committed ']  contrary  to  the  known  laws ;  and  'Who 
were  sworn  to  judge  according  to  those  known  laws,  the  study 
and  knowledge  whereof  was  their  profession. 

378.  The   Lords   and   Commons  now  sent  to   the  King  a  Feb.  17. 
special  message  to  advise  and  desire  him,  that, 

*  in  regard  of  the  j)re8ent  diBtractiona,  which  might  hinder  both  the 
judgcH  and  the  people  from  resorting  to  those  plaoee  where  such  meetings 
might  be  appointed,  the  asaizeri  and  gaol-delivery  might  not  be  liolden; 
but  that  it  might  be  deferred  until  it  should  please  God  to  restoM  peace 
imto  hid  people.* 

379.  The  King  returned  them  answer;  Feb.  11. 

*  that  the  present  bloody  distractions  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  used 
all  possible  means  to  prevent,  and  would  still  to  remove,  did  afflict  his 

1  [•  commanded,*  MS.] 
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1643  majesty  under  no  consideration  more  than  of  the  great  intermptiim  aai 
stop  it  made  in  the  course  and  proceedings  of  justice  and  the  execution  of  tlw 
laws ;  whereby  his  good  subjects  were  robbed  of  the  peace  and  secoritj 
they  were  bom  to;   and  therefore,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  he  wooid 
advance  that  only  means  of  their  happiness ;  at  leasts  they  should  see  that 
their  sufferings  that  way  proceeded  not  from  hia  majesty.     And  sinoe  they 
might  now  expect  by  the  laws,  statutes,  and  customs  of  the  kingdom,  the 
assizes  and  general  gaol-delivery  in  every  county,  his  majesty  thouglit  not 
fit  to  command  the  contrary  ;  but  would  take  severe  and  predie  order  diat 
none  of  his  subjects  should  receive  the  least  prejudice,  aa  they  repaiifd 
thither,  by  any  of  his  forces,  which  rule  he  should  be  glad  to  aee  observed 
by  others.     And  then  he  hoped,  by  the  execution  of  the  laws,  even  those 
public  calamities  might  have  some  abatement^  and  the  kingdom  recoivcr 
its  former  peace  and  prosperity.' 

380.  But  this  answer  was  not  more  Batisfactozy  than  they 
usually  received  from  him ;  and  therefore  they  betook  them- 

•Vb.  28.  selves  to  their  old  and  tried  weapon,  and  made  an  ordinanee 
that  *  all  judges,  and  justices  of  assizes  and  Nisi  prius,  and  jns- 
tices  of  oier  and  terminer  and  gaol-delivery,  should  forbear  to 
execute  any  of  their  said  commissions,  or  to  hold  or  keep  any 
assizes,  or  gaol-delivery,  at  any  time  during  that  Lent  vacation; 
as  they  would  answer  the  contempt  and  neglect  thereof  before 
the  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament.' 

381.  And  this  was  the  first  avowed  intermption  and  mspen- 
sion  of  the  public  justice  that  happened,  or  that  was  known 
ever  before  in  that  kind ;  and  gave  the  people  occasion  to  be- 
lieve that  what  the  Parliament  did  (what  pretence  soever  then 
was  of  fundamental  laws)  was  not  so  warrantable  by  that  role, 
since  they  laboured  so  much  to  suppress  that  inquisition.  It 
was  not  in  the  King*s  power  to  help  this  ;  for  besides  that  the 
example  of  judge  Mallet,  who,  the  circuit  before,  had  been  f(N> 
cibly  taken  from  the  bench  by  a  troop  of  horse,  as  is  befon 

V.  426.  remembered,  terrified  all  the  judges,  (and  there  were  very  few 
couuties  in  England  ui  which  they  could  have  been  secure  from 
the  like  violence,)  the  records,  upon  which  the  legal  proceed-  . 
iugs  were  to  be,  were  at  London.  And  so  the  exercise  of  the 
law  ceased  throughout  the  kingdom,  save  only  in  some  few 
counties,  whither  the  King  sent  some  judges  of  assize,  and  into 
others,  his  commissions  of  oier  and  terminer;  by  virtue  whereof 
the  earl  of  Essex  and  many  others  were  as  legally  attainted  of 
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high  treason  as  the  wiEdom  of  our  ancestors  could  direct.    And  l< 
thus  ended  the  year  1642  ^ 

382.  In  this  place,  and  before  we  mention  the  treaty  which 
shortly  ensued,  (for  in  the  time  between  the  return  of  the 
[Scottish]  commissioners  to  London  and  the  beginning  of  the 
treaty,  this  person  [Mr.  Hyde],  whom  we  shall  hereafter  men- 
tion under  the  style  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  pre- 
ferred to  that  office,  and  because  it  was  about  the  end  of  the 
year,  it  being  in  February  when  he  was  sworn  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor,) we  shall  set  down  the  state  of  the  Court  and  the  state 
of  the  kingdom  at  this  time,  the  names  of  those  Privy  Coun- 
cillors who  attended  the  King  or  were  in  his  service,  and  the 
names  of  those  who  were  likewise  of  the  Council  but  stayed  and 
acted  with  the  Parliament  against  the  King ;  and  likewise  the 
temper  of  the  kingdom  at  that  season,  as  it  was  possessed  and 
made  useful  to  either  party ;  and  then  it  will  easily  appear  how 
little  motive  any  man  could  have  from  interest  or  ambition,  who 
was  not  carried  by  the  impulsion  of  conscience  and  consider- 
ation of  duty,  to  engage  himself  in  the  quarrel  on  the  King's  side. 

383.  The  lord  Littleton  was  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
England,  of  whom  so  much  hath  been  said  before  that  there  is 
no  need  of  enlargement  upon  him  in  this  place.  His  parts, 
which  in  the  profession  of  the  law  were  very  great,  were  not 
very  applicable  to  the  business  now  in  hand ;  and  though  from 
the  time  of  the  King's  coming  to  Oxford  the  King  had  con- 
fidence enough  in  him  to  leave  the  Seal  in  his  custody,  and  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  done  any  service,  his  very  ill 
fortune  had  drawn  so  great  a  disesteem  upon  him  from  most 
men  that  he  gave  little  reputation  to  the  Council,  and  had  little 
authority  in  it '. 

384.  The   duke   of  Richmond,   as   he   was  of  the   noblest 

*  [Book  VI  ends  here  in  the  MS.  of  the  Kui.,  p.  419,  with  the  date 
'  Castle  Elizabeth,  16  of  8ber,  st.  vet.'  And  from  thia  place  all  that  follows 
to  the  end  of  this  book  is  added  from  the  Lift,  pp.  ao6-ai6.  This  aocounts 
for  the  mention  of '  this  person  *  in  the  first  sentence  of  §  882.] 

'^  [The  following  lines  are  here  crossed  out  in  the  MS. ;  '  He  was  exceed- 
in  j^^ly  glad  that  his  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  become  a 
member  of  it.*] 
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1643  extraction,  being  nearest  allied  to  the  King's  person  of  tny 
man  who  was  not  descended  from  King  James,  so  he  vas  Tery 
worthy  of  all  the  grace  and  favour  the  King  had  shewed  him ; 
who  had  taken  great  care  of  his  education,  and  sent  him  into 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  where  he  was  created  a  grandee  of 
that  kingdom,  and  as  soon  as  he  returned,  though  he  was  scsroe 
one  and  twenty  years  of  age,  made  him  a  Priyy  Coonciilor; 
and  shortly  after,  out  of  his  abundant  kindness  to  both  laini- 

1637  ^^^^  married  him  to  tlie  sole  daughter  of  his  dead  favourite, 
^^-  3-  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  with  whom  he  received  tweanty  thou- 
sand pounds  in  portion,  and  his  majesty's  bounty  was  likewise 
very  great  to  him  ;  so  that,  as  he  was  very  eminent  in  his  title, 
so  he  was  at  great  ease  in  his  fortune.  He  was  a  man  of  veiy 
good  parts  and  an  excellent  understanding ;  yet,  (wluch  is  no 
common  infirmity,)  so  diffident  of  himself  that  he  was  some- 
times led  by  men  who  judged  much  worse.  He  was  of  a  great 
and  haughty  spirit,  and  so  punctual  in  point  of  honour  that  he 
never  swerved  a  tittle.  He  had  so  entire  a  resignation  of  him- 
self to  the  King  that  he  abhorred  all  artifices  to  shelter  himself 
from  the  prejudice  of  those  who,  how  powerful  soever,  &iled  in 
their  duty  to  his  majesty.;  and  therefore  he  was  porsaed  with 
all  imaginable  malice  by  them,  as  one  that  would  have  no  quarter 
upon  so  infamous  terms  as  but  looking  on  wholst  lus  master 
was  ill  used.  As  he  had  received  great  bounties  from  the  King, 
so  he  sacrificed  all  he  had  to  his  service  .as  soon  as  liis  oocadoDS 
stood  in  need  of  it,  and  lent  his  majesty  at  one  time  twenty 
thousand  pounds  together ;  and  as  soon  as  lihe  war  began,  en- 
gaged his  three  brothers,  all  gallant  gentlemen,  in  the  service, 
in  which  they  all  lost  their  lives.  Himself  lived,  with  un- 
spotted fidelity,  some  years  after  the  murder  of  his  master, 
and  was  suffered  to  put  him  into  his  grave ;  and  shortly  after 

1655  (^i^^i  without  the  comfoit  of  seeing  the  resorrection  of  the 
March  30.  Crown. 

385.  The  marquis  of  Hartford  was  a  man  of  great  hononr 
and  fortune,  and  interest  in  the  affection  of  the  people,  and  had 
always  undergone  hard  measure  from  the  Court,  where  he  re- 
ceived no  countenance,  and  had  no  design  of  making  advantage 
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from  it.  For  though  he  was  a  man  of  very  good  parts,  and  1648 
conversant  in  books  both  in  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  of 
a  clear  courage,  of  which  he  had  given  frequent  evidence,  yet 
he  was  so  wholly  given  up  to  a  country  life,  where  he  lived  in 
splendour,  that  he  had  an  aversion,  and  even  an  unaptness,  for 
business.  Besides  his  particular  friendship  with  the  earl  of 
Essex,  whose  sister  he  had  married,  his  greatest  acquaintance 
and  conversation  had  been  with  those  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  best  affected  to  the  liberty  of  the  kingdom,  and  least 
in  love  with  the  humour  of  the  Ck)urt,  many  of  whom  were 
the  chief  of  those  who  engaged  themselves  most  factiously  and 
furiously  against  the  King.  But  as  soon  as  he  discerned  their 
violent  purposes  against  the  government  established,  before  he 
suspected  their  blacker  designs,  he  severed  himself  from  them, 
and  from  the  beginning  of  the  Parliament  never  concurred  with 
them  in  any  one  vote  dishonourable  to  the  King,  or  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  earl  of  Strafford.  He  did  accept  the  govern- 
ment of  the  prince  of  Wales,  (as  is  mentioned  before  *,)  purely 
out  of  obedience  to  the  King,  and  no  doubt  it  was  a  great 
service ;  though  for  the  performance  of  the  office  of  a  governor 
he  never  thought  himself  fit,  nor  meddled  with  it.  He  left  §  3. 
York,  as  is  remembered,  to  form  an  army  for  the  King  in  the 
West,  where  his  interest  was ;  but  he  found  those  parts  so  cor- 
rupted, and  an  army  from  the  Parliament  was  poured  down  so 
Hoon  upon  him,  that  there  was  nothing  for  the  present  to  be 
done  worthy  of  his  presence ;  so  that  he  sent  the  small  party 
that  was  with  him  farther  west  to  Cornwall  *,  where  by  degrees 
they  grew  able  to  raise  an  army,  with  which  they  joined  with 
him  afterwards  again;  and  himself  returned  to  the  King  at 
Oxford  about  the  time  when  the  treaty  began  •. 

386.  The  earl  of  Southampton  was  indeed  a  great  man  in  all 
respects,  and  brought  veiy  much  reputation  to  the  King's 
cause.     He  was  of  a  nature  very  much  inclined  to  melancholic, 

»  [Book  iv,  §  206.]  »  ['  ComehiU;  MS.] 

'  [The  following  conclusion  of  this  sentence  is  crossed  out  in  the  MS. : — 
'  whon  the  Chancellor  of  [the]  Exchequer  was  made,  who  was  much  in  his 
favour,  and  with  whom  he  had  corresponded  principally  during  his  abseooe 
from  the  Court.'] 

VOL.  II.  II  m 
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1643  and  being  bom  a  younger  brother,  and  his  father  and  Ua  elder 
1624  brother  dying  upon  the  point  together,  whilst  he  was  but  a  hoy, 
Xi)\ .  10.  jj^  ^^^^y  much  troubled  to  be  called  wy  lord,  and  with  the  noiie 
of  atteudancc  ;  so  much  he  then  delighted  to  be  alone.     Yet  be 
had  a  great  spirit,  and  exacted  the  respect  that  was  due  to  \om 
quality  ;  he  had  never  had  any  conyersation  in  the  Court,  nor 
obligation  to  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  undergone  some  hard- 
ness from  it ;  which  made  it  believed  that  he  wonld  have  been 
ready  to  have  taken  all  occasions  to  have  been  severe  towards 
it.     And  therefore  in  the  beginning  of  the  Parliament  no  man 
was  more  courted  by  the  managers  of  those  designs.     He  had 
great  dislike  of  the  high  courses  which  had  been  taken  in  the 
government,  and  a  particular  prejudice  to  the  earl  of  Strafford 
for  some  exorbitant  proceedings;    but  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
ways  of  reverence  and  duty  towards  the  King  declined,  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  to  exceed  the  limits  of 
justice,  he  opposed  them  vigorously  in  all  their  proceedingai 
He  was  a  man  of  a  great  sharpness  of  judgment,  a  very  quick 
a])prcliension,  and  that  readiness  of  expression  upon  any  sudden 
debate,  that  no  man  delivered  himself  more  advantageously 
and  weiglitily,  and  more  efficaciously  with  the  hearers ;  so  that 
no  man  gave  them  more  trouble  in  his  opposition,  or  drew  lo 
many  to  a  concurrence  with  him  in  opinion.     He  had  no  rela- 
tion to  or  dependence  upon  the  Court,  or  purpose  to  have  any, 
but  wliolly  pui'sued  the  public  interest.     It  was  long  before  be 
y^  could  be  prevailed  with  to  be  a  councillor,  and  longer  before  he 
would  be  admitted  to  be  of  the  bed-chamber  ^ ;   and  received 
both  honours  the  rather,  because,  after  he  had  refused  to  take  a 
Protestation  which  both  Houses  had  ordered  to  be  taken  by  all 
their  members,  they  had  likewise  voted  that  no  man  should  he 
capable  of  any  preferment  in  Church  or  State  who  refused  to 
take  the  same ;  and  he  would  shew  how  much  he  contenmed 
those  votes.     He  went  with  the  King  to  York,  was  meet  so- 
§  8.  licitous,  (as  hath  been  said,)  for  the  offer  of  peace  at  Notting- 
ham, and  was  then  with  him  at  Edgehill;   and  so  came  and 

'  [Both  appointmonts  are  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Jan.  16, 164a ;  Cat 
Dam.  S.  P.y  1641-3,  p.  J41.] 
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stayed  with  him  at  Oxford  to  the  end  of  the  war,  taking  all  1648 
opportunities  to  advance  all  motions  towards  peace ;  and  as  no 
man  was  more  punctual  in  performing  his  own  duty,  so  no  man 
had  more  melancholic  apprehensions  of  the  issue  of  the  war;  which 
is  all  shall  be  said  of  him  in  this  place,  there  being  frequent 
occasions  to  mention  him  in  the  continuance  of  this  discourse  ^. 
387.  The  earl  of  Leicester  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  very 
conyersant  in  books,  and  much  addicted  to  the  mathematics; 
and  though  he  had  been  a  soldier,  and  commanded  a  regiment 
in  the  service  of  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  was 
afterwards  employed  in  several  embassies,  as  in  Denmark  and 
in  France,  was  in  truth  rather  a  speculative  than  a  practical 
man,  and  expected  a  greater  certitude  in  the  consultation  of 
business  than  the  business  of  this  world  is  capable  of:  which 
temper  proved  very  inconvenient  to  him  through  the  course  of 
his  life.     He  was  after  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  by 
the  concurrent  kindness  and  esteem  both  of  King  and  Queen, 
called  from   his  embassy  in  France  to  be   Lieutenant  of  the  1641 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  in  a  very  short  time  after  unhappily    ^^^   ^* 
lost  that  kindness  and  esteem ;  and  being,  about  the  time  of 
the  King's  coming  to  Oxford,  ready  to  embark  at  Chester  for  the  164a 
execution  of  his  charge,  he  was  required  to  attend  his  majesty     ^^'  ^^* 
for  farther  iuBtructions  at  Oxford,  where  he  remained;  and 
though  he  was  of  the  Council,  and  sometimes  present,  he  desired 
not  to  have  any  part  in  the  business,  and  lay  under  many  re- 
proaches and  jealousies,  which  he  deserved  not ;  for  he  was  a  man 
of  honour  and  fidelity  to  the  King,  and  his  greatest  misfortunes 
proceeded  from  the  staggering  and  irresolution  in  his  nature. 

388.  The  carl  of  Bristol  was  a  man  of  a  grave  aspect,  of  a 
presence  that  drew  respect,  and  of  long  experience  in  affairs  of 
great  importance.  He  had  been,  by  the  extraordinary  fiivour 
of  King  James  to  his  person  (for  he  was  a  very  handsome  man) 
and  his  parts  (which  were  naturally  great  and  had  been  im- 
proved by  a  good  education  at  home  and  abroad),  sent  ambas-  16  iz 

'  [The  following  words  aro  here  crosted  out  in  the  MS. : — '  there  being 
always  a  fast  friendship  between  him  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exobeqaer,  1667 
which  lasted  to  his  death.*]  •  '^ 

M  m  a 
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1643  sudor  into  Spain  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
afterwards  in  several  other  embassies,  and,  at  last,  again  into 
Spain,  where  he  treated  and  concluded  the  marriage  between 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  that  Infanta,  which  was  afterwards 
dJFSolved.  He  was  by  King  James  made  of  the  Privy  Council, 
vice-chamberlain  of  the  household,  an  earl,  and  a  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber  to  the  Prince,  and  was  then  crushed  by  the 
power  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  prejudice  the  Prince 
himself  had  contracted  against  him  during  his  highness's  being 
in  Spain  ;  upon  which  he  was  imprisoned  upon  his  return ; 
and  after  the  duke's  death  the  King  retained  so  strict  a 
memory  of  all  his  friendships  and  displeasures,  that  the  earl  of 
Bristol  could  never  recover  any  admission  to  the  Court,  but 
lived  in  the  country,  in  ease  and  plenty  in  his  fortune,  and  in 
great  reputation  with  all  who  had  not  an  implicit  reverence 
for  the  Court ;  and  before,  and  in  the  beginning  of,  the  Parlia- 
ment, appeared  in  the  head  of  all  the  discontented  party ;  but 
quickly  left  them  when  they  entered  upon  their  unwarrantable 
violences,  and  grew  so  much  into  their  disfavour,  thaty  after  the 
1642  King  was  gone  to  York,  upon  some  expressions  he  used  in  the 

arch  38.  ji^jugg  of  Peers  in  debate,  they  committed  him  to  the  Tower; 

^pril  19.  from  whence  being  released  in  two  or  three  days,  he  made 

liaj?te  to  York  to  the  King,  who  had  before  restored  him  to  his 

place  in  the  Council  and  the  bed-chamber.     He  was  with  him 

165.^  at  Edgehill,  and  came  with  him  from  thence  to  Oxford :  and 

Jan.  I  .  .^1  ^|j^^  ^^^  ^£  ^Y^^  ^^,^j,  went  into  France,  where  he  died;  that 

})arty  having  so  great  an  animosity  against  him,  that  they 
would  not  suffer  him  to  live  in  England,  nor  to  compound  for 
his  estate,  as  they  suffered  others  to  do  who  had  done  them 
more  hurt.  Though  he  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  a  wise 
man,  yet  he  had  been  for  the  most  part  single,  and  by  himself^ 
in  business,  which  he  managed  with  good  sufficiency,  and  had 
lived  little  in  consort ;  so  that  in  Council  he  was  passionate 
and  supercilious,  and  did  not  bear  contradiction  without  much 
passion,  and  was  too  voluminous  a  discourser ;  so  that  he  was 
jiot  considered  there  with  much  respect;  to  the  lessening 
whereof  no   man   contributed   more   than  his   son,    the   lord 
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Digby ;   who  shortly  after  came  to  ait  there  as  Secretary  of  1M3 
State,  and  had  not  that  reverence  for  his  father's  wisdom  (he 
failed  Dot  in  his  piety  towards  him)  which  his  great  experience 
deserved. 

3S9.  The  earl  of  ^Newcastle  was  a  person  well  bred,  and  of 
a  full  and  plentiful  fortune  ;  and  had  been  chosen  by  the  King  163S 
to   be  governor   to  the    Prince  of  Wales,  and   made   of  the  ^' 

Council,  and  resigned  that  ofBce  of  governor  to  the  marquis  of 
Hartford  for  the  reasons  which  have  been  mentioned.  He  was 
not  at  Oxford,  but  remained  at  Newcastle  with  the  King's 
commissioQ  to  be  general  of  those  parte,  being  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  signal  fidelity  to  the  Crown,  of  whom  there  will  be 
more  occasion  hereafter  to  enlai^. 

390.  The  earl  of  Barkshire  was  of  the  Council,  but  not  yet 
at  Oxford ;  having  been  about,  or  before,  the  setting  up  of  the 
stantlard  taken  prisoner  in  Oxfordshire,  and  committed  to  the  1641 
Towi'r,  upon  an  imagination  that  he  had  some  purpose  to  have     ^^' ' 
executed  the  commission  of  array  in  that  county ;    but  they 
afterwards  set  him  at  liberty,  as  a  man  that  could  do  them  no  Sept.  14. 
hai-ni  any  where  ;  and  then  he  came  to  Oxford,  with  the  title 
and  pretences  of  a  man  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  the  King, 
and  tliereby  merited  more  than  his  majesty  had  to  give.     His 
atfVction  for  the  Crown  was  good ;  his  interest  and  reputation 
less  than  any  thing  but  his  understanding. 

:t91.  The  lord  Dunsmore  had  been  made  a  Privy  Councillor,  1641 
after  so  many  who  had  deserved  worse  had  been  called  thither  "S' 
to  make  an  atonement,  which  filing,  he  could  not  be  refused 
whr>  was  ready  to  do  what«ver  he  was  directed.  He  was  k 
Miiui  of  a  rough  and  tempestuous  nature,  violent  in  pursuing 
wliiil  he  wislit'd,  without  judgment  or  temper  to  know  the  way 
of  Iiriiiging  it  to  pass;  however,  he  had  some  kind  of  power 
will)  froward  and  discontented  men;  at  least,  he  had  credit  to 
make  tlitm  more  iiidisposiMJ.  But  his  greatest  reputation  was, 
that  tlic  earl  of  Southampton  married  bis  daughter,  who  was  a 
k-autiful  and  a  woilhy  lady, 

392.  The  lord  Seymour,  being  brother  to  the  marquis  of 
llai'tford,  was  a  man  of  interest  and  reputation.     He  bad  been 
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1643  always  very  popular  in  the  country,  where  he  had  always  liyed, 
out  of  the  grace  of  the  Court ;  and  his  parts  and  judgment 
were  host  in  those  things  which  concerned  the  good  husbandry 
and  the  common  administration  of  justice  to  the  people.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  Parliament  he  served  as  knight  of  the  shire 
for  Wiltiiihire,  where  he  lived ;  and  behaving  himself  with  leas 
violence  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  many  of  his  old  iriendfl 
did,  and  having  a  great  friendship  for  the  earl  of  Strafford,  he 
1 641  was  by  liis  interposition  called  to  the  House  of  Peers,  where  he 

^  '^^'  carried  himself  very  well  in  all  things  relating  to  the  Crown; 
and  when  the  King  went  to  York,  he  left  the  Parliament  and 
followed  his  majesty,  and  remained  firm  in  his  fidelity. 

393.  Tlic  lord  Savill  was  likewise  of  the  Council,  being  first 
Controller  and  then  Treasurer  of  the  Household,  in  recompeiue 
of  his  discovery  of  all  the  treasons  and  conspiracies,  after  they 
had  taken  effect  and  could  not  be  punished.  He  was  a  man  of 
an  ambitious  aud  restless  nature,  of  parts  and  wit  enough,  bat 
in  his  disposition  and  inclination  so  fieilse  that  he  could  never 
be  believed  or  depended  upon.  His  particular  malice  to  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  which  he  had  sucked  in  with  his  milk,  (there 
having  always  been  an  immortal  feud  between  the  frmilies, 
and  the  carl  had  shrewdly  overborne  his  father,)  had  engaged 
him  with  all  persons  who  were  willing,  and  like  to  be  able,  to 
do  him  mischicve.  And  so,  having  opportunity,  when  the 
King  was  at  the  Berks  and  made  the  first  unhappy  Pacification\ 
to  enter  into  conversation  and  acquaintance  with  those  who 
were  then  employed  as  commissioners  from  the  Scots,  there 
was  a  secret  intelligence  entered  into  between  them  from  that 
time ;  and  he  was  a  principal  instrument  to  engage  that  nation 
to  march  into  England  with  an  army,  which  they  did  the  next 
year  after ;  to  which  purpose  he  sent  them  a  letter  signed  with 
the  names  of  several  of  the  English  nobility,  inviting  them  to 
enter  the  kingdom,  and  making  great  promises  of  assistance ; 
which  names  w^ere  forged  by  himself,  without  the  privity  of 
those  who  were  named.  And  when  all  this  mischieve  was 
brought  to  pass,  and  he  found  his  credit  in  the  Parliament  not 

^  [Book  i,  §  88.] 
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so  great  as  other  men's,  he  insinuated  himself  into  credit  with  1648 
somebody  who  brought  him  to  the  King  or  Queen,  to  whom  he 
confessed  all  he  had  done  to  bring  in  the  Scots,  and  who  had 
conspired  with  him,  and  all  the  secrets  he  knew,  with  a  thou- 
sand protestations  to  repair  all  by  future  loyalty  and  service  ; 
for  which  he  was  promised  a  white  staff,  which  the  King  had 
then  resolved  to  take  from  sir  Henry  Vane,  who  held  it  with 
the  Secretary's  office;  which  he  had  accordingly;  though  all  1641 
his  discovery  was  of  no  other  use  than  that  the  King  knew  ^  ^^' 
many  had  been   false  whom  he  could  not  punish,  and  some 
whom  he  could  not  suspect.     When  the  King  came  to  York, 
where  this  lord's  fortune  and  interest  lay,  his  reputation  was 
so  low  that  the  gentlemen  of  interest  who  wished  well  to  the 
King's  service  would  not  communicate  with  him ;  and  after  the 
King's  remove  from  thence  the  earl  of  Newcastle  found  cause 
to  have  such  a  jealousy  of  him  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  J^**^ 
imprison  him,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  Oxford  *,  where  he 
so  well  purged  himself  that  he  was  again  restored  to  his  office. 
But  in  the  end  he  behaved  himself  so  ill  that  the  King  put 
him  again  out  of  his  place,  and  committed  him  to  prison,  and  1645 
never  after  admitted  him  to  his  presence  ;  nor  would  any  man 
of  quality  ever  after  keep  any  correspondence  with  him. 

394.  Of  the  lord  Falkland  and  sir  John  Culpeper  there  hath 
been  so  much  said  before,  tliat  there  is  no  occasion  to  add  to  it 
in  this  place.  There  will  be  reason  too  soon  to  lament  the  un- 
happy death  of  the  former  ;  and  the  latter,  who  never  failed  in 
liis  fidelity,  will  be  very  often  mentioned  throughout  the  ensuing 
discourse. 

395.  Secretary  Nicholas  was  a  very  honest  and  industrious 
man,  and  always  versed  in  business,  which  few  of  the  others 
were  or  had  been.  After  some  time  spent  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  and  then  in  the  Middle  Temple,  he  lived  a  year,  or 
thercalwuts,  in  France  ;  and  was  then  secretary  to  the  lord 
Zouch,  who  was  a  Privy  Councillor  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque 

*  [By  warrant  from  the  King  dated  May  13,  1643.  He  had  been  im- 
prirtuned  for  36  weekaat  Newark.  Miteell.  of  Camden  Soe.  Vol.  VIII,  1883, 
jK  27.]  »  [Calend.  Clar.  8.  P.  I.  356.] 
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1643  Ports,  aud  thereby  he  understood  all  that  juriBdiction,  which  ii 
very  great,  and  exclusive  to  the  Admiral.  And  when  thai 
lord,  many  years  after,  surrendered  that  office  to  the  King,  to 

1624  the  end  that  it  might  be  conferred  upon  the  duke  of  Bncldng- 

^^'  ham,  his  secretary  was  likewise  preferred  with  the  office,  and 

so  in  a  shoi't  time  became  both  secretary  of  the  Admiralty  as 

well  as  of  the  Cinque  [Ports],  and  was  entirely  trusted  and 

esteemed  by  that  great  favouiite.     After  his  death,  he  con- 

jg     tinued  in  the  same  place  whilst  the  office  was  in  commissioD, 
Oct.  9.  and  was  then  made  clerk  of  the  Council,  from  whence  the  King 

'^41  called  him  to  be  Secretary  of  State  after  Secretary  Wynnifaank 
fled  the  kingdom,  upon  his  own  observation  of  his  virtue  and 
fidelity,  and  without  any  other  recommendation  :  and  he  was  in 
truth,  throughout  his  whole  life,  a  person  of  very  good  reputa- 
tion, aud  of  singular  integrity. 

39G.  There  remain  only  two  of  the  Council  then  at  Oxford 
who  are  not  yet  named ;  sir  John  Banks,  who  had  been  Attorney 
General,  and  was  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  a 
gi'uve  and  a  learned  man  in  the  profession  of  the  law ;  and  or 
[627-39  looter  ArVich,  who  had  been  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  from 
whence  he  returned  very  little  before  the  troubles,  and  gratified 
sir  Tliomas  Jermin  very  libei*ally  for  his  white  staff',  when  the 
Court,  was  very  low,  and  so  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  and 
Controller  of  the  Household.      He  was  a  very  honest,  plain 

I  ^>43  man ;  and  died  very  shortly  after  the  treaty ',  and  was  sno- 
'  cceded  by  sir  Christopher  Hatton,  a  person  of  great  reputation 
at  that  time,  wliich  in  few  years  he  found  a  way  utterly  to 
loi^e. 

397.  This  was  the  stato  of  the  King's  Council  at  Qxfiird 
when  !Mr.  Hyde  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and 
amongst  them  there  were  not  many  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  transaction  of  business,  at  least  with  business  of  that 
kind  which  they  were  then  to  be  incumbent  to ;  and  from  the 

^  [He  oifercil  X6000  for  it  in  March,  1640.     CaiL  8.  P,  Dam*  1639--40, 

P-  589J 

''  [The  word  *  treaty'  in  substituted  in  the  MS.  for  tha  fbllowiiig  :-* 
*  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  called  to  the  Board.'] 
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first  entrance  into  the  war  the  soldiers  did  all  they  could  to  1643 
lessen  the  reverence  that  was  due  to  them,  thinking  themselves 
the  best  judges  of  all  counsels  and  designs,  because  they  were 
for  the  most  part  to  execute  them :  but  they  neither  designed 
well  nor  executed,  and,  it  may  be,  executed  the  worse  because 
they  had  too  great  a  power  in  the  designing,  the  King  himself 
too  much  inclining  to  them,  out  of  too  little  esteem  of  many  of 
his  councillors.  At  that  time  the  King's  quarters  were  only 
between  Oxford  and  Beading,  and  some  miles  on  the  other  side 
to  Banbury,  and  the  town  of  Newcastle  in  the  north,  and 
Pendennis  in  the  west  of  Cornwall.  But  in  some  months 
after  they  were  extended  as  far  as  Chester  upon  the  Severn ; 
and  the  earl  of  Newcastle  reduced  all  to  York,  and  drove  all 
who  professed  for  the  Parliament  into  Hull ;  and  sir  Ealph 
Hopton,  with  the  assistance  of  sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  Arundell, 
and  Trevannion,  made  themselves  masters  of  Cornwall,  and  after- 
wards advanced  farther,  towards  a  conjunction  with  the  King. 

398  \  Of  those  who  were  of  the  King's  Council  and  who 
8taye<l  and  voted  with  the  Parliament,  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland may  well  be  reckoned  the  chief,  in  respect  of  the 
antiquity  and  splendour  of  his  family,  his  great  fortune  and 
estate,  and  the  general  reputation  he  had  amongst  the  greatest 
men,  and  his  great  interest  by  being  High  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land. Though  he  was  of  a  family  that  had  lain  under  frequent 
blemislies  of  want  of  fidelity  to  the  Crown,  and  his  father  had 
been  long  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  under  no  less  a  suspicion 
than  of  having  some  knowledge  of  the  Qunpowder  Treason ; 
and  after  he  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  mediation  and  credit 
of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  who  had,  without  and  against  his  con- 
sent, married  his  daughter',  he  continued  to  his  death  under 

Huch  a  re&ti*aint  that  he  had  not  liberty  to  live  and  reside   ^ 

1032 
upon  his  noithorn  estate  :   yet  his  father  was  no  sooner  dead  xov.  5. 

'  [The  commencement  of  this  section  was  originally  as  follows,  but  was 
altered  as  given  above  : — *  And  here  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  look  back,  and 
take  a  view  of  those  persons  who  were  of  the  King's  Council,  and  had 
deserted  his  Kcrvice,  and  stayed  in  the  Parliament  to  support  the  rebellion ; 
aiid  of  the  Parliament's  strength  and  power  at  that  time  in  and  over  the 
kingdom.    The  earl,*  &c.]  '  [Book  i,  §  184.] 
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1643  than  the  King  poured  out  his  favours  upon  him  in  a  wonderful 

1635  measure.     He  began  with  conferring  the  order  of  the  Garter 
^^    ^^'  upon  him,  and  shortly  after  made  him  of  his  Privy  ConndL 

Wlien  a  great  fleet  of  ships  was  prepared,  by  which  the  King 
meant  that  his  neighbour  princes  should  discern  that  he  meant 

1636  to  maintain  and  preserve  his  sovereignty  at  sea^  he  sent  the 
Maich  33.  gj^j.2  Qf  Northumberland  admiral  of  that  fleet,  a  much  greater 

than  the  Crown  had  put  to  sea  since  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  that  he  might  breed  him  for  that  service  before  he 
gave  him  a  more  absolute  command  ;  and  after  he  had  in  that 
1638  capacity  exercised  himself  a  year  or  two,  he  made  him  Lord 
March  30.  High  Admiral  of  England ;  which  was  such  a  quick  succession 
of  bounties  and  favours  as  had  rarely  beiallen  any  man  who 
had  not  been  attended  with  the  envy  of  a  favourite.  He  wu 
in  all  his  deportment  a  very  great  man,  and  that  which  looked 
like  formality  was  a  punctuality  in  preserving  his  dignity  from 
the  invasion  and  intrusion  of  bold  men,  which  no  man  of  that 
age  so  well  preserved  himself  from.  Though  his  notions  were 
not  large  or  deep,  yet  his  temper,  and  reservedness  in  discoone, 
and  his  unrashiiess  in  speaking,  got  him  the  reputation  of  an 
able  and  a  wise  man ;  which  he  made  evident  in  the  exceUent 
government  of  his  family,  where  no  man  was  more  absolutely 
obeyed;  and  no  man  had  ever  fewer  idle  words  to  answer  for; 
and  in  debates  of  importance  he  always  expressed  himself  vezy 
pertinently.  If  he  had  thought  the  King  as  much  above  bin 
as  he  thought  himself  above  other  considerable  men,  he  would 
have  been  a  good  subject ;  but  the  extreme  undervaluing  tlxne^ 
and  not  enough  valuing  the  King,  made  him  liable  to  the  im- 
pressions wliich  they  who  approached  him  by  those  addresses  of 
reverence  and  esteem  which  usually  insinuate  themselves  into 
such  natures  made  in  him.  And  so,  after  he  was  first  prevailed 
upon  not  to  do  that  which  in  honour  and  gratitude  he  was 
obliged  to,  (wliich  is  a  very  pestilent  corruption,)  he  was  with 
the  more  facility  led  to  concur  in  what  in  duty  and  fidelity  he 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  which  at  first  he  never  intended  to 
have  done.  And  so  he  concurred  in  all  the  counsels  which 
produced  the  rebellion,  and  stayed  with  them  to  support  it; 
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which  is  as  much  as  is  necessaiy  to  say  of  him  in  this  place,  1643 
since  there  will  he  often  occasion  hereafter  to  mention  him  with 
some  enlargement. 

399.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  hath  been  enough  mentioned  in 
a  better  conjuncture  of  time*,  when  his  virtues  were  thought 
greater  than  they  were,  and  his  vices  very  little  discerned. 
Yet,  by  what  was  then  said,  his  nature  and  his  parts  might  be 
well  enough  understood ;  and  as  neither  the  one  or  the  other 
were  improveable,  so  they  were  liable  to  be  corrupted  by  any 
assaults ;  his  understanding  being  easy  to  be  imposed  upon,  and 
his  nature  being  made  uj)  of  very  strong  passions.  Whilst  there 
was  tranquillity  in  the  kingdom,  he  enjoyed  his  full  share  in 
pomp  and  greatness,  the  largeness  and  plentifulness  of  his  fortune 
being  attended  with  reverence  and  dependence  from  the  people 
where  his  estate  and  interest  lay,  and  where  indeed  he  was  a 
great  man;  getting  an  affection  and  esteem  from  persons  who 
had  no  dependence  upon  him  by  his  magnificent  living,  and 
discoursing  highly  of  justice  and  of  the  Protestant  religion,  in- 
veighing bitterly  against  Popery,  and  telling  what  he  used  to 
say  to  the  King,  and  speaking  frankly  of  the  oversights  of  the 
Court  that  he  might  not  be  thought  a  slave  to  it.  He  had 
been  bred  from  his  cradle  in  the  Court,  and  had  that  perfection 
of  a  courtier,  that,  as  he  was  not  wary  enough  in  offending 
men,  so  he  was  forward  in  acknowledging  it,  even  to  his  in- 
feriors, and  to  impute  it  to  his  passion,  and  ask  pardon  for  it ; 
which  made  him  to  be  thought  a  well-natured  man.  Besides, 
lie  liad  a  choleric  office,  which  entitled  him  to  the  exercise  of 
some  rudenesses,  and  the  good  order  of  the  Court  had  some 
dependence  upon  his  incivilities. 

400.  Tliere  were  very  few  great  persons  in  authority  who 
were  not  frequently  offended  by  him,  by  sharp  and  scandalous 
discourses  and  invectives  against  them  behind  their  backs;  for 
which  they  found  it  best  to  receive  satisfaction  by  submissions 
and  professions  and  protestations,  which  was  a  coin  he  was 
plentifully  supplied  with  for  the  payment  of  all  those  debts  ; 
and  his  infirmities  were  so  generally  known,  that  men  did  not 

»  [Book  i,  §§  127-8.] 
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1643  think    they   could   suffer  in  their  reputations  by   any  thing 
he  said;    whilst   the  King  retained   only  some  kindness  for 
him,  without  any  value  and  esteem  of  him.     But,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Parliament,  when  he  saw  and  heard  a  people 
stout  enough  to  inveigh  against  the  authority,  and  to  &U  upon 
those  persons,  whom  he  had  always  more  feared  than  loved,  and 
found  that  there  were  two  armies  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  the 
King  liad  not  the  entire  coumiand  of  either  of  them ;  when  the 
decrees  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  the  orders  and  acts  of  the 
Council,  (in  all  which  he  had  concurred,  as  his  concurrence  was 
all  that  he  had  contributed  towards  any  counsel,)  were  called  in 
question,  and  like  to  be  made  penal  to  those  who  would  not 
redeem  their  past  errors  by  future  service  ;  his  fear,  which  waa 
the  passion  always  predominant  in  him  above  all  his  choleraod 
rage,  prevailed  so  far  over  him,  that  he  gave  himself  up  into 
the  hands  of  the  lord  Say  to  dispose  of  him  as  he  thought  fit, 
till  the  King  took  the  white  staff  from  him,  and  disposed  it  to 
the  earl  of  Essex,  as  hath  been  related  at  large  before  \ 

401.  From  this  time  ho  took  himself  to  be  absolved  firom  all 
obligations  and  dc2)endcnce  upon  the  Court,  which  he  had  liied 
too  long  in  to  be  willing  to  quit,  and  therefore  the  more  closely 

*  [See  book  iii.  §  213.  The  words,  *  the  King  took— before  *  are  aabititittad 
in  the  MS.  for  the  following  paatiuge,  which  is  struck  out : — 'till  he  frominittud 
so  many  faults  and  follies  that  the  King  was  willing  to  take  the  advantage  of 
a  cenuure  the  House  of  Peers  inflicted  upon  him,  far  a  mah  and  bholiBiic 
action  he  hod  committed  at  a  private  committee  that  Mt  in  the  Hoom^ 
where,  in  a  debate,  he  had  struck,  or  offered  to  strike,  the  lord  Matrsren 
with  his  white  staff,  the  other  throwing  an  ink-horn  at  him;  for  whidk 
unusual  and  indecent  behaviour  the  House  thought  itaelf  obliged  to  send 
them  both  to  the  Tower,  without  any  imagination  that  either  of  them 
should  underj^o  any  otber  censure,  and  discharged  both  within  few  dajs. 
I^ut  in  the  luean  time  the  King  had  sent  for  his  white  staffs  <^<M»1^v|^|^g  that 
as  ho  wc»uld  not  suffer  it  to  remain  in  the  Tower,  so  he  would  not  put  it 
hito  the  hand  of  a  man  who  had  denerved  so  severe  a  punishment  frum  the 
I'arliamcnt ;  which  they  looked  upon  as  no  great  oompliment  to  them,  and 
were  exceedingly  troubled  when  thoy  saw  the  office  oonforred  upon  the 
earl  of  Essex,  being  very  sure  that  the  one  was  remoyed,  whatever  was 
))reteudt;d,  for  his  concurrence  with  them,  and  fearing  that  the  other  would 
concur  tlie  loss  with  them  for  that  promotion,  and  probably  they  ndght  not 
have  been  deceived  in  that  if  any  care  and  dexterity  had  been  uaad  to  ke^ 
us  well  as  to  get,  him/] 
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adhered  to  them  by  whose  power  he  thought  he  might  get  1648 
thither  again ;  and  for  some  time  entertained  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  other  superior  white  staff,  which  remained  then 
in  the  King's  hand  by  the  departure  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  into 
the  parts  beyond  the  seas.  But  when  he  saw  that  staff  given 
to  the  duke  of  Bichmond,  who  was  then  made  Steward  of  the  j^ 
Household,  he  gave  over  those  weak  imaginations,  and  con- 
curred roundly  in  all  the  lord  Say  proposed :  and  was  so  weak 
still,  as  to  believe  they  never  meant  to  rebel  against  the  King, 
or  that  the  King  could  long  subsist  without  putting  himself 
into  their  hands.  When  they  had  any  thing  to  do  in  the 
West,  as  the  exercise  of  the  militia  or  executing  any  other 
ordinance,  they  sent  him  into  the  country  and  shewed  him  to 
the  people,  under  the  conduct  of  two  or  three  members  of  the 
House  in  whom  they  could  confide ;  and  he  talked  of  the  King's 
evil  counsellors,  who  carried  him  from  his  Parliament,  and  of 
the  malignants,  and  against  scandalous  ministers ;  whilst  none 
of  his  old  friends  came  near  him.  And  when  they  were  resolved 
no  longer  to  trust  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  hands  of  the  earl  of 
Portland,  who  had  been  long  the  King's  governor  there,  and 
had  an  absolute  power  over  the  affections  of  that  people,  they 
preferred  the  poor  earl  of  Pembroke  to  it  by  an  ordinance  of  ^r^^  g 
Parliament ;  who  kindly  accepted  it,  as  a  testimony  of  their 
favour,  and  so  got  into  actual  rebellion,  which  he  never 
intended  to  do^. 

402.  The  earl  of  Essex  hath  been  enough  mentioned  before; 
his  nature  and  his  understanding  have  been  described;  his 
former  disobligations  from  the  Court,  and  then  his  introduction 
into  it,  and  afterwards  his  being  displaced  from  the  office  he 
held  in  it,  have  been  set  forth ;  and  there  will  be  occasion  here- 

*  [The  following  sentenoe  is  here  struok  ont  in  the  MS.: — '  It  is  pity  to  My 
more  of  him,  and  lees  could  not  be  said  to  make  him  known,  if  any  thing 
were  necessary  ;  and  it  cannot  be  avoided  to  mention  liim  again  hereafter, 
there  being  particular  passages  between  him  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  had  great  kindness  for  him  whilst  he  had  any  hope  of 
reclaiming  him,  and  even  when  that  was  desperate  was  never  without  a 
desire  to  serve  him,  having  been  formerly  beholding  to  him  for  many 
civilities  when  there  was  so  great  a  distance  between  their  oooditioos.*] 
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1643  after  to  renew  the  disconrBe  of  him ;  and  therefore  it  shsU 
suffice  in  this  place  to  say,  that  a  weak  judgment,  and  a  Uttlt 
vanity,  and  as  much  of  pride,  will  hurry  a  man  into  u  mi- 
warrantable  and  as  violent  attempts  as  the  greatest  and  mo^t 
unlimited  and  insatiable  ambition  will  do.  He  had  no  ambi- 
tion of  title,  or  office,  or  preferment,  but  only  to  be  kisdlr 
looked  upon  and  kindly  spoken  to,  and  quietly  to  ei^oy  his  on 
fortune:  and,  without  doubt,  no  man  in  his  nature  mon 
abhorred  rebellion  than  he  did,  nor  could  he  have  been  led  into 
it  by  any  open  or  transparent  temptation  bat  by  a  thomand 
disguises  and  cozenages.  His  pride  supplied  his  want  of 
ambition,  and  he  was  angry  to  see  any  other  man  more  re- 
spected than  himself,  because  he  thought  he  deserved  it  mon. 
and  did  better  requite  it.  For  he  was  in  his  friendships  jut 
and  constant,  and  would  not  have  practised  foully  against  those  b^ 
took  to  be  enemies.  No  man  had  credit  enough  with  him  to  cor- 
rupt him  in  point  of  loyalty  to  the  King  whilst  he  thought  hinuelf 
wise  enough  to  know  what  treason  was.  But  the  new  doctrine  and 
distinction  of  allegiance,  and  of  the  King^s  power  in  and  oat  of 
Parliament,  and  the  new  notions  of  ordinances,  were  too  hard 
for  him,  and  did  really  intoxicate  his  understanding,  and  made 
him  quit  his  own  to  follow  theirs  who  he  thought  wished  ai 
well  and  judged  better  tlian  himselfl  His  vanity  disposed  him 
to  be  Ifia  Excellence^  and  his  weakness  to  believe  that  he  shoold 
l>e  the  general  in  the  Houses  as  well  as  in  the  field,  and  be  aUe 
to  govern  their  counsels  and  restrain  their  passions  as  weD  si 
to  fight  their  battles ;  and  that  by  this  means  he  should  beoome 
the  preserver,  and  not  the  destroyer,  of  the  King  and  kingdom. 
And  with  this  ill-grounded  confidence  he  launched  out  into  that 
sea  where  he  met  with  nothing  but  rocks  and  shelves,  and  fnn 
whence  he  could  never  discover  any  safe  port  to  harbour  in. 

403.  The  earl  of  Salisbury  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  Goort, 
and  had  tlie  advantage  of  a  descent  from  a  father  and  a  gruid- 
father  who  had  been  very  wise  men,  and  great  ministen  of 
state  in  the  eyes  of  Christendom ;  whose  wisdom  and  Tirtna 
died  with  them,  and  their  children  only  inherited  their  titka^ 
He  had  been  admitted  of  the  Council  to  King  Jame% 
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which  time  he  continued  so  obsequious  to  the  Court  that  he  1648 
never  failed  in  over-acting  all  that  he  was  required  to  do. 
No  act  of  power  was  ever  proposed  which  he  did  not  advance, 
and  execute  his  part,  with  the  utmost  rigour.  No  man  so 
great  a  tyrant  in  his  country,  or  was  less  swayed  by  any  motives 
of  justice  or  honour.  He  was  a  man  of  no  words,  except  in 
hunting  and  hawking,  in  which  he  only  knew  how  to  behave 
himself.  In  matters  of  state  and  counsel  he  always  concurred 
in  what  was  proposed  for  the  King,  and  cancelled  and  repaired 
all  those  transgressions  by  concurring  in  all  that  was  proposed 
against  him  as  soon  as  any  such  propositions  were  made.  Yet 
when  the  King  went  to  York  he  likewise  attended  upon  his 
majesty,  and  at  that  distance  seemed  to  have  recovered  some 
courage,  and  concurred  in  all  counsels  which  were  taken  to 
undeceive  the  people,  and  to  make  the  proceedings  of  the 
Parliament  odious  to  all  the  world.  But  on  a  sudden^  he  caused 
his  horses  to  attend  him  out  of  the  town,  and  having  placed 
fresh  ones  at  a  distance,  he  fled  back  to  London,  with  the 
expedition  such  men  use  when  they  are  most  afraid,  and  never 
after  denied  to  do  any  thing  that  was  required  of  him ;  and 
when  the  war  was  ended,  and  Cromwell '  had  put  down  the 
House  of  Peers,  he  got  himself  to  be  chosen  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  sat  with  them  as  of  their  own  body, 
and  was  esteemed  accordingly.  In  a  word,  he  became  so  des- 
picable to  all  men  that  he  will  hardly  ever  enjoy  the  ease  which 
Seneca  bequeathed  to  him ' ;  Hie  egregtis  majoribus  orttis  est: 
qualiscunque  est,  sttb  umbra  suorum  laleat.  Ut  loca  sordida 
repercussu  soils  *  illxistrantur,  ita  inertes  tnajarum  suorum  luce 
respleruleant, 

404.  The  earl  of  Warwick  was  of  the  King's  Council  too,  but 
was  not  wondered  at  for  leaving  the  King,  whom  he  had  never 

'  [The  following  commencement  of  this  ftenience  is  stniek  out  in  the 
MS.  : — '  And  meeting  Mr.  Hyde  one  day,  he  walking  with  him  to  advise  and 
confiult  how  they  might  draw  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  with  whom  he  bad 
most  friendHhip,  to  leave  the  Parliament  and  betake  himself  to  serve  the 
King,  and  within  two  hours  after  this  conference,  he  caused  his  horses,*  &c.] 
'  [Clarendon  always  writes  the  name  as  CrumweU.'] 
^  [De  beneficiis,  lib.  iv.  cap.  30.]  *  ['  reperciun  sole,*  MS.] 
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1643  served  ;  nor  did  he  look-  upon  himself  as  obliged  by  that  honour, 
which  he  knew  was  conferred  upon  him  in  the  orowd  of  those 
whom  liis  majesty  had  no  esteem  of,  or  eyer  purposed  to  tnut; 
so  his  business  was  to  join  with  those  to  whom  he  owed  lui 
promotion.     He  was  a  man  of  a  pleasant  and  companionable  vit 
and  conversation,  of  an  universal  jollity,  and  soch  a  license  in  hit 
woi*ds  and  in  his  actions  that  a  man  of  less  virtue  ooold  not  be 
found  out :  so  that  a  man  might  reasonably  have  believed  that 
a  man  so  qualified  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  contribnted 
much  to  the  overthrow  of  a  nation  and  kingdom.     Bat  with  all 
these  faults,  he  had  great  authority  and  credit  with  that  peq)le 
who  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  did  all  ike  mischieve  ;  and 
by  opening  his  doors,  and  making  his  house  the  rendezvous  ^  of 
all  the  silenced  ministers  in  the  time  when  there  was  authority 
to  silence  them,  and  spending  a  good  part  of  hu  estate,  of  which 
he  was  very  prodigal,  upon  them,  and  by  being  present  with  them 
at  their  devotions,  and  making  himself  merry  with  them,  and  at 
them,  which  they  dib-pensed  with,  he  became  the  head  of  that  party, 
and  got  the  style  of  a  godly  man.    When  the  King  revoked  the 
carl  of  Northumberland's  commission  of  Admiral,  he  presently 
1642  accepted  the  office  from  the  Parliament,  and  never  quitted  their 

°  y.7'  s(^i^4ce ;  and  when  Cromwell  disbanded  that  Parliament^  he 
betook  himself  to  the  protection  of  the  Protector,  married  his 
heir  to  his  daughter,  and  lived  in  so  entire  a  confidenee  and 
1^59  friendship  with  him  that  when  he  died  he  had  the  hoDOur  to  he 
'  exceedingly  lamented  by  him ;  and  left  his  estate,  which  before 
was  subject  to  a  vast  debt,  more  improved  and  repaired  than  any 
man  who  trafficked  in  that  desperate  commodity  of  rebellion. 

405.  The  earl  of  Holland  had  grown  up  under  the  shadow  fA 
the  Court,  and  had  been  too  long  a  councillor  before,  and  con- 
tributed too  much  to  the  counsels  which  had  most  prejudiced 
the  Crown,  to  decline  waiting  upon  it  when  it  needed  attend- 
ance. But  he  chose  to  stay  with  the  Parliament;  and  there 
liath  been  enough  said  of  him  before,  and  more  must  be  said 
hereafter.  And  therefore  it  shall  suffice  now  to  say,  that  there 
was  a  very  froward  fate  attended  all  or  most  of  the  poBteriij  of 

^  [<randeTooie,'MS.] 
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that  bed  from  whence  he  and  his  brother  of  Warwick  had  their  1643 
original^;  though  he, and  some  others  amongst  them,  had  many 
very  good  parts  and  excellent  endowments. 

406.  The  earl  of  Manchester,  of  the  whole  cabal,  was  in  a 
thousand  respects  most  unfit  for  the  company  he  kept.  He  was 
of  a  gentle  and  a  generous  nature,  civilly  bred,  had  reverence 
and  affection  for  the  person  of  the  King,  upon  whom  he  had 
attended  in  Spain,  loved  his  country  with  too  unskilful  a 
tenderness,  and  was  of  so  excellent  a  temper  and  disposition 
that  the  barbarous  times,  and  the  rough  parts  he  was  forced  to 
act  in  them,  did  not  wipe  out  or  much  deface  those  marks :  in- 
somuch as  he  was  never  guilty  of  any  rudeness  towards  those 
he  was  obliged  to  oppress,  but  performed  always  as  good  offices 
towards  his  old  friends,  and  all  other  persons,  as  the  iniquity 
of  the  time,  and  the  nature  of  the  employment  he  was  in,  would 
permit  him  to  do ;  which  kind  of  humanity  could  be  imputed  to 
very  few.  And  he  was  at  last  dismissed,  and  removed  from  any 
trust,  for  no  other  reason  but  because  he  was  not  wicked  enough'. 

407.  He  married  first  into  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham',  and  by  his  favour  and  interest  was  called  to  the 
House  of  Peers  in  the  life  of  his  father,  and  made  baron  of  1626 
K^Tn[b]olton,  though  he  was  commonly  treated  and  known  by     ^^  ^^' 
the  name  of  the  lord  Mandevill ;  and  was  as  much  addicted  to 

the  service  of  the  Court  as  he  ought  to  be.  But  the  death  of 
his  lady,  and  the  murder  of  that  great  favourite,  his  second 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the 
very  narrow  and  restrained  maintenance  which  he  received  from 
his  father  and  which  would  in  no  degree  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  Court,  forced  him  too  soon  to  retire  to  a  country  life,  and 
totally  to  abandon  both  the  Court  and  London,  whither  he  came 
very  seldom  in  many  years.  And  in  this  retirement,  the  dis- 
countenance which  his  father  underwent  at  Court,  the  conver- 
sation of  that  family  into  which  he  was  now  married,  the 
bewitching  popularity  which  flowed  upon  him  with  a  wonder- 

»  [Book  i,  §  137.] 

^  [He  resigned  his  command  in  the  lunny  Apr.  a,  1645,  the  d*y  before 
the  passing  of  the  Self-denying  Ordinance.  '  [Book  iii,  §  27.] 

VOL.  U.  H  n 
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1643  M  torrent,  with  the  want  of  those  guards  which  a  g^^ni 
education  should  have  supplied  him  with  by  the  clear  notion 
of  the  foundation  of  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  aa  the  civil 
government,  made  a  great  impression  upon  his  understanding. 
(for  his  nature  was  never  corrupted,  but  remained  still  in  iu 
integrity,)  and  made  him  believe  that  the  Court  was  inclined 
to  hurt  and  even  to  destroy  the  country,  and  from  particular 
instances  to  make  general  and  dangerous  conclusioiis.  Thej 
who  had  been  alvrays  enemies  to  the  Church  prerailed  with  hin 
to  lessen  his  reverence  for  it,  and,  having  not  been  veil 
instructed  to  defend  it,  [he]  yielded  too  easily  to  those  who 
confidently  assaulted  it,  and  thought  it  had  great  errors  which 
were  necessary  to  be  reformed,  and  that  all  means  are  lawful 
to  compass  that  which  is  necessary ;  whereas  the  tme  logic  if, 
that  the  thing  desired  is  not  necessary  if  the  ways  are  unlaw- 
ful which  are  proposed  to  bring  it  to  pass*  No  man  wu 
courted  with  more  application  by  persons  of  all  conditions  and 
qualities,  and  his  person  was  no^  less  acceptable  to  those  of 
steady  and  uncomipted  principles  than  to  those  of  depraved 
inclinations.  And  in  the  end,  even  his  piety  administered  some 
excuse  to  him;  for  his  father's  infirmities  and  transgressions 
had  so  far  exposed  him  to  the  inquisition  of  justice,  that  be 
found  it  necessary  to  procure  the  assistance  and  protection  of 
those  who  were  strong  enough  to  violate  justice  itaelf ;  and  so 
he  adhered  to  those  who  were  best  able  to  defend  his  fisther'i 
honour,  and  thereby  to  secure  his  own  fortune,  and  concurred  with 
them  iu  their  most  violent  designs,  and  gave  reputation  to  then. 
408.  And  the  Court  as  unskilfully  took  an  occasion  too 
soon  to  make  him  desperate  by  accusing  him  of  high  treason, 
when  (though  he  might  be  guilty  enough)  he  was  without 
doubt,  in  his  intentions,  at  least  as  innocent  aa  any  cl  the 
leading  men  ;  and  it  is  some  evidence  that  Ood  Almighty  saw 
his  heart  was  not  so  malicious  as  the  rest  that  he  preserved  him 
to  the  end  of  the  confusion,  when  he  appeared  as  glad  of  the 
King's  restoration,  and  had  heartily  wished  it  long  before,  and 
very  few  who  had  a  hand  in  the  contrivance  of  the  rsbeUiM 
gave  so  manifest  tokens  of  repentance  as  he  did.    And  kavipf 
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• 

for  many  years  undergone  the  jealousy  and  hatfed  of  Cromwell,  1643 
as  one  who  abominated  the  murder  of  the  King  and  all  the 
barbarous  proceedings  against  the  life  of  men  in  cold  blood,  the 
King  upon  his  return  received  him  into  grace  and  favour,  which 
he  never  forfeited  by  any  undutiful  behaviour. 

409.  The  last  of  those  councillors  which  were  made  after 
the  faction  prevailed  in  Parliament,  who  were  all  made  to 
advance  an  accommodation,  and  who  adhered  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, was  the  lord  Say ;  a  man  who  had  the  deepest  hand  in 
the  original  contrivance  of  all  the  calamities  which  befell 
[this ']  unhappy  kingdom,  though  he  had  not  the  least  thought 
of  dissolving  the  monarchy,  and  less  of  levelling  the  ranks  and 
distinctions  of  men ;  for  no  man  valued  himself  more  upon  his 
title,  or  had  more  ambition  to  make  it  greater,  and  to  raise 
his  fortune,  which  was  but  moderate  for  his  title.  He  was  of 
a  proud,  morose,  and  sullen  nature;  conversed  much  with 
books,  having  been  bred  a  scholar,  and  (though  nobly  bom)  a 
fellow  of  New  College  in  Oxford,  to  which  he  claimed  a  right 
by  the  alliance  he  pretended  to  have  from  William  of  Wick[h]am, 
the  founder,  which  he  made  good  by  such  an  unreasonable  pedi- 
gree, through  so  many  hundred  years,  half  the  time  whereof 
extinguishes  all  relation  of  kindred.  However,  upon  that 
pretence  that  college  hath  been  seldom  without  one  of  that 
lord's  family.  His  parts  were  not  quick  ',  but  so  much  above 
those  of  his  own  rank  that  he  had  always  great  credit  and 
authority  in  Parliament,  and  the  more  for  taking  all  oppor- 
tunities to  oppose  the  Court;  and  [he]  had  with  his  milk 
sucked  in  an  implacable  malice  against  the  government  of  the 
Church.  When  the  duke  of  Buckingham  proposed  to  himself 
after  his  return  with  the  Prince  from  Spain  to  make  himself 
popular  by  breaking  that  match,  and  to  be  gracious  with  the 
Parliament,  as  for  a  short  time  he  was,  he  resolved  to  embrace 
the  friendship  of  the  lord  Say,  who  was  as  solicitous  to  climb 

*  [*  that/  MS.     CUrendon  wrote  these  characters  in  France.] 

*  [Warburton  makes  the  following  note  here:  'His  reading  a  long 
Fpeech  of  several  hours  in  the  House  of  Lords  occasioned  a  standing  order 
that  no  lord  should  read  a  written  speech.*     Edit.  1849,  ^^*  533-] 
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1C43  by  that  ladder.  *  But  the  duke  quickly  found  him  of  too  imi»^ 
rious  and  pedautical  a  spirit,  and  to  affect  too  dangerous  muta- 
tions, and  so  cast  him  off;  and  from  that  time  he  gave  ovrr 
any  pursuit  in  Court,  and  lived  narrowly  and  eordidly  in  thf 
countr}',  having  conversation  with  very  few  but  such  who  LiJ 
great  malignity  against  the  Church  and  State,  and  fomeLt»d 
their  inclinations,  and  gave  th^m  instmctions  how  to  behavt 
themselves  with  caution  and  to  do  their  bnsineBs  with  most 
security,  and  was  in  truth  the  pilot  that  steered  aU  those 
vessels  which  were  freighted  with  sedition  to  destroy  the 
government. 

410.  He  found  always  some  way  to  make  professions  of  duty 
to  the  King,  and  made  several  undertakings  to  do  great  fo* 
vices,  which  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  make  good ;  and  made 
haste  to  possess  himself  of  any  preferment  he  could  compsHv 
whilst  his  friends  were  content  to  attend  a  more  proper  con- 

1641  juncture.  So  he  got  the  Mastership  of  the  Wards  shortly  aft^r 
the  beginning  of  the  Parliament,  and  was  as  solicitous  to  1« 
Treasurer  after  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Bedford ;  and,  if  he 
could  have  satisfied  his  rancour  in  any  degree  against  the 
(/iiurch,  he  would  have  been  ready  to  have  carried  the  prerofrs- 
tive  as  high  as  ever  it  was.  When  he  thought  there  was  mi»- 
cliicve  enough  done,  he  would  have  stopped  the  current,  and 
have  diverted  farther  fury;  but  he  then  found  he  had  only 
authority  and  credit  to  do  hurt,  none  to  heal  the  wounds  he 
hud  given,  and  fell  into  as  much  contempt  with  those  whom  he 
had  led  as  he  was  with  those  whom  he  had  undone. 

411.  The  last  of  the  councillors  who  stayed  with  the  Psxlia- 
nieiit  was  sir  Henry  Vane;  who  had  so  much  excuse  for  it, 
that,  being  thrown  out  of  the  Court,  he  had  no  whither  else  to 
go ;  and  promised  himself  to  be  much  made  of  by  them,  for 
whose  sakes  only  he  liad  brought  that  in&my  upon  himself. 
He  was  of  very  ordinary  parts  by  nature,  and  he  had  not  culti- 
vuttfd  tlieni  at  all  by  art ;  for  he  was  illiterate.  But  being 
of  a  stirring  and  l>oisterou8  disposition,  very  indnstrions  and 
very  bold,  he  still  wrought  [himself]  into  some  employment 
He  had  been  acquainted  with  the  Ticissitadst  of  Goorti  and 
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had  undergone  some  severe  mortification,  by  the  disfavour  of  1643 
the  dake  of  Buckingham,  in  the  beginning  of  the  King's  reign. 
But  [the  duke]  was  no  sooner  dead,  (which  made  it  believed 
that  he  had  made  his  peace  in  his  lifetime  \  for  the  King  was  not 
in  a  long  time  after  reconciled  to  any  man  who  was  eminently 
iu  the  duke's  disfavour,)  but  he  was  again  brought  into  the 
Court,  and  made  a  Councillor  and  Controller  of  the  Household ;  1630 
which  place  he  became  well,  and  was  fit  for,  and  if  he  had 
never  taken  other  preferment  he  might  probably  [have]  con- 
tinued a  good  subject,  for  he  had  no  inclination  to. change,  and,, 
in  the  judgment  he  had,  liked  the  government  both  of  Church 
and  State,  and  only  desired  to  raise  his  fortune,  which  was  not 
^reat,  and  which  he  found  many  ways  to  improve.    And  he  was 
wunt  to  say  that  he  never  had  desired  other  preferment,  and 
believed  that  marquis  Hambleton,  (with  whom  he  had  never 
kept  fair  quarter,)  when  he^  first  proposed  to  him  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  State,  did  it  to  affront  him,  well  knowing  his  want  of 
a])ility  for  the  discharge  of  that  office.     But,  without  doubt,  as 
the  fatal  preferring  him  to  that  place  was  of  unspeakable  pre-  1640 
judice  to  the  King,  so  his  receiving  it  was  to  his  own  destruc-         ^' 
tion.     His  malice  to  the  earl  of  Strafford  (who  had  unwisely 
provoked  him,  wantonly  and  out  of  contempt  *)  transported  him 
to  all  imaginable  thoughts  of  revenge,  which  is  a  guest  that 
naturally  disquiets  and  tortures  those  who  entertain  it  with  all 
the  perplexities  they  contrive  for  others ;   and  that  disposed 
him  to  sacrifice  his  honour  and  faith  and  his  master's  interest 
that  he  might  ruin  the  earl,  and  was  buried  himself  in  the 
same  ruin ;  for  which  being  justly  chastised  by  the  King,  and  1641 
turned  out  of  his  service,  he  was  left  to  his  own  despair;  and  ^^*  ^' 
though  he  concurred  in  all  the  malicious  designs  against  the 
King  and  against  the  Church,  he  grew  into  the  hatred  and 
contempt  of  those  who  had  made  most  use  of  liim,  and  died  a  1654 
universal    reproach,  and  not  contemned  more  by  any  of  his 
enemies  than   by  his  own  son,  who   had  been  his  principal 
conductor  to  destruction*. 

'   [See  Calend.  S.P.,  Dom.  1625-6,  p.  10.]  »  [Book  iii,  (  84.] 

^  [Tlic  Life  is  continued  here  in  the  MS.  with  the  two  following  pftra- 
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1043      412.  And  we  now  pasB  to  th«  troneBotioiu   in   the  tmty 
itself,  which  wsa  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1643. 

gr^hi  which  are  found  in  the  printed  edilioni  of  the  lAfi  at  the  cod 
of  put  II.  The  pemgrapha  an  itrnck  oat  in  the  US.,  and  kt  than  the 
two  concluding  lines  in  the  text  above  are  subtititated. 

'  NDtwithktandiiig  all  tbe  dieooune  of,  and  IndinalioB  tn.  a  || 
armies  were  nob  quiet  on  either  nde.    The  King'*  quaiters  v 
the  taking  of  Marlborough  in  WiltshirBandorCiceterinGi' 
though  untenable  by  their  situation  and  weak  fbitificatinns, 
by  the  ParliameDt  wilh  greatDumbenof  men,  who  were  al 
priaonen.    And  the  Parliament-forcea  were  not  without  1 
tftei  the  loss  of  Marlborough  lurpriaed  the  rsgiment  of  I 
commanded  b;  the  lord  Gnndiwm,  a  gallant  gentlanan,  whn, ' 
wtM  unliBppily  invited  to  Winchester,  with  pnuniie  of  f  1  n 
the  place,  which  being  in  no  degree  perfonued,  he  wae  ' 
he  came  enclosed  in  ths  castle  of  Winchsiter,  and  -cnoipi-llsl 
all,  office's  and  goldien.  prisoners  of  war,  tkongb  he  and  enm 
principal  officen,  by  the  negligence  or  ooiruptioD  of  their  guar 
escape  in  the  night  and  returned  to  Oxford. 

"IliiB  was  the  stnto  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  King  and  of  tlie 
the  time  when  Mr.  Hyde  was  made  of  the  Pri*j  Gnincll  1 
the  Exchequer,  which  was  between  the  retore  of  the  a 
had  been  sent  lo  the  King  to  propose  a  ta«atj,  and  ihe  0 
commisBionera  to  OiFord,  who  were  aRerwards  sent  from. 
to  treat  with  the  King,  which  being  about  the  end  of  the  y 
|jui  shall  be  closed  here.' 

This  portion  of  the  L}ft  is  dated  at '  Peienai,  the  14th  r>f  jfl 
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